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Preface 


This volume is mainly the outcome of two international conferences on the 
ancient Greek dialects of (current) Central and Northern Greece and the 
adjacent areas organized by the Center for the Greek Language, 
Thessaloniki (www.greek-language.gr) in October 2012 and May 2015, in 
the context of respective research projects run by the Center (for more 
details see http://ancdialects.greeklanguage.gr). A few additional papers 
were written upon invitation by the editors even though they were not 
presented in the two aforementioned conferences. 

The papers have been arranged in a thematic rather than a strictly 
geographic order and are preceded by a lengthy ‘Introduction’. For easier 
reference we have opted for a list of references at the end of each paper 
rather than for a comprehensive bibliography at the end of the volume. In 
addition, we have tried to show some flexibility in terms of language style, 
citation format, transcription of Greek (ancient and modern alike), etc. — 
given inter alia the obviously different (linguistic, scholarly, etc.) 
background of most contributors — even though we have strived (and 
appealed) for consistency, at least at the level of each individual paper. 

The editors would like to take the opportunity and thank all 
participants, both those who submitted their papers in written form in time 
for inclusion in this volume and those who opted not to do so. We would 
also like to thank the board and the staff members of the Center for the 
Greek Language involved in the organization of the two meetings, as well 
as the De Gruyter Trends in Classics — Supplementary Volumes series 
editors Prof. Antonios Rengakos and Prof. Franco Montanari, who 
accepted this volume for publication. 


Thessaloniki — Madrid — Ioannina, December 2016 
The Editors 
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Georgios K. Giannakis 


Studies in Ancient Greek Dialects. From 
Central Greece to the Black Sea: 
Introductory Remarks1 


OPreamble 


Most texts of this volume were presented in two meetings organized by the 
Center for the Greek Language in Thessaloniki in October 2012 and May 
2015, whereas some others were written by invitation by the editors. Both 
meetings dealt with the dialect situation in central and northern Greece, 
with that of 2012 placing more emphasis on (ancient) Macedonian in the 
context of ancient Greek dialectology, whereas the 2015 meeting expanded 
its scope and included dialects of central and northern Greece irrespective 
of the particular dialectal group each one belonged in. 

Over 130 years ago Herbert Weir Smyth was writing about the dialectal 
consistency of northern Greece by quoting two authorities of that time on 
the matter. He writes (Smyth 1887a, 2): 


Giese (Der aeolische Dialekt, p. 131) has well remarked, in discussing the 
difficulties presented by the utterances of the Greeks in reference to their tribal 
and dialectological relations: “Nicht in den Meinungen der Alten liegen die 
wahrhaft historischen Zeugnisse, sondern in ihrer Sprach selbst’. If we 
supplement this statement by another, which in reality is not excluded by the 
first: “Ohne Riicksicht auf das Leben des Volks ist die Sprachwissenschaft todt 
und werthlos” (Fick, Ilias, p. 564), we open up the two avenues by which the 
science of Greek dialectology is to be approached. It will, therefore, in the first 
instance be necessary to pass in review the various phenomena which constitute 
each of the cantonal idioms of that wide territory reaching from the Aegean Sea 
to the western part of Epirus, and from Olympus to the southernmost parallel of 
those states washed by the Corinthian Gulf. Upon this scientific basis alone can 
we hope to attain results, the value of which will doubtless be enhanced by the 
fact that so comprehensive an investigation has as yet not been attempted in 
Germany. 


And, doubling Giese’s suggestion, Smyth concludes his short study by 


adding his own estimation (p. 25): 


If we endeavor to sift the material which a kind chance has preserved to us, and 
believe that terra mater noua miracula suis ex uisceribus numquam emittere 
cessabit, we may trust that a solution may not be far off for many problems 
which the vigorous dialect-life of Hellas presents. 


After 130 years the same issue is addressed and the same plea for “so 
comprehensive an investigation” is called upon, although now from the 
vintage point of the rich heritage of detailed studies, epigraphic corpora and 
other works, with the addition of new material from the wider area of 
Macedonia, Thrace, northwest Greece, the north Aegean and the coastal 
areas of the Propontis and the Black Sea. At Smyth’s time the Aeolic 
dialect was at the epicenter of the dialect studies of northern Greece, a fact 
that continues today, but with a new impetus and within a different 
framework as regards its central position in ancient Greek dialectology and 
its relation to the rest of the dialects. However, it is surprising to discover 
that these old studies on Greek dialectology contain very ‘modern’ ideas of 
theory and method, as far as the interrelations among the dialects are 
concemed.2 Within the general theoretical frame of Schmidt’s 
Wellentheorie, one sees the early seeds of the notion of dialect continuum, 
something that is apparent in Smyth’s words (1887a, 24—25; see further 1.1 
below): 


The cardinal feature of this [viz. the Wellentheorie: G.K. Giannakis] consists, 
according to one of its most keen-sighted adherents, in its assumption: “Dass 
sie (Schmidt’s Theorie) eine allmdhhliche Differenzierung des urspriinglich in 
continuierlicher Reihe verlaufenden Sprachgebietes annimmt und zwar eine 
Differenzierung durch dialektische Neuerungen, die an verschiedenen Stellen 
des urspriinglichen Gebietes aufkommen und von dem Punkte ihrer Entstehung 
aus auf das benachbarte Gebiet sich verbreiten”. The adoption of such an 
explanation not only of the I.-E. languages, but also of the Greek dialects, may 
lead us to see the cause whereby sub-dialect may lead to sub-dialect, and how 
each dialect may thus be bound together with the life of another by a 
“continuous series of minute variations”. But we are confronted in the science 
of Greek dialectology with phenomena dating from historical periods; for these 
phenomena we must seek a historical explanation as far as is permitted by the 
dim light of history. The wave-theory regards as merely interesting 
confirmations of its suppositions those causes of differentiation of a linguistic 
territory which to its opponents are the very sinew of the genealogical theory 
[emphasis added]. 


Yet, as explained a little later, there is need to revisit the problem and see it 


anew, from the perspective of the new findings and the new methodological 
insights and/or results of a long tradition of research. This is precisely what 
is intended by the present volume, and this may also justify the rather 
lengthy quotation from Smyth’s study. 


1Language variation and ancient Greek 
dialectology 


Natural languages are rarely or never homogeneous vehicles of 
communication, and some kind of variation is one of their integral parts. 
Variation may be defined either in absolute terms, i. e. by comparison of 
the speech of the linguistic community in different parts and determining 
the gradual shifts observed from place to place, or by comparing all 
‘deviant’ linguistic features against a ‘standard’ version of the language 
that the community has decided to single out from among the different 
idioms and use it as such. Standardization is a diachronic process with 
synchronic implications: one version of the language, for multiple reasons, 
gradually develops into the vehicle of communication in the state, whereas 
all other ‘non-official’ versions of speech are considered variants of 
different sorts of the standard language. On a diachronic level, variation is 
usually interpreted as language change in progress or ‘eye-witness’ 
linguistic change, whereas on a synchronic level, “... variation is 
frequently encountered at the crossroads of multiple factors, such as 
diachronic changes, various registers and convergence with other dialects” 
(Poccetti 2014, 364). Ancient Greek dialectology provides a fertile ground 
for this kind of multiple and multifarious variation, especially the study of 
dialects as established by epigraphic material, but also by their use in 
literary texts (on which see Cassio 2016). 

According to Coseriu (e. g. 1981 and 1983), language is a complex of 
variables, and variation is observed on four levels, namely (a) in time (the 
diachronic level), (b) in space (the ‘diatopic’ or geographic level), (c) 
according to the communicative setting (the ‘diaphasic’ or functional 
level), and (d) in the sociolinguistic and diastratic level (i. e. depending on 
the speaker’s social status). When dealing with ancient Greek dialectology, 
one sees variation on all of the four levels just mentioned. We have the 
existence of the Greek dialects for over many centuries without the 
existence of some standard language (this will happen with the formation 
of koine which was by and large fixed before the last third of the 4th c. BC 
and spread during the Hellenistic period); the geographic variation, either 


dialect-internally or intradialectally, is a well-established fact for the 
various dialects of ancient Greece: despite the instances of mixed dialects, 
as a rule the dialects are located in rather well-defined areas, and the first 
divisions are mainly geographical (on a horizontal axis East-[Central]-West 
dialects or, more rarely, North-South dialects, for instance in Thessalian 
and in Ionic); epigraphic and literary evidence also points to a variation on 
the basis of different registers, e. g. private vs. public, formal vs. informal 
style, etc. Finally, cultural variation commonly implies linguistic variation 
as well: different linguistic strata or layers that reflect the social, cultural or 
occupational differences of the speakers, as documented in graffiti, curses, 
tomb-stone inscriptions and other inscriptions on ostraca (especially in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods in Egypt), or even embedded in literary 
texts, e. g. tragic plays or comedy.3 

With linguistic geography we make a methodological division of the 
area under study into nuclear centers and diffusion areas or, to put it 
differently, between the center and the periphery. One general principle as 
an empirical fact is that the nuclear areas undergo the most changes, as they 
are a crossing point where many different dialects (or languages) cross-cut 
and intermingle, whereas in the periphery the changes are fewer, mainly 
due to its isolation from the nuclear center. In the latter areas one 
encounters more archaisms, making these areas ideal places for tracing 
back to older linguistic stages. 

The linguistic or dialect geography approach is in essence a supplement 
to the traditional comparative method in determining the history and 
genealogy of local differentiations in a speech area (cf. Bloomfield 1933, 
321). However, the geographical classification, in conjunction with the 
isogloss-based divisions, poses a number of difficulties, disagreeing in 
certain cases with the traditional classification, mainly as a result of cross- 
cuts between dialects of different groups. Such are the cases of Boeotian 
(traditionally an ‘Aeolic’ dialect but with heavy Doric influence) or 
Lesbian, an ‘Aeolic’ dialect but with strong influence from Ionic of Asia 
Minor; Thessalian and Doric present a number of intradialectal variation 
problems (see Garcia Ramon 1987 for the former and Bartonék 1972 for 
the latter; cf. further Consani 2014, 289). 

The sociolinguistic approach, on the other hand, with all its sub- 
branches and special techniques (e. g. pragmatics, stylistics, etc.) has made 
important contributions to the study of dialects as well. For instance, some 
dialectal features may prove to be characteristics of specific “sociolects’ 
rather than general features of the dialect, some others may have a 
pragmatic basis and represent special sensitivities, whereas others may still 


have stylistic motivations (for a good case in point, see the studies by 
Colvin (1999) and Willi (2002, 2003) on the language of comedy and 
Aristophanes). One could, perhaps, recall here the double outcome of IE 
*y- in word-initial position in ancient Greek as rough breathing or as C-, a 
development that most likely has a sociolinguistic basis, as suggested by 
Ruijgh (1967, 66; cf. also Melena 1976, Brixhe 1979, 249-251, and 
Giannakis 2011, 166-169; cf. also Garcia Ramon’s paper in this volume, § 
24, for some reservations). According to this explanation, the vocabulary 
items that show the *y- > C- development seem to belong to the area of 
agricultural terms or to terms with cultural content, such as Gk. Cuyov, Skt. 
yugam ‘yoke’ (IE *yeug-/*yug-); Cé@, Myc. ze-so-me-no (dat. sg. of the fut. 
ppl.), Skt. yasati ‘to boil, heat’ (IE *ves-); Ceiai, Skt. ydvas ‘barley’ (IE 
*yewe-); Coun, Skt. yiis-, Lat. its ‘id.’, OCS jucha, all with the meaning 
‘broth’, Lith. jzsé ‘fish-soup’ (IE *yiis-); perhaps even Copé, Welsh iwrch 
‘deer’ UE *vork-s?), and maybe a few more. On the other hand, the *y- > 
h- development is more common with terms that are the result of dialect 
mixture (although not restricted to one lexical field), as in the following 
words: Gk. fap, Skt. yakrt, Av. yakara, Lat. iecur, in all cases ‘liver’ (IE 
*yekwr-(t)-); Opa, Lat. hornus ‘this year’ (from *hd-ydr-(i)nos) (cf. Lejeune 
1987, 166), Av. yara, Go. jér, OHG jar ‘year’ (IE *yér-/*yor-); perhaps 
vonivy ‘battle’, cf. Skt. yudhyati ‘to fight? (IE *veud*-/*yud'-); 7By, Dor. 
Pa, Lith. jéga ‘strength’ (IE *yégwa); or bdusic, Skt. yitydm, Av. ys, Goth. 
jus, Lith. jis ‘you’ UE *yuHs-), and a few others. 


1.1Language contact and Greek dialectology 


Insofar as a dialect is characterized by a specific linguistic system which 
operates in space and time and is subject to the same rules of development 
as in all languages, the general principles concerning the phenomena 
triggered by language contact also apply in the case of dialects. For 
instance, the mechanisms of interference from contact operate in dialects as 
well, and therefore the experience accumulated in comparative studies can 
also be followed in the case of dialects (cf. also Weinreich 1954). Language 
contact is currently considered a sub-discipline located somewhere between 
historical linguistics and sociolinguistics. As noted by Trudgill (2002, 601), 


Dialect contact, on the other hand, is an area of study in which variationists 
have always been very much at the forefront, doubtless as a consequence of 
their following in the dialectological tradition, which was always aware of the 
importance of the geographical diffusion of linguistic innovations and the 


development of transition zones and linguistically intermediate forms. 


A notion that relates to dialect contact is that of ‘dialect continuum’. This 
notion is a convenient and to a large degree realistic description of the 
situation of the dialectal map of an area. Following Chambers & Trudgill 
(1998, 6-7), we may say that 


The notion of the dialect continuum is perhaps a little difficult to grasp because, 
as has already been noted, we are used to thinking of linguistic varieties as 
discrete entities ... but the fact that such continua exist stresses the legitimacy 
of using labels for varieties in an ad hoc manner. Given that we have dialect 
continua, then the way we divide up and label particular bits of a continuum 
may often be, from a purely linguistic point of view, arbitrary. 


A dialect continuum does not refer to a static notion but is characterized by 
a dynamic balance among a number of varieties within it. Weinreich, 
Labov & Herzog (1968, 100-101) speak of an “orderly heterogeneity” 
which moves towards a “structured variation”, meaning that the dialectal 
variation is not a haphazard and disorderly phenomenon but is rather 
subject to specific rules as is language change as a whole. It is precisely 
this move from “orderly heterogeneity” to “structured variation” that 
allows the systematic study also of dialectal variation and dialect continua.4 
As is often the case, within a dialect continuum it is possible to have 
various dialectal combinations, interrelations and interactions, all structured 
in such a way that the general balance and intelligibility is maintained. 

However, the dialect continuum based on geographical criteria (hence, 
on the traditional means of isoglosses) is only one way of determining such 
dialect areas. Dialect continua can also be determined on the basis of 
sociolinguistic criteria (Chambers & Trudgill 1998, 7-9), and the situation 
in ancient Greek dialectology calls upon at least a consideration of this 
parameter, especially in Thessaly and Macedonia where there are strong 
indications that some features of the dialect map of the area are associated 
with this notion, even though the amount of documentation is still not so 
adequate as e. g. for Attic. 

We may also have a case where within a dialect continuum one or more 
sub-continua are discerned. In such a case, there might be different layers, 
chronological, dialectal and/or linguistic, or even sociolinguistic. Here the 
relative chronology criteria of classifying and ordering linguistic changes 
constitute a useful heuristic method in studying the linguistic history (and 
pre-history) of an area, as lucidly stated by Andersen (2003, v): 


The chronological layering of the lexical and grammatical material of a 


language may reflect the prehistory of its speakers in several ways. For instance, 
layers of word formation or borrowing may bear witness to stages in 
technological development or to changing currents in spiritual culture; irregular 
phonological reflexes may be evidence of the convergence of diverse dialects in 
the formation of a tradition of speaking; layers of material from different source 
languages may form a record of changing cultural contacts in the past; in some 
instances, layers of material from a single source language spanning a lengthy 
period of time shed light on the prehistoric development of both the target 
language and the source language. The stratigraphic evidence may be 
sufficiently determinate to suggest the nature of the contact in individual 
prehistoric episodes of language contact, indicating whether it was indirect or 
direct, ephemeral or long lasting, a borrowing relationship or a case of language 
shift. Lexical and grammatical elements may carry different weight in the 
evaluation of prehistoric episodes of language contact, as may also appellatives 
and propria, and among propria, hydronyms, toponyms, and anthroponyms. 


By replacing “prehistoric” with “historical”, the above quote applies 
perfectly to the studied area of central and northern Greece in antiquity, 
which is such a dynamic area where most if not all of these layers are in 
operation: all these phenomena are reflected in the studies herein. 

The notion of stratigraphy is a technical term that entered linguistic lore 
from geology and the geological studies by the Scotch James Hutton in the 
1780s and became known by the English geologist Sir Charles Lyell in the 
1830s. Despite the occasional — not without reason — criticism against it, 
the notion of stratum provides historical linguistics with a useful heuristic 
tool in the study of areal phenomena and language relations in linguistic 
zones, hence the terms substratum, superstratum and adstratum that 
describe the effects of linguistic contacts. In the case of Greek dialectology 
we may have in some instances, e. g. Macedonia, in addition to simple 
stratal, also binary (or even more complex) relations between strata, 
something like what Andersen (2003, 3) calls “a matrix stratum and its 
substratum or a matrix stratum and its superstratum”. The final result of 
such a procedure (i. e. the application of stratigraphy to linguistic 
(pre-)history) 

““’.. In some cases, is fairly concrete information about population contacts in 
the past and about the social and/or cultural differences between the populations 
involved ... At the other extreme, the yield is the identification of small numbers 
of items that do not fit established patterns of correspondence, which therefore 
can be suspected of being accessions, but about which there is little or nothing 
more to say” (Andersen 2003, 4; emphasis added). 


The portion of the quote in italics seems to be a fitting statement on the 


possible linguistic situation in some areas of the ancient kingdom of 
Macedonia (cf. further Crespo 2012, 2015 and in this volume). 


1.2Areal linguistics, Sprachbund and Greek dialectology 


One possible consequence of language contact is the formation of linguistic 
areas or zones (Sprachbund), whereby various languages (at least three) 
tend to develop some common structural features as a result of contact 
rather and not because of genetic inheritance or accident. These similarities 
appear in all domains of grammatical structure of the languages involved 
such as phonological, morphological, syntactic as well as in the 
phraseological and the semantic fields (see Thomason 2001, 311). Joseph 
(this volume, p. 197, with reference to a forthcoming book by Friedman 
and Joseph, 2018, ch. 8.4), emphasizes the significant role of a Sprachbund 
in language relations, saying: 


they [sprachbunds] do exist; there are zones of contact that reflect the effects of 
intense multi-lateral multi-directional mutual multilingualism. Recognizing 
such a construct seems to be an inevitable consequence of taking linguistic 
geography seriously and of studying what is found in key geographic zones 
linguistically. The sprachbund is a well-instantiated and distinctly observable 
entity shaped by space and time and by social and political milieu, but at base 
by speaker-to-speaker contact. 


Such is the case in later times (medieval period and thereafter) of the 
Balkan Sprachbund, but a similar Sprachbund might have existed in the 
area much earlier. Joseph goes on to say that the ancient Balkans could 
very well present a Sprachbund since linguistic diversity, the necessary 
precondition for such a phenomenon, is present. However, after sifting the 
existing evidence, Joseph focuses on some similarities between Greek and 
Albanian, and concludes that (p. 210): 


Nonetheless, if even some of the matchings between ancient Greek and 
Albanian are due to contact, then an ancient sprachbund is not to be ruled out, 
and the sifting of features hinted at here would be a start towards a better 
understanding of such a prehistoric construct, but only as far as Greek and 
Albanian are concerned ... But as things stand, all we have is some tantalizing 
bits of evidence, and some suggestive indications, but nothing more, an 
unsatisfying situation but a realistic one, given the state of our knowledge. 


Yet this conclusion does not preclude mutual influences and interrelations 
among these languages, some of which may indeed have some 


characteristics of a real Sprachbund, although this cannot be proven. It is 
certain that in antiquity the Greek dialects of the north (during the second 
and first millennia BC) were in contact with a number of so-called Paleo- 
Balkan languages like Illyrian, Thracian, Dacian, Phrygian and perhaps 
others as well. The problem with most of these languages (with the 
exception of Phrygian) is their poor attestation. They have been known to 
us through scanty epigraphic evidence, some onomastics (toponyms, 
anthroponyms, theonyms) and various glosses and statements in ancient 
authors, grammarians and lexicographers (most notably Hesychius), but 
unfortunately only a few features of their grammatical structures can be 
reconstructed (for an assessment, see Joseph 2014 and in this volume).5 

Even though we cannot speak with certainty of a Balkan Sprachbund in 
antiquity, the study of the Greek dialects of the north, also taking into 
consideration the possible interactions with other Paleo-Balkan languages, 
may bear some fruit in the end. Ancient Macedonia, for instance, might be 
such a case, where there seems to exist some kind of coexistence of Greek 
speech along with one or two other languages, perhaps one of them being 
Phrygian (see Crespo 2012, 2015 and in the present volume). 


2On some pertinent tenets of ancient Greek 
dialectology 


The 19th century marks, among others, the establishment of Greek 
epigraphy as a subfield of classical philology, a fact with serious 
consequences also for the emergence of yet another subfield of classical 
philology, namely the study of the ancient Greek dialects. The (formal) 
starting point is the publication of the seminal work by Ahrens, De 
Graecae linguae dialectis (2 vols., 1839-1843). It was also at that time that 
comparative (mainly Indo-European) linguistics was launched, which 
broadened the perspective of classical philology and the interpretation of 
the classical languages, Greek and Latin. During the 1880s and the 1890s 
more epigraphic material came to light and more corpora for Greek 
inscriptions were prepared, leading to analytical and more sophisticated 
discussions of the Greek dialects, e. g. Meister (1882-1889) and Hoffmann 
(1891-1893), Smyth (1887b) on the Arcado-Cypriot dialect, and later on 
Buck (1907) on the interrelations among the dialects; furthermore, we have 
the handbooks by Thumb (1909), with the second edition prepared by 
Kieckers (vol. I: Thumb & Kieckers 1932) and Scherer (vol. Il: Thumb & 
Scherer 1959) as well as Meillet (1913) on the dialect subgroupings, 


Bechtel’s very analytical three-volume reference work (1921-1924), and 
other works along the same lines. With these works the synchronic 
relations of the Greek dialects were more or less established (with minor 
variation regarding the exact way of grouping and subgrouping), laying the 
foundations for the debate over the prehistory and the historical relations 
between the various dialect groups. 

The ‘wave theory’ largely propounded by Kretschmer (1909), 
according to which the dialectal picture of ancient Greece reflected the 
arrival in Greece of the Greek-speaking Indo-European population in three 
consecutive waves, gave its place to other, more sophisticated theories with 
regard to the prehistory of the Greek dialects, especially the theories that 
explain phenomena of convergence and divergence in the history of the 
language (see, among others, Porzig 1954 and Risch 1955). Cowgill (1966, 
78) put this process in the following way: “Modern techniques of dialect 
geography have been used to provide approximate dates for innovations, 
and the realization that innovations can spread across existing dialect 
boundaries has led to soberer views of prehistoric migrations”. And, of 
course, the decipherment and study of the Mycenaean documents since 
1953 have enabled a better look into the prehistory of Greek in general and 
the formation of the early Greek dialects in particular, by showing that 
dialectal divergences most likely took place on Greek soil after the 
language of the Linear B tablets (see also Janko in this volume). 

The study of dialects has followed (albeit at a slower pace) the overall 
development of general linguistics and, depending on the viewpoint applied 
and/or the time period of its history, it presents various methodological 
techniques or approaches. The so-called ‘traditional’ dialectology is 
historical and focuses mainly on isolated linguistic features; ‘structural’ 
dialectology chooses a synchronic perspective and its objective is the study 
of the linguistic system of the dialect; ‘genetic’ dialectology is also 
synchronic and aims at stating the rules of the linguistic system of the 
dialect; finally, the ‘sociolinguistic’ approach places the user of the dialect 
at its epicenter as the agent of dialectal variation. Each approach has its 
own peculiar techniques, yet they are not mutually exclusive of each other, 
and thus some type of combinatory approach is possible (for instance, 
Weinreich 1954). 

There is a general belief that, despite the rich material on the Greek 
dialects, the overall picture of their history is for several reasons and in 
many respects incomplete. For some regions, like the northern and the 
western areas, this picture is yet less clear due to the fact that their written 
documents are scanty and late as well as to the isolation and lack of or 


difficulty in communication with the rest of the Greek-speaking world, in 
particular with the southern regions and Attica, and perhaps also due to an 
underestimation of the extant material. Colvin (2010, 201) summarizes this 
situation in the following way: 


First, many regions of Greece took up writing late, in the period when the 
dialects were retreating in the face of the Koine, which gradually took over as 
the written standard. Even before the appearance of the Hellenistic Koine ..., in 
many culturally backward areas in the northern and western areas of mainland 
Greece one has the impression that the dialect presented in inscriptions is a local 
written Koine (in fact, a West Greek koina!) rather than a close approximation 
to a regional idiom. Secondly, even in those regions where inscriptions (or 
literary texts) go back to an early period, it is likely that we are dealing with a 
standardized or official version of the dialect, which — in the nature of written 
languages — reflected a conservative variety of the dialect and was largely 
immune to change (since writing systems quickly become fossilized). 


Another factor that complicates the situation is the social and cultural 
grounding of language (see again Colvin 2010, 201-202): 


Language is so mixed up with politics and collective identity that it is difficult 
to predict in a given case what the factors influencing the choice of an “official” 
language variety will be: candidates are likely to include distinctiveness (from 
neighbors), reference to prestigious literary poetic traditions, and the linguistic 
features of a political elite. 


The features of distinctiveness, prestige and choices by political elites are 
important factors in linguistic planning and politics, and the area we 
investigate seems to offer such strong cases, in particular Macedonia, 
Thessaly (cf. Helly in this volume and references therein), whereas in other 
cases it is the very nature of the activity that also determines the nature and 
character of the dialect(s) used, especially pronounced in international cult 
centers like Delphi and Dodona (for the latter see Méndez Dosuna and 
Tselikas in this volume) or in the cases of organized state collectivities like 
the Delian League which seems to have taken for granted the use of Attic 
by its members. For the cases of koineization and the development of 
regional koines and the role of sociolinguistic concerns in this process, see 
also the studies in this volume by Bubenik, Filos and Striano. 

Traditionally, ancient Greek dialectology revolves around the following 
main themes: How are the different dialects classified in terms of 
geographic and linguistic features? What are the relations between the 
dialects, mainly on the basis of isoglosses? What is the position of Aeolic 


in the dialectal map of ancient Greek? In what way does Mycenaean relate 
to the dialects of the first millennium BC? These questions and/or themes 
have long dominated the relevant discussions, and only recently there have 
been some systematic efforts to introduce to the picture proper 
sociolinguistic concerns too. As a result, the way the discussion was 
organized left out of the debate some questions that prove to be important 
for understanding the whole issue of Greek dialectology. 


3The present volume 


The present volume moves along the general thematic guidelines of the two 
meetings mentioned in the beginning of the Introduction. Thus, the 
emphasis is on the linguistic map of central and northern Greece in 
antiquity (from the beginnings down to the Roman period). More 
specifically, the areas covered in the studies are Thessaly, Boeotia, Locris 
and Phocis, Acarnania, Aetolia, Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, and the islands 
of northern Aegean along with the coast of N. Asia Minor and the Black 
Sea. The papers deal with all aspects of the linguistic makeup of the area 
under investigation (various phonological issues, morphological problems, 
and syntactic phenomena) and with all types of evidence: epigraphic, 
textual, lexicographical, onomastics and other information that attest to the 
linguistic map of the area as well as to intra-dialect variations and/or sub- 
divisions, and relations of Greek to other languages of the wider vicinity, 
such as the ancient Balkan languages. A number of papers take a 
comparative view as to the way the various dialects interacted with one 
another, whereas other contributions take a descriptive and/or a historical 
and/or a sociolinguistic approach to the dialects investigated, the various 
strata and/or substrata observed, the dialectal and/or language admixture, 
dialect continuum phenomena, etc. 

This geographical framework also determines to a large part the basic 
issues to be addressed in this volume. First of all, why focus on central and 
northern Greece? Then, how is the ‘dividing’ line between ‘north’ and 
‘south’ decided and why is the ‘central’ component of Greek dialectology 
included within this area?6 These questions in turn beget a series of sub- 
questions and other issues which also need to be addressed, such as the 
geographical and linguistic expansion and classification of dialects, the 
way the inter-dialectal relations are established (e. g. by means of 
traditional isoglosses alone or there are other mechanisms as well), the 
possibility of dealing with one or more dialect continua and the way these 


continua are determined; is ‘traditional’ dialectological research capable of 
addressing these questions or are new tools and approaches necessary? Is 
the sociolinguistic approach feasible for studying ancient Greek dialects, 
and if yes, how is it applied in the fragmentary corpus that some of the 
dialects are attested in? Furthermore, some other issues to be addressed in a 
number of studies of the present volume relate to the following questions: 
In addition to the inter-dialectal relations, how do these dialects relate to 
other non-Greek varieties and/or languages inside and outside the Greek 
territory in antiquity? Is it possible and to what extent to speak of language 
or dialectal substrate (or substrates) in the dialectal map of the area under 
investigation? What can we make, with respect to these issues, of 
epigraphic material and/or historical, philological and other testimonies? To 
various degrees these questions had been the concern of the two 
aforementioned meetings and are now presented in a more systematic way 
in the studies of the present volume. 

But before moving on, a few more words on the selection of the 
research area should be added. In such an endeavor and in a volume of this 
scope it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to deal with the 
huge amount of material, primary and secondary sources, literature and 
other relevant information for the whole of the dialectal space of ancient 
Greece. Such a task could very well be a sequel to the present work. For the 
moment, the aspirations of the editorial team are humbler: to take (or offer 
for that matter) a foretaste of part of the linguistic or dialectal map of 
ancient Greece. We know that even this area alone is huge for such an 
endeavor, much of the material has not yet been studied, new finds keep 
seeing the light and in some ways the research ground is shifty and ever- 
changing. Nevertheless, we thought that a new mapping of this dialectal 
area is possible and necessary. For instance, research in Thessaly is 
continuing and the material so far points to important future developments 
as to the position of the ‘Thessalian’ dialect(s) within Greek dialectological 
studies, a first glimpse of which is offered in Helly’s contribution in this 
volume (to mention just one work). The area of Epirus and the North-West 
Greek area in general is admittedly an under-investigated region, although 
much of what has seen the light so far indicates that it is of vital importance 
for understanding the transformation of the linguistic picture in time and 
space and for the formation of the linguistic geography of the area later on. 
The recently published rich corpus of oracular lead tablets (lamellae) from 
Dodona (see Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis 2013) offers a firm basis 
towards establishing a better idea of the linguistic situation in Epirus and 
the surrounding regions. The over one thousand, however short and/or 


fragmentary, tablets that have not been included in the 2013 edition may 
prove significant, and this calls for an immediate move to this direction. 
Despite the undeniable shortcomings of the available epigraphic material 
there is some reasonable hope that NW Greece may serve as a good living 
laboratory for cross-linguistic and cross-dialectal studies since it constitutes 
a crossroads whereby various Greek dialects and various languages meet 
and interact in interesting ways, resulting in a colorful picture of its 
linguistic map, both in antiquity and in later stages. If we add to this the 
fact that (ancient) Macedonian shows special (genetic) affinities to this 
group of dialects of ancient Greek, the entire issue gains a new pace and 
added scholarly interest: through the linguistic history of the area we may 
also be able to disentangle some difficult, dark or completely unknown 
aspects of the history of northern Greece in ancient times. One only hopes 
that new finds keep coming to light and are studied systematically in due 
course and good time, for instance, the new epigraphic material from 
Methoni, Pieria or from western Macedonia (e. g. Kozani, Grevena, etc.) 
and from other areas which up to now were believed to give no signs of 
ancient writing (for Methoni, see Tzifopoulos 2012 and Tzifopoulos 2015). 

In addition, we decided to concentrate our effort, at least for the 
moment, in northern Greece, an area which affords new and less studied 
material and therefore new possibilities for innovations and improvements 
to our knowledge of ancient Greek dialectology and the history of the 
Greek language as a whole. This is facilitated by the presence of new 
sources and resources: Dodona, Methone, the well-known Pella curse 
tablet, the edition of (Lower) Macedonian inscriptions (see Gounaropoulou 
& Hatzopoulos 1998 and Gounaropoulou, Paschidis & Hatzopoulos 2015), 
LGPN IV, and finally a research program on the ancient Greek dialects of 
northern Greece and an electronic databank of literary, epigraphic, and 
historical material and onomastics by the Center for the Greek Language, 
Thessaloniki (online: http://ancdialects.greeklanguage.gr), and so on. 
Another relevant point is the challenge to study the linguistic history of the 
region given the peculiarities of northern Greece when compared to the 
southern Greek areas, which have traditionally been the focus of linguists. 
In addition, this area demonstrates strong sociolinguistic and cultural 
contacts among speakers of Greek and of other languages (e. g. Illyrian, 
Thracian, Phrygian, etc.) within a possible Sprachbund relationship, along 
with the contacts and interrelations of Greek with other languages through 
the extensive colonization and expansion of the Greek-speaking territory in 
the new lands. 

Furthermore, we seem to have a rather ‘colorful’ and diverse picture of 


the overall linguistic/dialectal map of the area under investigation, for 
whose understanding we need to resort not only to the linguistic material or 
to the traditional ‘linguistic geography’ approach, but we also have to 
extend the method into wider areas of interest that include linguistic, 
philological, historical, archaeological, cultural and social information that 
form constitutive parts of the developmental history of the area, an 
“archaeology of the populations”, as stated by Helly (this volume), who in 
summarizing his findings about the constitutive elements of a possible 
historical (1. e. dialectal) grammar of Thessaly adds (p. 368): 


The study of ortho(graphic)-phonological variation undertaken for the purpose 
of this paper may bring to the fore, I believe, the elements of an ‘archaeology of 
the populations’. Through the study of this kind of variation we may interpret 
some other differences: if not in terms of social strata, at least differences 
between distinct population groups, 1. e. “people of the mountains’ and ‘people 
of the plains’, or ‘northerners’ and ‘southerners’; at same time, we may track 
the expansion of each of these groups throughout the Thessalian space, which 
eventually led to gradual acculturation with each other. All these groups had 
originally their own ‘proper’ language with its own distinct features 
respectively. But these features often became ‘masked’ in the course of time: 
first by the use of the same type of alphabet, given that the small number of 
signs imposed obvious constraints on writing options; then by the introduction 
of a dialectal koine which increasingly became dominant in cases of drafting 
official texts to be engraved on stone; finally, by the particular style of the 
language of administration (and chancellery). 


Or, to put it in a slightly different way, the linguistic situation of many 
areas under investigation in this volume has to await new insights, in 
addition to new material, in order to sort out many obscure details and put 
in order various aspects of its consistency. Perhaps the material from 
Dodona is such a characteristic case that shows exactly the state of our 
knowledge and understanding of the linguistic history of the area, as seen 
in the following concluding remarks by Méndez Dosuna (this volume, p. 
294): “The new epigraphic material stands out as a fascinating assortment 
of different dialects ... The curious dialect mixture of many texts remains 
an enigma. The new inquiries confront us with some difficult questions that 
are still awaiting a definitive answer from Zeus Naios himself’. It is 
precisely this “fascinating assortment” of dialects that forms the “enigma” 
which in its turn provides the motivation of the studies of the present 
volume. 


3.1The volume contents 


Although the studies of the volume cover all major dialect groups, i. e. 
Doric and NW Greek, Aeolic, and Ionic, in terms of geographical and 
dialectal criteria combined they fall into the following six thematic/ 
geographical groups: 


(i)Genetic relations, synchronic contacts and convergences 
A number of papers deal with genetic relations, contacts and convergences 
either among the different dialects or with other languages within a ‘Balkan 
Sprachbund’ area. J. L. Garcia Ramon offers an up-to-date account of the 
major issues of ancient Greek dialectology, reviewing in a critical way the 
different methodological and theoretical approaches that have been applied, 
pointing out the benefits and the shortcomings of each one of them, 
concluding that “... the historical-comparative approach remains, at least to 
my mind, valid for the classification and prehistoric reconstruction of the 
Greek dialects, and in addition, it looks promising for further developments 
in research” (§ 18). His emphatic statement that “the main questions of 
Greek dialectology remain today basically the same as they were at the 
beginning of the discipline” (§ 27) is a basic tenet in his critical exposition 
of the progress made in the field. Through the examination of specific cases 
of dialectal material he points out the difficulties and the pitfalls in the 
effort to create a diachronic and/or synchronic dialect map of ancient 
Greece. A characteristic case is his position with regard to the dialect 
situation of Thessalian, an admittedly extremely complex matter, where he 
states, among others: “The traditional division into (North-)East Thessalian 
(Pelasgiotis, Perrhaebia) and (South-)West Thessalian (Thessaliotis, 
Hestiaeotis) turned out to be wrong, as was clearly shown by the 
convention of the Basaidai (Matropolis, end of 3 c. BC), edited by B. 
Helly (1970). This text made it evident that Hestiaeotis had a special 
position as against the rest of the region” (§ 14). Thus, Garcia Ramon 
concludes that in the present state of our knowledge, ancient Greek dialects 
cannot be approached as if they were dialects of a modern language, where 
all variants and all local and sub-local divergences are documented in 
living speech, but we operate instead with relative approximations, with the 
overall reconstruction of the prehistory and the exact dialect geography 
remaining to some extent speculative. 

R. Janko revisits the issue of the ‘classical’ division of the dialects 
between East and West Greek and attempts to trace its beginnings from at 
least the Mycenaean palatial period. On the basis of some new evidence 


indicating that Arca-do-Cypriot was spoken in Crete and the SE Aegean 
into post-palatial times, 1. e. before Doric reached these areas, and on the 
basis of features shared by Doric with Ionic and Aecolic, he claims that this 
evidence shows that the latter dialects arose as two different “bridge- 
dialects’ between Doric on the one hand, and Mycenaean on the other (and 
that Aeolic is essentially West rather than East Greek). Finally, Janko 
claims that their eventual geographic locations respectively prove that Ionic 
arose along the Gulf of Corinth and Aeolic in central Greece, either at the 
end of the palatial period or soon after, before spreading to the eastern 
Aegean afterwards. 

A. Striano’s paper deals with the existence of standard languages other 
than the (Attic-Ionic) koine in ancient Greece, and tries to answer the 
question whether these languages meet the criteria required for their 
classification as standard varieties. Her focus lies mainly with the 
supradialectal koina of North-West Greek as found in documents of the 
period of the activity of the Aetolian League (on which see also Minon 
2014). 

V. Bubenik’s topic is also the North-West Doric koina, which was the 
business and administrative language of the central Greek regions 
(Acarnania, Aetolia, Phocis, Locris) and Epirus. It was a Doric-based 
variety but it also shows the adoption of a number of Attic-Ionic forms as 
well as the elimination of several ‘extreme’ West Greek dialectal forms. As 
stated by Bubenik, “this process started with the contact among speakers of 
mutually understandable varieties of North-West Doric regional varieties 
(Acarnanian, Aetolian, Locrian, Phocian) and their exposure to the spoken 
and written varieties of the prestigious Attic-Ionic koine” (p. 150). In his 
contribution, Bubenik examines the geographic spread of this koina and the 
linguistic diffusion linked with the overall activity of the Aetolian League, 
such as the political, social and religious activity of Delphi. 

As we saw in 1.1, the idea of a dialect continuum is a useful concept in 
modern dialectology within the general framework of linguistic geography 
and language/ dialect contact. N. Pantelidis examines three neighboring 
dialects which exhibit a plethora of shared features, namely Locrian, 
Phocian and Boeotian, exploring the possibility of having to do with 
precisely such a continuum (or sub-continuum) in this area. 

A. C. Cassio focuses on the origin of the dative ending -soo1, an 
innovation confined to some Greek dialects only. In particular, he 
concentrates on the way these datives were created, their co-existence with 
other types of dative, and the question of the alleged artificial creation of 
some of them in the epic language, which must be considered in the light of 


a new attestation in an inscription from Skotoussa, Thessaly. He thus offers 
new arguments for the Bopp/Brugmann explanation of their emergence 
against the proportion model suggested by Wackernagel. 

One of the most celebrated themes of (modern) Balkan linguistics is the 
Balkan Sprachbund. As noted in 1.2 above, the notion of ‘Sprachbund’ 
may explain various phenomena of language (and dialect) convergence on 
all structural levels of the languages involved. B. Joseph examines the 
available evidence for such a Sprachbund among the Balkan languages in 
antiquity. Although it is very possible that such a ‘language league’ did 
exist, the first evidence dates much later. After sifting the existing 
evidence, Joseph confines his comparison to some similarities between 
Greek and Albanian where, he thinks, there is a possibility of some type of 
Sprachbund phenomena between the two languages, concluding that “... as 
things stand, all we have is some tantalizing bits of evidence, and some 
suggestive indications, but nothing more, an unsatisfying situation but a 
realistic one, given the state of our knowledge” (p. 210; see also 1.2 above). 


(ii)Epirus and the international religious center of Dodona 

The second thematic group is the dialectal group of North-West Greek: the 
focus here is on the linguistic situation in north-western Greece, with one 
study by P. Filos offering a short overview of the linguistic character and 
dialectal position of Epirus in antiquity, two studies on the Dodona 
lamellae, especially in view of the recently published collection of over 
4000 texts (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis 2013), namely one study 
by S. Tselikas dealing with the Doric dialects in the corpus of oracular 
tablets from Dodona, and another one by J. Méndez Dosuna on the 
language of the non-Doric inquiries of the Dodona corpus. The picture 
coming out of these three studies is that Epirus as a linguistic area has been 
understudied although the material seems to be important and very 
promising, even for the study of other Greek dialects (cf. e. g. a number of 
Thessalian features in some Dodona lamellae). More systematic collection 
and examination of new finds or old material that has not yet been 
considered may shed light on the history of the Greek language in the area 
and the history and relations of the Greek dialects amongst themselves and 
with other languages of the wider south-western Balkan peninsula (e. g. 
Illyrian, Albanian, etc.). 


(iii)(Ancient) Macedonian 
As mentioned in the beginning of this note, Macedonian featured as one of 


the main themes of the 2012 meeting, and this volume devotes a separate 
section to this dialect. Recent scholarship has established the position of 
(ancient) Macedonian within the dialect map of North-West Greek (see, 
among others, Méndez Dosuna 2012, 2014, 2015; Crespo 2012, 2015). 
Here belongs the study by M. Hatzopoulos, who offers a critical review of 
recent research on the Macedonian dialect, arguing that all available 
evidence points to the conclusion that this is a Greek dialect of the North- 
West group. To the same group also belongs the study by E. Crespo which 
focuses on the issue of the representation of the voiced stops in 
Macedonian. The author reiterates with new arguments and additional 
typological evidence the ‘intra-Macedonian’ interpretation of the phonetic 
peculiarities of (ancient) Macedonian proving the place of the dialect 
within the dialect geography of ancient Greek. 


(iv) Thessalian 

As was also indicated in 3 above, Thessalian had always been of special 
significance to Greek dialectologists because of the precarious relationship 
of this dialect to the rest of the Greek dialects, but also for its position 
within the Aeolic group. This volume is no exception and Thessalian 
receives a good number of contributions, recognizing thus the significance 
of this dialect for drawing the linguistic map of Thessaly as well as of 
central and northern Greece in general. 

B. Helly adduces new material and methodological insights in an effort 
to draw a historical grammar of the Thessalian dialect; he argues that 
Thessalian was developed as a unitary variety in the tetrads of Thessaly, as 
was already established by scholars in the past. But he further adds some 
data that have emerged more recently and can be analyzed better now, in 
the light of novel concepts that linguists have been able to develop over the 
past three decades. 

A pertinent issue of Thessalian phonology is that of palatalized 
consonants. E. Nieto Izquierdo re-examines this problem, noting that the 
arguments put forth in the past are insufficient, erroneous and inconclusive. 
He further points out that (a rule of) gemination without palatalization is 
also possible, both from the point of view of general phonetic theory and in 
the context of ancient Greek. With respect to this point, he says that this 
rule of gemination had two main characteristics, namely (i) it was an 
ongoing process in historical Thessalian, (i1) it was combined with another 
rule according to which there was absorption of yod after /s, r/. 

J. Méndez Dosuna discusses the ending -(1)ev in the 3pl. of past tenses 
of the indicative arguing that this is one of the most significant 


morphological features of Thessalian. An interface between the ‘oblique 
imperfect’ and the oblique optative, as suggested by some scholars, could 
not serve as the motivation for the spread of 3pl. -()ev, and therefore the 
answer must be sought for elsewhere. 

On the basis of a recently published Thessalian inscription featuring 
two decrees, J. de la Villa focuses on the expression of tense, aspect and 
mood in Thessalian in the 34 c. BC. More specifically, he focuses on the 
differences in the use of the present and the aorist stems, the alternative use 
of imperative and ‘jussive’ future as well as of the indicative, the 
subjunctive and the conditional sentences. 

A. Lillo examines the difficult and problematic constructions with 
moxki in Thessalian, linking functionally aoxxi with constructions of 
éugaviCa with mepi. In particular, he investigates whether it would be 
possible to explain the development of the complex 20t 10 «i to 20Kk1, to 
which his answer is positive, arguing that this explanation is possible if 
mOKkt is taken as a remodeling of 20t TO kt by analogy with dvéKi and with 
loss of the article 16. Thus, the phrase aot 10 «i should have been 
remodeled into 20t ki > m0xKkt, considering the whole development as a 
case of grammaticalization of mOTK1 > MOKKL. 


(v)Lesbian 
Two studies deal with Lesbian and Asian Aecolic, and eventually with the 
classification problems associated with this group. M. Finkelberg discusses 
the position of Lesbian within the Aeolic group of the Greek dialects and 
revisits the question by examining innovations, selections and retentions 
that Lesbian shares with mainland Greek to the exclusion of Ionic, with 
mainland Greek and Ionic, and with Ionic to the exclusion of mainland 
Greek. In this way, by a progressive isolation of clusters of isoglosses in 
accordance with clearly defined criteria she tries to assess the position of 
Lesbian vis-a-vis the dialects of mainland Greece, on the one hand and the 
Ionic of Asia Minor, on the other. 

In his contribution on Lesbian and its position within the Aeolic group, 
R. Hodot warns against drawing any easy conclusions about the position of 
a dialect within a group, especially when the evidence is meager. This 
seems to be the case with Lesbian, the evidence for which is confined to 
two centuries (4th — 3rd ¢, BC). As put by Hodot (p. 468), 


With such meager evidence at hand, one must be careful when describing 
Lesbian, and ought to refrain from claiming to be able to give a complete 
picture of the dialect through extrapolation from the same insufficient evidence. 


It is not possible either to make up for this shortfall by means of prehistoric 
dialect reconstruction or through any comparison with remote dialects. In other 
words, we may say that as far as Lesbian is concerned, one can hardly describe 
anything else beyond its disappearance. 


(vi)North lonic and the Black Sea 

North Ionic is represented by three studies, covering the north Ionic insular 
and coastal areas as well as the Black Sea. In the north Aegean, Ionian 
colonists were in control of almost the entire area, but the main leaders 
were insular Ionians. M. del Barrio devotes two studies to the dialect of this 
area: the first focuses on the Ionian colonies on the Thracian coast of the 
Aegean, from the rivers Strymon to Hebros as well as on the islands of 
Thasos and Samothrace. As noted by Del Barrio, the data we have from 
these colonies generally show that the original linguistic varieties are based 
on the dialect of the respective metropolis, i. e. the Ionic of the Cyclades 
(Paros) in the case of Thasos and the Thasian peraea, and East Ionic in the 
case of Samothrace, Abdera and Maroneia, although from early on they are 
subjected to the influence of both Attic and the koine. 

In her second paper, Del Barrio moves on to the colonies of the Black 
Sea and the Propontis. In all these areas there is an interesting linguistic- 
dialectal mix-up, as a result of contacts with other Greek dialects in the 
region (and not only), e. g. Ionic (Black Sea) and Doric (Propontis). 
Although there are gaps in our knowledge about the history of the area in 
the Archaic period, for later periods there is clear evidence for extensive 
contacts between the two dialects, e. g. onomastics in general and 
especially patronymics. On the other hand, although once again we are not 
sure about their exact nature or history, there are other common features in 
the region which may have been developments particular to the area, 
whereas contacts of Greek with other languages of the region are 
represented in toponyms and personal names. 

A. Alonso Déniz discusses initial psilosis vs. aspiration in the dialect of 
Thasos, focusing on the few instances of psilosis that have been transmitted 
in some fragments of Archilochus of Paros, e. g. éx’ fiBns, éx’ Novying, etc. 
In contrast to the common practice of dismissing all examples of psilosis in 
Archilochus’ poetry as careless modifications by late copyists, Alonso 
Déniz challenges this view and suggests a hypothesis on the basis of the 
Thasian epigraphic data linking the dialectal features in Archilochus to 
local developments of the dialect of Thasos. As stated by the author, “... 
Thasos may have played a role in the transmission of his work and that this 
evidence may correlate to other archaeological, religious and historical 


data” (p. 535). He further adduces evidence in favor of his argument from 
the analogical gen. sg. -goc/-evcg of masculine d-stem personal names which 
are attested in some Ionic cities of Chalcidice and in Thasos from the 4th c. 
BC onwards, e. g. AOnvddeoc, Ppacmpisdene, etc. 


4Looking ahead 


With respect to the general character of northern Greece in antiquity (not 
only in a linguistic sense, though), Katici¢ (1976, 99) says: “The border 
area in question belongs neither entirely to the Aegean nor to the northern 
continental world, but constitutes a transitional region with marked features 
of both”. The picture painted by the studies of the present volume is similar 
but more complex than this description; in any case, we believe that it is a 
realistic representation of the likely linguistic map of central and northern 
Greece in antiquity: we deal with a mosaic consisting of a variety of 
dialectal features, with most salient, as expected, those of the dominant 
dialect in each region but with an admixture with features from other 
dialects resulting either from contacts with other dialects and/or languages 
or, in some cases, from the existence of dialect continua or sub-continua. 
Therefore, the investigation of this linguistic map is not a one-dimensional 
issue confined to a strict linguistic-geography framework, but rather a 
dynamic inter-dialectal and ever-shifting process in which linguistic and 
dialectal currents cross-cut horizontally and vertically on both the space 
and the time scale in a rather complex network of relations and interactions. 

A further point of interest is the fact that areas which for various 
reasons have been understudied or completely neglected by research in the 
past, such as north-western Greece (and Epirus) or Macedonia, can 
contribute important information towards a more complete picture of the 
linguistic situation in central and northern Greece in antiquity. The 
peculiarities and the particularities of the material from Epirus highlight the 
perspectives of research in this area. Furthermore, due to its complicated 
history, this area could be seen as a test bed for studies on language 
contacts both in antiquity and in later stages. In addition, the peculiar 
geophysical characteristics of the region with so many clusters of isolation 
provide ideal conditions for linguistic archaisms. 

On a somewhat more general and theoretical level, the study of dialects 
has immediate consequences for the study of the historical development of 
a language; both historians of language and historical linguists as a whole 
can benefit from considering the way dialects are organized, spread in 


space and time, and interact with one another. As put by De Vogelaer & 
Seiler (2012, 2, with reference to Moulton 1962, 25), 


... dialect comparison can be seen as a thought experiment, as a laboratory, 
because genetically closely related varieties demonstrate the effects language 
change may have under subtly varying conditions: What happens when a 
particular innovation is adopted in several dialects where it meets similar but 
slightly different linguistic environments? In addition, dialects seem to be 
superior data to build a theory of linguistic change on, since dialects are 
relatively free of standardization and therefore more tolerant of variant 
competition in grammar. Furthermore, variants gradually spread not only on the 
temporal, but also on the spatial dimension. By a careful study of subtle dialect 
differences in space we might therefore expect to uncover the minimal 
differences of implementational steps that have taken place in the course of 
linguistic history. 


Perhaps some of the questions posed earlier in this text have been answered 
in the studies of the volume, although it is equally possible that new 
questions have been raised which either did not find an answer here or 
cannot be answered at all, at least for the present. However, one thing 
becomes clear: if a ‘complete’ account of the Greek dialects is to be 
achieved at some point, first, more studies in the same spirit as the above 
have to be conducted for the whole of the ancient Greek dialectal corpus, 
and second, a diachronic study of the dialects must be conducted also for 
the rest of the history of the Greek language. As is known, the major 
obstacle in this effort is our dim knowledge or even complete ignorance of 
the dialectal situation during the Medieval Greek period, for which the 
forthcoming publication of a Medieval Greek Grammar by a Cambridge 
research team will be of utmost significance. Another task perhaps that is 
urgently needed to be addressed is a new historical grammar of the Greek 
language in its entirety or at least a thoroughly updated version of Jannaris’ 
An Historical Greek Grammar (1897).7 
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AOld and new questions, old and new 
approaches 


1Preliminary remarks: aim and scope 


(Ancient) Greek dialectology includes a wide series of questions, which 

have been paid more or less attention in the course of time according to the 

ever-changing interests in research. The study of the (ancient) Greek 

dialects may be undertaken, in a fairly simplistic formulation, along three 

main lines (‘axes’), namely (in reverse chronological order): 

(1)the attested dialects and their history; 

(2)their classification in the first millennium BC; 

(3)their prehistory and grouping at different stages of the second 
millennium BC. 


As a matter of fact, an answer to the questions relating to (1), which rely on 
the direct study of the texts, is an indispensable prerequisite to addressing 
(2) and (3), which may in turn be addressed together only within the 
methodological framework of linguistic comparison and reconstruction. 
For their part, (2) and (3) lead unavoidably to further questions like that of 
the actual (?) existence of a Proto-Greek language, and/or to the (hopeless) 
debate between ‘family tree’ and ‘convergence’ as the exclusive 
explanatory model for the development of Greek in its earlier phases. In the 
last few years these questions reappear periodically in the form of a large 
variety of approaches, which will be dealt with only tangentially in the 
present paper. Furthermore, some other scholarly attempts have ventured to 
deal with the Greek dialects through methods applied to dialects of living 
languages. 

First of all, I ought to point out, and in fact very overtly, that, to my 
mind, the current main questions of Greek dialectology, i. e. those which 


may receive an answer on the basis of the available evidence, on the one 
hand, and through the application of the current methods of linguistic 
description, comparison and reconstruction, on the other, have basically 
remained the same since the early times of the discipline, and even of the 
broader fields of historical and comparative linguistics in general. In fact, 
only two fields of Greek dialectal research are ‘properly’ new, namely 
Mycenaean and Macedonian: Mycenaean will simply be dealt with in this 
paper as yet another Greek dialect among others, whereas the position of 
Macedonian, a key topic in the Workshop on Ancient Greek Dialects 
organized by the Center for the Greek Language (Thessaloniki, 12—13 
October 2012), will not be examined at all. Literary dialects will also be 
left out of consideration here for obvious reasons. 

It goes without saying that the assumption that the questions which one 
can realistically try to answer are the same as more than 150 years ago does 
not necessarily mean that the many diverging interpretations of old (and 
new) questions proposed to date are wrong. In any case, in the last thirty 
years there has been an overflow of approaches, which are often presented 
as innovatory, and even more often they are complemented with sharp 
criticism of former research: in this context, former views are ignored or, 
even worse, deformed, while facts and other things that are by and large 
common wisdom are often presented as discoveries. 

The aim of the present contribution, which is not a Forschungsbericht 
and does not in fact aim to discuss all that has been done in the field of 
Greek dialectology over the past years,9 is twofold: on the one hand, to set 
forth what is really new and represents a step forward, either as an 
achievement or as a methodological approach; on the other hand, to clarify 
whether some new approaches are adequate and realistic enough, but also 
to highlight what they can really bring about. This will inevitably lead to a 
more general, yet crucial question eventually, the importance of which is 
often underestimated: what can really be the object of investigation in 
Greek dialectology, and as a matter of fact, to what extent? In other words, 
what do the Greek dialects allow us to know about them nowadays, and 
what do they not? An answer to these questions obviously depends on a 
realistic evaluation of what the currently available evidence allows us to 
state, but also to reconstruct. 

As the overview of the recent developments in Greek dialectology will 
show below, any great amount of optimism would be rather unwarranted. 
On the one hand, much of what pretends to be new or innovative may 
easily be recognized as a form of déja vu: for instance, the heterogeneous 
character of every single dialect in any certain region at the time in which it 


is attested (§ 3); or the lack of dialectal evidence proper for some North- 
West Greek regions (§ 19.1). In that respect, one may marvel at the fact that 
such obvious cases of common knowledge, but also many others 
apparently, are presented as breakthroughs in the Greek dialectological 
research. 

On the other hand, many of the alleged shortcomings and errors of 
earlier research are but misinterpretations, not to say a crude manner of 
misquotation: as far as I know, no serious dialectologist has ever tried to 
project the dialectal map of the first millennium BC back to the Bronze 
Age (§ 20); none has ever operated either with the Stammbaum model as 
the only possible model for explaining dialectal differences (§§ 22-23). 
Finally, a strong warning against some apparently new approaches to old or 
new questions is in order here, as they turn out to be neither really new nor 
realistic if one is aware of the insurmountable limitations of the epigraphic 
evidence: this is, for instance, the case with attempts to recognize sociolects 
in the attested dialects (§ 15), and even to project them back to the 
prehistory of Greek (§ 24); or to operate with the ethnics used by ancient 
historiography (and traditions), or even with non-Greek place names as 
evidence for an accurate reconstruction of the prehistory of the dialects (§§ 
25-26). 


2The limitations of the epigraphic evidence 


Let us highlight first of all some fairly banal facts about the nature and 
potential of our sources for the study of the Greek dialects. This is a crucial 
point, which is often not adequately evaluated, even though it decisively 
conditions on the one hand, our possibilites to describe and understand 
better the dialects, while it allows us on the other, to determine eventually 
which of our expectations are realistic and which are rather utopic. 

It is true that our sources are fairly rich in numbers; this applies to both 
the Mycenaean texts in the Linear B syllabic script of the second 
millennium BC (ca. 1380 — ca. 1200 BC; cf. also the oldest Cypriot 
inscription: o-pe-re-ta-u /Opteltau/, 11 c. BC?) and the alphabetic 
inscriptions of the first millennium BC, attested from the 8th c. BC 
onwards, as well as the inscriptions written in the Cypriot syllabary (from 
the 5t c. BC onwards). Furthermore, a large amount of glosses, sometimes 
with an indication of their origin, also consist a reliable source of 
information for lexical items and even for morphology.10 By contrast, the 
Greek literary languages are not very informative, although they may 
contain some genuine dialectal material. In any case, the limitations of the 


available evidence do not allow for much optimism about what we can 
really obtain from it: even the mere description of the dialects of the first 
millennium BC, in the form in which they are attested, encounters major 
difficulties: 

(1) The epigraphic material is limited and incoherent in some respects. 
It basically consists of: (a) (fairly standardized) official texts with a 
relatively reduced variety of vocabulary as well as with a rather 
monotonous syntax with rigid ‘patterns’ and standard formulas that recur 
and often contain local variants which actually conceal supradialectal 
patterns; (b) private and funerary texts in verse, which cannot provide us 
with any reliable information about the local dialect. 

(2) The epigraphic evidence is largely discontinuous, both 
chronologically and geographically. The archaic dialectal inscriptions are 
normally short texts; but of course there are some exceptions, e. g. the 
Laws of Gortyn, whereas dialectal inscriptions of a sizeable length 
essentially come from the Classical and especially from the post-Classical 
and Hellenistic periods, namely at a time when the influence exerted by the 
supradialectal standard languages shaped by Attic-Ionic (: koine, koinai) is 
already recognizible in official documents. On the other hand, there is an 
almost total absence of dialectal texts proper in some areas, such as 
Messenia, Achaia and most of the North-West Greek area, to mention just a 
number of those regions which could have been crucial for the linguistic 
(pre-) history of Greece. 

(3) The information about the respective actual dialects of the different 
regions is rather ‘defective’ in all respects. The influence of orthography 
often conceals phonetic reality, which only some (mis)spellings may reveal, 
though,11 and in adition, many crucial elements of morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary simply do not occur in dialectal texts — but even if they do 
occur, it is not always clear whether the data are genuinely dialectal or just 
reflect a supradialectal pattern, i. e. non-dialectal, pan-Greek forms with 
dialectally ‘colored’ spelling, genuine and/or artificial, or both options at 
the same time perhaps on some occasions (§§ 9-10). In other words, and a 
little more precisely, when one item occurs only in texts from one certain 
region or from just a few regions, it is impossible to recognize whether it is 
really dialectal or simply reflects the Greek language as attested in this 
region. On the other hand, the nature and the limitations of the available 
epigraphic evidence entail that intradialectal geography or sociolinguistics 
remain practically inaccessible, even for some well-documented dialects 
(§§ 14, 15). It must be stressed at this point that our scepticism about some 
(particular kind of) attempts does not imply at all that we cannot assume 


that the Greek dialects must have behaved in the same manner as modern 
dialects and languages do today. There can obviously be no serious doubt 
that geographical and sociolinguistic variations did exist in the case of the 
Greek dialects too, as they have always existed and still exist in every 
dialect or language, in all places and at all times. But of course, it is one 
thing to be certain that such variations existed, and quite another — and in 
fact entirely different — to believe that we can know what they were really 
like (and/or how they came about), arguing solely on the basis of the 
surviving written corpora, which are hopelessly limited in informativeness 
and size. Any such scholarly approach would simply be tantamount to lack 
of awareness of what the inscriptions can offer us, which may eventually 
often lead to a form of naive guesswork, and ultimately bring us into the 
domain of phantasy. 


3Common wisdom and supposed new ideas 


Before getting into the details of the points discussed in § 2, three 
statements on the strength of some more-than-obvious facts, which are in 
fact common knowledge, are in order: 

(1) Any Greek dialect, as attested, 1. e. in a more or less standardized 
written variant, acquired gradually its well-known form and kept 
developing in the region where its speakers were settled; these speakers 
were also in contact with other speakers of the same or a different dialect 
(or language) who lived in the same region or in neighboring areas. In this 
sense, the nature and character of any certain Greek dialect was continually 
in fieri. 

(2) The formation of each Greek dialect took place at a relatively recent 
date, as the result of a development that may be traced back to the end of 
the second millennium BC, but whose details largely escape us. This is 
obviously a major problem for the reconstruction of the prehistory of each 
particular dialect, and of the dialects as a whole. 

(3) There is a striking contrast, both chronological and qualitative, 
between the language of the Linear B documents and the Greek dialects of 
the first millennium BC, the antecedents of which in the second millennium 
BC are fully unbe-knownst to us and can only tentatively be reconstructed. 
The same applies to the dialect map of the first millennium BC which was 
certainly different from that of the second millennium BC. 

On the basis of these tenets, it is generally assumed that every dialect is 
a mixture of features that may refer back to its (pre-)history and that it 
developed in a certain geographical context and in contact with its 


linguistic neighbors. No dialect is monogenic, but consists of features of 
different age and origin: some of them are inherited, some are not. I 
reproduce here a lemma of mine in Der Neue Pauly (1997) referring to the 
components of every West Greek dialect, the content of which is by no 
means original: 


Gemeinsam sind praktisch allen dor. Dial. a) eine westgriech. Komponente, b) 
spezifische Dorismen und c) Merkmale, die als dor. gelten, aber auch in anderen 
Dial. vorkommen ... Fiir jeden Dial. ist neben a)-c) auch mit d) Isoglossen 
unterschiedlicher Chronologie mit Nachbardial. und mit e) einzeldialektalen 
Besonderheiten zu rechnen (Garcia Ramon, “Dorisch-Nordwestgriechisch”, 
DNP, col. 83). 


These statements are rather common wisdom. There would in fact be no 
need to recall them if they were not repeatedly presented as discoveries in 
recent research. Some instances speak for themselves: As far as (1) and (2) 
are concerned, any statement such as that “[le] nombre de dialectes grecs 
sont en fait des coproductions” (Brixhe 2006a, 36) is hardly some kind of 
scholarly breakthrough for someone who is reasonably acquainted with 
standard handbooks of the Greek dialects, such as Thumb & Kieckers 
(1932) and Thumb & Scherer (1959), who devoted to every dialect a 
special chapter “Zur Geschichte des Dialekts”, in which the terms 
“Dialektmischung”, “Vordorisches”, “zentralgr. Elemente” constantly 
occur.12 As regards (3), the assessment that between the second and the first 
millennia BC there should have been “un remodelage du paysage dialectal” 
is common wisdom, while the (following) statement “l’ aspect de celui que 
laissent entrevoir les époques archaique et classique est sans doute, je le 
répete, bien plus récent qu’on ne le pense généralement” (Brixhe 2006c, 
57)i3 is largely misleading: in the last sixty years, or at least since E. 
Risch’s epoch-making paper (1955), one constant in Greek dialectological 
research has been the position that the situation in the second millennium 
BC was very different from that of the first millennium BC (cf. § 20 for 
further details). 14 


BNew data, current views, new questions 


4New texts as a (dis)continuous source of information 


The strictures against any bullish attitudes to the information one can 
obtain from dialectal sources and the reservations against any unfounded 


optimism about the possibilities arising from approaches which are valid 
only for modern dialects does not mean that old questions do not remain 
open in many respects and that they may not be (re-)assessed too in the 
light of new evidence. In fact, the available evidence practically increases 
every year thanks to the publication of new texts, as even a cursory look at 
the SEG volumes may show. It would be rather pedantic to try to pass 
judgement on what is really possible to do, and what is not nowadays. In 
what follows, an attempt will be made to highlight, on the strength of a few 
select issues, some patterns which, however hardly any original at all, turn 
out to be fruitful and promising for further research. 

As regards the major point (axis (1)) mentioned at the beginning of this 
text, namely the dialects and their history, a first goal is obviously the 
description and interpretation of the dialects as part of the linguistic history 
of Greece. This point can be approached in different manners, which have 
all in common the absolute dependence on the texts as their starting point, 
and especially the consideration of the data from new inscriptions. The 
importance of this will be shown below, in an excursus dedicated to an 
inscription from Mantinea and some lines of two inscriptions from Larissa 
(§§ 5-6). 

The existence of comprehensive grammars, including — in an ideal case 
— the discussion of the modalities in the use of a certain dialect in its 
historical and geographical contexts too, is obviously a first prerequisite for 
the description of any dialect. In fact, the continuous influx of new data 
harvested from new inscriptions, which are practically published every 
year, renders any grammar of any single dialect fatally ephemeral, as a 
glimpse of the annual issues of the SEG or the Chronique épigraphique — to 
mention only two current standard epigraphic resources — clearly shows. 
This is, for instance, the case of the Arcadian grammar we owe to L. 
Dubois (1986): it appeared one year before the publication of the treaty of 
the sympoliteia between Mantinea and Helisson (beginning of the 4th c. 
BC) by G. J. — M. J. Te Riele (1987), which substantially enriched our 
knowledge of the dialect, as Dubois’ subsequent thorough discussion of the 
text (1988) shows. This remark is obviously not meant to diminish any of 
the merits of Dubois’ grammar, which remains a standard work, but 
exemplifies something which could happen to any grammar. It is therefore 
a lasting desideratum that standard grammars of individual dialects be 
regularly followed by supplements to them and their corpora alike: this is, 
for instance, the case with the grammar of Pamphylian by C. Brixhe (1976) 
or that of Lesbian by R. Hodot (1990), which have been followed by 
supplements to their epigraphic corpora; in fact, the supplement 


commentaries have turned out to be an indispensable companion to the 
original grammars. These are, however, a few splendid exceptions: as a 
tule, most dialectal grammars (obviously characterized by their diverse 
approaches and different quality) published over the past years have not 
been updated, at least in the form of addenda. This is, for instance, the case 
of the non-exhaustive grammar of the Aeolic dialects by W. Bliimel 
(1982),15 that of Cretan by M. Bile (1988), or even that of the North-West 
Greek dialects by J. Méndez Dosuna (1985): for more recent data one must 
be on the lookout for further information published in later/current 
resources and reviews. Addenda to all of the above grammars respectively 
would be more than welcome, and the same would hold true of recent 
grammars like those of Elean by S. Minon (2007, with a rich corpus of 
commented inscriptions), Cypriot by M. Egetmeyer (2010, also with 
additions to the Corpus by O. Masson) or the Doric in Sicily by S. 
Mimbrera Olarte (2012). 

It is a truism that the careful consideration of any new evidence is 
conditio sine qua non for any progress in the description of the dialects as 
well as for interdialectal comparison and (any attempt at) the reconstruction 
of the prehistory of the dialects. This is evident ad contrarium in the 
attempt by M. Finkelberg (2005) to reconstruct “the dialect continuum of 
Ancient Greek” and “the dialect geography of Greece in the second 
millennium BC” on the strength of 22 isoglosses (in fact, two more than 
those taken into account by Risch 1955),16 which are used in almost the 
same manner as they were first presented in the handbook by C. D. Buck 
(1955, actually 1928): it is obvious that ignoring today that the available 
evidence in our times is not exactly the same as it was back in 1955 and 
that plenty of new data have come to light ever since is certainly surprising 
and makes any further discussion hardly possible.17 

In any case, it is common knowledge that the new data may confirm 
current views, but can also substantially expand our knowledge and 
ultimately lead to a reconsideration (and potential change) of current views. 
A characteristic sample set of forms which will be discussed right below 
may be convincing in this regard: they have been selected, on the one hand, 
from a decree from Mantinea (early 4th c. BC) published in 1987 and on the 
other, from some lines from a lex sacra (Tziafalias, Bouchon & Helly 
2016) from Larissa (probably 24 c. BC). They all cast some additional 
light on the internal history of Arcadian and Thessalian, but also on their 
contribution to our knowledge of Greek. 


5A new Arcadian inscription from Mantinea 


The Arcadian decree (early 42 c. BC) of the sympoliteia between Helisson 
and Mantinea (SEG 37, 340)is offers forms of varied significance. We will 
focus on a few select forms here: some of them confirm what was already 
known, while some others match technical forms and expressions attested 
in literature and/or Homeric forms, which were originally considered poetic 
before their occurrence in prosaic texts like this as well: 

lL. 4. Flioosg Kal vpLoLOs (: icovG Kai OLOiovs). The expression occurs in 
prose (mi toi iootcg Kai Opoiot1c, Xen. Hell. 7.1.45). The /u/ vocalism of 
vuotos reflects the dialectal narrowing of /o/ before a nasal in Arcadian (cf. 
e. g. vuotoic, JG V 2, 343.5—-6, but also otvpeov Schwyzer, DGE, no. 
664.21 (: Att. otdpt0v), both from Orchomenos), as was also the case in 
Mycenaean (tu-ma-ko beside to-ma-ko for */Stomargos/, variants of a 
boonym in Cnossos) and in Lesbian. This phenomenon has nothing to do 
with Arc. amv, which is a different word from a6; in fact, both forms 
occur in this text: cf. azovy[k]nv (1. 18) beside arvypagevtac (1. 18), 
amvypoawat (1. 19). 

lL. 12. ag’ wte Mavtivys eyevovtv ot EAicfaotot ‘since the Helisseans 
became Mantineans’. The conjunction ap’ wte may conceal an old ablative, 
but not a dative (-@i[te]): the fact that the form conceals no locative (+- 
ou[te]), which would actually be the expected form after amv, €c, mapa. in 
Arcadian, suggests that the conjunction is a supradialectal one, though 
limited to some regions.19 The ethnic EAtofactos (also EAtofaototc, |. 2 et 
passim), which matches the form transmitted as ‘EAioqaot- (EAicgaciov, 
Polyb. 11.11.6),20 may be understood as dialectal, as opposed to the 
commonly attested hydronym ‘EAicomv (Paus.), ‘EAiccotc (Diod. Sic.). 
The place name has been traced back to *’Elik-uont- (cf. also an ethnic 
*hElikunt-iio-), 1. €. aS a derivative from éAikat ‘crack willows’, whence “le 
fleuve aux sinuosités, le sinueux” by L. Dubois,21 who invokes here the 
sense of éAioogoOa1 ‘to whirl on eddies (of rivers)’; the suggestion is 
hardly compatible with the existence of the place name ‘EAtxovc (Arcadia), 
which is the regular phonetic outcome of *"Elik-yont-. 

Il. 14-15. mapocg Mavttvng / eyevovty, (: apiv ... éyévovto) offers a 
couple of new points: (a) The occurrence of mapoc in a non-poetic text and 
(b) its construction with the indicative. Note here a unique instance of 
mapoc (with an infinitive) attested in mapoc to dikaotnplov maveocBar 
duka[Gov UG V 2, 357.23), a phrase found in a peculiar inscription from 
Stymphalos (34 c. BC) which contains elements of the West Greek koinai, 
but also of other origins, e. g. tots arpeBevtotc [a]/vopeoow, Il. 17-18. The 


occurrences of 2&poc¢ were until now limited to epic, in which this word 
was in concurrence with zpiv (in fact, both forms are found in constructions 
with an infinitive); but now it turns out that the form is properly dialectal. 
The construction with an aorist finite form matches the pattern of mpiv + 
aor. ind. in classical Greek (e. g. Pind. Nem. 4.28 ov tetpaopias ye mpiv 
dvdadEkKa ... pads T inmodépovsc Ev ‘... but not before he dashed 
twelve chariots ... and killed the horse-taming heroes’; Thuc. 1.51.2 
savpatov ... mpiv tivec iS6vtec eizov Sti... ‘wondered ... until some saw 
(them) and said that’). 

1. 15. o@eov (: dat. pl. opt, oepioi[v]) is a new Arcadian variant, which 
ought to be added to ogeic of Tegea UG V 2, 6.10 eucav dEatol o@Etc ... 
nva1). Both are a continuation of Myc. pe-i /spreti/ (rather than /sp*ei"i/), as 
e. g. in me-ta-ge, pe-i /meta-kve sphehi/ ‘and with them’, PY An 519.15 (cf. 
Hom. peta ogiotv).22 The two instances of Arcadian reflect the continuity 
of Myc. pe-i /spe’i/ by means of two formal recharacterizations, namely 
ogetc (from Myc. /spe’i/ > *omet, with addition of -c) and opseow (from / 
spehi/, with reintroduction of internal /s/ and addition of -v). 

1. 16. eBAwoKov. The present stem, which had not been attested before 
except in late works and poets (Epic, Nicander, Oppian), turns out to be a 
current Arcadian form (obviously not a Homerism) just like aor. subj. 
woAwot (1. 18).23 

lL. 17. anvypayao0o1 ... matpiag. Kat [a]diwkiov ‘they should be 
inscribed with their father’s name according to their age’ (: dxoypdyao8ar 
... Matpd0Eev Ka8’ HAtkiav). The technical term matpiaet, with its fossilized 
instr. -@i ending, is reminiscent of the Boeot. instr. eximatpo@iov 
‘(patronymic)’ (< *éxi zatpdgt) in the formula to ovovpta Ky ETIMATPOPLOV. 
The Arcadian variant is properly dialectal just like some similar forms in 
other dialects, e. g. Cret. emimatpoc, Boeot. matpogiott. The spelling <kat [ 
JAixiav> is no conclusive argument in favor of psilosis in Arcadian,24 as is 
also the case with similar ‘psilotic’ spellings in some other dialects (e. g. 
Thess. exeotaxovta: Att. épeotnKoTa): it probably reflects instead, a 
graphic practice under the influence of the regular <xata>, <at> in other 
contexts. 

Il. 17-18. apa/v 01 otaAoypa@ot LOAwot ‘since the writers have come’. 
The construction with éua tv is attested in Attic (e. g. Pl. Leg. 928c), but 
also in koine (e. g. apa av nBrnont, Delphi, 2™¢ c. BC). The term 
OTHNAOYpaMos was unattested before this text was published (but cf. 
OTHAOYpAaPéew, OTNAOYPagia in Christian Greek). 

Il. 21-22. av d€ Tig TOV ATLYPAMEVTOV LN PaTtot/ TIva Nval EAtofFacLOV 
(: éav 5€é Tic ... Lt] OF TAL TVG. civar “EAtc~dotov) ‘if someone declares that 


he is not an Helissaean’. The semantics of Arc. mato in this prosaic text 
matches some active forms like Hom. ony, pfow and Att. pf; hence the 
Arcadian form takes Thess. °@apevoc ‘who declares himself? (in 
manumissions of the 2™¢ and 1st c. BC) out of its isolation. The evidence 
from the dialects ought to be correlated with the use of middle forms with 
an active meaning in the epic language (e. g. Hom. (€)@aunv, épato/pato, 
(€)pavto/pavto, imp. Pao, PAG0w, °~dos), irrespective of how this is to 
be explained eventually. 

1. 19. Ogopotoapots (cf. also 1. 22, acc. pl. -oc), a designation of 
officials, has been connected by F. Waanders with typém ‘to watch, 
observe’, typdc ‘guard’ (Aesch.), but also with kaipo-mpéa, nomen 
agentis Tnpytis (both forms in Diod. Sic.+), which is semantically fine, but 
causes some phonetic difficulties.2s On the other hand, the possibility of 
being a variant of *t#edaro- (: 0eapdc) instead, as per L. Dubois,26 remains 
open. 

lL. 21. dSefarA@oot (: dnA@oa1) shows an unexpected digamma, in 
contradiction to the etymology of df\Aoc ‘evident’ (cf. diaAov’ @avepov, 
dudAas SnAas Kai @avepdc, Hsch.), namely *deihz- (Ved. dayi/di ‘to be 
visible’), which is reflected precisely in Arcadian (deato1, dea[on]tot), but 
also in Homer (dodo00eta J/. 23.339, dodo0ato 10x). The digamma can 
only be spurious here, either due to hypercorrection or as an instance of 
‘Hiatustilger’, as is often the case in fact. 

1. 21. av 6€ Tic ... wN ator (: Hv SE Tic ... LY ET)).27 


6A new Thessalian text from Larissa 


Let us now turn to a second text, which is actually the first two and a half 
lines of a fragmentary stele found in the theater of Larissa (GHW 5765, 314 
c. BC?). The text is still unpublished, but B. Helly kindly shared it with me 
during my stay in Lyon in July 2001. The text, as established in 2001, with 
a new reading of |. 3 by Helly (p.c.) is as follows (GHW 5765.1-3): 


KO OPLapEvovv TEeAgooet ExPoxta Svo Tov LEV AL OPOEV, TO [LO 
Evvodta Oeirv, Kat oKKe mevyeo0ew pedAet exBokta Sva SopuEev Kat 
[--]v Betretav pedatvay ... 


For the sake of clarity, I am first going to provide below the Attic version 
of this text before discussing the forms that are the most important for our 
(better) knowledge of the dialect: 


Kai OpLO@LEVOV TEdéoat ExITOK1a S00. THO LEV Ati GppEv, TH dé 


"Ev(v)odig O7jAv Kai Stav méwyeoOar WéEAAH ExindK1a dba Sodvat Kat 
--]OrAEtov péAatvav ... 


The text is clearly dialectal.2:s One may note some already attested (or 
expected) ‘peculiarities’: teAeooeww (1. 1) ‘to perform (a rite, offering)’ (: 
teAéoat); Evvoéia (1. 2), with a ‘hyperdialectal’ <vv>, as an equivalent to 
lit. Att. Eivodia (: Hom. sivodioic, with metrical lengthening) and as 
opposed to regular *évodoc (gen. pl. evodovv); mevweoOew (1. 2) (: 
méuweo8a1) with an unexpected <v> instead of <u> (by dissimilation */mp/ 
> /np/). But the text also contains at least two lexical items (exBoxia and 
oposv) and a construction (oxKs + subj.), which are attested for the first 
time in Thessalian. Both exBoxto. (: €mim0K10*) ‘unshorn animals’, and neut. 
oposv (: Gponv, &ppyv) ‘male, masculine’ belong to Thessalian; but on the 
other hand, they may also occur in other dialects, i. e. they are common 
Greek terms, which are attested in Thessaly in the phonetic shape of its 
dialect, while oxxe is the Thessalian match of Att. dtav. 

(1) exBoxia (Cl. 1) ( neut. pl. émim6xia*) ‘unshorn animals’ is the 
diminutive of a possessive compound (of the év-Qoc type), 1. e. émi-moKosG 
‘having his/ her fleeces on’ with °ndkocg ‘shorn wool’ as the second 
member (cf. Myc. po-ka /pokai/ ‘fleeces’, KN), which has an exact parallel 
in Lesb. ém-epoc ‘wooly ram’ (4th — 3rd c, BC), i. e. *‘having wool (Hom. 
cipoc)29 on’. The term actually occurs in a calendar of offerings from Cos 
((S)GDI 3731, 34 c. BC)30 in a very similar context: Il. 5—6. [EkJatou eu 
modet / enixomov Téeds[av (cf. ow. 4) ‘to Hekate ... an unshorn, full-grown 
sheep [sc. dw]’. The Coan text is rather fragmentary, but allows us to 
recognize the same designations for female and male animals as those 
found in the Larissean stele. On the other hand, one may also notice the 
same gender distribution pattern in sacrifices (female animal offered to a 
goddess, male animal to a god), which is also known from some relevant 
Homeric descriptions of offerings, namely épipoc ‘kid’,31 dponv (and 
OnAEla, as it may safely be conjectured): cf. [A@podi]ta1 Havénuwr epv 
[pov OnAstav] (Il. 12-13), Hotev[davepipov] apoeva (Il. 14-15), epjupov 
apoeva (1. 16, lacunary). 

The spelling <aB> for /pp/ (*/ep-pokia/, with apocope of é21°), for 
which no parallel had been noted before, must reflect a strong articulation 
of the plosives,32 apparently a characteristic feature of Thessalian, as this 
may be inferred in the light of spellings for other consonantal groups of 
different origin: for instance <aB> for */tb/ (cf. kanBoAota: KataBoAaia), 
<tot> beside <d61> for */dj/ from */di/ (cf. 1tdtav, 16dt0v: idiav), etc. In 
fact, <aB> for /pp/ in the new form ezPoxto has a perfect match in the 


patronymic Kozfidaiog UG V 2, 517.59), which presupposes a name 
*Komaiddic /Koppid-/ (with a geminate, as against komidac ‘merchant of 
xomidsc’; cf. Komic ‘curved saber’): the term is precisely referred to as 
characteristic of Phthiotis by Eur. E/. 836-837 (©0146’ avti Awpucijs / oioet 
TI Hiv Komida), as I have tried to demonstrate elsewhere. 33 

(2) opoev (I. 1) obviously refers to a male animal (destined for Zeus) as 
opposed to a female one (Oe1\v) for Ennodia, a local goddess later 
associated with Artemis. The surprising <o> of opoev, which is perfectly 
visible in the stamp that B. Helly kindly showed to me, raises some 
questions about (a) the counterpart of the term in other dialects, which is a 
crucial issue for its etymology too (the two terms are synonyms, but not 
related etymologically), and ultimately about (b) the reflex of the 
representation of PGk. *y in Thessalian. 

As to (a), Oposv- cannot be the phonetic outcome of a putative IE 
*fsen-: the only possible inherited forms are *uysen-34 (Gposv,35 Att. 
appev: Ved. vrsan- / visn-, cf. vrsabha-: YAv. varaSauua- “masculine; bull’) 
or *hjfsen- (Ion., Lesb., Cret. éponv;36 cf. Ved. rsa-bha- ‘bull’, YAv. 
ar(a)San- ‘man, male’; IE *h;ers- ‘to flow’: Ved. ars, Hitt. ar(a)s-“ ‘id.’). 
Both forms overlap semantically, as their reflexes in the daughter languages 
do as well, but belong to two different lexemes. In fact, the vocalism of 
Thess. 6p- is incompatible with Ion., Lesb., Cret. ponv, which are the only 
actual phonetic outcomes of */;rsén-. On the other hand, the close 
parallelism with the context of the calendar of offerings from Cos strongly 
suggests that Thess. opoev matches dposv, &ppynv, and should therefore be 
traced back to PGk. *u/sen-, but also be connected with dpvetdc ‘ram, 
wether’ (Hom.+: *warnéu-), as per M. Peters (1993, 386 ff. with n. 60). 
The phraseological correspondences which also involve m6koc speak in 
favor of this interpretation: cf. //. 12.451 adKxov &poEevoc oidc, and Od. 
10.527 év0’ otv Gpvelov pséEetv OFA Te LEAGIVaY, in clear parallelism with 
the text from Larissa (exBoxia dva dopEv Kat --]Oetretav pEedatvay (I]. 2-3). 

As to (b), the o-vocalism of opoev may reflect a treatment /wor-/ from 
*ur-, with later loss of /w-/. On this assumption Thess. oposv (*uysen-) 
confirms that the dialectal reflex of *y, at least in contact with /w/ or with a 
labial, is /or/ or /ro/,37 e. g. MN Mpoyo, Bpoyvs, Bpoytdac. Thess. opoev 
casts light on the possibility of an Arcadian match *dppev in Mantinea UG 
V 2, 262, 5th c. BC = Dubois 1986, vol. II, 94 ff.), in kat oppevtepov yevoc 
(Il. 21, 27) ‘in the male line’: in this text, <p> in initial position is regularly 
denoted (Foukiataic, FoKtoc); but this is not also the case with digamma in 
internal position; however, the spelling <«katoppev-> could in fact denote a 
univerbation in the formula (*/kat-to-(w)orren-/), as suggested by M. 


Peters.38 

(3) The syntagm ko. oxke mevyso0ew edd (1. 2) (: Kai Stav 
méuweo8ar uWsAAN) is the first attestation of okke (: 6t’ Gv, Stav) in 
Thessalian. Both the conjunction and the construction in general deserve 
some special remarks: 

(a) Thess. oxke must go back to *6t-Ks and ultimately to *6ta-Ke (: Att. 
6tav + subj.), in view of the existence of the form aota (: mote) in a text 
from Crannon (SEG 31, 572, ca. 200 BC) t1 ke nota yiwvettor Saravana (1. 
8) (: 6 Tt Gw azote yiyvntal), which has not been given the attention it 
deserves. 

(b) Thess. 6xke (*6ta-Ke) + subj. spectacularly matches Lesb. ota ks, 
also construed with a subjunctive (2x) in exactly the same type of a 
subordinate clause: Kal OTO KE & TOAIG lpotomtal, ... d[16@]o0@ (Nasos, 4th 
c. BC).39 The conjunction is also the counterpart of Ion.-Att. 6tav and Dor. 
6xka (from *é6Ka Ka), e. g. in Argolic or Cretan, 1. e. in dialects which 
characteristically use the modal particle ka (Hermann 1912, 85 ff., 303 ff.). 

Statements (a) and (b) are both relevant for interdialectal comparison: 
Thessalian just like Lesbian had an adverbial series in -ta (6ta/6ta, TOTG, 
NOTA, TOTA), but also a conglomerate *6to/éta-Ke, as opposed to the rest of 
the dialects, which had 6ts, tots, mote, m6te (East Greek) or 6ka, TOKG, 
moKa, TOK (West Greek, but also Boeotian). 

It is not an exaggeration to say that a careful look at the (fairly short) 
texts from Mantinea and Larissa (§§ 5-6) may give rise to a moderate 
optimism about the potential of evidence from new inscriptions in helping 
us to face old problems and challenge former views. 


CThe Greek dialects and their history 


7Some promising fields of research 


The Greek dialects and their history comprise a large variety of domains 
available for research. These domains have been the object of approaches 
that may be labeled as ‘old’, but remain in fact modern because of the 
constant increase of the available information, i. e. new data and, last but 
not least, because works which are considered research models and path- 
breaking studies have focused only on some particular dialects. Hence, a 
major question is to determine what may feasibly be done in Greek 
dialectology today, and what may not. But in any case, it would obviously 
be excessive, to say the least, to pontificate on which matters deserve 


further research and/or in which direction this effort may or should be 
carried out. What follows is nothing more than a rough sample of topics 
which remain, to my mind, actual, current and promising, but also a clear 
caueat concerning both the viability and the validity of some approaches. 
Needless to say, this is an (inevitably subjective) choice, which is not 
meant to detract scholarly interest from other fields of dialectological 
research. 

There is universal agreement on the crucial importance of an accurate 
philological description and interpretation of every Greek dialect, both as a 
prerequisite for any kind of further intradialectal consideration and as a 
requirement for interdialectal comparison and/or reconstruction. Let us now 
recall some interesting lines of research and some important issues which 
have successfully been dealt with in the case of some particular dialects: 
these should, in my opinion, be investigated in the same manner and with 
the same methods in the case of other dialects too: 

(1) The approach to phonetic issues on the basis of articulatory 
phonetics, as has already been accomplished in the case of the quantitative 
metathesis in Attic-Ionic (and in Heraclea) or the spellings <e> for /o/ in 
Thessalian (Méndez Dosuna 1993; 2007a). The same applies to the 
relationship between script and orthography as well as between phonology 
and phonetics: this has been accomplished, for instance, in the case of the 
spellings <C>, <66> and <tt> in Cretan (Brixhe 1977 [1975]), <C> and <6> 
(<dd> and <tt>) in Elean (Méndez Dosuna 1991-1993; Minon 1998), 
some issues of vocalism and the so-called secondary yod in Boeotian 
(Brixhe 1985), and Attic as a whole (Teodorsson 1974). The clarification of 
phonetic issues remains essential for the recognition of lexical issues (e. g. 
Méndez Dosuna 2007b on Boeot. exaaotc, ammacapEevoc as the matches of 
ETiNAOlc, ETIMACHPEVOG respectively). 

(2) The conception of a dialect as a system, both in its synchrony and 
diachrony, and the explanation of its internal dynamics, as was e. g. the 
case with Martin S. Ruipérez’s epoch-making paper (1956) about the vowel 
system of Attic and Ionic. Ruipérez brilliantly set the development of the 
long-vowel systems of these two largely related dialectal varieties in A. 
Martinet’s theoretical framework of diacronic phonology (1955): the 
development of these two long-vowel systems was interpreted as the 
consequence of the structural changes originated by the successive creation 
of new long vowels due to compensatory lengthening and (initially 
isovocalic) contractions, but also due to the monophtongization of inherited 
diphthongs. The validity of Ruipérez’s approach is now unanimously 
accepted, although the dynamics of the Attic-Ionic vowel system (on which 


cf. also Crespo 1999 [1997]) is not necessarily the same across all dialects, 
as e. g. the different effects of the first compensatory lengthening in Attic- 
Ionic and in Elean may show. In Attic-Ionic (as per Ruipérez)4o it caused a 
structural shift */a:/ > /a:/, 1. e. a fronting of /a:/, followed then by a further 
shift /a:/ > /e:/, which was contemporarily confused with the inherited */e:/, 
except in certain cases in Attic, i. e. when this new vowel was in contact 
with /e/, /i/, /r/. By contrast, in Elean the first compensatory lengthening, 
which brought about an asymmetric vowel system with four grades (: 
height) in the front series as opposed to three grades in the back series,41 
had exactly the reverse effect (Garcia Ramon 1975b, 73 ff.), namely it 
caused the shift of the inherited */e:/ to /a:/:42 this change underlies the 
spelling fluctuations between <e> (and <n>) and <a> for an inherited */e:/ 
(e. g. po/us, un for prohibitive *mé; dtkaotapev for *dikasthé-: Att. 
dtkaoOfjva1), as opposed to the coherent use of <e>, <n> for the new long / 
e:/ arising either from the first compensatory lengthening (type nev from 
*es-men: sivat) or from */e-e/ contraction (cf. the infinitives in -nv, e. g. 
MAOYNV, WEtTEynv). The use of <a>, which is in fact the rule for some terms 
(Fpatpa passim for pytpa: *uré-), points to an open phonetic realization 
[a:] for the phoneme /4:/ in some contexts (in contact with /e/, /r/, e. g. ea, 
matap: Att. ein, matyp); but in other contexts, it simply reflects an 
alternative spelling for a phoneme /a:/ for which there was no specific sign. 
In fact, <a> and <g> may all occur in different spellings for the same form: 
e. g. ovAata (4 c. BC, but certainly before 369 BC) vs. ovaaté (500—- 475 
BC); but also passim in the same text, for instance, in inscriptions written 
in the epichoric alphabet as well as in the transitional and the Ionic 
alphabets.43 

Ruipérez’s structuralistic approach may be fruitful for the study of the 
diachronic development of the phonological systems of other dialects; for 
instance, this is the case of Thessalian, a dialect where some sporadic 
graphic anomalies in texts of the Hellenistic period may be informative 
about what one may assume of its vowel system: (a) <o> for */ai/: mo/ 
deEaota in Matropolis (: mpoodéEa00a1), etoao8a in an unpublished stele 
from Atrax (: nttéo08a1 as per Garcia Ramon 2007a, 92 ff.);44 (b) <a> for */ 
e:/: wa (: 1H) in Matropolis; (c) occurrence of <ai> (Matropolis) for /-e:1/: 
eu[pevar (: Eupévy, not opt. téupévat). This points to the existence of /&:/, 
spelled as <a>, with which /ai/, /e:/ must have merged too, at least in a 
word-final position.45 But the fact that the occurrences are limited to a 
word-final position speaks in favor of a context-conditioned realization 
under circumstances that are difficult to determine, especially in a dialect 
like Thessalian, which provides, among other bizarre peculiarities, 


indications of both a stress accent and syncope. 

(3) The study of specific topics from the perspective of Greek Grammar 
is complementary to specific dialectal studies. Some of them have been the 
topic of ‘classic’ studies, which are inevitably outdated today, but definitely 
deserve to be updated: this is the case with both the monographs dedicated 
to the syntax of the Delphic manumissions (Lejeune 1940) or the 
subordinate clauses (Hermann 1912), and the articles on the sense and use 
of demonstratives of the type 6-ve, 6-vi, 6-vv (Lejeune 1943), and on the 
3pl. -(jev ending and the patronymics in Thessalian (Morpurgo Davies 
1965; 1968). The high importance of this type of thematic research is 
evident in more recent studies: e. g. works on the fate of secondary /s/ in 
the dialects of the Peloponnese (Alonso Déniz 2007), the expression of 
filiation, the numerals and the forms of the perfect stem in Boeotian 
(Vottéro 1987; 1994; 2008); or the chapters in Méndez Dosuna (1985, 326 
ff.) dedicated to the more characteristic North-West Greek isoglosses (<ot> 
for */sth/, open pronunciation of /e/ in contact with /r/ [type papa], dat. sg. 
-ol, athem. acc. pl. -ec, dat. pl. -eooi. and -o1c, mid. ppl. -ewevos), 
characterized by a detailed discussion of the data from all relevant dialects. 
It need hardly be said that it is the nature of the subject in fact that 
conditions our possibilities of expanding our knowledge of the different 
features and the dialects as a whole in which they occur; in other words, an 
infelicitous choice implies the danger, common to any exhaustive 
description, of producing a mere statement of facts, the usefulness of which 
is not immediately evident.46 

(4) The comprehensive study of any certain dialect should ideally also 
take into account its position in the history and geography of Greece, of 
which it is actually both an integral part and a direct reflex: any official 
inscription is the mirror of a political situation — and eventually of a policy 
— which directly conditions its linguistic shape. Precise information about 
the interrelation between history and geography on the one hand, and 
pragmatics and use of the dialect on the other, may hardly be any kind of 
definitive help in drawing linguistic conclusions in every single case; but it 
turns out to be a decisive factor in the case of choosing between dialect and 
local-colored forms in the various Greek-speaking regions. This is, for 
instance, the case with the inscriptions in Lesbian until the Roman Imperial 
times, which let us recognize the influence of literary models and some 
archaizing tendencies (Hodot 1990); or that of the Laconian inscriptions, 
the use of which, also in an artificial dialectal shape, is connected with the 
religious context of funerary and votive inscriptions, as convincingly set 
forth by Brixhe (1996b). The same applies to studies like the overview of 


the linguistic history of Oropos by A. Morpurgo Davies (1993); or finally, 
those dedicated to the reflection of the Boeotian geography (including 
orography and hydronomy) in the onomastics of Boeotia, or even to the 
ecology of its dialect by G. Vottéro (1994; 1998). 


8Dialects and supradialectal languages 


The relationship between dialects and supradialectal varieties, with the 
progressive absorption of the dialects by the Attic-Ionic koine and the local 
koinai, a Paradebeispiel of linguistic process directly connected with (or 
depending on) not strictly linguistic factors, remains an extremely 
promising field (cf. e. g. Consani 1986 on the case of Kafizin in Cyprus) in 
the context of which much work may still be done. The coexistence of 
regional dialects and supradialectal koinai in the Hellenistic period, which 
is a fact for all regions of Greece, even though to a different degree, follows 
different paths, as a look at the dialectal inscriptions of regions like Aecolis, 
Arcadia, Crete or Thessaly at the time between 34 and Ist c. BC clearly 
shows. 

On the one hand, the presence of Attic (““Grossattisch” actually) and of 
the Attic-Ionic koine (plus the regional koinai) is overwhelmingly 
manifested in official texts: a good number of apparent dialectal features, 
even if they are found in an apparently continuous dialectal text, turn out to 
be simply dialect-colored variants of common Greek patterns, once one 
translates the texts into Attic. In fact, the lexicon and syntax of the dialectal 
inscriptions is often, especially in the case of public documents, a mere 
reflection of supradialectal patterns, which have been adapted to the local 
dialect. A characteristic instance of this fact is the formula v BoAspEvuc, 
attested once in Pamphylian (Sillyon, 4th c. BC, first half: Brixhe no. 3.13), 
a dialect where the article seems not to have existed:47 cka8edv Kor haw(a) 
avele Kol v PoAgpEevuc ... [, probably equivalent to Att. Ka8évt@v tyea 
avein 6 BovAdpEvoc translated by the editor as “puissent-ils faire cesser les 
sacriléges, et que celui qui le veut ...” (Brixhe 1976, 179). As M. Garcia 
Teijeiro (1978) convincingly showed, the form is dialectal only as to its 
morphology, while the syntagm reflects the supradialectal formula 6 
BovAdpEvoc ‘anyone who likes’ (Hdt.+); by contrast, the aor. eBOAacetv 
‘he decided’ (a denominative of BOA) is dialectal and equivalent to Att. 
pass. aor. €BovanOn (ibid. 8 eBOAacETv adpudva KaOTATHO[ equivalent to 
EBOvANON AvdplOva KataoThoat). 

In fact, the syntax and the formulas of dialectal inscriptions are, 
especially in the case of public documents, a mere reflection of 


supradialectal patterns and vary according to the type of each inscription (§ 
12). This is, for instance, the case when a formula occurs only in one 
certain region, both in dialect and koine (for instance, Thess. 0 mapevoc 
and its variants): in that case, it is not easy to determine whether it is a 
dialectal formula translated into koine or vice versa. 


9Dialect vs. koine: dialectal and pseudo-dialectal forms 


A major difficulty in Greek dialectology concerns the evaluation of the 
varying degree of authenticity of forms attested in a dialectal shape which 
also occur in inscriptions that belong to a certain dialect. In spite of 
appearances, though, such a case may simply reflect the adaptation of a 
linguistic form to the political circumstances, particularly the use of the 
dialect as a piece of political identity depending on the type of the recipient 
of the document: this may ultimately lead to the artificial creation of 
dialectally shaped texts on the model of Attic or even of supradialectal 
patterns, as it has brilliantly been demonstrated by C. Brixhe (1993) on the 
basis of a corpus of 39 texts from 13 different poleis (3™4 — 2nd c. BC) in 
Hellenistic Crete. Brixhe’s inquiry allows us to note different levels of 
competence in the use of the dialect in some cities (high in Gortyn and 
Cnossos, low in other cities) on the strength of the distinction between 
neutral elements (common to both dialect and koine), dialectal features, 
koine (Attic features, non-Attic, specific koine), Doric koina (coincident in 
part with koine, plus some East Aegean features), hybrid forms (words, 
syntagms, subordination), hyperdialectalisms (e. g. eipavac (: ipyvas), 
mechanical use of <> for koine <ov>, [kp]ivovtev (: Kpivovtec), Fete001 (: 
Feteoot on the basis of @QaAa00ac: Oardoons). The systematic 
consideration of these criteria allowed Brixhe to argue in favor of the 
existence of “une langue composite”, which shows both the resistance and 
the weakness of the dialectal features, according to the degree of adaptation 
of the language to the circumstances (addressee): koine or mixed dialect are 
preferred if the addressee is (in) another city (the only exception being 
Mylasa), whereas the dialect is used predominantly if this is a citizen of the 
same city; in this latter case, the use of dialect emphasizes the feeling of 
belonging to a community. 

At any event, one particular point ought to be highlighted here: forms 
which occur in texts from the Hellenistic times, in which dialect and koine 
coexist, are not necessarily the reflection of later developments, even if at 
first sight they seem to fit into the pattern of post-classical Greek. In other 
words, the late date of an inscription does not necessarily imply that the 


forms occurring in its text are secondary from a morphological point of 
view, especially if the corresponding dialectal form is not attested in earlier, 
contemporary or even later texts: in that respect, a certain form, even if of 
late date, may turn out to be also the o/dest attestation and reflect the 
dialectal form properly. This is, for instance, the case of the 2pl. imp. 
otavvecOov in a treaty of isopoliteia between Hierapytna and Priansos (/C 
IH, 4, Hierapytna: paulo post 205 BC, as per Chaniotis 1996, 255): 


Il. 65-68 


* mEepi de TO 
SUKAOTHPIO Ol ETLOTALLEVOL KOT” EVLAVTODV TAP’ EKATEPOIC 
KOOLOL TOALV OTAVVEDVOV CY KO ALLPOTEPAIC THIG MOAEO[L 
do]Ent 6 ac TO EAUKPITNPLOV TEAETOL ... 


‘6 


. about the sentence let the kosmoi on duty every year in each town (sc. 
Hierapytna and Priansos) appoint an (umpire) city which may be acceptable to 
both (cities) once the court of appeal takes place ...’. 


The present otavvo/se- form, a unique form in Greek, is currently 
understood as a post-classical, secondary creation. This is in fact possible, 
given the late date of the inscription, and fits perfectly into Brixhe’s 
model;4s but it is far from being a cogent argument for two reasons: (a) 
otavveo0ov is the first instance, 1. e. the oldest form attested in Cretan for 
the equivalent of the active form of Att. (°)iotnL1, which is actually attested 
in the next lines: kaO1iotav/tov (Il. 68-69), and emotavt (1. 69), with an 
intransitive meaning; (b) Cret. otavbo/e- belongs synchronically to a type 
of present formations with [-nuwV] (Ouv00/s-, Opvbo/ €-, Tavbo/E-: SUVULL, 
Opvvpt, *té&vupt), which being in fact secondary as against the athematic 
type with [-nu(:)C-], are well attested since Homer (@uvve, Mpvvus, 
TAVVOVOL), as Well as in Cretan itself (oLvva, oLvus).49 All this points to a 
dialectal, and in fact rather old form (even if secondary morphologically).50 
Consequently, Cret. otavvo/s- ‘to appoint (a city as an umpire)’, which 
represents after all the oldest attested form, may be traced back to the 
thematization of a former athematic *otévuut, cf. Hom. opvve (: dpvovnt), 
vous (: Spvupt), and the like. A look at comparative evidence allows us 
the statement that Cret. otavdo/s-actually matches YAv. stanuua- (hapax 
3pl. fra-stanuuainti ‘they put themselves in advance’), which may be 
analyzed either as athem. stanu-anti (vs. 3sg. *standu-ti) or as thematic 
stanu-d-nti vs. 3sg. *stanuy-d-ti). The exact match points to an 
(inherited?)s1 causative verb, either athem. *stanéu-/stanu-’ (*st°néu-/st 
°nu-’) ‘to make stand’ or them. *stanud/é- from IE *(s)teh2- ‘to stand’ .s2 


10Dialectal forms, koine and hybrid forms 


The coalescence of supradialectal varieties and local dialects may lead to 
the creation of Aybrids (unreal forms and structures which are neither 
dialectal nor Attic/Hellenistic proper) and/or of hyperdialectalisms, the 
emergence of which may be due to banal errors or a deliberate preference 
to characterize the texts as dialectal for some reasons (§ 10), political and/ 
or other(s), which may escape our understanding and on which we may 
only speculate. 

As far as hybrid forms are concerned, let us recall a few characteristic 
cases: (i) in Cretan: tot Bovdot (Cret. tar Bodo Att. tH Bova), or 
[kp]tvovtev (: Kpivovtés), apev ‘we’ (apes: Nusic), with an unexpected -v, 
which has its starting point in the equivalence Ipl. Cret. -jec: Att. -pév, 
whence -&¢ — -év; (ii) in Lesbian (2™4 c. AD): acc. pl. tats ... dvataégetc, 
aAAac Taéies (with acc. pl. in -Etc coined analogically on the coexistence of 
acc. pl. Lesb. ta&tc :: Att. t&&e1c); (111) in Delphic (254 c. BC): ... eg’ wta 
cdevepa sttev (before 165/164 BC): &’ te srevOépa iva, by 
contamination of Delph. e@’ otm (13x) and Hellen. é@’ te (103x), go’ © 
(5x) (before 171/170 BC) (Lejeune 1940, 18). 

As to hyperdialectalisms, note e. g. the use of <a> for <n> in Lesbian: 
egapoc, sepafpapyov and kacwvotov for épnfpoc and Kaoiyvyntov 
respectively; or the inverse spelling <a> or <n>, cf. amoKataotaioay Tao 
ipa (: Att. dmoKataotjoayv ta iepd) which follows the pattern of Lesb. 
aiwlov* (: Tov ‘half’, 5 c. BC) in taic apyaic mAEaG TOV AYWLIOEMV 
corresponding to Att. tac apyac mAEiovs TOV HpLcéw@v (Hodot 1990, 71). 

An interesting instance of hyperdialectalism is Thessalian ewveka,53 
with a surprising geminate instead of the expected évexa for PGk. *enekm 
(Myc. e-ne-ka), which occurs in a recently published inscription from 
Larissa (2™4 c. BC, second half: BCH 131 (2007), 421-82 = SEG 57, 
510.13 (before 140-130 BC)) in the expression evvexa toi oyoAaécet (1. 13) 
(: Att. €vexa tod oyoAGoat1). The construction of a preposition governing a 
genitive articular infinitive is attested since Demosthenes (évexa tod coat 
(60.27), sivexa tod yedaoOfvar (2.19), 1. e. it fits perfectly into post- 
classical Greek, while the geminate <vv> can hardly be an error since it 
would be the only one in an inscription containing two decrees (34 and 21 
lines long, respectively) written in impeccable Thessalian. In fact, evvexa 
matches (and is actually the thessalized reflex of) Hom.-Ion. sivexa (with 
metrical lengthening), but has a hyperdialectal spelling <evv> (for Hom.- 
Ion. <ew>). This spelling can only reflect a tendency to thessalize 
Thessalian texts as much as possible, in this case by means of artificial, 


non-etymological geminate spellings, as I have tried to show elsewhere.54 
The <vv> of Thess. ewvexa is as artificial as that of Lesb. €vvexa (Alc. fr. 
43, Sappho fr. 67a.5; cf. also evvexa in Aeolic Larissa, IK Kyme 102, 1st c. 
BC)ss, and perfectly reflects a characteristically Thessalian feature, namely 
the artificial creation of non-etymological geminates (<vv> for /n/, <pp> 
for /m/), which are widely attested: cf. forms like uvappetov, uvapposc, or 
[yp]é pata, as well as the theonyms Aappatept, Aaupatepos (: Aana 
tmp), and, characteristically, Evvodio1 (Larissa, 34 c. BC: Att. Eivodia; cf. 
Hom. givodioig ogyKeoo1, with metrical lengthening) next to gen. pl. 
evodovv (1. 13), which is actually its phonetic outcome, without a geminate 
<v>.56 

The origin of non-etymological geminates in Thessalian is easily 
understandable: the existence of regular geminates in other contexts (types 
EMMEV, LELVVOG, TEppatet for */esmV-/, */me:nsos/, */perja(:)-/) as opposed 
to Att. civat, pnvdc, meipitor was the starting point for an oppositional 
pattern Thess. /VRR/ vs. Att. /V:R/, 1. e. Thess. /eRR/, /oRR/ vs. Att.-Ion. / 
e:R/, /o:R/, which led to the ‘mechanical’ development of geminates in 
words in which the actual dialectal rules would not account for any 
geminates. 


DDo dialectal texts allow us to tell what the 
Greek dialects were really like? 


11Realism against optimism and phantasy 


In a fairly subjective selection, I have made reference above to some lines 
of research which raise questions, old and new alike, and look promising if 
they are investigated on the basis of the available evidence. Nonetheless, 
there are other domains, really prominent in every language, such as 
syntax, vocabulary, dialectal geography and sociolinguistics, which turn out 
to be difficult to approach, at least in detail, because of the insurmountable 
limitations of the epigraphic evidence. A commonplace in recent studies, 
which has periodically reoccurred over the last decades, are the complaints 
about the absence of studies in these fields, often accompanied by 
vehement exhortations addressed to the research community: a common 
request to deal with the Greek dialects exactly in the same manner as 
modern dialectology deals with current, spoken dialects, especially from a 
sociolinguistic perspective. Some programmatic tenets speak for 
themselves: 


examen un peu attentif d’une langue vivante permet de déceler aisément 
différents types de variantes: sociales, stylistiques, géographiques ... Ces 
considérations, inspirées par |’étude des langues vivantes, valent naturellement 
pour les langues anciennes (Bile, Brixhe & Hodot 1984, 185). 

la metalangue livrée par ces textes devra étre traitée comme le reflet d’une 
langue par des gens faites comme nous de chaire et d’os ... Il faudra la faire 
vivre, en montrer l’organisation et le fonctionnement, découvrir sa dynamique 
interne, déceler les pressions externes auxquelles elle a pu étre soumise (ibid., 
199). 


All this reflects a commendable voluntarism about knowing al/ about the 
Greek dialects, but also testifies to a serious lack of realism about both the 
nature of the dialectal sources and what the dialects can actually offer to the 
dialectologist, namely what one may expect from them and what is simply 
going to escape scholars’ attention. It would be a grave error to believe that 
we can really approach them in all possible respects just because they 
obviously had syntax, vocabulary and a series of local and social variants. 
It may safely be assumed, of course, that the Greek dialects must have 


behaved in exactly the same manner as modern dialects do; but to believe, 
on the other hand, that they allow us to implement the same type of 
approaches, that would be a rather serious error, which may ultimately lead 
to futile expectations which are incompatible with the scarcity, 
discontinuity and heterogeneity of the material, and can hardly be 
considered real progress. 

The dialectologist is thus confronted with an uncomfortable situation: 
some major issues, which can hardly be accounted for in the case of the 
Greek dialects because of the multiple insufficiency of the available 
evidence, namely syntax (§ 12), lexicon (§ 13), intradialectal geography (§ 
14), and all matters of sociolinguistics too (§ 15). 


12The syntax of the dialects: limitations and possibilities 


Syntax has certainly been relegated to a marginal position in the 
monographs dedicated to particular Greek dialects; cf., for instance, the 
contents (and the comments by the editors) of the proceedings of two 
recent colloquia about the use of mood and aspect of the Greek verb in 
dialectal inscriptions.s7 But this marginalization of syntax may regrettably 
be unavoidable as long as a major question remains open, 1. e. whether 
dialectal inscriptions allow us to recognize dialectal syntax properly;5s in 
the case of an affirmative answer, one ought to ask then to what extent this 
is valid for every single dialect. It is true that the expression of the 
impressive modality with ka in Elean (see Minon 2001) or the variety of 
conjunctions and subordinates in the different dialects reflect, on a different 
scale, dialectal patterns properly: as to the last point, the ‘classical’ 
monograph on subordinate clauses by E. Hermann (1912) should definitely 
be updated.so However, for most the issues no real difference may be 
noticed between the syntax of the inscriptions and that of standard Attic or 
of the supradialectal koine and koinai: this is, for instance, the case of the 
jussive expressions in the Laws of Gortyn; or of the aspect stems in 
Thessalian inscriptions.60 Moreover, divergences from the patterns attested 
in dialectal inscriptions may be attributed to the influence of literary 
languages, as is the case of the unusual frequency in the use of the oblique 
optative in the Jamata of Epidaurus (4th c. BC), which reflects a case of 
borrowing from the language of Herodotus or of the Ionic aretological 
literature, as shown by Méndez Dosuna (2001). 

The syntax of the Thessalian inscriptions of the Hellenistic times 
(actually, by far the largest part of the dialectal corpus of this region) is a 
very illustrative case of the coexistence and the interrelations between 


dialect and koine — both varieties actually coexist in the bilingual version of 
the letter of the king Philip V of Macedonia attested in the ‘great 
inscription’ from Larissa UG IX 2, 517; before 217-216 BC) — and 
ultimately, of the difficulty to locate forms and syntactic practices which 
are specifically dialectal. 

On the one hand, most of the conjunctions of the dialect inscriptions are 
basically the same as those of Attic, but with a Thessalian from or coloring; 
the same applies to the use of verbal moods: completive d1eKt (: Hellen. 
OuoTt, i. e. St), temporal ovc (: wc) + aor. (or impf.),o1 omEtke (: EmEdv + 
subj.) and oxxe (: 6tav + subj.; cf. § 6.3), comparative ous (: @c), KaB0UG (: 
«xaQ@c), ‘completive-final’ omovc ke + aor. subj. (: 6m@c¢ &v) with verbs of 
purpose and decision, e. g. empedss pa yeveo8ov /... Om0VG TOVE TO 
yaotona ... /... Away <av>te8er. In my opinion, the same applies to ot 
‘where’ (: Att. ob) and to modal 7 ‘as, in the manner as’ (: 629):62 

Thess. ot ‘where’ (: Att. od) occurs in the long inscription of Skotoussa 
(before 197-185 BC; SEG 43, 311) ... mAetovv Tonos ele / SapLocG0¢ Ot T’ 
exoptio8e1 (1. A72) ‘... it could be more open space where an enclosure 
was done’ (the same phrase occurs with keyoptiotat (1. B60) ‘where there 
is an enclosure’). 

Thess. ma (: Att. 6-2) in ma po Ke PedAAovvOa1 HetOariac in Aigai 
(before 281 BC; Malay & Ricl 2009, Il. 23-24, 27-28) (: Att. dan Sd’ Gv 
BovAw@vtal OsooaAtac), with a characteristic stem *kvo/a- for interrogative- 
indirect Att. 0z0/n-. 

On the other hand, forms attested in dialectal inscriptions may simply 
be either Attic or koine. This is e. g. the case of the coordinative te ... Kat 
attested in Thessalian decrees, which has led to endless discussions about 
the dental consonant of te (< *-Ave) instead of the (supposedly) expected 
‘Aeolic’ reflex tzs. In fact, te ... Kat is, at least in the Thessalian decrees 
where it occurs, a part of a supradialectal formula, and there is no reason 
whatsoever to assume that te is a dialectal form: cf. e. g. ... aAAG TE TOAAG 
TOVV ypElowovv eoosoVew as the translation of étep&% te MOAAG TOV 
xypnoit@v éoso0a1 in the ‘great inscription’ of Larissa UG IX 2, 517.16; 
before 217-216 BC). The same applies to various other clauses, e. g. tav 
La ova/[Aav tav yevopevayv sv] TE TOV KLOVa KOL EV TaV €o/[ypagav TOG 
Topas dou|ev ... UG IX 2, 460.7—-9; Crannon, 2™4 c. BC); ... kat tav 
dSamavav tav eooops/[v] av EV TE TOV KLOVOV KO Tav Ovypa/@ayv SOVTES ... 
UG IX 2, 1229.39-41; Phalanna, 274 c. BC); note also the formula 
emalveloetv té, which reflects a Hellenistic Greek émaivéoa te (attested 
passim).63 

Finally, only a few conjunctions and subordinate clause types may be 


deemed really dialectal; these were either shared with other dialects (e. g. 
conditional ot, at Ke: Att. ei, éav, WGk. ai, at xa) or specifically 
Thessalian, which would match semantically exact counterparts in 
(post-)classical Attic prose, but have a different form. This is the case of 
coordinative pa (: dé) — (cf. a1 wa Ke + subj.: id’ &v ...) — but also of oxKe 
(: 6tav), omewer (: Exedy), ometke (: Exedy), etc. On the other hand, 
specifically Thessalian are: (a) the completive conjunction zoKk1, 1. e. 
mot(1) + «i (*k4id) (: *mpdc Ot), which reflects a Hellenistic pattern of 
formal renewal of conjunctions;64 (b) the temporal conjunction pEeomodt 
‘until’ (: €c) in the ‘great inscription’ of Larissa UG IX 2, 517; before 
217-216 BC): peomodt ke ... extvoetoovuev (1. 13), as the translation of 
Eas dv ... Extvonoauev (Il. 5—6), which goes back to *mes-pod-i, originally 
a preposition *‘until the foot (of)’;65 and (c) the fairly surprising, yet 
isolated clauses with ovote + subj.: the syntagm occurs both in 
complement-final clauses (e. g. ppovtiéEtv TOs TayOs OVOTE SODEL ALTOV oO 
tomteia; SEG 51, 368.28; 51, 636.21—22; Larissa, 2"4 c. BC), as the reflex 
of the contamination of otc Ke, 6m0vG KE + subj. and mote + inf., as well as 
in consecutive clauses proper (e. g. OVOTE ... E> MAaVTODV &/yADOEITOVV 
d[a]velovv “Mote ... Ek TAVTOV EKAVOT TOV SavEiwv’”). 

It is rather needless to say that the description and, eventually, the 
interpretation of syntactic material from different dialects and regions are 
both equally welcome: this is, for instance, the case of studies dedicated to 
the syntax of the moods in several dialects (Crespo 1993; Dobias-Lalou 
2001) and in Arcadian (Lillo 2001), to the conditionals in Lesbian (Hodot 
1993), to the sentences with Boeotian ette, etta kav (Méndez Dosuna 
2006), to the imperfectus obliquus in Thessalian (Ruipérez 1972) or to the 
perfect stem in all the Greek dialects (Ringe 1984). 

A last remark is in order a propos the formulas which occur with 
remarkable frequency in inscriptions written in a dialectal shape, and in 
fact relate to both syntax and lexicon. When a formula occurs only in one 
certain region, both in a dialectal form and in koine, it is not easy to 
determine whether it is a dialectal formula translated into koine or vice 
versa. The repertoire of standard phrases (and their variants) is practically 
unlimited: some important work in this field has been accomplished 
already (e. g. Lopez Eire 1993, Morpurgo Davies 1999 [1997] and Garcia 
Ramon 2010a on formulas in proxeny decrees; Albrecht 1978 on 
manumissions), but further research in this field would definitely be 
welcome. 


13The vocabulary of the dialects: limitations and 
possibilities 


The study of dialectal vocabulary, i. e. terms which occur specifically in the 
inscriptions of a certain dialect as opposed to the corresponding synonyms 
of other dialects, encounters basically the same difficulties as that of syntax 
(see right above); consequently, its overall position in dialectal studies has 
been equally marginal.os There are of course some noteworthy exceptions 
like the grammars of Cretan by M. Bile (1988), of Cyrenaean by C. 
Dobias-Lalou (2000) and of Elean by S. Minon (2007), which dedicate 
extensive chapters to the institutional vocabulary of these dialects as well 
as to the terms transmitted by literary and lexicograhical sources.67 But in 
general, dialectal grammars deal only sporadically, and usually in a 
selective manner, with lexical issues, namely with those which are 
especially remarkable due to their rarity or because they pose some specific 
problems of interpretation.cs However disappointing this may be, the fact is 
that dialectal texts do not really offer us many lexical items that do not also 
occur in other dialects or in Attic (and/or in koine). It is important to keep 
in mind that a term, even if it is attested only in one dialect, need not 
necessarily be specific to this dialect, and perhaps not even dialectal at all. 
As a matter of fact, the lexicon of the inscriptional corpus in any certain 
dialect in post-classical times normally reflects the coexistence of dialect 
and koine in the respective region. Hence, the translation of a dialectal text 
into Attic, even if the original is extremely colored dialectwise, turns out to 
reflect standard Attic and Hellenistic patterns eventually. In that case, one 
cannot really speak of genuine dialectal lexicon but rather of Greek lexicon 
attested in a dialectal form (or coloring) in a certain region. 

Further research in the Greek dialectal lexicon should operate on the 
working hypothesis that a term occurring in an inscription, dialectal or not, 
of a certain region may belong to one of the following types (of a different 
degree of relevance, in fact):69 

(1) a term attested in other dialects too beyond Attic (or koine): in this 
case, the term is not specifically dialectal, but simply Greek. This is, for 
instance, the case with sip@va (and 7pava 1x) in Mytilene (Roman times), 
which is an iotacistic variant of igp@via ‘bying of sacral offerings’ (pap., 
2nd ¢, BC), with <eip>, <np> for <ip>, <tep>, as shown by R. Hodot.70 

(2) a term not found in other dialects, but attested in Attic (or koine), 
and occurring in glosses too, yet without any indication of origin, e. g. 
Thess. AsvKovpo ‘tablet covered with gypsum’ (: Att., Hellen. Aevkaua), 
ducoivva, ‘a measure’ (: dcatva Ap. Rhod., papp.), or kapov- ‘to estimate a 


price’ in ppl. kapov/oavtss (cf. Kapoc: @vj, Kapodo#al- Mveic0a1 Hsch.) 

(3) a term attested in other dialects, but not in Attic (or koine), e. g. 
Bovvoi, which designates ‘a mountainous space over sea-level and under 
the level of other locations found in Cyrene’ (Hdt. 4.199 ta bdmép tov 
OoAaCoWIOV YOPOV TH LEOa..., TH Bovvods KaAgovOl). The term is glossed 
as Sicilian and occurs in Syracusan poets, but it is not certain whether it is 
Doric or not.71 A similar case is that of Thess. exBoxio ‘unshorn animals’ (: 
émimoKia); cf. also Coan exuxonov (on which see § 6.1): the term may be 
Doric or simply Greek in general, without any further attestations in any 
other region until now. 

(4) a term attested neither in any other dialect nor in Attic (or in koine): 
see below. 

(5) a term attested in other dialects and/or in koine, but with a different 
meaning, e. g. Thess., Cypr. Aunjv (gloss) as a synonym for ayopa ‘square’ 
or even Thess. ayopé (: ExKAnoia). 

It goes without saying that the terms in (1) and (2) may not be 
understood as dialectal, while those in (3) are part of the dialect(s) in which 
each of them occurs, even though not in an exclusive way — and this holds 
true only as long as they remain unattested in Attic or in koine. Only those 
mentioned in (4) and (5) may be assumed to be dialectal proper, either 
exclusively or not. In fact, two possibilities remain open for the lexical 
items in (4): 

(a) there is no precise semantic counterpart in other dialects: the term 
may therefore be considered constitutive of the dialect, but not necessarily 
in an exclusive sense. This is the case with technical terms, e. g. Thess. 
amoAaos ‘outcast’ (Matropolis, 34 c. BC) found in the technical expression 
amoAaoc sotov ‘he should be driven away’. This formula actually is not 
attested elsewhere in Greek and seems to be the Thessalian equivalent to 
aneAao0@* (cf. dmeAacOrvar Eph., daedacOfjvo1 Dion. Hal.) or 
amEAnAGLEVOS Eotw (Isocr.+) of &xeAabve (Hdt., Xen.+). 

(b) there is a precise semantic counterpart (with a different lexeme!) in 
other dialects, i. e. the term turns out to be exclusive to the dialect (by 
opposition to other dialects), e. g. terms belonging to the sphere of political 
or religious institutions like Thess. veBebo/e- (and éntveBevbo/e-) from 
*(°)neu-éuo/e- ‘to fulfil the rite of becoming véoc’ (Hatzopoulos 1994, 25 
ff.); note also taysvo/e, or Asitovup-, Aeitopevo/s- (: iepEevdc, iepEvo/E-) or the 
formula Kev tayo Kev atayiat (: Ev TOAEU®@ kai eiprvy, also occurring with 
some Thessalian coloring, e. g. EL TOAELOD Kal EV IpEtva). 

In conclusion: further research on dialectal Greek lexicon, specific or 
not, is certainly very much needed and particularly welcome, but always on 


the condition that a term may be considered as truly dialectal when it 
satisfies two criteria: (i) of type (4), i. e. to be attested, exclusively or not, 
in one certain dialect, and (ii) of type (5), namely to have a special meaning 
even if it is attested somewhere else. 


14Intradialectal geography: limitations and possibilities 


The potential of intradialectal geography is fairly limited, even for the 
period of our inscriptional evidence (in any certain dialect).72 A 
comprehensive (and contrastive) description of the isoglosses in every 
single dialect, as this is attested, is definitely a first, yet indispensable step; 
but even this initial stage of progress is often impossible, given the 
discontinuity of the data: many features are unfortunately not attested in 
different places at the same time. 

As a matter of fact, the only thing a dialectologist may realistically 
hope to do is to concentrate on the (rather few) features which are so well 
attested as to allow us to note some real differences; but the evidence is 
often too scanty to allow us to draw any substantial conclusions. Hence, 
most scholarly attempts at dialects of particular regions have so far had 
rather disappointing results: even fairly well attested dialects like those of 
Crete (Bile 1988)73 and Thessaly (Garcia Ramon 1987) turn out to be 
hardly propitious for such an approach, given the discontinuous 
geographical repartition of the texts. Other regions which may be 
promising, e. g. Boeotia, still await some research followup.74 Difficulties 
turn out to be insurmountable when the establishment of a prehistoric 
dialect geography is attempted, as was the case in older times, i. e. when 
views on dialectology were directly connected with the assumption of the 
three prehistoric migrations and the subsequent ‘Dialektmischung’, as 
exemplified par excellence by Felix Solmsen’s magisterial article 
“Thessaliotis und Pelasgiotis” (1903). 

The tracking of isoglosses (with)in a certain historical region may be 
successful if limited to specific features: this is, for instance, the case with 
the outcome of the first compensatory lengthening, which allowed A. 
Bartonék (1971; 1972) to highlight the contrast between the type seuerior 
of West Argolic (Argos) vs. the type mitior of East Argolic (Epidauros, 
Troezen, etc.) and the neighboring dialects of Megara and Corinth, and 
ultimately to include all three Doric-speaking regions under the label 
‘Saronic’. But the consideration of different isoglosses, and most of all, 
those for which the available material is rich enough, shows that their 
borders are fairly fluid and vary from isogloss to isogloss. The same applies 


to the geographical and chronological extension of Lesbian (“appelé aussi 
éolien d’Asie” as per Hodot 2006, 154) in Hodot’s careful overview of the 
material: the author precisely distinguishes three regions, namely Troad, 
Lesbos and neighboring islands, and Aiolis on the coast (Aigai, Kyme, 
Temnos). His overview clearly shows that (what we all call) Lesbian does 
not really fit into a homogenous dialectal domain.75 

The case of Thessalian may serve to illustrate in an exemplary way the 
difficulties of an intradialectal geography. The traditional division into 
(North-)East Thessalian (Pelasgiotis, Perrhaebia) and (South-)West 
Thessalian (Thessaliotis, Histiaeotis) turned out to be wrong, as was clearly 
shown by the convention of the Basaidai (Matropolis, end of 3" c. BC), 
edited by B. Helly (1970). This text made it evident that Histiaeotis had a 
special position as against the rest of the region. In any case, the available 
evidence for the region remains stubbornly discontinuous: many features 
do not allow us any proper comparison, as they are attested only in a few 
poleis (or only in one polis, which in most cases is Larissa), and in fact, not 
always at the same time, while the putative sub-dialects — if they really ever 
existed — of most Thessalian (sub-)regions remain unknown. On the other 
hand, the propagation of some features — especially in the case of phonetic 
changes — may have been broader than the attested forms allow us to tell 
today. Instead of two main dialectal regions one may assume that the 
dialect of the entire Thessaly, which is in fact attested in epigraphic texts 
but is often influenced by the particular chancellery language of some 
Thessalian poleis, especially Larissa, and/or by the supradialectal official 
language, is a relatively homogeneous one (Garcia Ramon 1987). 

Further research on local differences within one dialect, at least in a 
certain period, could provide us with further information; but of course 
there are always some outstanding difficulties. The same applies to the 
charts based on specific isoglosses, always with the reservation that any 
(potential) new data may oblige us to modify these charts in the future. All 
in all, the establishment of an intradialectal geography is only possible 
when any relevant features are attested across all the places concerned at 
the same time; however, this is not the case as far as most regions are 
concerned — even for the historical time of the currently available 
inscriptions — because of the discontinuity of the material. 


15Greek dialects and social variants: limitations and 
possibilities 


The modern desideratum of detecting social variants and explaining 


dialectal variants in terms of sociolects was formulated in a straightforward 
manner by Bile, Brixhe & Hodot (1984, 184-189: “Langue et société”) on 
the strength of an insinuation that Greek dialectology currently holds that 
the speakers of the Greek dialects spoke “tous la méme langue de la méme 
facon”’: 


... Pon n’est guére étonné de constater que traditionalistes, structuralistes et 
générativistes se retrouvent ... pour croire a l’homogénéité de chaque langue, 
pour supposer une communauté linguistique aux contours nets, composée de 
locuteurs parlant tous la méme langue de la méme fagon. 


This assertion is obviously false and cannot be taken at face value: nobody 
really doubts that the Greek dialects did have social variants like the 
dialects of any other language then, but also today. On the other hand, it is 
also wrong to believe that the Greek inscriptions allow us to detect these 
variants (§ 11, on the assumption/belief that “ces considérations, inspirées 
par 1’étude des langues vivantes, valent naturellement pour les langues 
anciennes”’). This hardly acceptable statement is even more clearly set forth 
in the following passage: 


Comparatistes et dialectologues opérent généralement sur une langue 
déshumanisé. Or, la non-linéarité de l’évolution d’une langue ... dépend 
largement de la structure et du fonctionnement de la communauté de ceux qui la 
parlaient. Il convient donc de réintroduire homme dans la langue, non 
seulement I’homme individu, |’>homme psychique de Brugmann-Osthoff, mais 
aussi I’homme social (Brixhe 2006a, 17). 


It is certainly plausible that deviating or anomalous forms often reflect the 
language of less ‘cultivated/literate’ social groups, especially in the case of 
less accurate spelling (: orthographic ‘errors‘), which may point to a spoken 
variant; in the same sense, the ‘substandard’ peculiarities of Risch’s 
‘mycénien spécial’ (dative in /-i/, pe-ma, /i/ for /e/ before labial vs. 
‘normal’ dative /-ei/, pe-mo, /e/ before labial respectively) may reflect “une 
variante basse” of Mycenaean (cf. Bile, Brixhe & Hodot 1984, 187 ff.) 
rather than some other dialect. This is, however, a mere possibility and it is 
impossible in such a case to decide beyond reasonable doubt between 
social and dialectal groups. It is equally indemonstrable that the 
representation of *-m , *-n as /-a/ in the nominal cases of Mycenaean (and 
of Greek, as a whole) is “sans doute” of social origin: 


Origine géographique et/ou sociale du contraste o ~ a? En tout cas, sans doute 
origine sociologique de la géneéralisation de a dans la flexion nominale (Brixhe 


2006c, 54). 


This line of interpretation can hardly be conclusive. The coherent reflex /a/ 
(< *m , n) in Mycenaean when the resonant is (part of) a morpheme (acc. 
sg. /-a/, acc. pl. /-as/, prefix /a-/) is (more) probably due to morphological 
pressure, which has led to the choice of only one reflex, as opposed to 
some fluctuation in other cases (cf. a-re-pa-zo-, a-re-po-zo). 

In any case, it is not easy to share the optimism (see above) about the 
possibility of detecting social variants in the corpus of the Greek dialects, if 
one should judge on the basis of the solutions proposed so far. Some 
instances speak for themselves: a notable case is the coexistence in Elean 
(but not in the same inscriptions) of ypagos ‘written document’ (ypagesv, 
ypagea) beside ypogeuc, ypogeas ‘scribe’ (1x each form; cf. Minon 2007, 
nos. 20.8, 15.1), which is explained “comme le propose C. Brixhe, a partir 
des “acquis de la sociolinguistique’””’ (sic): 


(1) Le traitement éléen de *y aurait été -or- ... partagé par toute la communauté. 
(2) Le traitement commun -ar- aurait été introduit par les couches supérieures 
de la population. (3) Cette introduction refoule -or-, qui devient un des traits du 
parler populaire, et qui, occasionnellement, pénétre, par négligence, dans celui 
des couches supérieures (Thévenot-Warelle 1988, 50). 


This precise description of the social factors at work in Olympia relies on 
less than half a dozen of instances. Even without dispensing with the 
rationale of this approach, one may still ask why the situation could not be 
exactly the opposite (/o/-vocalism as a low-register feature, /a/ in the 
speech of the upper classes) and especially how this argument can be 
confirmed after all. In fact, another possibility based on the fact that the o- 
grade of ypoqeus is that of the type CoC-o- (cf. KAomOc, TOMdc, TPO@Os), 
which reappears in the nouns in -evc (KAonEvc, TouEvds, Tpo~Eds and the 
like), is not even mentioned. 

The same applies to other assumptions, for instance, that iotacism in 
Attic originated exclusively in the speech of mothers and children of rich 
families as well as among foreigners;76 in fact, the latter group has always 
been assumed to have had an iotacistic pronunciation because of 
Aristophanes’ parodies. Similarly, the augment in Homer has sometimes 
been considered a feature of the speech of the lower classes.77 However, 
the fluctuation between augmented and augmentless forms could largely be 
conditioned by metrics, a possibility that seems to be ignored; in addition, 
the augmentless forms, which are the norm in Mycenaean, could reflect the 
injunctive mood (Karl Hoffmann’s “memorativ”). In fact, the possibility 


that the injunctive would have been the most appropriate mood for the 
Linear B documents, in which a plain statement of facts is the basic 
semantic function of the verbal forms, is not even mentioned. 

These examples raise serious reservations about attempts to track 
possible sociolinguistic variations in the Greek dialects: in other words, 
methods applied in the context of modern languages may prove inadequate 
for the overwhelming majority of the Greek dialects for the very simple 
reason that the epigraphic evidence does not allow us any proper 
confirmation, even in the most remote sense. One need not say that 
scholarly expectations are far lesser with regard to any attempt to trace any 
sociolectal differences back into the prehistory of Greek (§ 24). 

Only a dialect as adequately attested as Attic may in fact be approached 
from this point of view. The orthographic variants highlighted by S. T. 
Teodorsson (1974 and elsewhere) with regard to the vowel system of Attic, 
from the classical to the Hellenistic times, point among others to early 
indications of iotacism.This may be an argument in favor of an earlier 
chronology for these changes and could lead to the assumption that part of 
the speakers of Attic, or even the people of Athens as a whole, could have 
had after all a more innovative vowel system than what the orthography of 
the texts, epigraphic and literary alike, let us recognize nowadays. One 
could also posit that some social groups may have been the forerunners of 
these developments; but it is hardly compelling for us to assume that those 
groups were closely connected with the places where the texts which show 
examples of iotacism were found. This is for instance the case with the 
tablets (16 in number) from the Academia edited and published by P. 
Balatsos (1991): spellings like <A@wa>, <Apic>, <Atoo8ev[t|c>, 
<ZogoKAic> occur for AOyva, Apyc, AnwooVévnc, Lo@oKAtc. The texts 
have been re-edited carefully by C. Brixhe (2000, 65-75), who insists on 
Balatsos’s dating to the second half of the 5th c. BC on the basis of both a 
detailed analysis of the texts and some putative (indirect) indications of 
early iotacism in literature (e. g. ivépav, Eugpav ... ot 6& vdv NuEépav in 
Plato, Crat. 418b-d, parodies of foreigners by Aristophanes, etc.).7s The 
detailed discussion by Brixhe has definitely made it look more likely 
nowadays that iotacism had already started in classical times; but this does 
not mean that this phenomenon was initially limited to strangers or children 
— the latter group as the putative users of the school tablets. In any case, 
Brixhe’s edition cannot prove that the date of the tablets is really the end of 
the 5th c. BC. L. Threatte (2007) subsequently argued in favor of a dating to 
the Roman period, both for the tablets themselves and the wall inside (and 
near) which they were found. If this is really the case after all, the 


possibility of a new specimen of iotacism in classical times vanishes. As far 
as the archaeological arguments are concerned, I have nothing more to say 
here; but one cannot help thinking that as long as the real chronology 
remains controversial, the indicative power of the tablets from the 
Academia is far from conclusive. At any rate, even if the evidence cited by 
Brixhe speaks in favor of a more innovative Attic vowel system, which was 
previously obfuscated by orthographic norms, and even if these phonetic 
developments were restricted to some particular groups, the outstanding 
problem is how one can really identify these groups, on the one hand, and 
how one may prove that other groups or the entire community were also 
involved (or not), on the other. Any further precision is hardly feasible 
since it would extend beyond our current research possibilities. 


EClassification and prehistory of the Greek 
dialects 


16The limitations of comparison and reconstruction on 
the basis of scanty material 


Let us now turn to the debate of dialect subgrouping, interdialectal 
comparison and the prehistory of the Greek dialects. A major and well- 
known difficulty concerning both the subgrouping and the reconstruction of 
the Greek dialects is that the form in which they are attested is considerably 
late in comparison with that of the time when they came into being and to 
which an earlier subgrouping may be traced back:79 interdialectal 
comparison does not provide us with any safe dating of the different 
groups. However, and in spite of the limitations of the dialectal corpora (§ 
2), a contrastive approach is possible, as a series of features are attested in 
virtually all dialects and permit not only a form of grouping based on 
interdialectal comparison, but also perhaps, in a further step, some 
conclusions about their prehistory too. 

Therefore, there is a major question about how one may classify 
typologically the Greek dialects into different groups according to some 
(more or less) characteristic, but especially specific features that some of 
them may have in common. The criteria are basically the same as those 
used for the reconstruction of their prehistory since even mere subgrouping 
comprises a component of reconstruction too. In fact, a clear-cut distinction 
between dialect classification in the first and dialect classification in the 


second millennia BC is not easy: any hypothesis of a group which includes, 
for instance, Arcado-Cypriot (‘Achaean’), leads almost automatically to the 
question of when, where (and even how) its establishment as a group took 
place (§ 21), 1. e. it takes us back to the debate about the prehistoric 
grouping of the Greek dialects. Both dialect grouping and dialect prehistory 
operate with interdialectal comparison and on the basis of reconstruction, 
while a precise chronological delimitation between them is practically 
impossible. Therefore in what follows no sharp differentiation will be made 
between these two approaches. 

It would be rather redundant to repeat here that the reconstruction of the 
early dialectal groups as well as of the dialectal chart of Greece in the 
second millennium BC can only be achieved along the lines of the 
important studies by W. Porzig (1954), E. Risch (1955; 1979), and others,so 
who worked in the framework of historical-comparative linguistics, but of 
course always in conjunction with a closer examination of the available 
evidence for all the Greek dialects from the alphabetic period. In short, 
those studies have led us now to the conclusion that there were four main 
dialectal groups at the end of the second millennium BC (Attic-Ionic, 
Achaean, Aeolic, West Greek) and two major (supradialectal) groups, 
namely South Greek and West Greek in Mycenaean times. This picture, 
however, does not have to be analyzed in detail at this point. 


17Criteria: shared isoglosses et alia 


Let us shortly recall the essentials of this approach. The evaluation of 
isoglosses, namely common features between dialects, for the purpose of 
classification and reconstruction of their prehistory may be carried out 
along four main lines (‘axes’): 

(1) The basic criteria for classification are the common features 
between the dialects, but always on the assumption that these are not the 
result of sheer chance, namely in decreasing relevance: common positive 
innovations and choices are, a priori, more significant than archaisms and 
general developments common to all dialects or supradialectal tendencies. 
On the other hand, even shared archaisms may turn out to be relevant, 
especially if the archaism of a certain dialect seems to break an innovative 
continuum: this is, for instance, the case with a few Boeotian archaisms 
which break the innovative continuum of Central Greece, spanning from 
the North West regions to Attica.s1 But also coincidences in terms of 
features reflecting general tendencies may be conclusive: more precisely, 
parallel developments that are of no importance for establishing a genetic 


connection between those dialects in which they are attested may prove to 
be significant for the classification of (the) other dialects which do not 
share them. For instance, the replacement of -[v]tot by -[v]ta is of little 
help for establishing a connection between the Doric, Aeolic and Attic- 
Ionic dialects; conversely, the absence of this innovation in Mycenaean, 
Arcadian, Cypriot, does actually speak both for a connection between the 
three dialects — in spite of the different chronology of their attestations 
respectively — and for their belonging to a certain dialectal group, namely 
the group we conventionally call ‘Achaean’ (§ 21). The same applies to the 
replacement of the patronymic adjective, an archaism which is still attested 
in Mycenaean, by the genitive case of the father’s name, an innovation 
spread across all the Greek dialects of the first millennium BC, except for 
Thessalian, Lesbian and Boeotian: in this case, the preservation of the 
archaism, certainly to a different degree in each dialect, is a significant 
feature pointing to a genetic connection between these three dialects and to 
the existence of a common ancestor, 1. e. what we call ‘Proto-Aeolic’.s2 

(2) With regard to the geographical extension and chronology of the 
isoglosses, a distinction is to be made between: 

(a) isoglosses shared by non-neighboring dialects at the time of the 
written documents: these may point to a common origin or to an earlier 
continuum. This is clear in the case of dialects of regions which are very 
distant geographically, especially in the case of an innovation (e. g. 
nominative singular -1\c¢ for -ebc) or of a choice between two alternatives (e. 
g. the leveling of the different types of verba vocalia within the athematic 
inflection, as per Rau 2009) in Arcadian and Cypriot. 

(b) isoglosses shared by dialects attested in neighboring areas: one may 
assume with reason that these were established after the final settlement 
and formation of the dialects, irrespective of their being genetically 
connected or not, e. g. the secondary aspiration of /s/ in Laconian and 
Argolic or the vocalism of the seuerior type in Laconian and Arcadian (fH, 
Bord ). But in any case, isoglosses may also have been inherited, e. g. 
preserved /-ti(-)/, tapdc, éka, etc. in Laconian and Argolic. 

(3) Two further criteria, although hardly conclusive in their own right, 
may also be taken into consideration, at least in the sense of further 
corroboration of other criteria (Garcia Ramon 2010b, 226 ff.): 

(i) the principle of the forma difficilior: the more anomalous a shared 
form, the higher the probability that coincidence is not spontaneous and 
haphazard. 

(11) the principle of the cumulative evidence: even if innovations and 
choices shared by two or more dialects are not exclusive, i. e. they do not 


offer any conclusive proof when considered one by one, the accumulation 
of shared features is in fact a specific feature in itself. This is, for instance, 
the case with the coexistence of the dat. pl. in -a101, -o101 and -goo1 in both 
Pamphylian and Lesbian: all these three endings are also attested to varying 
degrees in some other dialects: -ovo1, -atot are also found in Ionic and Attic 
(and sporadically also in Doric dialects), while -goo1 is varyingly attested 
in the Aeolic and several West Greek dialects.s3 However, all three dat. pl. 
endings co-occur only in Pamphylian and Lesbian, and this is obviously a 
specific common feature: the cumulative evidence speaks in favor of a 
connection between the two dialects, which is also confirmed by other 
features and some ancient sources. 

(4) The chronology of the isoglosses, as far as it may be figured out by 
relative chronology, and exceptionally also in terms of absolute chronology, 
may be informative about the prehistory of the group and its approximate 
dating (at least, pre-Mycenaean, Mycenaean, post-Mycenaean). 

A final remark is in order: it is preferable that the model proposed does 
match (or at least does not contrast with) the information from ancient 
historiography (and traditions) as well as the archeological evidence. There 
is information about movements of groups all over Greece provided by 
ancient sources while the modification of archeological patterns may be 
due to the arrival of newcomers. This is e. g. the case with the ancient 
traditions about migrations (e. g. the Thessalian origin of the Boeotians; cf. 
Thuc. 1.12.3) or settlements (e. g. Heraclea from the Laconian settlement 
of Tarentum), which are often confirmed by cases of linguistic agreement 
between non-neighboring dialects. But of course there is little doubt that 
the reliability of ancient historiography (and traditions) as conclusive 
evidence or even as a Starting point for the reconstruction of dialectal 
prehistory is highly dubious (§ 26): purely linguistic criteria are naturally 
an indispensable prerequisite for the genetic classification of dialects and 
also for the reconstruction of the fragmentation process of a proto- 
language, which must under no circumstances depend on archaeological 
models or on the information garnered from ancient sources. 


18Some untenable strictures: atomism at work 


The application of the principles in § 19 does not always lead to conclusive 
results nor does it have any irrevocable primacy. It is normally accepted 
that common innovations may have taken place independently from each 
other and need not necessarily represent real evidence for any genetic 
relationship. The reasoning behind this view is perfectly clear: if something 


happens in dialect A, it may just as well happen in dialect B (and C, and D, 
...); Subsequently, if an innovation occurs in both A and B, it may reflect a 
parallel, independent innovation. This principle may indeed lead through a 
process of deduction to the conclusion that any kind of evidence may be 
relativized and, consequently, any attempt at an integrative explanation 
could be ruled out as groundless. But this would be definitely wrong and 
may indeed lead to false conclusions about the relevance of common 
isoglosses, especially when the cumulative evidence is ignored. This is, for 
instance, the case with Parker’s (2008) claim that there are no relevant 
common isoglosses (and therefore no relationship) between Thessalian and 
Lesbian, or between Arcadian and Cypriot (D. Ringe, as quoted by Parker 
2008, 443 n. 40). Such a position is evidently untenable, and this type of 
hypercriticism, which seems to stand as a finely spirited piece of analysis 
can hardly be understood as real progress. Let us recall here some 
methodological principles, which are sound per se, but may lead to absurd 
conclusions in the manner Parker (2008, 440 ff.) operates with them: (a) 
“Only shared innovations show any relationship. Shared archaisms cannot 
point to groupings nor can different selections from a common stock ... 
Choice from among alternatives tells us nothing”; (b) “For a shared 
innovation to provide any evidence, the innovation must be truly shared, 
that is, it must be genetic”; (c) “Even genuinely shared innovations may not 
always provide an infallible guide to preexisting dialect geography”. 

Of these tenets, (a) is nothing more than an attempt to discredit choices 
and in some cases, archaisms, a position which is undoubtedly wrong; (b) 
is incomprehensible to me; (c) is simply tantamount to (mentalistically 
insisting on) denying any possibility of evaluating coincidences between 
two or more dialects and of grouping them together; but it is also an 
attempt of the same type — irrespective of the cost — to present any 
innovation as irrelevant for dialectal comparison. It would be probably 
useless to discuss them in detail here, and the same applies to Parker’s 
strictures against the validity of innovations if they are (1) not fully 
identical across all dialects concerned or (2) attested anywhere else or (3) 
reflect an “easy analogical change” or (4) are “recent” or (5) “attested 
sporadically” (sic, Parker 2008, 447).s4 

But let us now briefly discuss these points by Parker, except for (5), 
which would make any new discussion very problematic in case they were 
taken seriously in future research: 

(1) A shared innovation need not have been fulfilled in the same way at 
all stages in order to be relevant, e. g. the so-called secondary yod in 
Thessalian, Lesbian, and partly in Boeotian (Garcia Ramon 2006, 63 ff.; 


2010b, 222 ff.). 

(2) A shared innovation may be conclusive even if it is attested 
elsewhere: for instance, the thematic infinitive in -éuev in Thessaly and 
Boeotia (but also in Homer) speaks for a connection between the two 
dialects. The hapax n]poFeimepev in Crete (Lyttos, 5 c. BC) found in a 
non-poetic inscription, as against regular Cret. -ev, defies a conclusive 
explanation: is it an archaism or a parallel development previous to the 
generalization of -ev? But Crete is fairly away from Thessaly and Boeotia, 
and only the coincidence of Thessalian and Boeotian remains relevant for 
any genetic connection. 

(3) The disqualification of innovations when they are the result of an 
“easy analogical change” (sic, Parker 2008, 447). According to this logic, 
some characteristic analogical innovations, such as the athematic datives in 
-€001 (“that occurs in various dialects”) or in -otc (type ypnudt-otc) of the 
North-West Greek dialects (but also in the earliest documents in Elean 
already) or even the masc. prf. ppl. in *-(u)ont- (only in the Aeolic dialects) 
would turn out to be irrelevant for dialectal comparison. The same principle 
could actually apply to any analogical change: all of them may be labeled 
as ‘easy’ for the simple reason that they do occur. 

(4) Facts attested in texts of a more recent date are usually labeled as 
‘recent? or ‘a recent development’. But the label ‘recent’ is fully 
misleading: a chronologically recent attestation does not necessarily imply 
that the form reflects a later or a secondary development. Given that most 
of the inscriptions are of a date considerably more recent than the actual 
time of the developments they reflect, any form may be at the same time 
the oldest occurrence of a certain (lexical and/ or grammatical) item; 
therefore it may be really essential for our reconstruction. This is for 
instance the case with the unique, i. e. first and last attestation of Boeotian 
ia (Garcia Ramon 2010b, 225 ff.). 

In conclusion, the historical-comparative approach remains, at least to 
my mind, valid for the classification and prehistoric reconstruction of the 
Greek dialects, and in addition, it looks promising for further developments 
in research. But this is not universally accepted; therefore it has inter alia 
been called “une activité ludique”, “confection de chateaux de cartes”, on 
the assumption that comparison is impossible if the dialects concerned are 
not well known: 


La dialectologie grecque: une activité ludique? ... La confection des chateaux 
de cartes est une activité récréative qui n’exige qu’un matériel réduit: le jeu de 
cartes utilisé n’a pas besoin d’étre complet et peut avoir déja beaucoup servi ... 
Tel est le divertissement préféré des hellénistes dialectologues ... (Bile, Brixhe 


& Hodot 1984, 154) avant de comparer les dialectes il importe de les connaitre 
(ibid., 199). 


The second tenet, which seems to justify this disqualification, sounds also 
fine; but it is simply wrong. We do not really need to know ail about a 
Greek dialect (or all the Greek dialects) to classify them on the basis of 
comparison, as the case of Old Persian has shown beyond reasonable 
doubt: its corpus is fairly reduced — in fact, more limited than that of some 
Greek dialects — and the texts are rather monotonous. But a set of features 
which are also attested in other languages allow us a conclusive contrastive 
analysis: nobody can now seriously doubt that Old Persian is directly 
connected with both Avestan and Sanskrit, and that all of them belong to 
the Indo-Iranian group. The grouping of the Greek dialects, just like their 
reconstruction, is also possible on the basis of a contrastive approach to 
those features and forms which actually occur in the various dialects of 
Greek. 


19Some alleged problems: the position of North-West 
Greek 


Some remarks on the classification of dialects into groups are in order at 
this point. Grouping presupposes operating with the assumption that the 
attested dialects are the last phase of the fragmentation of an original group, 
i. e. an analysis in terms of a family-tree model (at least). This is true, but 
to pretend in earnest, as is often the case, that the dialects are studied 
exclusively in terms of linguistic descent or that language contact is not 
taken into account, or even to present as real discovery the fact that some 
regions practically offer us no real dialectal data is hardly understandable. 

19.1. One of the most notable instances of this practice is M. Bile’s 
contribution in the collective volume edited by Brixhe & Vottéro (2006a), 
which offers a diligent overview of the historical sources about the North- 
West Greek dialects. In principle, a study like this should be more than 
welcome; but surprisingly enough, it presents as an original contribution 
the well-known fact that some of the North-West Greek dialects (: Aetolia, 
Acarnania and the regions of the Spercheios) are not properly attested. The 
formulation of some relevant lines by both the editors and the author could 
hardly be more straightforward: 


la vulgate dialectologique admet comme une verité d’évidence |’existence d’une 
aire dialectale nord-occidentale, avec une demi-douzaine de dialectes 


particuliers. Les textes disponibles sont soumis a des  éclairages 
complémentaires par M. Bile et Cl. Brixhe: la spécificité linguistique de la 
région s’évanouit et les prétendus dialectes s’évaporent; ils ont probablement 
existé, mais demeurent inaccessibles (Brixhe & Vottéro 2006b, 5—6). 


la notion méme de ‘dialecte du nord-ouest’ est assez compromise ... La 
dénomination ... a été élaborée au XIXe siécle, quand la dialectologie grecque 
naissante procéedait par grandes classifications, a l’aspect rationnel, mais aussi 
un peu simpliste (Bile 2006, 96) ... peut-on dégager un dialecte étolien? (ibid., 
97). 


A fleeting look at the current handbooks shows add euidentiam that all this 
is rather common wisdom: only Phocis (plus Delphi) and the two Locrides 
are assumed to have reasonably well-attested, recognizable dialects, 
whereas the other North-West Greek regions do not, and thus remain 
practically unknown from a dialectal point of view: this is, in fact, the case 
with the dialects of Aenis and Malia, Aetolia and Acarnania, but also that 
of Epirus. Thus only a part of their putative features is recognizable in the 
form of certain details that underlie the respective koinai. 

In conclusion, the attempts by Brixhe and more extensively by Biless to 
present as fresh discovery something that was practically said more than a 
hundred years (and has ever since been accepted as vulgata)s6 is rather 
puzzling. 


19.2. Despite the fact that the groups Attic-Ionic, Achaean, Aeolic and 
Doric (or West Greek) are universally accepted, there is no unanimity about 
the existence of a North-West Greek group proper, as was 
programmatically formulated and argued for by J. Méndez Dosuna (1985), 
who defined the so-called North-West Greek dialects as a “conjunto 
borroso” (1985, 508) rather than as a “comparatively clean-cut unit” (as per 
Bartonék 1972, 176). On the strength of his fine analysis of all the dialects 
labeled as ‘North-West’, including Elean,s7 Méndez Dosuna attempted a 
conventional distinction between four subgroups, which (in the author’s 
terminology) are: 


(1) “dialectos mas nordoccidentales”: Delphic, West Locrian, Aetolian, Elean, 
(2) “medianamente nordoccidentales”: Epirotic, Acarnanian (without év + acc.), 
Eastern Locrian (no instance of athem. dat. -otc, ppl. -eievoc), Epizephyrian 
Locrian (no dat. -otc) ... 

(3) “en cierto modo nordoccidentales”: Thessalian (“sp > ap”) and Boeotian 
(athem. dat. -otc), which have in common €v + acc., 60 > ot, dat. sg. -o1, among 
others. 


(4) “débilmente nordoccidentales” (sic): Euboean (-@t > -o01), and partly Attic 
(seldom o6 > ot, dat. -o1, athem. dat. -o1c). 


According to Méndez Dosuna (1985, 509), North-West Greece was a real 
“area de convergencia dialectal”, as many other Greek regions were too, 
and became increasingly homogeneous in the course of the first millennium 
BC, especially from the 5 c. BC onwards, a period coinciding with the 
rise of the different koinai and the emergence of the Aetolian League (34 — 
2nd c, BC). Apart from the fact that the distinction between the “mas”, 
“menos”, “medianamente” or “débilmente” North-West Greek dialects (and 
the extension of the label to Euboean or Attic) does not really help us to 
understand things in a clearer manner, another remark is in order here: the 
fact that none of the features assumed to be characteristic of the North-West 
Greek dialects is specific (<ot> for */sth/, open realization of /e/ in contact 
with /r/ [type papa], dat. sg. -o1, athem. acc. pl. -gc, dat. pl. -eoou and -otc, 
med. ppl. -euevoc) does not necessarily rule out, however, that North-West 
Greek was a fairly homogeneous dialectal group: it is precisely the 
combination of a cumulative set of non-specifically common features that 
attributes a specific character to it. In other words, the absence of specific 
isoglosses is no argument against the existence of a particular dialectal 
group since the specificity of it relies on their coexistence — together of 
course with any other common features.ss In addition, a (fairly banal, but 
certain) fact is still in place: the reading of three or four lines of a Delphic 
or Locrian inscription will let us immediately recognize it as a “North-West 
Greek dialect’ — in the currently conventional meaning of the term — rather 
than as Doric or Thessalian or Boeotian. But whether this community is as 
old as ‘Doric’ is assumed to be, and whether it may be traced back to the 
second millennium BC, or is, as seems to be the most probable scenario, 
the result of a convergence process, as per Méndez Dosuna through a set of 
isoglosses which developed and spread after the settlement of the groups in 
the regions in which they dwelled in historical times, this is obviously 
another question. 

On the strength of these assumptions, one can safely assume that the 
North-West Greek dialects are a subgroup of West Greek with their own 
status, which spread over the North-West area (and Elis) and had a 
relatively well-defined series of common features shared by most of them 
to a different degree. The differences between these dialects are due to the 
fact that there are no monolithic dialectal units and no clear-cut linguistic 
regions. In any case, the sets of features shared by (most of) the dialects are 
of different relevance and chronology: (a) some of them are exclusively 


North-West and Doric proper, and hence they may be assumed with reason 
to be of old age; (b) some other common traits are independent of their 
genetic ‘filiation’, i. e. they are later developments in common with (or 
extended to) the dialects of the neighboring areas, namely Boeotian and 
Thessalian,so but also (c) with dialects of areas like Euboea, Attica (: 
originally ‘East Greek’ dialects in the late Bronze Age: Proto-Ionians?) and 
(d) dialects of the N. Peloponnese (Megara, Corinth, Eastern Argolis).90 


FAttempting a reconstruction of (a part of) 
dialectal prehistory 


20The transition from the second to the first millennium 
BC: research difficulties 


The prehistory of the dialects, their grouping in different phases and, 
ultimately, the dialectal map of the second millennium BC and the 
continuity of the Greek dialects from the second into the first millennium 
BC cause some major difficulties. These may be set forth briefly in the 
form of three well-known points: 

(1) the available evidence for the second millennium BC is limited to 
Mycenaean, the study of which is not very easy due to some discouraging 
limitations (defective writing system, special type of documents, short 
texts; cf. § 2). Therefore our reconstruction of the prehistory of the dialects 
and of the dialect map of Greece in the Late Bronze Age can only be fairly 
speculative. 

(2) Any attempt to reconstruct the continuity between the second and 
the first millennia BC Greek over the so-called ‘Dark Ages’ contains an 
unavoidable component of hypothesis. The dialectal map of the second 
millennium BC is definitely not a reflection of the grouping of the first 
millennium BC, and the same applies to the striking discontinuity and the 
essential differences between the language of the Linear B documents, 
which is unanimously considered “une humble forme de langue savante” in 
M. Lejeune’s standard formulation (1968), and that of the different types of 
documents in Greek of the first millennium BC. In any case, the different 
nature of the documentation is no hindrance to comparison, as there are 
features which are attested both in Mycenaean and in some dialects of the 
first millennium BC, for instance the assibilation of /-ti(-)/, 6té, tepdc, 
which clearly show that standard Mycenaean is an East Greek dialect, the 


ancestor of which has the same early filiation as Attic-Ionic or Arcado- 
Cypriot. In other cases, the coincidence points more precisely to the 
Achaean dialects, e. g. the construction of the locative with Myc. pa-ro, 
which has a pendant in Arcadian and Cypriot with anv, gc. 

(3) The Dark Ages was a period of upheaval in all respects, including 
major and minor movements of populations, which the ancient Greek 
sources report in a more or less trustworthy manner. Unfortunately, only a 
small part of them may be identified with a reasonable degree of certitude 
and with regard to their putative dialectal implications. Any attempt to 
reconstruct the process(es) of transition and continuity in(to) post- 
Mycenaean and Archaic Greece is strongly conditioned by the 
insurmountable shortcomings of our information. These difficulties are of 
course common knowledge. To pretend, though, as C. Brixhe does, that this 
is not the case escapes my understanding; some of Brixhe’s most 
representative tenets of speak for themselves:91 


Dés lors, on ne peut que s’amuser de la multiplicité des articles qui, sans 
prendre en compte ce trait, tentent désespérément d’évaluer les rapports de 
filiation entre le mycénien et les dialectes du ler millénaire: on y compare une 
langue de chancellerie (ici forme écrite figée d’une variante haute déja 
ancienne au moment de sa fixation par I’écriture) a des dialectes documentés 
cing, six, sept ou huit siécles plus tard et issus d’une variante basse parlée 
(Brixhe 2006a, 18). 

En effet, dans le long hiatus entre documentations mycénienne et alphabétique, 
les troubles qui ont accompagné et suivi l’effondrement des royaumes 
myceniens, puis l’émergence d’un monde nouveau risquent d’avoir provoqué un 
remodelage du paysage dialectal: l’aspect de celui que laissent entrevoir les 
époques archaique et classique est sans doute, je le répéte, bien plus récent 
qu’on ne le pense généralement (Brixhe 2006c, 57). 

On oublie que plus d’un demi-millénaire séparé de la documentation pylienne 
des premiers textes alphabétiques dialectalement signifiants, qui cette période a 
été marquée par une fracture politique, sociale, économique, et par des 
mouvements considérables et incessants de populations. On ne semble pas 
imaginer un instant que, dans ces conditions, il a pu y avoir une large 
redistribution des cartes, cf. le caractére composite de dialectes comme le 
béotien ou le pamphylien, nés sur les terres qui furent un jour achéennes. L’idée 
dune telle redistribution est corroborée par le caractére récent du faciés de 
nombre de dialectes alphabétiques (Brixhe 2006c, 50). 


These tenets may sound impressive to anyone not acquainted with current 
and past dialectological research. But the fact is that no one may seriously 
say that the dialect map of the second millennium BC has ever been 
conceived of as a mere reflex of the grouping of the first millennium BC. 


This type of diatribes brings along nothing new, except for an unwarranted 
optimism about the possibilities of reconstruction of these “mouvements 
considérables et incessants de populations” which recur in Brixhe’s recent 
work (§ 25). 

Once the difficulties have been pointed out explicitly, two possibilities 
remain open: either to admit that ‘life is hard’ and thus renounce any 
attempt to reconstruct a past state of affairs, which goes far beyond our 
written records; or to try to reconstruct the pattern of evolution from (1) the 
second millennium BC to (ii) the first millennium BC on the strength of 
what we can really find in the written records, even if this evidence is 
extremely scarce. This approach obviously implies a certain degree of 
circularity: the evolution from (i) to (11) must be traced on the basis of what 
we know about (ii), while (ii) is also most easily explained in terms of 
continuity from (i). As a matter of fact, one is forced to assume for any 
single feature a development (i) — (ii) without any expectation of major 
details since we simply do not know anything at all about deviations or 
discontinuities during such a development or conversely, about the 
theoretical possibility of a backward development (ii) — (i). That is 
obviously a major shortcoming, but tertium non datur. However frustrating 
a situation like this may be, it is the only approach that the available 
evidence allows us to think of at the present time; interpretations outside 
this framework would open the door to speculations of all types. Brixhe’s 
views on the fate of the dative /-ei/ and locative /-i/ endings between 
Mycenaean times and first millennium BC Greek are very illustrative: 


Or tout le monde hellénophone, et méme mycénophone, ne marche pas de 
méme pas: qu’en est-il ailleurs ? Certaines zones ont pu faire un moment le 
choix inverse: -ei aux dépens de -i. D’autres étaient susceptibles de n’avoir pas 
encore été touchées par le syncrétisme et de connaitre encore deux désinences 
fonctionnellement différentes: comment apprécier chypriote AtFsigiioc et 
AiFsi8eptc ou attique Ateitpé@ns ? Or ces deux dialectes du 1 millénaire sont 
censés avoir été portés par des populations issues de l’espace mycénophone 
(Brixhe 2006c, 51). 


The presence of /Diwei?/, Avrei° in compound names (obviously an 
archaism like many others in onomastics) can hardly be invoked here, 
either in support of the alleged generalization of /-ei/ or of the coexistence 
of two really surviving inflectional cases in the first millennium BC. By 
contrast, the acceptance of syncretism in favor of the generalization of /-i/ 
in the first millennium is still conceivable and compatible with the residual 
survival of former dat. /-ei/ in the first member of compound names. 


21The case of Arcadian — Cypriot and Mycenaean: 
common wisdom vs. atomism 


As an exemplification of the criteria set forth above, let us now focus on 
some points concerning Arcadian and Cypriot, as well as Mycenaean, and 
ultimately the so-called ‘Achaean’ group. The case of Arcadian and 
Cypriot is a Paradebeispiel of the possibilities and limitations of the dialect 
grouping-and-reconstruction model. The remarks found in the following 
paragraphs have been common knowledge for a long time by and large; in 
that sense, I must confess here that I would hardly have thought ever before 
that their repetition here would be necessary since they do not actually go 
beyond the limits of mere reflection on the validity of the methodological 
approach set forth in §§ 17-18. Nonetheless, some recent (more) sceptical 
attitudeso2 seem to make their reiteration here more imperative than what 
should otherwise be the case perhaps. 

In what follows, I am shortly going to focus on the similarities between 
Arcadian and Cypriot, but also on their affinities with Mycenaean. 
Furthermore I am going to discuss the reconstruction of a common, 
‘Achaean’ group in prehistoric times as well as its possible dating and 
localization. Finally, some attention will be paid to the presence of an 
Achaean component in Pamphylian, once again an issue of long debate but 
also a part of common wisdom nowadays. The present remarks rely on the 
basic assumption that Arcadian, Cypriot, and Mycenaean belong to the East 
Greek group of the first millennium BC, to which the Attic and Ionic 
dialects (and ‘Attic-Ionic’ in general) may also be traced back; in that 
respect, East Greek isoglosses do not have to be dealt with in depth here. 
Nonetheless, a tabular overview of (some of) the most significant features 
for the grouping of Arcadian, Cypriot and Mycenaean would be helpful to 
list anew at this point: 21.1. The table above provides us with the 
opportunity for some statements, first of all about Arcadian and Cypriot, i. 
e. two dialects attested in two regions separated by a considerable distance 
and sharing at least 12 common features, i. e. a non-negligible amount of 
cumulative evidence (§ 17.2): 


Arcadian — Mycenaean 
Cypriot 

(1) /e/, /o/ — [i], [u] / # (e- /en-/) 
_ne.g.w 

(2) /-o/ > /-u//_ #,e.4 (-o /-o/, &. g. gen. - 


g. gen. -av a-o) 


(3) *~ > /ro/, /or/ /ro/, /or/, or /yl 


(4) *huj > /t'i/, 2 gi [kvi-l 

e. g. Arc. Mic, 2 (qi /kvi-/) 

Cypr. si-se 
(5) lepns # i-je-re-u /hieréus/ 
(6) o-vv F ? 
(7) -TOL, -VTOL -to /-toi!, |-ntoil 
(8) 3pl. -eav (-1av) e. 2? 


g. Arc. eOeav, 
Cypr. /ethian!/ 
(9) =n, -GLt po-ne-to / 
ponéto(i)/, te-re- 
ja-e /teleiahen/ 


(10) anv, e& + ‘dative’ # pa-ro + loc.: pa- 
ro, da-mo 

(11) TOG po-si posi! 

(12) KOC ? 


(a) most of these shared traits are exclusive innovations or choices: (1), 
(2), (4), (5), (6), (10), (11), (12); but the archaism (7) is also relevant (§ 
17.1), while at least (4) and (12), just like (7), may be labeled as formae 
difficiliores. 

(b) the shared isoglosses are equally probative, regardless of whether 
their development and eventual outcome may not have been identical, as in 
the case of (3), (4), (8), or they are attested also in other dialects, as is the 
case of (3) and (9), which occur in Aeolic dialects too. 

On the other hand, the ancient Greek tradition informs us about 
contacts between Arcadia and Cyprus since the end of the Late Bronze 
Age, and more precisely, about the Arcadian contingent of the Greek army 
during the Trojan War moving to Cyprus afterwards; cf. especially 
Pausanias 8.5.2:93 Agapenor, the leader of the Arcadian contingent in the 
Trojan War, followed by his troops, sailed off to Cyprus after the fall of 
Ilion. He founded Paphos and built a temple to Aphrodite in Palaipaphos. 
His daughter Laodice sent a peplos from Cyprus to Athena at Tegea, in 
Arcadia. 

The historical background of the events narrated by Pausanias could 
hardly be more straightforward with regard to the ancient relations between 
Arcadia and Cyprus. In view of this evidence too, it is even more plausible, 
not to say perhaps the only sensible hypothesis, that Arcadian and Cypriot 
were genetically connected: the same applies to the conventional label 


“Achaean’ as a designation of the group comprised of both dialects, and, 
more precisely, of a common ancestor in the second millennium BC. 


21.2. The connection between Arcadian and Cypriot on the one hand, and 
the language of the Linear B tablets on the other, i. e. in the sense of one 
common dialectal group, may be established — regardless of any differences 
in chronology and the type of their respective documents — on the basis of 
the following facts: 


(a) A part of the common Arcado-Cypriot isoglosses are also shared by 
Mycenaean: (3), (7), (9), and (10). 

(b) In some cases, comparison is not possible since the Mycenaean 
form is not attested: (6), (8), (12). 

(c) Some of the differences may be due to the chronological distance. 
The attested Mycenaean form may reflect the original form as opposed to 
an innovation attested by Arcadian and Cypriot: perhaps (1), (2), (4), (5), 
and (11). However, an explanation of all these divergences as post- 
Mycenaean would certainly be a far-fetched and rather mechanical 
approach, which would imply that the Arcado-Cypriot innovations had 
developed through an extremely short period of time, namely between the 
time of the last Linear B tablets and the (very early) departure of the 
Arcadian contingents to Cyprus. This is evident, for instance, in the case of 
(2), gen. sg. /-au/ vs. Myce. /-do/: if the dating of the Cyprian pin, which 
bears the text o-pe-le-ta-u /Op*eltau/, is really the middle of the 11 c. 
BC,94 then this chronology would hardly be tenable on the basis of the 
above argumentation. 

Hence, we can safely assume that Mycenaean, attested almost seven 
centuries before the first texts of Arcadian or Cypriot (with the exception of 
Cypr. o-pe-le-ta-u /Opeltau/) belongs to the same group, namely ‘Proto- 
Achaean’, although this position does not obviously mean that Mycenaean 
could be identified with ‘Achaean’.95 


21.3. The conclusion which may be drawn is clear, but hardly original: 
Arcadian, Cypriot and Mycenaean are genetically connected, and all three 
of them may be traced back to a group which may conventionally be 
labeled as ‘Achaean’. In fact, this group was part of the geographical 
continuum of Mycenaean Greece. This may be a case of family-tree 
reconstruction, but there is no reason whatsoever why one should regret 
this scheme as too old-fashioned a picture. 

Arcadian and Cypriot, after they became two dialectal varieties isolated 
from one another, had a long period of time to complete their formation, as 
the epigraphic documents show: Arcadian developed some features of its 
own, in part shared with (or under the influence of) their Doric neighbors, 
while Cypriot remained more isolated and developed partly in contact with 
its non-Greek-speaking neighbors. 


21.4. It is hardly possible to move beyond this stage in the reconstruction of 
the prehistory of the three dialects. One can come up with all kinds of 


hypotheses, which may be more or less attractive, but all assumptions will 
inevitably remain in the sphere of speculation: could the ancestor of 
Arcadian and Cypriot be a Peloponnesian variant of the standard dialect of 
the Linear B tablets, which could in turn be a sociolect (lower classes?) or a 
regional sub-dialect, or both at the same time? Or could both dialects be 
also independent of each other in Mycenaean times already? And so on ... 
A good number of various indemonstrable factors could be invoked, which 
would account for giving rise to new variations of all sorts; but all this 
would be pure speculation which can neither be rejected nor be proved by 
any means. In that respect, Egetmeyer’s tenet (2010, vol. I, 571), i. e. “une 
importante tache a mener a bien c’est désormais |’intégration du chypriote 
dans le débat sur I’émergence de la carte dialectale du grec au premiére 
millénaire’, is fairly surprising. 


21.5. A further step in the co-examination of these three dialects may be the 
consideration of whether Pamphylian, a heterogeneous dialect in south 
Anatolia, may also be placed under the label ‘Achaean’. In favor of this 
assumption, could speak a priori the fact that Pamphylian shares with 
Arcado-Cypriot some specific features like (1) the neutralization of /e/ and 
/i/ and of /o/ and /u/ before a nasal, but also of /o/ in final position (e. g. 1: 
EV, Ic: €ic, BoAELEvuUG: -pLEVOG, gen. sg. -av, huapv: iepdv),96 (8) 3pl. -1av 
and (10) the denotement of origin by means of €& + ‘dative’ (for further 
examples cf. Brixhe 2013, 189 ff.) as well as other features of East Greek 
(e. g. athem. inf. in -evat: a[@]uevat), which are obviously also ‘Achaean’. 

However, the answer can only be negative. The specific common 
features of Pamphylian with the ‘Achaean’ group do not justify instantly a 
label ‘Achaean’ for this dialect:97 they only account for an ‘Achaean’ 
component in Pamphylian.9s This ‘Achaean’ element must have coexisted 
with specific Doric and Aeolic Lesbian elements, which, together with 
some other components (Asianic, specific internal developments, influence 
of the koine),99 configured the extremely heterogeneous makeup of 
Pamphylian; ultimately, it points to an Achaean settlement which is 
generally dated to the end of the Mycenaean period. 100 


22Family-tree model vs. continua: a pretended antinomy 


The classification of the Greek dialects as well as the reconstruction of 
their prehistory in the terms set forth above have both received, and in fact 
are still receiving some heavy criticism. One characteristic commonplace in 
this criticism is the assumed dependence on the Stammbaum model. Two 


remarks are in order at this point: 

(1) The family-tree model (Brixhe’s “arborescence’’), in spite of any 
exaggerations it may contain, especially if one tries to operate only in 
cladistic terms, is basically valid, not to say our only realistic possibility for 
explaining common traits (specific or not, innovative or not) between 
languages or dialects which are not geographically contiguous and cannot 
be interpreted in terms of movement of populations — unless of course one 
prefers to explain all these shared features as independent developments 
that were not connected to each other. The cladistic model does not 
obviously apply to dialects like Pamphylian which have incorporated 
dialectal elements of admittedly different origins. 

(2) The assumption that any dialect has both a prehistory (and this may 
mean filiation) and a (more than evident) intricate combination of elements 
in the form in which it is attested does not lead to any contradiction at all. It 
is generally agreed that every dialect is the result, always in fieri, of a 
combination of features which are either inherited or have their origin in 
substrates/adstrates or have been developed as isoglosses shared with 
neighboring dialects, or finally are specific developments of their own. 
Furthermore, it goes without saying that the historical inscriptions from the 
classical times onwards also show some supradialectal features: in most 
cases, this phenomenon is conditioned by the type of document as well as 
by the occasional or structural influence of Attic or even of the koine (and/ 
or of the different koinai) since the end of the 5th c. BC already. 

In short, it has never been assumed that the development of the Greek 
dialects may be explained exclusively in terms of a family-tree structure. I 
reproduce here an older assessment from a lemma (Garcia Ramon (1998)) 
in Der Neue Pauly (DNP), which is certainly not meant to be deemed 
original: 


Auf jeden Fall kann von reiner Stammbaumgliederung die Rede nicht sein, wie 
Isoglossen zeigen, die nicht der Verteilung von a)-d) [scil. ,,lon.-Att.“ — 
,Dorisch-Nordwestgriechisch“] entsprechen: */> ra, die Verba vocalia auf -d, 
-€@, G6 sind a) und d) gegeniiber b), c) [scil. ,,Arkad.-Kypr.“ — ,,Aiol] 
gemeinsam; a) und die dor. Dial. haben *év-c mit Akk., gegeniiber b), c) und die 
nw.-griech. Dial.; a) und ein Teil von d) haben sini, BovAd , tpeic, tot, b) und 
ein Teil von d) jut, Boag, tpfjc, 7H. Der SchluB liegt nahe, daB es irgendwann 
um die Wende des 1.Jt.s Kontakte zwischen a) und d) gegeben hat, auf die 
gemeinsame Entwicklungen zuriickgehen, bevor jeder Einzeldial. nach 
Ansiedlung in seinem histor. Sitz die Gestalt entwickelt hat, die die Inschr. 
widergeben ... 

Mit der Verbreitung (um 1200/1100) der westgriech. Stémme in den meisten 
Landschaften des ostgriech. Bereiches und darauffolgenden Vélkerbewegungen 


im Laufe der — ,,dunklen“ Jh. hat sich die dial. Karte Griechenlands durch 
Brechung von fritheren Kontinua, Entwicklung neuer, jiingerer (: nachmyk.) 
Isoglossen und Dialektmischung je nach Regionen wesentlich geandert (Garcia 
Ramon, “Griechische Dialekte”, DNP, col. 1235). 


The disqualification of most current studies of Greek dialectology, which 
basically still operate with family-tree models, even though not exclusively, 
has been attempted on the basis of a superficial assessment, in fact a 
serious deformation of what has been accomplished (and repeatedly written 
and said) since the establishment of the discipline. The fact is that these 
commonplaces have imperturbably been repeated in recent times and that 
the opposition against the “arborescence’”, “structure arborescente” and the 
like is on the rise. Let us here recall the arguments against (plus the 
implications attributed to) the “arborescence”, in the form at least this is 
depicted by its detractors, which speak for themselves: 


... une réflexion sur la genése des dialectes. Dans la mesure ou ils sont tous, a 
des degrés divers, des coproductions (cf. L.-J. Calvet), aux métaphores de la 
filiation et de l’arbre généalogique nous proposons de substituer celle de 
Vhéritage: “on n’hérite pas que de ses parents” (R. Nicolai) (Brixhe & Vottéro 
2006b, 5). 

La discussion a laquelle a donné lieu cette contribution lors de Berlin 2001 a 
montré a |’évidence qu’on pouvait ne pas avoir conscience des implications de 
la représentation de la parenté comme structure arborescente (Brixhe 2006a, 11 
n. 8).101 


I must confess that some of these tenets make the ongoing discussion 
difficult, especially when the model set forth above is falsely assumed to 
presuppose the existence of strictly monolingual communities which can 
only evolve by means of a cladistic development, and, even more so, the 
tracing of all languages back to one single proto-language: 


On suppose, de plus, la communauté unilingue ou monodialectale. Bref, comme 
le refléte le modéle de l’arbre, on ne sait envisager l’évolution que comme une 
division continue, une série de séparations successives a partir d’une origine 
commune (indo-européen, grec commun, proto-x). Autrement dit, le processus 
normal de |’évolution est la dialectalisation. La structure arborescente semble 
donc la représentation la plus adéquate (Brixhe 2006a, 12). 

En outre, rappelons que la métaphore de |’arbre implique la monogénése des 
langues. Présupposition ou déduction, ce principe a été récemment porté a son 
terme logique ultime, avec l’appui de la génétique: aux débuts de |’humanité 
parlante, une langue unique, parlée il y a 40.000 ans quelque part en Afrique 
Sud-Est (Greenberg) (Brixhe 2006a, 14). 


In an attempt to show the dangers of the “arborescence”, the importance of 
the ecosystem and the biotopes for the establishment/expansion of a 
linguistic community are pointed out too by Brixhe. He illustrates this 
through copious references to the importance of transport animals for 
linguistic matters too, ranging from the impact of the domestication of the 
horse for the Indo-Europeanization of the space between Western Europe 
and India, but also for the victory of Pizarro “avec 106 fantassins, mais 
surtout 62 cavaliers” over the 80.000 of Atahualpa, which resulted in the 
radical change of the linguistic geography of America, to the different types 
of camels for the islamization of Anatolia and North Africa (Brixhe 2006a, 
19). Rich information is also provided for the importance of the geography 
for linguistic diversity in New Guinea, the island of Saint Bartholomew, 
and finally, to come a little closer to Greece, in Albania: 


L’exemple de |’Albanie actuelle, proche d’une partie de la Gréce qui nous 
intéresse (avec relief et surface comparable: 29.000 km? sans le Kosovo), mérite 
d’étre médité: deux grands dialectes et une douzaine de sous-dialectes. 

En fait, l’écosystéme peut engendrer une situation linguistique complexe sur des 
espaces trés réduits: songeons au cas de Saint-Barthélémy, cette petite ile 
antillaise dépendant de la Guadeloupe, qui compte environ 5.000 habitants, que 
la géographie et les activités imposées par elle (péche ici, plantations 1a) a 
divisée en deux unités endogames, ayant chacune son parler (un frangais 
régional pour l’une, le créole pour |’autre), voir Calvet 1999, 263-268 (Brixhe 
2006a, 18 ff.). 


The previous remarks reveal Brixhe’s impressive erudition, but do not 
make it immediately clear how they could be used for the study of the 
Greek dialects and their prehistory: 


On ne devra pas oublier cette réalité quand on tentera d’apprécier la situation 
dialectale archaique ou classique de |’Etolie, de la Thessalie et de la Macédoine 
(Brixhe 2006a, 21). 


23Undifferentiated Proto-Greek: an unconceivable (and 
hardly ever proposed) theory 


A second stricture, directly connected with the commonplaces relating to 
the “arborescence” relies on the criticism of the allegedly undifferentiated 
Proto-Greek or Common Greek, or what one may also call ‘pre-dialectal 
Greek’, i. e. a phase previous to the fragmentation of Greek into dialects — 
first of all, West and East Greek — namely the ancestors of the four dialectal 
groups mentioned above.102 This unfounded form of criticism has the only 


merit of having triggered a debate on the origin of Greek in terms of 
convergence or fragmentation exclusively: but in fact, the debate is fruitless 
since Greek as well as its dialects came into being both by convergence and 
fragmentation at different phases, 1. e. the debate is no kind of help in terms 
of explaining the Greek dialects, and in fact, it has no raison d’étre. On the 
one hand, it is common knowledge that terms like ‘Proto-Greek’, ‘Proto- 
Italic? or ‘Proto-Indo-European’ are conventional and refer to sets of 
features that are the common denominator to a series of languages/ dialects 
belonging to the same group.103 Nobody has seriously assumed, as far as I 
know, that there was an undifferentiated Proto-Greek or an undifferentiated 
Pro-to-Indo-European, obviously for the very same reason that the use of 
the terms ‘Spanish’ or ‘French’ or ‘English’ does not point to an 
assumption that Spanish or French or English are ‘undifferentiated’ 
languages. 

On the other hand, there is some agreement today about the mixed 
character of Proto-Greek, i. e. it belonged in its early phases to a former 
continuum or Sprachbund and shared certain features with some Balkan 
languages (including Thracian, Phrygian), but also with Armenian and 
Anatolian;104 nonetheless, the details still escape us.105 It must be stressed 
here that none of the isoglosses shared by the Greek dialectal groups are 
directly connected with any specific non-Greek language that supposedly 
belonged to the same Sprachbund. Thus one can safely assume (and 
operate with) the existence of a proto-language — obviously with social and/ 
or geographical differences, which escape us as a matter of fact — which we 
may conventionally label as Proto-Greek (or Common Greek, or pre- 
dialectal Greek). The Greek proto-language may be understood as the 
common denominator of all the posterior Greek dialects and preceded the 
development of dialectal differences, including the first major split into 
what we commonly call ‘West Greek’ or ‘North Greek’ (outside of the 
Mycenaean world) on the one hand, and ‘East Greek’ or ‘South Greek’ on 
the other. 


24Sociolects and language contact as explanation for 
some prehistoric Greek developments? 


It is hardly necessary to stress that any attempt to operate with the social 
background, which is rather illusory even for dialects that are attested (§ 
15), may lead to major exaggerations when an attempt is made to explain 
facts by projecting them back into a prehistoric social scenario. 

This is, for instance, the case of the narrowing of /e/ before /n/ in the 


Achaean group, i. e. Arc.-Cypr. /en/ > /in/. M. Egetmeyer (2010, vol. I, 78) 
mentions it as an “isoglosse ... partiellement crétoise ... quand les ancétres 
de ces dialects résidaient encore dans le Peloponnése”; he adds that “elle 
commence dans le mycénien substandard de la périphérie des palais et 
s’étend pendant la période post-palatiale illitérée”. The origin of the shift 
could in fact be this, given that it is not attested in the standard dialect of 
the Linear B tablets. Nonetheless, it is rather surprising how Egetmeyer 
reproduces without any doubt a picture about which there is not one single 
piece of concrete information. 

A Paradebeispiel of the attempt to trace phonological facts back to 
sociolectal differences in prehistoric times is the vexata quaestio of the 
alleged ‘double’ reflex of *i- in Greek. Brixhe (1979)106 firstly explained 
initial /dz-/ as the outcome of *i- — which however also yielded /-/ — and 
more precisely, as the reflex of two different articulatory processes 
(increasing vs. relaxing articulation energy respectively); the shift to /d2-/ is 
supported by evidence from the Romance languages. This would allow one 
to explain both /dz-/ and /b-/ as the outcomes of one single phoneme. 

In fact, Brixhe operated with the dossier of Greek forms with an initial / 
dz-/ collected by J. L. Melena (1976): Cewi ‘one-seeded wheat’, Cém ‘to 
boil’ (Myc. fut. ppl. ze-so-me-no /dzesomeno-/ ‘ready to be boiled’, a-re-pa/ 
o-zo-0 /aleipta/odzo'o-/ “unguent boiler’), Cuyév ‘yoke’ (Cedyocg ‘yoke, 
pair’: Myc. ze-u-ke-si /dzeukesi/, Cebyvop), Con ‘leaven’, Cavvuyt ‘to tie 
up, gird’, Cwotnp ‘belt’. On the assumption that “le dossier est bien connu” 
and that these terms fit into three concrete semantic fields (cereals, chariots, 
cloth), as argued by Melena (1976, 21),107 Brixhe assumed that /dz-/ was 
the form of the “population rurale”, and describes its expansion to all levels 
with remarkable precision: 


dans un canton de la Gréce la couche inférieure de la population (esclaves, 
ouvriers agricoles, petits agriculteurs) commence 4 articuler d le / initial du reste 
de la communauté ... Comme une onde, le trait s’étend peu a peu a tousles 
membres du groupe, puis se propage vers l’extérieur selon deux directions: 
horizontalement (groupes sociaux identiques dans les autres cantons) et 
verticalement (groupes sociaux situés hiérarchiquement au-dessus) ... (Brixhe 
1979, 254). 


This explanation could be one possibility among others. In any case, it 
relies on a false assumption: the dossier is not, in fact, as “bien connu” as 
Brixhe believed. At least two further terms must be added, namely Gntéw 
‘to seek’ (*Ca Ved. and Av. yd 2: IE *ieh?-) and its family (Zyntmp - Zev év 
Ktzp@ (Hsch.); Ved. yatdr-‘avenger’, epithet of Indra; Cytpdv 


SnLOKotvov),10s and Copé ‘roe(-deer)’ (Callim.) from IE *fork- (cf. Olt. 
iwrch, Gaul. yorch ‘id.’, Britt. iourc’h ‘id.’),109 and probably also Cwpdc 
‘strong’ (Hom.+) (cf. OCS jaro ‘id.’). Moreover, the dossier now, with 
these new additions included, does not fit into the three fields proposed by 
Melena: /dz-/ has no lexical restrictions, and /"-/ does not have either: 6c (: 
Ved. ya-), imap ‘liver’ (cf. Ved. yakrt, Lat. iecur), {By ‘youth’ (: Lith. jégd) 
or pa ‘spring’ (cf. Av. yadra ‘year’). The alternative possibility, i. e. that 
Gk. /b-/ and /dz-/ were the phonetic outcomes of *i- and *Hi- respectively 
(as per Jochem Schindler)110 seems preferable. 

In spite of the new evidence, which rules out any lexical restriction for / 
dz-/, Brixhe insists on assuming that /d2-/ is linked to the “ruralité” and the 
lower classes on the one hand, and limited to lexical rather than 
grammatical items on the other. The fact that *Zatjp and Cyntéw belong to 
the same dossier does not seem to have impressed Brixhe nor have these 
two forms shaken the foundations of his interpretation: 


Le premier traitement est majoritaire: c’est lui qu’ on rencontre partout ott la 
grammaire est concernée (ligateurs, pronoms, redoublement, etc.), cf. *jos > dc, 
*jusme- > vusic, *ji-je:-mi > impr ... Le second concerne essentiellement le 
lexique, un lexique au connotations surtout rurales: l’intrusion dans le débat de 
Gytém (Garcia-Ramon 1999b, 14-15) ne change rien a l’affaire: nous sommes 
toujours dans le domaine lexical, sans implication grammaticale (Brixhe 2006c, 
48). 


The exquisite distinction between “domaine lexical”, to which Zatyp 
would belong but none of fap, Py or Mpa, and “implication 
grammaticale”, which would apply to the reduplication of inp but not to 
that of diGnpoat, is probably not clear to everyone.111 This sounds as much 
wrong nowadays as it did back in 1979; 


in the best of cases, the ‘rural’ character could apply to Ce1at, Cvyov (Myc. 
ze-u-ke-si) and COpn, i. e. to three of the terms of the putative “dossier bien 
connu.” To this set one could certainly add Gk. Copé, which Brixhe does 
not take into account. But one may wonder whether it is possible to assert 
seriously that Cwotyp ‘belt’ and Cmvvuut ‘to gird, tie up’ are part of the 
tural lexicon and that they have spread from the lower classes (“population 
assujettie qu’il est  naturellement impossible de _ localiser 
géographiquement”) to the upper levels of society, and eventually that this 
is the reason why the strong articulation /d2-/ has not been stigmatized. In 
any case, the entire lexical family of Gk. Ca-: Att.-Ion. Gn- has nothing to 
do with rural milieux or activities, while the assumption that fap (or 


vonivy ‘struggle’: Ved. yudh ‘to fight’, Lat. iibére), 7Bn, Opa are less 
linked to a certain lexical domain than Ceiai or Cun makes any further 
discussion rather pointless. 

A new attempt by Brixhe (2006c, 48 ff.), which he presented as a 
“drame” in three acts, operates now in the context of language contact, but 
has one particular aspect: one of the languages involved is unknown. It 
operates with a “population alloglosse” (sic) which is said to have had no 
*7- and to have assimilated it to one of its phonemes “e. g. /d/”. The process 
has been described by Brixhe — in fact with even more precision now than 
in 1979 — as follows: 


Le début du drame ... Acte I: L’adjonction au dossier, par Garcia-Ramon, de la 
famille de (ytéo invite a croiser la ruralité, qui reste majoritaire dans le dossier, 
avec le fait que la grammaire n’est jamais concernée. C’est pourquoi je me 
demande 4a présent si le phénoméne ne serait pas né de la rencontre du grec, qui 
possédait alors un phonéme /j/, avec une population alloglosse qui |’ignorait: 
lors de V’adoption du grec, cette derniére aurait, par exemple, banalement 
assimilé le phonéme inconnu 4a |’un de ses phonémes, e. g. /d / senti comme le 
plus proche de celui de la langue cible lequel se trouvait ainsi renforcé. 

Acte II: cette population assujettie qu’il est naturellement impossible de 
localiser géographiquement, voit son grec submergé par le mycénien devenant 
koiné: stigmatisée, la surarticulation est éliminée pour l’essentiel, et, 
logiquement, partout ot il y a implications grammaticales. L’initiale des mots 
qui échappent a la stigmatisation est évidemment assimilée au produit grec de 
*dj | gj. 

Acte III: lors de la constitution du linéaire B, le mycénien posséde bien un ///, 
conservé ou rétabli, qui passera a [h-] avant les premiers documents tablettiques 
(Brixhe 2006c, 48 ff.). 

Brixhe stresses that “Ce scénario a le mérite de rendre compte du caractére 
contradictoire de deux traitements; il ne prétend pas étre autre chose qu’une 
hypothése de travail”. This new working hypothesis is basically the same and is 
supported with the same arguments that Brixhe has been repeating since 1979, 
except for the invocation of the contact with a non-Greek population (1. e. 
obscura per obscuriora), which makes any demonstration or rejection 
impossible. 112 


25Linguistic models, and ancient historiography and 
traditions: a prehistory of the Greek dialects in the 
light of Greek and non-Greek onomastics? 


Let us now turn to one final question, namely how can the information 
from ancient historiography and traditions as well as that from onomastics 


be connected with linguistic facts. We practically encounter the same open 
questions here as in all other matters concerning Greek: What could one 
possibly say in response to this question and what is going to defy any 
interpretation attempts? 

As regards the question of what one cannot really expect to be able to 
explain with some validity, the answer is simple: all what is inaccessible in 
terms of synchrony becomes even less likely to be explained as we move 
from the time of the available texts farther back into prehistory. One of the 
most egregious illusions in the reconstruction of the prehistory of the Greek 
dialects is the attempt to perfectly match historical information from 
ancient authors and archaeology with linguistics; or more precisely, the 
effort to match historiographical and dialectal labels. It is obviously 
preferable that dialectological reconstruction not collide frontally with the 
models of archaeology and Greek historiography, as we have seen in the 
case of Arcadian and Cypriot (§ 21) or in the case of of traditions about 
migrations or settlements (e. g. Heraclea from the Laconian settlement of 
Tarentum); such extralinguistic pieces of information often match (and may 
be confirmed by) linguistic agreements between non-neighboring dialects. 
However, this synergy between linguistic and extralinguistic information is 
one thing; it is quite another, though, to believe that when Herodotus 
speaks of “Im@vec in the prehistory of Greece, he speaks at the same time 
about Jonic-speaking Ionians, 1. e. people who were familiar with the use of 
/e:/ for */a:/ as well as with quantitative metathesis and other Ionic 
peculiarities; or that when Thucydides (1.12.3) speaks of Bowwtot, he really 
refers to people who spoke the same dialect as that of the Boeotian 
inscriptions of the classical times rather than referring to the inhabitants of 
the region of Boeotia, either in a contemporaneous manner or in the sense 
of earlier times. 

Any runaway, unbridled optimism regarding the possibilities of 
associating or even identifying the peoples mentioned by the ancient Greek 
historians with one certain dialect merely on the strength of the term 
designating the ethnics or of the place names of a region make us recall N. 
G. L. Hammond’s method of reconstructing the prehistory, ‘historical’ and 
political alike, of Greece. Attempts to reconstruct movements of 
populations mentioned by the ancient sources — which may almost certainly 
have taken place after all — are justified; but there is really no objective 
reason why one should assume that a term used by an ancient source should 
have the same meaning in dialectology. This is particularly evident in the 
case of Strabo (8.1.2) when he refers to the prehistory of the Peloponnese: 
oi pév obdv “loves éénecov mOAW taygac dnd Ayaidv, AiodiKod EOvovc 


eAsip@n 8’ év tH IleAonovvjow ta dbo é8vn, TO Te AiodtKOov Kai TO 
Awpikov “But the IJonians were soon driven out again by the Achaeans, an 
Aeolic tribe; thus, there were left in the Peloponnese only the two tribes, 
the Aeolian and the Dorian’. A look at the sources prior to Strabo (cf. 
Garcia Ramon 1978) shows that the term “Imvec was used in the same 
purely geograhic sense as in Herodotus (: the inhabitants of Ionia) and 
designates in Strabo’s text the ancestors of these Ionians with no linguistic 
implications. The same applies to the term Ayoot, which actually refers to 
the contemporary (: Strabo’s era) inhabitants of the region Achaea in the N. 
Peloponnese, i. e. to their own ancestors (rather than the Homeric Ayatoi), 
who were actually speakers of a Doric dialect. Finally, the use of the term 
Aiodikéc by Strabo is rather vague, and there is no reason why we should 
assume that the author connected it with any certain dialectal group, 
namely with the Aeolic dialects; or at least no more than he could have 
related it to the obscure epithet aidAoc ‘quick-moving, glittering’ (Hom.+, 
cf. the boonym Myc. a?-wo-ro) or even — despite any some obvious 
morphological difficulties — to doAAijc ‘all together, in throngs’ and 
G@oAAiCwm ‘to gather together’ (Hom.+, cf. siAém ‘to wind, turn (a) round’) 
which could have been associated through folk etymology or 
Gelehrtenetymologie with aiddoc. 

It is important here to differentiate between the movements of 
populations from one region to another, which may be assumed to have 
happened on the strength of the information from the ancient historians and 
the ancient traditions, and what the epigraphic data permit us to state and 
reconstruct, and ultimately, how they could match each other, if they really 
ever could do so. More precisely, it is crucial to be aware of the limitations 
that are inherent in any attempt to identify the name of one certain ethnos 
or region with one specific dialect. It is well known, not least by the 
explicit information provided by Thucydides in his ‘Archaeology’, that the 
prehistory of Northern and Central Greece was characterized by continuous 
movement of populations, which reflects a complicated social and political 
background. It is also known that any dialectal community which has come 
into being after a series of such processes is (irrespective of whether they 
are known with more or less accuracy) heterogeneous and always in fieri. 
But once again, it is one thing to be aware of all this context and quite 
another — and in fact very different — to believe that we can reconstruct 
these processes and developments in detail, especially as far as dialectal 
matters are concerned. 

All this is visible in Brixhe’s grand reconstruction of the dialectal 
prehistory of Central Greece in post-Mycenaean times, as a development of 


the model proposed by B. Helly for the origin and development of the 
Thessalian dialect (2007). Helly’s reconstruction, which focuses on non- 
strictly linguistic matters, and is actually limited to Thessaly and its 
adjacent areas, assumes for this region the existence of at least two melting 
pots, one in Mycenaean times and a second one in the post-Mycenaean 
period. Helly differentiates between (a) ‘Thessaly’ (and “thessalien’’), 
which was the result of dialectal admixture/‘confusion’, namely after 
people speaking a West Greek dialect moved into (the whole of) Thessaly, 
which before that point belonged linguistically to a North Achaean 
continuum (“Achéo-Béotien” in Helly’s terminology),113 and (b) 
‘Thessaloi’ (and “thessalique”), who are assumed to be the people who 
broke the continuity of the region (see above) and ultimately formed the 
local dialect in its historical form. The essentials for the development of the 
Thessalian dialect in terms of Helly’s model may be summarized in his 
own words as follows: 


Du point de vue de I’histoire de la langue, je peux résumer ici, en accord avec 

José-Luis Garcia Ramon, les trois phases essentielles de cette histoire: 

—a l’époque mycénienne, jusqu’a la fin du monde mycénien, un premier 
melting-pot pour des populations occupant en Gréce centrale un domaine 
commun incluant la Thessalie, la vallée du Spercheios, la Phocide et la 
Locride, la Béotie, l’Eubée. Ce sont des populations que I’on peut appeler 
‘Achéens du Nord’ ; les composantes linguistiques de cette premiére koiné 
seraient les suivantes: des éléments pré-grecs et non-grecs (pour partie 
subsistant par la suite, notamment un certain nombre de toponymes), des 
éléments caractérisés comme appartenant au “Stidgriechisch” ou 
“Ostgriechisch” (“‘a la Porzig-Risch”) et peut-étre une composante éolienne, 
si l’on suppose que les traits ‘éoliens’ spécifiques sont de date post- 
myceénienne ...; 

—a la fin de l’époque mycénienne, jusque vers 1150/1125 av. (voir Thucydide), 
un second melting-pot, uniquement thessalien, mais incluant toute la 
Thessalie, avec une seconde réalisation d’une koiné, sur le substrat de la 
phase précédente, a laquelle doit s’ajouter une composante éolienne 
d’éléments grecs orientaux, occidentaux et d’éolismes spécifiques tels que 
définis par Garcia-Ramon (1975). Il faut considérer en revanche comme 
post-mycénien le moment ou les Thessaloi proprement dits apparaissent en 
Thessalie, et ce moment intervient en effet seulement au début du 7s. ... 
Ces Thessaloi, en apportant |’élément ‘thessalique’, rompent |’unité pan- 
thessalienne de la phase précédente. Il n’en subsiste pas moins, dans la 
troisiéme phase de mélange qui s’amorce alors, des traits que je n’hésiterai 
pas a attribuer au substratum que je propose de considérer ici comme 
‘achéo-béotien’ ... En concordance avec la liste donnée il y a déja bien des 
années par J.-L. Garcia Ramon pour caractériser les traits les plus 


conservateurs du thessalien d’époque historique (celui de la Thessalie 
orientale) on doit mentionner, parmi d’autres, les traits suivants: la 
conservation des géminées, l’articulation forte des implosives, le génitif 
nominal en -o1, -ov(0), le type athématique pour les verba vocalia, |’emploi 
de l’adjectif patronymique (Helly 2007, 194 ff.). 


Helly’s model, which rightly highlights two obvious tenets, namely that 
Thessalian was a heterogeneous dialect and that its historical form, as is 
known from the epigraphic evidence, was shaped in Thessaly, obviously at 
a later date, but already in the first millennium BC,114 relies on a brilliant 
combination of the data from ancient historiography and traditions on the 
one hand, and from archaeology on the other. To this contribution I have 
nothing new and original to add here apart from noting that Helly’s model 
has internal coherence, irrespective of whether some of its details are right 
or not, namely (a) the concept “Achéo-Béotien”, which is, to my mind, not 
preferable to that of ‘North Achaean’ for the purpose of designating the 
populations of Central Greece in Mycenaean times; (b) the alleged 
evidential value in support of a community (““Achéo-Béotien”) underlying a 
series of toponymic similarities between Thessaly and Boeotia, which can 
hardly be labeled as ‘Achaean’ or even as Greek (see below); and 
especially (c) the assumption that the newcomers from Arne in Boeotia 
were responsible for (or connected with) the onomastic matches between 
Thessaly and Boeotia. 

However, these points of criticism are not a major problem, at least as 
long as the attempt to integrate the historiographical information about the 
movements of ethnic groups and the heterogeneity of the inhabitants of the 
different regions does not condition the linguistic model. By contrast, this 
may become a major problem when hypothetical links between onomastics 
and tradition become the core of linguistic argumentation. This is the case, 
for instance, with Brixhe’s reconstruction (2006b, 50 ff.), which adheres to 
Helly’s model apart from some critical remarks on the implications of this 
model for the prehistory of the dialects, but concludes with some additional 
proposals by Brixhe himself. Without getting into the details of Brixhe’s 
paraphrase of (and reflections on) Helly’s views the following remarks are 
in order here: 

(1) Central Greece in Mycenaean times was indeed ‘Achaean’, 1. e. a 
region in which one or more variants of East Greek, indisputably close to 
Mycenaean, were spoken. This is common knowledge as a matter of fact. 
But to assume in linguistic terms that this may be demonstrated by the 
toponymic equations between Thessaly and Boeotia,11s could only be 
justified if the place names were recognizable as ‘Achaean’ in a strictly 


dialectological sense and, moreover, if they were limited to these two 
regions alone. But it must be stressed here that this is not the case with the 
place names mentioned by Helly (and endorsed by Brixhe without any 
further discussion): 


doublets toponymiques communs aux populations de Thessalie et de Béotie: les 
courses d’eau, Onchestos, Pamisos, Kouralios ... — les reliefs: montagne 
Homolé, etc. ; les noms de villes Armé, Achnai, mais aussi Minyé en 
Pélasgiotide, ..., Orchoméne en Achaie Phthiotide, etc. (Helly 2007, 188). 


None of these place names can be certainly explained in terms of Greek 
(except perhaps KovpdAtoc and ‘OpoAn), even less so as ‘Achaean’, and 
most of them in fact are not limited to Thessaly and Boeotia: Oyynotdc (7. 
2.506+), also a MN, and Képvotog (//. 2.539+: Laconia, Euboea) are 
obviously connected with 6yyn ‘pear (tree)’116 and Képvov ‘nut’ 
respectively, both of them of clearly non-Greek origin.117 The same applies 
to Hapu00¢ (cf. Pre-Greek -coc), “Apvn, ‘Ayvo1, Mion (cf. MN Mé/twoac, 
Myc. me-nu-wa), Opyousvoi and variants, which remain completely 
opaque. Whether KovpdAtoc and ‘OnoAn (and ‘Opoadtoc, epithet of Zeus, 
but also a month name) allows us an interpretatio Graeca (at least in terms 
of an adapted non-Greek term) remains an open question: in any case, one 
must exclude any labeling as “Achaean’. 

Moreover, there is another relevant fact which strongly suggests that 
these place names are Pre-Greek. Toponymic similarities are not exclusive 
to Thessaly and Boeotia: place names may also co-occur in regions which 
had no special linguistic connection, either with Thessaly and/or Boeotia, 
or even with each other, and were in fact inhabited by communities which 
had nothing special in common, apart from a Pre-Greek substrate in (parts 
of) their respective regions.11s A characteristic case is provided by the 
toponymic similarities between Thessaly and Elis or Arcadia, which 
obviously do not allow any serious consideration of the possibility of a 
direct connection between these far apart (from each other) regions and 
their respective dialects. 119 

To sum up: toponymy and onomastics which are not Greek and/or not 
even recognizable as ‘Achaean’ may indicate the existence of some 
continuity, and eventually even inform us about connections between 
Thessaly and Boeotia in prehistoric times (or more precisely, prior to the 
arrival of the first Greeks), but by no means do they allow us to ascribe a 
dialectal, or even an ethnic label to them. 


26Some open questions which regrettably (ought to) 
remain open 


On the assumption that “Cette construction (sc. by Helly) pourrait sans 
doute étre raisonnablement précisée”, Brixhe (2006b, 51 ff.) insists on the 
possibility that North-West Greeks were situated between the region west 
of Acheloos and W. Thessaly at the end of the second and the beginning of 
the first millennia BC “entre le berceau des Thessaloi et la Thessaliotide”’, 
and adds that “a époque historique, l’espace thessalien, du Pinde a |’Egée, 
se révéle comme un véritable mosaique ethnique, a configuration sans 
cesse changeante”. After some further remarks of his own, he concludes: 


Ainsi retouché, le schéma de Br. Helly constitue sans doute le modéle le plus 
raisonnable. II illustre parfaitement deux des principes que je défends supra, 7 
sqq.: les langues sont les plus souvent des coproductions et, pour figurer leur 
genése, aux métaphores de l’arbre généalogique et de la filiation, il faut 
substituer celle de I’héritage: on n’hérite pas que des ses parents. 


Some of Brixhe’s remarks, apart from his insistence on presenting current 
views with new terminology (the dialects as “coproduction’”, “‘on n’hérite 
pas que des ses parents”), may be shortly recalled (in direct quotation) as 


an exemplification of his approach: 


(1) Avec les arguments toponomastiques entrevus précédemment ..., Br. Helly 
suppose que la plaine d’Halmyros “pourrait avoir été le lieu privilégi¢” (2007, 
190 ff.), d’ou les uns (les Achéo-béotiens) seraient allés par |’Euripe vers la 
Béotie et les autres (Achéo-lesbiens, les futurs Eoliens d’Asie) se seraient plus 
tard embarqués pour |’Asie Mineure: a. en ordonnant ainsi chronologiquement 
les deux migrations, il reste prisonnier du schéma de Garcia Ramon, dont il 
n’est pas question de discuter ici les fragiles fondements linguistiques, b. Mais, 
surtout, s’agit-il la d’une séparation ? du fractionnement d’une communauté ? 
Ce n’est évidemment pas nécessaire: la présence achéenne a peu pres partout 
dans l’espace thessalien étant assurée, on peut tout aussi vraisemblablement 
imaginer des Achéens bousculés par d’autres Achéens, qui avaient fait un 
parcours partiellement identique jusqu’a leur rencontre et avaient ainsi eu en 
partie les mémes expériences linguistiques (Brixhe 2006b, 54 ff.). 


Without getting into any new discussion of my own book (1975a) once 
again now, I would only like to stress here that the three Aeolic dialects, 
being geographically separated, share a set of features (plus some others 
which are not shared by all three, but may have been common in an earlier 
phase): this is a fact, as is also the presence of both West Greek elements 
and Aecolic features in post-Mycenaean Boeotia, a region in which an East 


Greek dialect was spoken in Mycenaean times, as I have proposed in the 
past (and has been accepted by Brixhe himself).120 The simplest alternative 
is to explain it in terms of fragmentation of an earlier ancestor or an earlier 
continuum: the West Greek features of Boeotian as well as the Aeolic ones 
should have been brought to Boeotia by (Aeolic-speaking!) newcomers 
traveling from Arne. But one can only say that human imagination may let 
other possibilities open. 


(2) ...on voit mal comment concilier le modéle proposé avec l’hypothése d’un 
“€olien-commun” ... Quoi qu’un dise, l’expression “éolien-commun” et ce 
qu’on en fait implique l’existence, 4 un moment donné, d’une communauté 
unilingue, qui se fractionne en dialectes. Or elle ne peut correspondre qu’a une 
abstraction: ensemble des traits qui caractérisent un groupe dialectal (Brixhe 
2006b, 54). 


It is obvious that anyone who has operated with the concepts of ‘Proto- 
Aeolic’ or ‘Common Aeolic’ meant them exactly as a set of features 
characterizing Thessalian, Lesbian and Boeotian, and that no one has ever 
imagined that a community, Aeolic or not, could have been absolutely 
monolingual (§ 22).121 

It is evident that dialects are continuously in motion. But the fact is that 
the available evidence does not allow us in most cases to say (nor even 
imagine perhaps) what things were like at the early stages and how they 
developed afterwards. 122 In that respect, Brixhe’s argumentation about how 
legends and traditions could be matched with such precision with pure 
dialectal study remains enigmatic. His concluding remarks (“... Ce n’est 
pas une raison pour désesperer. Avec le minimum de culture linguistique on 
doit pouvoir progresser’) leave a series of questions open: 


Je ne pense pas seulement aux occupants mythiques de la Thessalie pré- 
achéenne, aux Thraces ou aux Phrygiens ; je m’interroge, par exemple, sur 
Pidentité des Thessaloi: d’aprés leur localisation antérieure, ce devraient étre 
des Nord-occidentaux ; mais on a vu précédemment le flou qui entoure cette 
notion. On peut dire seulement qu’ils parlaient sans doute un dialecte dorien, 
que leur appartenance a un certain espace grec et d’éventuels contacts illyriens 
(avec métissage ?) avaient coloré d’une fagon impossible a évaluer. Qui étaient 
les Doriens évoqués par Br. Helly ? Etaient-ce réellement des Achéens ? Est-il 
utile de multiplier les questions ? (Brixhe 2006b, 55). 


Whether these questions could really lead to a solution, or not, this remains 
an open problem. I must confess, though, that I only agree, and in fact 
openly, with the last sentence: “Est-il utile de multiplier les questions?” 


To sum up: any attempt to concretize the dialectal prehistory of Central 
Greece in the light of legends, toponymy, and historical traditions may turn 
out to be an impossible exercise of voluntarism in view of the obscurities in 
the interpretation of the historical sources, but also due to the extremely 
scant (and fairly late) evidence the inscriptions may provide. 


27A final remark 


The main questions of Greek dialectology today remain basically the same 
as they were at the beginning of the discipline. The reason for this is that 
the nature of the new data is exactly the same: the epigrahic evidence, with 
its insurmountable limitations, continues to leave essential fields of the 
Greek dialectal grammar in the dark and hardly allows us any full 
description of the dialects, let alone of their prehistory. This objective 
difficulty entails in its turn that attempts at interdialectal comparison and 
reconstruction can only aim at modest results, which will inevitably contain 
a strong component of hypothesis. Be that as it may, the continuous 
increase of the available epigraphic data is obviously more than welcome; 
the flow of new evidence boosts our optimism about addressing eventually 
a number of open questions in the future. 

On the other hand, the ancient Greek dialects, as they are now attested, 
cannot be approached as if they were dialects of a modern language: they 
undoubtedly had local and social variants, as every dialect in any time has 
had, but the inscriptions do not permit any further elucidation apart from 
noting some variations, which may certainly be highlighted, but do not 
really allow us to attempt a more precise characterization. In short, any 
attempt in this direction would be rather unrealistic and could hardly be 
perceived as real progress. 

The same caveat applies to matters of dialect grouping and 
reconstruction. New data may provide important information and help us 
revisit (and possibly modify) old views; in addition, the available evidence 
may allow us a fairly schematic reconstruction of the prehistory of the 
dialects, which will unfortunately be speculative, partial, and limited to 
facts that are really attested. This is obviously not a// one would desire to 
know, but allows one to propose a classification on the assumption that the 
Greek dialects, which were certainly not uniform, are not exclusively the 
result of fragmentation in terms of a family-tree scheme down from 
Common Greek. The attested dialects like all linguistic varieties are always 
in fieri and comprise both an inherited stock and new developments, either 
in common with their neighboring continua or as a result of the adoption of 


external new components or even deriving from specific internal 
developments. 

In a further step, the relevant similarities between the Greek dialects 
may allow us a classification into four major groups, which can be traced 
back to a continuum in prehistoric times, and ultimately back to a first 
major division of what we conventionally call ‘Common Greek’: that may 
be defined as a special branch of Indo-European which began to define its 
original shape in contact with other IE languages within a prehistoric 
continuum but was progressively diversified in the course of time. It is well 
known that the transition from the second to the first millennia BC was a 
period of continuous upheaval and population movements, often in contact 
with non-Greek populations. All this means that, however disappointing, 
the level of reconstruction we can ultimately achieve will be only a partial 
one. But the fact that something has existed is no reason for us to believe 
that it can also be reconstructed, at least on the basis of the current 
evidence. Attempts at a comprehensive reconstruction through the 
multiplication of questions and hypotheses, which cannot at any event be 
verified or falsified, almost reflect a form of subconscious dogmatism. In 
other words, any far-fetched reconstruction approach is ultimately 
tantamount to a claim that we are able to see the invisible. 
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Map 1: Dialectal map of Late Bronze Age Greece 


The Greek Dialects in the Palatial and 
Post-Palatial Late Bronze Age 


1The significance of this topic 


The linguistic map of Greece in the late Bronze Age, and especially of its 
northern parts, is highly controversial, for two reasons. The first, of course, 
is the sheer difficulty of reconstructing it on the basis of the available 
evidence. The Linear B tablets from Crete, the Peloponnese, and Thebes 
provide securely dated bodies of linguistic data against which hypotheses 
based on internal reconstruction can be tested. The range of variation in 
these texts, including those from Thebes, shows that their language reflects 
actual speech rather than strict schooling, which would not teach alternative 
forms;123 thus this is not a “chancellery language’. But the question remains 
supremely difficult further north, since Linear B archives from central and 


northern Greece are scanty in the extreme. At last we have two tablets, and 
a sketch of a third,124 from among the pottery that was found in Dimitrios 
Theocharis’ excavations at Volos in the 1950s.125 The major building at the 
site of Kastro-Palaia is dated to LH IIB:2, i. e. the very end of the 
Mycenaean palatial period in ca. 1230-1200 BC, and was destroyed by 
fire. These few tablets, which may be from that building since they too are 
burnt, yield no solid evidence for dialectal differentiation,126 but one hopes 
that further excavations at Volos may eventually produce a much larger 
corpus of south-east Thessalian material, to be added to the incised weight 
and sherd found at Dimini nearby.127 These do prove that writers of 
Mycenaean script, and probably therefore speakers of Mycenaean dialect, 
were in that region in the palatial period. The only other direct evidence for 
Bronze Age speech in northern Greece is the surprising presence of Linear 
A inscriptions on Samothrace at the end of the Middle Bronze Age, which 
results from the long-distance trade in metals with Minoan Crete. 128 

The second reason, less obvious but equally important, for controversy 
over the linguistic map of Bronze Age Greece is that any such map has the 
potential to discredit a powerful modern ideology, namely the theory that 
the classical Hellenes’ self-classification into Dorians, Ionians, Achaeans 
and so forth is a construct based on later historical contingencies rather 
than on kinship-groups or groups of speakers originating in the Late Bronze 
Age. Frequently this ideology further posits that Greek traditions of 
movements of groups of speakers at the end of the Bronze Age are 
unreliable, that anything not revealed by archaeological evidence cannot 
have occurred, and that linguistic evidence cannot contribute to the 
understanding of prehistory. Thus a prominent archaeologist has argued 
that “[t]he archaeological material ... has to be considered the only truly 
reliable source of evidence upon which to base conclusions about the 
period”’.i29 An influential historian has argued that none of these forms of 
evidence is much help, since material culture is not co-extensive with 
ethnicity,130 and that the stories reported by Hellenic traditions give 
evidence about only those later periods when they were invented or 
developed.131 In his view, the evidence of dialectology is also suspect, 
since over time different forms of speech can converge with as well as 
diverge from each other.132 Ethnicity is certainly in part a subjective 
concept, since it is not necessarily co-extensive with biological 
relationships, a common language or the same material culture. However, 
an inherited language is a major part of ethnic definition, at least for the 
first and second generations of immigrants. Likewise, the existence of an 
Aeolic migration has been challenged on archaeological grounds. 133 To the 


objection that, if such movements are not corroborated by archaeology, 
they cannot have happened, I would reply only that absence of evidence is 
not necessarily evidence of absence. 

This article aims to show that such an approach is utterly inadequate. 
There has been a tendency to play down the reality of prehistoric 
displacements of people and declines in population,134 in part perhaps 
because of unease about what caused them. Academic orthodoxy, 
especially among archaeologists and historians, often prefers the utopian 
hypothesis that pre- and proto-history witnessed peace, tranquility, and 
stable populations. This is sadly contradicted by human experience at many 
times and in many places. Excavations of cemeteries show that, in 
prehistory, life tended to be short; that it could also be nasty and brutish is 
shown by such proofs as the siege and fiery destruction in Late Helladic 
INC Middle of the freshly builti3s cyclopean fortress at Koukounaries on 
Paros, in which animal and human skeletons were excavated in situ where 
they fell, after they had been penned into narrow alleys on the acropolis, 136 
or the decapitated heads buried in a pit when Ayios Stephanos in Laconia 
was abandoned and partly burned at the end of LH HIC Early.i37 The 
Linear B tablets from the last days of the palace at Pylos already speak of 
‘refugees’ .138 Both Koukounaries and Ayios Stephanos had received large 
influxes of people at the start of LH IIC.139 In addition, archaeological 
surveys, both extensive and intensive, have revealed very large declines in 
the number of post-palatial sites in many parts of mainland Greece, which 
must be correlated with a concomitant fall in population. Dramatic 
decreases in population, widely documented in the Aegean by falls in the 
size and number of sites that were occupied,140 can of course have various 
causes, but never indicate that a civilization is thriving. 

Neither does this ideology explain the dialectal phenomena. What we 
can learn from the linguistic evidence has been greatly underestimated, 
largely because recent scholarship has neglected its chronological value; 
linguistics can in turn clarify the confusing picture presented by the 
archaeological and historical evidence. By considering what forms of 
Greek were spoken in the Bronze Age Aegean before the fall of the 
Mycenaean palaces, and the chronological stages by which they must have 
evolved into the peculiar patchwork of different dialects that we see in 
classical Greece, we can learn beyond any doubt that various dialects 
evolved subject to different degrees of intermixture, and that some dialects 
actually replaced others. Only a coherent linguistic map of Greece in the 
Bronze Age can explain the fragmented distribution of the various dialects 
of Greek in the Classical period. In this field history must follow 


linguistics, not precede it. In seeking to disprove that there was such a thing 
as an Aeolic group of dialects, H. Parker is the most prominent scholar of 
the Greek dialects who has tried to show that the curious discontinuities of 
the Classical period need have nothing to do with displacements of groups 
of speakers.141 Although he is right that languages can change by other 
means, the Bronze Age linguistic continua that Finkelberg and others 
proved to have existed can have been disrupted only by movements of 
people. Parker is correct that Thessalian and Lesbian are conservative relic 
dialects in a peripheral area,i42 but it does not follow that they are not 
related: the isogloss hota ‘when’ rather than hote or hoka is particularly 
good evidence that they are. However, he is right that Boeotian is not part 
of the Aeolic group of dialects (see § 4 below). 143 

The central question for the linguistic map of Bronze Age Hellas is 
whether North Greek, the dialectal group which forms the basis of Doric 
and North-West Greek, had emerged before the fall of the Mycenaean 
palaces in about 1200 BC. Since traditions about Dorian invaders who 
conquered earlier populations were exploited for their own purposes and 
with repugnant outcomes by twentieth-century ideologists of race, many 
scholars now reject all such traditions completely,144 or at best deem them 
inventions of those populations whose identity they inform.145 Critics can 
point to numerous contradictions in the legends and genealogies that 
different Greeks evolved in order to help define their ethnicity; such 
legends are highly malleable in societies that depend entirely on oral 
tradition for legitimating claims to occupation or sovereignty, and the 
political implications of myths of kinship were often appealed to in 
antiquity. That traditional genealogies have often been crudely stitched 
together so as to harmonize variant tales has been clearly shown, above all, 
by J. Hall;i46 but this does not obviate the need to recognize that the 
material of myth descends from the past and that myth has a past as well as 
a present, as Finkelberg has eloquently argued.147 Recent anthropological 
theory has proved that ethnicity is a largely subjective concept, but a shared 
language is a cultural practice that at least proves close contact within a 
group or between groups. The great merit of linguistic evidence derives 
especially from the fact (often not understood by scholars untrained in the 
subject) that many sound changes have a fixed relative chronology, and 
thus enable us to establish their sequence, while others, which are shared 
across dialects, enable us to determine which dialects were in contact at 
different eras. This will have important implications, for instance, for the 
dialects of the Argolid, Laconia, Crete, and Rhodes, regions where, as we 
will see in § 2 below, Doric only ousted Arcado-Cypriot after the ‘post- 


palatial’ phase. 

I formulated the arguments that are presented here in 1976, in response 
to the bold and radical hypothesis of my teacher, John Chadwick, that 
North Greek was already present in the Peloponnese before the fall of the 
palaces.14s He based this claim on the variation in the Linear B tablets 
between forms that Ermst Risch had defined as ‘normal’ and ‘special’ 
Mycenaean.149 When he showed me a draft of his article, I wrote a 
response to it and gave it to him. He read it and returned it to me without 
comment. As I respected him so highly, I did not publish my conclusions; 
Risch and others soon reached most of them independently.150 They are 
updated here. 


2The post-palatial linguistic continuum in 
southern Greece 


The historical Greek dialects have traditionally been analyzed, on the basis 
of shared innovations and choices, into four groups: Doric, Aeolic, Attic- 
Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot. These in turn belong to two broad groups, which 
are usually called ‘West Greek’ and ‘South Greek’, but which I shall here 
call ‘North Greek’ and ‘South Greek’, following Risch.is1 North Greek 
consists of the Doric dialects of Crete, Rhodes, most of the Peloponnese, 
Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, and Epirus, to which we must now add Pieria.152 
Aeolic was spoken in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Lesbos. South Greek 
comprises Attic-Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot. I have listed the early sound 
changes that both link and individuate these groups in Table 1. 

The decipherment of the Linear B script transformed our understanding 
of language in palatial Greece. It revealed that Mycenaean was a South 
Greek dialect closest to the later Arcado-Cypriot. Its most profound 
innovation, which is diagnostic of all South Greek dialects, is the change of 
inherited ti to si in final syllables like diddsi ‘he gives’ versus North Greek 
didoti. Thompson has argued that this sound change, which is already 
present in Mycenaean, was pan-Greek, since all dialects have nouns like 
basis ‘step’ rather than non-existent fbatis, but that the sound change was 
not completely carried through, since all dialects have mantis ‘prophet’ 
rather than tmansis.153 He deduced from this incompleteness that this main 
isogloss dividing South from North Greek resulted from how the two 
dialects leveled the fluctuations deriving from this shift. He further 
suggested that, at the time of the tablets, “the leveling process which 
caused it are ongoing,” claims that “this isogloss is not in place” then, and 


concludes that “we must seriously wonder whether we are justified in 
talking of [South] Greek and [North] Greek groups in the second 
millennium.”154 However, the fact that a language does not fully carry a 
sound change through does not diminish the value of that sound change as 
a criterion for distinguishing between dialects. To prove that this isogloss is 
not in place we would need to find in Linear B items from Table 1 list B, 
such as -ti in common forms like diddsi ‘gives’, Doric didoti, or in 
*pheronsi ‘they bring’, Doric pheronti, as well as such Doric forms as 
hiaros ‘holy’, hoka ‘when’, and the progressively assimilated spelling of 
the name of the goddess Artemis as Artamis, which may be an innovation 
but cannot yet be dated to the Bronze Age. On the contrary, the South 
Greek form hote is often attested even in the Thebes tablets,i55 as is the 
South Greek form hieros.1s6 As Risch noted, in the tablets there are no 
cases of *i-ja-ro or *i-ap-ro rather than i-je-ro ‘holy’, nor of *o-ka in place 
of o-te ‘when’, nor of *a-ta-mi- in place of a-te-mi-to or a-ti-mi-to 
‘Artemis’.157 One can add that there is no example of *Po-te-da-o for Po- 
se-da-o ‘Poseidon’.158 Hence this theory must be rejected. 


Table 1: Possible Bronze Age dialectal isoglosses (A-F palatial, G-J post- 
palatial) 


A Unique to Doric (‘North Greek’) B Shared by Doric and Aeolic C Shared by Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot 
1. ‘when’ = hoka (not hote or hota) 1. -tinot changed to -si: didoti, poti 1. syllabic r> ro (e.g. t’ugatorsi) 
2. ‘we’-suffix -mes not -men 2. ‘when’ ends in a (hoka and hota) 2. apu ‘from’ not apo 
3. verb futures changed to -sed from -so 3. Artamis not Artemis 3. verbs in -émi not -ed (e.g. prilémi) 
4, ‘holy’ = hiaros not hieros (*ish,rés), ‘plough’ = 4. ‘twenty’ = *wikati not *ewikosi 4, ptolis not polis, dauc'nd not dap'na 
aratron not arotron (*h,erh,tron), ‘first’ = pratos 5. ‘if'=ainot ef 
not protos (e- and o-laryngeals near r yield a) 6. ‘to be’ = *esmen not *esnai (einai) Unique to Aeolic (post-palatial?) 
5. modal particle = kd not ke(n) or (k)an 7. ‘to want’ = *g"el- not *g"ol- 1. dative plurals in -essi 
8. demonstrative plural foi not changed to hoi 2. gemination, e.g. kranna@ 
9, *-ss-, *-ts-, *-ty- not changed to -s- 3. richanges to re, e.g. krennemen 
D Shared by Doric and Ionic E Shared by lonic and Arcado-Cypriot (Mycenaean) —_F_ Unique to ‘normal Mycenaean’ 


(‘South Greek’) 


. syllabic r> ra (e.g. t'ugatrasi) (at Mycenae, tablet 
MY Oe 112) 

. apo ‘from’ not apu 

. verbs in -e6 not -émi (e.g. priled) . ‘twenty’ = *ewikosi not *wikati 


1. ti changed to -si: didési, p(Dos(i) 1, dative in -e/ not - (Poseidaanei) 
2 
3 
4. 
i. *ish 116s as hiarés/hirds not hierés 5. ‘if'=ei notai 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


. ‘when’ = hote (not hoka or hota) 2. labial + n> o not a (spermo) 
. Artemis not Artamis 3. tem > tim (Artimis not Artemis) 


BWH 


. ‘to be’ = *esnai (einai) not *esmen 

. ‘to want’ = *g"ol- not *grel- 

.. demonstrative plural tof changed to hoi 
. *-ss-, *-ts-, *-t’y- changed to -s- 


G Shared by Peloponnesian Doric and lonic H Features of Pamphylian J Unique to Arcado-Cypriot 


(post-palatial phase II = LH IIIC late?) (post-palatial phase II) (post-palatial phase | = LH IIIC early to middle) 
1. en + acc. > ens (not in N.W. Greek) As Arcado-Cypriot: in or is for en; ex with dative; 1. en changes to in (also Achaea [Metapontum]) 
N.B. en, already altered to in, becomes genitive in -du 2. genitive in -do > -du 
i(n)s in Cretan (Axos) and Pamphylian As Aeolic: dat. plur. in -essi 3. nom, in -eus changes to -és 
As Doric: ‘twenty’ = p*ikati; hiaros 4. ex used with dative not genitive 


In historical times there was a curious island of South Greek in Arcadia, 
lapped on all sides by a sea of North Greek. Arcadian shares many 
innovations with Cypriot (see Table 1 list J), yet Arcadia and Cyprus are 
separated by 1,000 km of sea, and Arcadia has no coast. This implies that 
the dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus once formed a single linguistic 


community. Several pieces of evidence bridge the gap between them. Crete 
and Rhodes are located on the sea-route between the Peloponnese and 
Cyprus. A form of Doric was spoken on both Crete and Rhodes in the 
Classical period, but some features of Cretan, and especially in Central 
Crete, correspond to South Greek, and to Arcado-Cypriot in particular. All 
Cretans, for instance, said oi and ai instead of Doric toi and tai for the 
nominative plural of the article, and Artemis instead of Artamis, features 
no. 3 and no. 8 in Table | lists B and E.159 Thus they side with South Greek 
in this respect. 

Also, a datable piece of evidence confirms that speakers of Arcado- 
Cypriot once lived in Crete and Rhodes — the name Jgnétes. The third- 
century BC poet Simias of Rhodes reports that people called [gnétes lived 
in Crete: in speaking of Crete, he says dupds | Tyvitov Kai Teryivev gov 
GAvKT] Cay, i. e. ‘the salty sea was nurse to Ignétes and Telchines’.160 
Similarly, Hesychius’ lexicon records that Jgnétes was the name of those 
who settled Rhodes after the Telchines: “Iyvyntecs’ otta@>s mvopaCovto ot 
wseta tobc Tedyivac émouxnoavtes tiv ‘Pddov, 1. e. ‘/gnétes: this was the 
name of those who settled Rhodes after the Telchines’.161 Finally, 
Stephanus of Byzantium records the name on Rhodes: I'vijc° €8voc oikTjcav 
tiv Pddov: EvOev Kai “Tyvntsc o7 iOayeveic, i. e. “Gnés: a race that inhabited 
Rhodes; hence the aborigines (were called) Jgnétes’.162 The ethnonym 
Ignétes should probably be reconstructed */n-gnétes. It means ‘in-born 
ones’, ‘locals’, ‘aborigines’; it has the prefix in instead of en, as in ordinary 
Greek éyyeviig engenés ‘native’, ‘aboriginal’.163 In both Arcadian and 
Cypriot dialect the inherited preposition en has changed to in by classical 
times, as it did in both Latin and English (see Table 1 list J).164 The 
existence of this word proves that Arcado-Cypriot speakers once lived on 
both Crete and Rhodes. Either Arcado-Cypriot arrivals gave this name to 
‘natives’ whom they found there (presumably speakers of Minoan), or they 
themselves gave as their name Jgnétes, which was presumably pronounced 
Ingnétes, in reply to the enquiries of others who arrived later. 

Now the Linear B tablets still use en in initial position, as indeed 
elsewhere, e. g. in e-ne-e-si /enehensi/ ‘they are in’. Hence the change of en 
to in postdates the fall of the palaces around 1200 BC.165 It follows that the 
Arcado-Cypriot dialect was still spoken on Rhodes and Crete after 1200 
BC, and was replaced only later by the Doric of classical times. Since 
Central Cretan, the mixed dialect of Pamphylia, and the speech of 
Metapontum, which was settled from Achaea in the northern Peloponnese, 
also share in this change of en to in, these areas too either belonged to this 
post-palatial speech-community or were settled from it.166 Another post- 


palatial innovation of Arcado-Cypriot, the masculine d-stem genitive 
singular in -auw instead of -do, appears on the bronze spit inscribed in a 
Cypriot syllabic script excavated at Skales/Palaepaphos and has a terminus 
ad quem of the second half of the 11th c. BC.167 Arcado-Cypriot also avoids 
the common Doric-Ionic post-palatial innovations that spread to all or most 
other dialects, e. g. the 3sg. present medio-passive ending -tam, the 
conjunction «ai, and the change of labiovelars to dentals before front 
vowels.16s Also, both Argive and Cretan contain traces of Arca-do-Cypriot: 
the Argive (and occasionally Cretan) word for ‘towards’, poi, comes via 
*nohi from Mycenaean posi, which yielded Arcado-Cypriot po(s).169 The 
Laconian form of the god’s name ‘Poseidon’, Pohoidan, adapts Arcadian 
Posoidan, itself altered from Poseidaon.i70 Since Cypriot still uses 
Poseidaon, the dialect spoken in Laconia borrowed this from an Arcadian 
substrate or from Arcadians nearby only after Cypriot had diverged. 

Given the North Greek speech of Achaea, the Argolid, Laconia, Crete, 
and Rhodes in the Classical period, we have no choice but to draw three 
conclusions: 

(1) these regions were part of an Arcado-Cypriot dialectal continuum in 
the Late Bronze Age after the fall of the palaces in ca. 1200 BC;171 

(ii) the dialect spoken there changed, at some point, from South to 
North Greek; 

(iii) this change happened after the fall of the palaces, probably during 
the obscure transition from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age between 1100- 
1000 BC, when archaeological evidence is minimal. 

Thus the prevailing dialect spoken in southern Greece at the final stage 
of the Bronze Age was Proto-Arcado-Cypriot. But this still leaves much of 
the map empty. What dialects were spoken in those vast areas of Greece 
that lie north and east of Mycenae? 


3A new North Greek isogloss: the treatment of 
laryngeals near /r/ 


Table 1 shows innovations and choices in the dialects which are significant 
for their classification into the four main groups — Doric, Aeolic, Ionic and 
Arca-do-Cypriot. All of these features will be familiari72 except no. 4 in list 
A, the treatment of vocalized laryngeals near 7 in North Greek (Doric). 
Before we examine these groups, I must justify this new proposal. 173 

Greek is the sole Indo-European language where the three (or four)174 
inherited Proto-Indo-European laryngeals turned into different short vowels 


when they were produced between consonants. Thus the so-called a- 
colored laryngeal *f2 turned into a, e. g. in the passive verbal adjective 
statos ‘set up’ from PIE *sth-tos beside histami ‘I set up’ from PIE 
*sistéh2mi, the e-colored laryngeal *h; into e, e. g. in tetos ‘put’ from PIE 
*dhh)-tos beside tithémi ‘I put’ from PIE *d*idtéh;mi, and the o-colored 
laryngeal */3 into o, e. g. in dotds ‘given’ from PIE *dh3-tds beside didomi 
‘I give’ from PIE *didéh3mi. This situation appears to be an archaism.175 In 
Latin and all other PIE languages except Sanskrit, the laryngeals in the 
corresponding verbal adjectives all become a, e. g. status from (si)st6 
‘stand’ from PIE *sistéhzmi, fa(c)tus beside facid ‘make’ from PIE 
*dhidhéh mi, and datus beside do ‘give’ from PIE *didéh3mi. Sanskrit has 
an anaptyctic i or a zero grade in this context, e. g. hitah ‘put’ beside thetos, 
deva-ttah ‘god-given’ beside dotos.176 

However, in North Greek, when laryngeals stood between two 
consonants, one of which was r, they produced a instead, precisely as they 
do in this phonetic environment in Latin and the other PIE languages 
except Sanskrit. If the retention of the distinct laryngeals in 
interconsonantal position in South Greek is an archaism, this sound change 
must be an innovation. There are two indisputable cases of it, representing 
the e-colored and the o-colored laryngeals respectively, and a third that is 
less secure involving the latter. 

(1) South Greek hierds ‘holy’ corresponds to North Greek and Boeotian 
hiaros;\77 both derive from PIE *ish;-rds.17s The Sanskrit cognate is isirah 
‘strong’, the vocalism of which proves that the middle vowel represents a 
laryngeal; otherwise it would be tisardh. The South Greek vocalism hierds 
shows that the relevant laryngeal is the e-colored one. Matters are 
complicated here by a third outcome, namely East Ionic (h)irés, which 
appears as ipdc in Homer: to be precise, forms in ipo- and ipev- are found 
in inscriptions from Amphipolis, Abdera, Thasos (which also has tgpoc), 
Chios and Erythrae.179 The phonetics of this form are not understood: I 
suggest that it arose through an early elimination of intervocalic -h- < -s-, 
which allowed the laryngeal to lengthen the preceding vowel. This would 
be related to the familiar early loss of word-initial A- in Ionic (‘psilosis’). 
The form ipos in the Aeolic poetry of Lesbos is borrowed from Homeric 
and Ionic poetry; since Lesbian and Thessalian inscriptions have tspos, 
(h)iros is not an Aeolic form. This outcome will confirm that Ionic is a 
bridge-dialect with a few North Greek features (see § 4 below). 

(ii) South Greek drotron ‘plough’ from PIE */2erh3-trom corresponds 
to dratron in North Greek, as of course it corresponds to aratrum in Latin. 
The vocalism in -o- is attested in South Greek in apd, &potpov and so on, 


and in the Mycenaean word a-ro-u-ra &povpa ‘arable land’;iso0 Indo- 
European cognates confirm that the root ended with the o-colored 
laryngeal.is1 However, the Cretan dialect of Gortyn has &patpov instead of 
&potpov.1s2 At Heraclea, a Laconian colony, apt was used instead of 
pom, as we can deduce from the future &pdoovtt.is3 In Rhodian Doricis4 
and in North-East Thessalian at Phalanna,iss évapatiov was the term for 
‘rent for arable land’. In addition, two month-names in Doric-speaking 
regions, West Locrian Apdtvociss and Epidaurian IIpapatioc,is7 must be 
derived from the sacrifices held before ploughing began, which in the latter 
case was originally called *IIpoapatia; this was equivalent to the Attic 
celebration known as the IIponpdota or Iponpooia. 

(iii) The a in Doric and Boeotian ap&itocg ‘first’ rather than South Greek 
mp@toc is unexplained.iss Cognates in other Indo-European languages 
point to a syllabic r merging with a laryngeal.is) As Beekes observed,190 
“Doric 1paitoc is problematic, because it seems to continue *prh>-to- with a 
different laryngeal; ... the two forms cannot be unified under *prH-”. He 
had himself already suggested that api&itocg may result from a dialectal 
development *rh3> pa.i91 Rix proposed instead that mpGtoc is inherited 
from *prhztos (compare Latin prae) and mp@toc is an innovation by 
analogy with mpdtepoc;192 but this does not explain why the dialectal 
distribution of mp&toc resembles those of iapdc and &patpov.i93 The 
Mycenaean words po-ro-to and po-ro-te-u may be interpreted as /prdton/ 
‘first’ and /Proteus/, once again in accord with South Greek.194 Thessalian 
mpovtoc and Lesbian mp@toc ‘first’ shows that Aeolic goes with South 
Greek; the presence in Boeotian of mpétoc, like that of iapdc, supports 
Risch’s view that Boeotian came under the influence of North Greek, 195 
Finkelberg’s proposal that Boeotian is a North Greek dialect with an Aeolic 
substrate,196 or indeed Parker’s denial that it is part of the Aecolic group.197 
In (aii), only the o-colored laryngeal *h; is known to be subject to this 
sound change; there is no parallel involving *h). 

These phenomena suggest that Proto-Greek retained the three separate 
laryngeals until after it was differentiated into South Greek and North 
Greek. As we know from the presence of final -si in Mycenaean, this 
happened before the time of the earliest Linear B tablets. After that 
differentiation, North Greek innovated in the environment of 7 in the same 
direction as all other Indo-European tongues except Sanskrit and Hittite. 
This innovation may well be the oldest one in North Greek: and any 
innovation in North Greek is remarkable, since this dialectal group was 
extremely conservative in its early phases. I do not know how the 
restriction of this innovation to the environment of 7 can be explained 


phonetically, but the phonetics of laryngeals are very obscure.19s Perhaps 
the same trend explains the later shift of ep to ap in North-West Greek, e. g. 
épa@ ‘carry’ to Papa,i99 which affected the dialects of Elis, Locris, Phocis, 
and Achaea. 


4The nature and origin of the Doric, lonic, and 
Aeolic dialects 


The analysis of the relations between the dialects is based on Table 1. This 
is inevitably a mixture of sound changes of guaranteed antiquity and 
importance with others that are just items of vocabulary that could be 
borrowed and are hard to date. Since we have no North Greek texts from 
the Bronze Age, the items in Table | lists A—D cannot be proved to go back 
to that period. But the cumulative evidence of sharing between these 
groups of dialects suggests that many of these items do go back that far. 

The main thing that is new about Table | is its arrangement. The only 
dialects with many old innovations or choices unique to themselves are 
Doric on the one hand (list A) and Myceno-Arcado-Cypriot-Attic-Ionic on 
the other (list E); Doric and Mycenaean are at opposite poles, representing 
North Greek and South Greek respectively. But there are features shared 
between Aecolic and Doric (list B), between Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot (list 
C), and between Doric and Ionic (list D). The most important lists are B 
and E; the features in B and E form the basic, early differences between 
North Greek and South Greek respectively. The most important of these 
differences are three: (i) whether final -ti becomes -si, (ii) whether 
laryngeals are maintained next to r, and (iii) whether syllabic 7 is ever 
treated as ro or is treated only as ra. The four dialect-groups are defined by 
these criteria, with Doric at one extreme and Myceno-Arcado-Cypriot at 
the other: essentially, Proto-Doric has ti and always ra, Proto-Aeolic has ti 
and sometimes ro, Proto-Ionic has si and always ra, and Myceno-Arcado- 
Cypriot has si and sometimes ro (for convenience, I shall call Myceno- 
Arcado-Cypriot ‘Mycenaean’). The whole system forms a square, with 
Doric and Mycenaean in its opposite corners (Table 2).200 


Table 2: Diagram of relations between the Greek dialects. 


Proto-Doric: Proto-lonic: 
-ti ra hiaros -si ra hiréslhierés 
Proto-Aeolic: + Wycenaean. ———————SSSCS;«7;7;7; 


-ti ro hierés -si ro hierés 


There is only one anomaly, namely Boeotian, which shares -ti and ro with 
Pro-to-Aeolic but hiards with Proto-Doric, or, we might say, -ti and hiaros 
with Pro-to-Doric but ro with Aeolic and Mycenaean. I will return to 
Boeotian shortly. 

If the system in Table 2 forms a square, it is a square with the middle 
missing; for no features are shared by Doric and Mycenaean only, nor by 
Ionic and Aeolic only. This suggests that there was little early intercourse 
between Ionic and Acolic speakers, and that Ionic and Aecolic emerged 
through different, non-contiguous admixtures of the same two polar 
opposites, Doric and Mycenaean. If the difference between Doric and 
Mycenaean does not depend on barriers of social class, in that the Dorians 
were a subjected group extra muros, as Chadwick proposed,201 then it 
ought to depend on barriers of geography. The zones of the Greek world 
that were furthest removed from Mycenaean palatial culture lie north and 
west of the Corinthian Gulf. Hence North Greek should have evolved in the 
parts of the peninsula most remote from the palaces, i. e. north-west 
Greece, including Phocis, Western Locris, inland Aetolia, Acarnania, 
Epirus, the Pindus, Pieria, western Thessaly, inland Phthia and the 
mountain redoubt of Doris itself. Most of Boeotia, geographically 
speaking, belongs with these regions rather than with the coast, as anyone 
who rides the railway from Larissa to Thebes can tell. 

So how was it that there was little early intercourse between Ionic and 
Aeolic speakers? In historical times Ionian speakers occupied Ionia, 
immediately south of the Aeolic speakers in Asiatic Aeolis. As Risch 
showed, Lesbian dialect contains a number of forms that reflect Ionic 
influence,202 while early traditions report that Smyrna was first settled by 
Aeolic speakers.203 Thus he suggested that Aeolic envolved as a mixture of 
South and North Greek before the migrations across the Aegean; he 
thought it arose in the latter half of the second millennium BC in the 
eastern part of central Greece, as a blend between North Greek and 
Mycenaean.204 As we saw in Table 2, Aeolic has a mixture of old features 
from both Mycenaean and North Greek which is very different from the 
mixture in Ionic, but which is a mixture nonetheless. 

The most logical place to look for the origins of Aeolic is south-eastern 
Thessaly in the palatial period. Mycenaean culture was well entrenched 
there, and Linear B was known, both casually at Dimini and for archival 
purposes at the palace at Kastro-Palaia in Volos (see § 1 above). A similar 
admixture of North Greek and Mycenaean could have arisen at the same 
time in Boeotia, where Linear B is attested at Thebes in an archive, and at 
Creusis, Gla, and Orchomenus on jars imported from Crete (it is also 


attested at Medeon (Steiri) in Phocis on a bone seal). I say ‘similar’ rather 
than ‘identical’ because communications over the mountains between 
inland Boeotia, the valley of the Spercheios, and the Euboean Gulf, whence 
one could reach south-eastern Thessaly, were not easy; these are distinctly 
separate regions geographically. In its earliest stages, as we saw above, the 
Boeotian dialect is a unique blend of North Greek and South Greek: it is 
mostly North Greek, but takes its occasional treatment of syllabic r as or/ro 
from Aeolic or Mycenaean. Following the arguments of Parker,205 I suspect 
that Boeotian does not belong with Aeolic, but rather that it derives its 
treatment of syllabic r from the Mycenaean of the palatial élite in Thebes 
and Orchomenus; this development could even have occurred in the post- 
palatial period.206 If this were so, there would in fact be three bridge- 
dialects between North Greek and South Greek in the palatial period: 
Proto-Ionic, Proto-Boeotian, and Proto-Aeolic. But confirmation of this 
hypothesis needs to be sought in the Linear B tablets from Boeotia. Thus 
far, nothing in the archives from Thebes is recognizably Pro-to-Aeolic 
rather than Mycenaean; the problem is that, if a Proto-Aeolic feature did 
appear that could be distinguished from Mycenaean, it would probably be 
indistinguishable from Proto-Doric. 

The distribution of the dative plural in -essi has often been used to 
argue that Locris and Phocis also once used Aecolic speech.207 But this 
seems to me to be a post-palatial isogloss that could have arisen by analogy 
once Boeotian, Locrian, Phocian, and East Thessalian were in their present 
positions; its presence in Lesbian does suggest that it came about before the 
Lesbian migration. Thus it seems that Aeolic arose in south-eastern 
Thessaly as a blend between the South Greek speech of the palatial culture 
and the North Greek spoken by the masses there; but we need more Linear 
B inscriptions from Iolkos and Dimini in order to see whether this 
hypothesis can be confirmed. 

Ionic originated as a different blend between Mycenaean and North 
Greek. In one of the few Linear B tablets from Mycenae, namely MY Oe 
112.2, syllabic ¢ becomes ar/ra not or/ro in tu-ka-ta-si /t,ugatarsi/ 
‘daughters’, rather than the usual /f*ugatorsi/ or /thugatrosi/.203 This 
treatment of syllabic r as ar/ra at Mycenae is shared between Doric and 
Ionic. It is certainly not sufficient proof that there were Dorians in the 
palace at Mycenae; for that we would need evidence of specifically Doric 
forms. Rather, it exemplifies one of four elements shared by the Doric and 
Ionic dialects; these are shown in Table 1 list D. Ionic also agrees with 
Doric in choosing the preposition peté& ‘with’ rather than 764, in adopting 
kat rather than Arcado-Cypriot «dc ‘and’, and in altering the middle 3sg. 


primary ending to -toi rather than retaining the inherited -toi, which 
Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriot preserve.209 An explanation for these 
similarities is needed. The same may be true of Attic-Ionic éxatdv 
‘hundred’ from *kmtom, whereas the o-vocalism for m is preserved in 
dtax6do101.210 Do they result from a later convergence of Doric and Ionic 
speech somewhere, presumably at the end of the Bronze Age, for which 
there is no plausible scenario either in terms of geography or in terms of 
Hellenic traditions? Or do they result from a genesis of Proto-Attic-Ionic in 
the palatial period, as a mixture between North and South Greek? 

Most texts in Mycenaean Greek share three unique peculiarities, both 
archaisms and innovations, which are shown in Table 1 list F; none of them 
continued into any later dialect. Their existence suggests that most scribes 
were rather isolated from the rest of society. Risch termed these features 
mycénien normal, because they are predominant in the texts. Other, 
presumably less pretentious, scribes at Pylos and Knossos spoke and wrote 
mycénien spécial, with features that are identical to Arcado-Cypriot, to 
which ‘special Mycenaean’ is clearly ancestral.211 However, the peculiar 
tablet MY Oe 112 is not from Knossos or Pylos, but from Mycenae. Risch 
was the first to suggest that its scribe spoke Proto-Ionic.212 If this is correct, 
it points to a more complex geographical differentiation of the Greek 
dialects in 1200 BC. 

Greek traditions place the homeland of the Ionians in the north-east 
Peloponnese, especially Corinthia and the shores of the Saronic Gulf, but 
also in Achaea, the Megarid, Attica, Euboea, and eastern Boeotia.213 These 
regions have good internal communications among themselves by both 
land and sea, but are separated by natural boundaries from central Boeotia 
and south-eastern Thessaly; they satisfy the criterion that Ionic and Aeolic 
arose in distinct areas. Thus Ionic probably originated as a geographically 
determined bridge-dialect between the North Greek that prevailed north of 
the Corinthian Gulf and the South Greek that was spoken south and east of 
it; this bridge-dialect arose in the Mycenaean palatial period of the 14t and 
13th c. BC. 


5Conclusion 


To summarize, I place the origins of Ionic in the two centuries before 1200 
BC, in an arc running along the southern shores of the Corinthian and 
Saronic Gulfs, the Megarid, Attica and Euboea (see map). It is unknown 
whether this zone reached into the Cyclades, or even as far as Miletus at 


those times when Hittite sources attest that the king of Ahhiyawa controlled 
Millawanda. The origins of Aeolic must be sought in the same period, 
probably in south-eastern Thessaly. The situation in Boeotia at that time is 
less clear; although most scholars count Boeotian within the Aeolic group, 
there are reasons to classify it as an independent mixture of South Greek 
(Mycenaean) and North Greek (Proto-Doric), which could even have arisen 
in the post-palatial period. Both Ionic and Aeolic are bridge-dialects 
between North Greek, which was spoken to the north and west of these 
areas, and South Greek, which was spoken to the south and east. In the 
northern areas South Greek was spoken only by the palatial élite, who were 
taught to write an even more élite dialect, ‘normal Mycenaean’, that was 
probably under Minoan influence. South Greek, identical with Proto- 
Arcado-Cypriot, was the dominant spoken dialect of the Argive plain, 
Laconia, Messenia, Crete, and Rhodes. The distribution of Arcado-Cypriot, 
and the peculiarity of ‘normal Mycenaean’, fit well with Chadwick’s idea 
that these were the forms of Greek most under Minoan influence.214 The 
huge size of the area then occupied by Arcado-Cypriot, which extended 
from the Peloponnese across the Aegean as far as Rhodes, suggests that it 
had spread rapidly and fairly recently in an era of good communications; 
this well accords with the archaeological evidence for the spread of 
Mycenaean culture to Crete and the Dodecanese in the palatial period. 


Thus the formative period for creation of the four main dialectal groups 
was before the fall of the palaces in around 1200 BC. However, the 
historical distribution of most mainland dialects arose well after that date, 
and it is absolutely clear that the fall of the palaces did not create that 
distribution. As we saw in section 2 above, several widespread changes in 
Arcado-Cypriot belong to the period 1200— 1100 BC, i. e. Late Helladic 
INC Early and Middle in archaeological terms (Table | list J). Down to at 
least 1100 BC, a huge swathe of the southern Aegean, including Crete and 
Rhodes, still used Arcado-Cypriot speech, though this does not exclude the 
presence already of speakers of other dialects. 

However, at some point after 1100 BC a radical change in the 
distribution of the dialects is securely confirmed by a widely shared 
innovation, namely the change of en ‘towards’, when used with an 
accusative, to ens; ens later became eis in many dialects (Table 1 list G). 
This change is not attested in north-west Greece, Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, 
Boeotia, and Elis, where the archaism en persists (this is exactly the same 
area that introduced the dative plural in -essi, presumably in the same 
period).215 Nor does the change of en to ens affect Arcadia or Cyprus, 


where the prior change to in is unaffected by any further change. But ens 
appears in east Peloponnesian Doric, Ionic and Lesbian, while the mixed 
dialects of Pamphylia and of Crete at Vaxos both have is from in plus s, 
superimposing a Doric innovation onto an Arcado-Cypriot one. This 
innovation is highly significant, since it occurs in a vast sweep of 
contiguous territory from the east coast of the Peloponnese to Attica and 
the Cyclades, the entire west coast of Anatolia, Crete, Rhodes and 
Pamphylia. This innovation and the introduction of -essi prove that, when it 
occurred, a number of important conditions prevailed: 

(i) Arcadian and Cypriot were already isolated both from each other 
and from the area of the innovation; 

(ii) the Dorians of the eastern Peloponnese were already isolated from 
the North Greek speakers of Doric and Aeolic north of Mount Cithaeron 
and the Corinthian Gulf; 

(iii) these same Dorians were separated from the speakers of North- 
West Greek who had at some point crossed the Corinthian Gulf to occupy 
Elis; 

(iv) the Aeolic and Ionic settlements in Asia Minor had already 
occurred or were occurring. 

This scenario exactly matches the ancient but unfashionable traditions 
that, long after the supposed date of the Trojan War (which should be 
equivalent to the 13th c. BC), Dorians migrated from central Greece into the 
Peloponnese, and that there were movements across the Aegean by 
Aeolians and Ionians in around 1000 BC. If it be objected that there is 
nowhere for hordes of migrants to have come from, one can and must reply 
that it does not take many new settlers to change the dialect, provided that 
those settlers are moving into a largely empty landscape; and archaeology 
has revealed a tremendous decline in the density of settlements in Laconia 
and Messenia after 1200 BC, and even more so after 1100 BC.216 
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1The process of standardization of a language 


In the past twenty years or so a surge of studies of the Attic-Ionic koine has 
enabled us to reflect in greater depth on the formation of the standard 
common language of ancient Greece and its influence on the different local 
varieties of the Greek regions. This is largely owing to the publication of a 
seminal article: Claude Brixhe’s analysis of the influence of the koine on 
one Doric dialect, Cretan.21s Using a set of official Cretan inscriptions from 
the Hellenistic period that were representative of the local variety, Brixhe 
‘substantiated’ and explained the existence in those inscriptions of forms 
from outside of the dialect, which are clearly attributable to koine, as well 
as of other hybrids resulting from the admixture of the two linguistic 
variants. These forms fall into the category of the so-called 
hyperdialectalisms and hyperkoineisms, i. e. forms arising from contact 
between the Cretan dialect and koine. This fact highlighted something 
which scholars had already suspected: koine did not suddenly replace the 
local dialects nor did those dialects disappear abruptly. On the contrary, the 
process of linguistic leveling in the Greek-speaking world was rather 
gradual, fostering the emergence of standard local varieties with their own 
distinctive particularities due to the coexistence of koine and different 
variants of ancient Greek. 

Whenever they dealt with inscriptions mainly written in koine, 
grammars of the Greek dialects published in the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s 
tended to focus on their dialectal features, and generally failed to leave any 
room for the study of the local koines respectively.219 This happened in fact 
(partly) because these documents were not considered to provide any 
information relevant to the study of the dialect, even though this was 


sometimes actually the case. Indeed, most inscriptions written in koine 
barely offer us any glimpses of the local dialect. Today, however, the 
general tendency is to view the admixture of dialect and koine features as a 
source of valuable information about the contact between different varieties 
of the same language, the progressive influence of both on all linguistic 
levels (phonetic, morphological, syntactic and lexical), but also as regards 
the extent of resistance by a local variety to a standard language, and, 
finally, as markers indicating the possible disappearance of a dialectal 
variety, i. e. a source of information about the history of every single Greek 
dialect. 

All of the world’s standard languages have been defined as such on the 
basis of a set of criteria and characteristics. Above all, it should be noted 
that not only are these (official) languages inseparable from the notion of 
written language, but also that their role as written language is actually 
their raison d’étre. This fact distinguishes them from other, solely spoken 
languages. For instance, the overtly stated aim of the Spanish Royal 
Academy (RAE) until recently, i. e. ‘to clean, (to) set and (to) cast splendor 
[sc. upon the Spanish language]’,220 is a very telling, however laconic, 
phrase which points to the goals underlying the establishment of a standard 
language. Setting, cleaning and, to a lesser extent, enriching languages221, 
all these point to the highly artificial nature of standard varieties, insofar as 
all official languages have been set at some point with regard to parameters 
that entail the following inherent decisions: (1) elimination of other 
dialectal variants in favor of only one; (2) selection of variants followed by 
their uniformization; (3) codification of the language and (4) simplification 
of the language, as a result of its territorial expansion.222 

This study explores the possibility of the existence of standard 
languages other than koine in ancient Greece. Given that several regions of 
Greece had an increased political and military role at some stage in ancient 
history, it would not be unreasonable to (attempt to) assume the existence 
of other regional standard(ized) languages. In the second part of the paper, I 
will investigate whether these languages truly meet the criteria required for 
their classification as standard varieties. I will be focusing primarily on the 
Doric dialectal variety called North-West Greek as this is manifested in 
documents issued by one of the confederations that arose in the Hellenistic 
period, i. e. the Aetolian League, whose political and military influence was 
of significant importance even beyond the regional boundaries of the 
League during that period. I will then examine the possibility of the 
existence of a North-West ‘vehicular’ language in the context of the 
Aetolian League.223 


2Standard varieties: the so-called koinai 


The terms ‘koina’ (in the singular) and ‘koinai’ (in the plural) were coined 
by ancient Greek scholars, but, unlike the term ‘koine’, they do not appear 
as such in any other genre of Greek texts, literary and epigraphic alike. As 
a general rule, dialectologists normally use the term ‘koina’ to refer to a 
local variant of koine or, in other words, to the admixture of koine and the 
dialect spoken in a particular Doric area. Thus, one of the essential features 
of a koina is the fact that it cannot be separated from koine, to the extent 
that the former is defined on the basis of the latter. It follows without any 
difficulty that there was no standard Greek language predating the Attic- 
Ionic koine. Given the existence of an artificial component in all standard 
languages, it may be inferred that languages deriving from languages like 
the koinai could be considered doubly artificial. Yet the cultural and 
political standardization of a territory entails the presence of formal 
vehicles of communication that resemble each other insofar as they are 
languages heavily influenced by one another. Some of them have been 
established ‘in the image and likeness’ of others. One must also note that 
these are languages used in documents characterized by a rather fixed 
structure and employed by grosso modo similar political institutions.224 All 
in all, this issue is so interesting and complex that a detailed description of 
the process of koineization seems really worthwhile. 

In the overall context of the progressive propagation and establishment 
of koine throughout the Hellenic-speaking mainland (and the adjacent 
insular areas), it seems reasonable to begin with the assumption that the 
more linguistically and politically unified a Greek territory was, the more 
difficult the propagation of koine would become. We know that in several 
parts of ancient Greece a number of synoecisms were formed between the 
various cities of a region. Rhodes, for instance, provides us with a very 
illustrative example. In the year 408 BC the cities of Lindos, Ialyssos and 
Kameiros decided to unite and found a new city, Rhodes, as the island’s 
capital. This territorial and administrative restructuring normally goes hand 
in hand with uniform political administration, which is reflected in the 
entire body of legal documents written in a homogeneous language. 

In those cases where territorial cohesion would have taken a long time 
to occur, it may not even have come about until the establishment of 
Macedonian dominance. The standard language, koine, was thus the only 
known standard language in these territories. As a general rule, it is 
considerably more difficult to gauge the impact of the common language 
on the Greek dialects when the bulk of the epigraphic documentation 


already displays the influence of koine, that is when we lack data for many 
of these dialects predating the spread of the common language.225 On the 
basis of this shortcoming, our working hypothesis is that there is a dialect 
continuum other than the Attic-Ionic continuum, which displays features 
that raise the question of whether this (other) continuum might have had its 
own standard language, i. e. a language other than koine. This continuum 
consists of the Greek dialects within the linguistic family of Doric, which 
show a “striking family likeness”, in the words of Méndez Dosuna,226 and, 
moreover, were spoken in a vast geographic area spanning from northern 
Greece to the southern Peloponnese, and further away to the eastern 
Aegean islands, Sicily and Magna Graecia. It is thus sensible to explore 
whether there are any linguistic data that may support the existence of a 
standard Doric language (cf. fig. 1), 1. e. a Doric koina, which would once 
exist in opposition to the Attic-Ionic koine before the latter gradually 
supplanted all Doric varieties as well as the other Greek dialects. Should 
this standard language be found to be a reality, an attempt must be made 
then to explain why it was abandoned in favor of koine. 


3The Doric koinai 


Our initial hypothesis is not completely novel. In fact, the existence of a 
standard Doric variety has been pondered by various scholars for a 
relatively long time. This can be seen in two of the clearest definitions 
relating to the topic: 


This is substantially Doric, [...] but with a tendency to eliminate local 
peculiarities, and with a strong admixture of forms from the Attic cow). In spite 
of some variety in the degree of mixture, and the retention of some local 
peculiarities, e. g., the infinitive in -pew at Rhodes, there is yet a very 
considerable unity, amply sufficient to justify us in speaking of a distinct type of 
xoivy (Buck 1955, 176). 


In most Doric dialect inscriptions we find evidence of some Attic influence by 
the late 4'h century BC, but there gradually evolved more standardized written 
Doric varieties, stripped of major local peculiarities and with a non-haphazard 
(i. e., consciously selected) Attic/koine admixture, which prevailed in official 
use in the last three centuries BC, and which can be viewed as temporary 
Dorian variant rivals of the Attic-based koine of the period (Horrocks 2010, 
87).227 


Both definitions posit the existence of a common Doric language, arising 


‘in the image and likeness’ of Attic-Ionic koine, which would display one 
of the defining criteria of a standard language, namely partial elimination 
of local variants and selection of others. The continuance of certain local 
variants, or koinai, has often been suspected, and there is thus a tendency to 
speak of the koina of the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues respectively, of 
the East Aegean koina (propagating outwards from its center, i. e. the 
island of Rhodes) and the koina of Sicily. This study aims to define the area 
in which a potential standard language may have developed in the Doric- 
speaking territory, a language meeting the criteria described above for 
classification as a standard language. In other words, consideration must be 
given to the possibility that one of these koinai may have been more 
important than the others and may have been used as the standard language 
in different Doric regions, beyond the geographical scope within which it 
was originally employed. 


4A North-West koina 


After the death of Alexander the Great (323 BC), territorial groupings of a 
political nature sprang up. These so-called ‘Leagues’ were formed by 
various Greek cities in a bid to challenge Macedon’s strength. One of the 
most important was the Aetolian League, which arose in the northern part 
of Greece proper (367/366—167 BC). We have hypothesized that one of the 
standard Doric varieties, i. e. the variety sometimes referred to as North- 
West koina may have been the League’s official language (cf. fig. 2). 

There were two reasons for this: first, the Aetolian League was the 
Doric political entity with the greatest power and influence in the 
Hellenistic period; second, its sphere of influence extended beyond the 
geographical boundaries of the region of Aetolia. From a _ political 
perspective, the existence of the koinon of the Aetolians (tO Kotwov TOV 
Aitorov, JG IX 1! 1, 6.1, 300-250 BC) has been suspected to date back to 
the late 5th — early 4th c. BC at least, although the earliest reference to it 
dates to 367/366 BC.228 The koinon held regular meetings (the thermikd) in 
the capital Thermos. We are also aware of the celebration of festivities in 
this territory (Ilavait@Atcoic, JG IX 12 1, 192.2, ca. 204/203 BC), and in 
addition, we know that the League minted its own coins.229 Furthermore, 
there seem to be some arguments of some merit which point towards what 
could be considered a form of socio-cultural koine within the Aetolian 
koinon’s sphere of influence (ca. 2.4 c. BC). Ceremonies for manumissions, 
the gods, other festivities, some names relating to the appointment of 


certain political offices with the prefix ovv, and even the social status of 

women provide information supporting this view of events,230 and all of 

this is consistent with the fact that the League’s sphere of influence was at 
its maximum before 167 BC, encompassing even territories where a non- 

Doric dialect was spoken. The Aetolian League thus displays the minimum 

requirements — political and cultural cohesion as well as an extensive 

territorial scope — for being considered seriously as a possible case of a 

region with a standard language. The following points have served as 

guidelines in our search for potential evidence of the presence of such a 

language in the official documents of the Aetolian League: 

(a)investigate whether we can justifiably speak of a standard Aetolian 
variant, i. e. an Aetolian dialect distinguished by certain specific traits 
or traits that are important from a linguistic perspective; 

(b)verify whether the epigraphic documents of the Aetolian League show 
any traits of selection and leveling of Doric variants; 

(c)if so, determine whether codification of this potential koina had 
occurred; 

(d)finally, investigate whether the official language of the Aetolian League 
expanded to regions under its influence over the course of its history. 


It has been established that there are no grounds for arguing in favor of the 
existence of a North-West Doric dialectal group from a synchronic 
perspective. This means that there is no homogeneous variant among the 
dialects of this geographic region of Greece, and the region of Aetolia is no 
exception.231 It is reasonable to suppose that a certain linguistic unity must 
have existed in the region before the formation of a common language 
resulting from the clash with koine, but there is insufficient linguistic 
evidence of the Aetolian dialect prior to the emergence of koine. We must 
thus search for signs of the League’s hypothetical standard language in the 
documents written in the local koina. 


5A standard variety of the official documents of 
the Aetolian League? 


One of the goals of forming a standard language is its use beyond the 
original domain of its formation. As stated by Penny (2000, 203), “one of 
the goals of standardization is ‘maximal variation in function’, that is, the 
introduction of the language into the largest number of domains”. This goal 
was surpassed with koine in the times of Alexander the Great, which raises 


the question of whether the political control exercised by the Aetolian 
League included linguistic imposition, at least in its official documents. 

At the height of its importance, the Aetolian League’s sphere of 
influence encompassed the following territories (see fig. 3): in the north, it 
stretched to the Thessalian region of Perrhaebia, in the west, to Acarnania, 
and in the east, to the Thessalian region of Achaea Phthiotis, the zones of 
the Malian Gulf, part of East and West Locris, and Phocis, whose 
emblematic city Delphi was also controlled by the League. Official 
documents from Delphi during the period of the Aetolian League’s 
domination are essential for establishing the spread of the use of its official 
language; but the inscriptions do not display a homogeneous language. As 
described by Douthe,232 “il semble donc que le réle de la ligue étolienne 
dans la formation et le développement de la Koina du Nord-Ouest soit plus 
limité qu’il est communément admis”. 

The presence of the League’s koina in the Thessalian territory must 
undoubtedly have been a decisive factor in establishing the use of a 
standard Doric language outside of its original borders. This is in fact the 
most favorable context in which we can study the influence of one dialectal 
variant on another, as these two dialects are very different from each other. 
The situation was far from clear, however, except in the north and the 
eastern part of Thessaly, where there are no inscriptions written in Doric 
koina. Documents from the Malian Gulf, that is, the perioikoi regions of 
Thessaly, are written in a Doric koina. They retain traces, though, of the 
presence of the Thessalian dialect in anthroponyms;233 these personal 
names may belong to Thessalian personages, whose presence is 
unsurprising, but should not lead us to deduce that this dialect was spoken 
for certain in these places. It is thus possible that in these regions a variety 
of Doric may have been spoken originally,234 despite having fallen 
eventually under Thessaly’s sphere of influence, in political terms. As far 
as the inscriptions of the south-west Thessalian region are concermed, it 
should be noted that the Doric of the documents is a North-West Doric 
variety, most likely originating in the populations that settled in the area.235 


6The merging of the Doric koinai 


It follows from the above that we ought to continue to speak of local Doric 
koinai rather than of a standard Doric language, at least within the sphere 
of North-West Greek. Aetolian koina does not seem to have spread outside 
of its boundaries: evidence that it left its mark on the city of Delphi during 


the Aetolian domination is nowhere near clear, and is similarly unclear in 
other areas under the League’s influence as well as in the rest of the Doric 
territory. It seems that the small representative particularities of each area 
were never abandoned after all. 

The examination of the coexistence of local languages with koine gives 
us a glimpse of the complexity of the process. Indeed, standardization 
entails the codification of a dialectal variant, which may in fact ensure its 
subsequent survival. In this regard, the degree of variation reduction in the 
language of the official inscriptions reduces and mitigates the level of risk 
of its linguistic dispersion in the absence of minimal common rules, which 
may ultimately make it disappear with the arrival of a strong new standard 
language such as the koine. As regards the Doric koinai, we can thus 
conclude that the emergence of a single standard language may 
undoubtedly have bolstered the survival of these Greek linguistic varieties. 
What we do find, however, are the initial formative stages of a standard 
language, the appearance of the koinai, which are also a source of 
admixture or contamination with Attic-Ionic, i. e. the basis for koine. In 
other words, we are confronted with two conflicting or even paradoxical 
developments, the possible survival of the local Doric dialect for some 
time, and its subsequent absorption into koine. 

We know that when two dialectal variants come into contact, as e. g. in 
the case of a Doric dialect and koine, hybrid forms or interdialectalisms 
result as “variants which arise under conditions of dialect contact and 
which do not belong to any of the varieties which have contributed to the 
mixture” (Penny 2000, 41). Typical examples of (i) the Doric koinai such 
as eidé Ka, which is seen in most inscriptions and arises from a blend of 
eid’ &v and ai Ka, (ii) the Rhodian infinitive of the verb “be” sipetw, which 
resulted from the admixture of the expected dialectal form tiyetw and the 
koine form sivas, and (iii) BovAd, a cross between Bord and BovAr in 
Rhodian, should not be considered artificial results of possible clumsiness 
on the part of the writer of a given official document; they should instead 
be deemed forms that were accepted and adopted with increasing frequency 
by the local population in various domains of social life. In this sense, and 
contrary to what may be expected, the more hybrid forms to be found in the 
documents of a specific area, the greater is the robustness of that area’s 
dialect. Consequently, the admixture of koine and a dialect need not 
necessarily result from the disappearance of the latter. 


7Where is the Aetolian koina? 


It should have become clear by now that we cannot justifiably speak of a 
North-West koina based specifically on the Aetolian dialect, but rather of a 
local koina resulting from contact between koine and the Aetolian dialectal 
variant in the form of a dialectal veneer in koine texts. Thus it has even 
been argued that these North-West Doric koinai were not real variants 
based on a local language, but rather ‘languages’ that were exclusively 
used for writing; moreover, they actually reflected the disappearance of the 
local dialects already, at least among the higher strata of the respective 
populations, who were likely to use koine exclusively (“les flottements 
enregistrés orientent probablement vers des rédacteurs parlant la 
Koiné”).236 In this scenario, the writers of the documents would simply 
have added some local overtone(s) to the official language by mechanically 
replacing some features of koine by others that were distinctive of the 
Doric dialect such as efa instead of alpha, i. e. one of the traits that showed 
the greatest resistance to the influence of koine in inscriptions written in 
koina.237 In Bile’s words, “tout au plus peut-on déceler une résistance a la 
Koiné, sans doute imputable en grande partie a |’Etolie, dont la Ligue fut 
farouchement antimacédonienne. Cette opposition a comme conséquence la 
constitution d’une Koina ‘de base’ ... Ces traits minimaux sont insuffisants 
pour définir une politique linguistique nette (mis a part le rejet de la 
Koiné)”.238 In this respect, we would be right to ask whether we are dealing 
with an Aetolian koina or simply a slightly and/or artificially dressed-up 
Attic-Ionic koine. 

It is evident that we must proceed on the presupposition that a standard 
linguistic variety is a highly unusual form of language, as it is a recent 
formation and has an undeniably artificial component. It is normally the 
language used by the higher strata of society, but even in that realm of 
society it does not correspond exactly with what we call ‘standard 
language’. Consider, for instance, the language used by the press, e. g. in 
newspapers: unusually enough, it is a language with a rigid and very 
characteristic structure and vocabulary which naturally resembles the 
spoken language (although not always),239 but which nobody uses while 
speaking. It nevertheless has a decisive influence on spoken language. 

In the case of the Aetolian koina, what we do find is a standard local 
variant like those found in documents from other Doric regions. All of 
them largely resemble the strongest and most influential standard language, 
koine. Variations are often scarce, but this does not really constitute 
evidence in favor of an argument that speakers — at least those of the 
highest societal strata — no longer spoke the local dialect of those areas. 

A highly illustrative example supporting this argument is found in a 


notice relating to the last conference of the Spanish Society for Classical 
Studies (SEEC), held in the city of Barcelona in September 2015. The 
organizers decided to compose requests for material for the conference in 
Spanish as well as Catalan.240 The two texts are shown in parallel below: 


SPANISH 

Habra dos modalidades de 
presentacion de trabajos: 
comunicaciones y carteles (posters). 
Cada socio de la SEEC ode 
cualquiera de las asociaciones 
integradas en la FIEC podra 
proponer, como maximo, una 
comunicacion y un cartel queen 
ningun caso podran coincidir 
tematicamente. Los participantes 


CATALAN 

Hi haura dos tipus de presentacio de 
treballs: comunicacions i cartells 
(posters). Cada soci de la SEEC, ode 
qualsevol de les associacions 
integrades en la FIEC, podra 
proposar, com a maxim, una 
comunicacio 1 un cartell queen cap 
cas podran coincidir tematicament. 
En la inscripci6 al congrés, els 
participants especificaran el titol de 


especificaran en su inscripcién en el la comunicacid i/o del cartell i 
congreso el titulo de su comunicacioénn’adjuntaran un resum, tot 


y/o cartel y adjuntaran un resumen, 
indicando el area tematica en que 
desean que se programe su 


assenyalant area tematica que haura 
de correspondre a una de les 
poneéncies o taules rodones. El 


participacion (el area correspondera a termini d’inscripcio i enviament de 
una de las ponencias o mesas documents sera el 28 de febrer de 
redondas del congreso).El periodo de 2015 mitjancant el formulari on line 
inscripcion y envio de documentos, qa ... Les comunicacions i cartells 
través del formulario on line ... Las podran presentar-se en qualsevol de 
comunicaciones y carteles se podran les llengiies oficials d’ Espanya i de la 
presentar en cualquiera de las lenguas Unio Europea. 

oficiales de Espafia y de la Union 

Europea 


I have highlighted (in italics) the differences between the texts. One glance 
suffices to demonstrate that there are not many differences. The Catalan 
text was written in ‘second place’ on the basis of the Spanish text, which is 
in fact a standard practice employed by the SEEC in such instances. There 
is, though, a clear intention to amplify the possible differences between the 
two texts: at times, this is done by using a synonym to ensure that the two 
texts are not quasi-identical, for example dos modalidades de presentacion / 
dos tipus de presentacié (tipus instead of modalitats) and indicando / tot 
assenyalant; some other times, word order in a sentence may be changed, 


as with Los participantes especificardn en su inscripcion / En la inscripcid 
al congrés, els participants especificaran. In any case, significant 
differences such as a través de/ mitjancant are negligible. Should we 
conclude from this example then that speakers from Catalonia’s higher 
classes actually speak Spanish? Clearly not. 


This notice can also be compared with another, from a congress on 
classical studies held in Mexico City in October 2014:241 


Formalidades de participacién: El Congreso contempla las 
siguientes modalidades de_ participacion: conferencias 
magistrales, mesas plenarias y mesas tematicas. Estas ultimas 
se integraran con base en las propuestas de ponencias, que se 
ajustaran a los siguientes lineamientos: 

1.La presentaciédn de los trabajos podra ser individual o 
colectiva. 

2. Se propondran trabajos originales e inéditos redactados en 
alguna de las siguientes lenguas: espafiol, inglés, francés, 
italiano, portugués o aleman. 

. El titulo y el resumen de la ponencia debera enviarse a la 
direcci6n electrénica ... 

. Las ponencias deberan sujetarse a un tiempo maximo de 
lectura de 20 minutos. 

. La recepcién de resumenes queda abierta a partir de la 
publicacioén de esta convocatoria y se cierra el 30 de abril 
de 2014. 

. Todas las propuestas tendran su acuse de recibido, sin 
que esto implique necesariamente su aceptacion. 

. Se comunicara si la ponencia ha sido aceptada, a mas 
tardar el 31 de julio de 2014. 

.La asistencia a las sesiones sera gratuita; quienes 
requieran una constancia pagaran ... 


I have highlighted in italics some of the expressions that would not be 
found in a similar text written in the Spanish used in Spain. Interestingly 
enough, the two variants of the same language, i. e. the Spanish of Spain 
and the Spanish of Mexico, display more differences in their respective 
standard languages than those seen in the texts written in Spanish and 
Catalan for the SEEC conference. The mutual influence that such 


languages exercise on each other is evident, but it seems that geographical 
distance and separation are an equally decisive factor in their evolution. 


8The unity of the language: what happened to 
the Doric koinai? 


In contrast to koine, the local varieties of the Doric koinai were never lost. 
One undoubtedly finds a greater degree of leveling and homogeneity in 
some places, such as in official documents from the island of Rhodes, 
whose linguistic unity is highly significant;242 by contrast, in other cases, 
this high degree of leveling and homogeneity is practically absent, for 
example in the Laconian inscriptions. In any event, this happens sometimes 
because no selection and codification of variants occurred, while some 
other times, even if the standard language did not spread beyond the 
geographical boundaries of its formation,243 we can only (justifiably) speak 
of koinai rather than of a single standard koina language (cf. fig.4). 

It is precisely for this reason that all of these official local languages 
ultimately succumbed to koine. In general, none of the koinai managed to 
survive into the next stage and become a single and powerful standard 
language capable of withstanding the impact of koine. This happened 
possibly because none of the Doric regions achieved a level of political 
unity comparable to the kingdom of Macedon. The differences between 
these official local languages exemplify the varying degrees of 
standardization of the linguistic variants of ancient Greece and _ their 
linguistic behavior. We cannot sense the impact, caused by the absence of a 
single standard language, on the history of the Doric dialects and their 
subsequent disappearance, but the two phenomena are clearly linked. It 
could be argued that the prestige and cultural weight that sustained the 
koine language had no parallels outside of the Attic-Ionic sphere. This 
argument has less merit, however, in part because we know little about the 
literary output of these Greek regions, and in part because even a scarce or 
less significant output would not have precluded the emergence of a 
standard language. If this were in fact the case, then countries with a weak 
literary tradition would never have managed to develop a standard 
language. 


9Conclusions 


The artificial component of all standard languages in noticeable in our 
times, but standardization, codification and ultimately creation of standard 
languages is an absolute prerequisite for the safeguarding of their cohesion. 
Standard languages also influence spoken languages. Literary creation and 
scientific prose depend heavily on the written standardization of a 
language. Standard languages, which are defined by mutual linguistic 
interference, are an integral part of the history of the languages and their 
variants. The Doric koina(i) did not accomplish eventually a process of 
selection, leveling and codification, at least not outside of their actual range 
of use. They did have a highly artificial component, as is the case with all 
standard languages, but this cannot be used as a basis upon which one 
could argue that the Doric koinai were never spoken actually. Had one 
common Doric standard language been created, this would have bolstered 
the stability and probably the survival of the local dialects. It goes without 
saying that after such a development a Doric standard language would have 
become part of the history of the respective Doric (sub-)dialectal family. 
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Vit Bubenik 


North-West Doric Koina and the Issue of 
‘Koineization’: 
Sociolinguistic Concerns 


1Introduction 


While the term ‘koine’ is time-honored, its derivative ‘koineization’ 
(kowornoinoic) appeared only recently in the writings of contemporary 
sociolinguists who developed a full-fledged theory of koineization (Siegel 
1985; Trudgill 1986; Kerswill 2002; Tuten 2003; Terkourafi 2005). 
Koineization is defined as a contact-induced process through which new 
varieties of a language are brought about as a result of contact between 
speakers of mutually understandable varieties — typically dialects of a 
language. Classificatory criteria proposed for koines at the structural level 
include mixing, leveling, simplification and reallocation. Of equal 
importance in the analyzing of the rise, growth and ultimate demise of 
koines are the concomitant sociohistorical conditions. It can be said that the 
process of koineization is a phenomenon of an extralinguistic nature since 
it depends upon a certain degree of movement of population (resulting in 
regional variation) and movement on the social scale (sociolinguistic 
variation). Over the long history of the Greek language and its speakers the 
momentum in this respect was the formation of larger and more 
comprehensive speech communities starting with the Ionic confederacy in 
Asia Minor, followed after the Persian wars by the confederacy of Delos, 
which was dominated by Athens. The state of affairs of the 7th — 5th c. BC 
(when each city state constituted an individual speech community made up 
of a number of different albeit mutually understandable Ionic, Aeolic and 
Doric dialects) began to change radically. During the 5t c. BC Athens 
became the center of a commercial and cultural empire, and its language, 
‘Great Attic’, came to dominate the whole Greek-speaking world (the term 
‘Great Attic’ was coined by Thumb in 1909). In this role, Attic had to give 
up several of its phonological and morphological features. A crucial 
momentum for further development of ‘Great Attic’ was its adoption as an 


official administrative language by the Macedonians. 

The subsequent Hellenistic centuries witnessed a thorough-going 
change in the functional structure of Greek. Referring to the conventional 
sociolinguistic ‘pyramid’ we can distinguish several levels in its structure. 
(1) The peak of the pyramid is represented by literary standards of Homeric 
Greek (imitated especially in sepulchral inscriptions) and the ‘pure’ Attic 
language. Below this level one can distinguish several varieties. (11) The 
written ‘standard’ of Hellenistic (Attic-Ionic) koine represented by the 
language of Macedonian administration, primary education and scientific 
writing. In Macedonia the Attic-Ionic koine as a written language was 
adopted already in the 4th c. BC, and subsequently the Macedonians spread 
the Attic-Ionic koine throughout continental Greece and overseas (in the 
conquered territories there developed its regional varieties, such as 
Egyptian, Syro-Palestinian and Anatolian). (iii) During the second part of 
the 4th and the subsequent centuries BC the progress of the prestigious 
Attic-Ionic koine in the Doric territories gave rise to a widespread 
‘bidialectalism’ / ‘diglossia’, i. e. the ability to communicate in two codes. 
The process of ‘koineization’, 1. e. of the merging two mutually 
understandable varieties into one code, ultimately gave rise to compromise 
intermediate varieties, referred to as ‘dialectal koines (koinai)’ or ‘Doric 
koinas (koinai)’: in the north-west of continental Greece and in the 
Peloponnesian Achaea (referred to as ‘North-West Doric koina’ and 
“Achaean koina’, respectively); in the Dodecanese with the focus in Rhodes 
(‘South-East Aegean koina’); and in Sicily (‘Sicilian Doric koina’). (iv) 
The bottom of the pyramid is represented by the receding local dialects. In 
Central Greece there are inscriptions showing that several dialectal features 
of Doric koina were preserved into late Roman centuries (1st c. BC — 2™4 c. 
AD); in Macedonia out of ca. 6300 texts about 99 % are written in Attic- 
Ionic koine with only a tiny minority in the Macedonian dialect (Panayotou 
2007, 436). 

In this paper I will focus on the North-West variety. This ‘regional’ 
koina was the business and administrative language of the central Greek 
regions (Acarnania, Aetolia, Phocis, Locris) and Epirus. Its ‘matrix’ was a 
Doric-based variety and its rise involved adoption of certain Attic-Ionic 
forms and elimination of several ‘extreme’ West Greek dialectal forms. 
This process started with the contact among speakers of mutually 
understandable varieties of North-West Doric regional varieties 
(Acarnanian, Aetolian, Locrian, Phocian) and their exposure to the spoken 
and written varieties of the prestigious Attic-Ionic koine. In what follows, I 
will examine its geographic spread and linguistic diffusion linked with the 


activity of the Aetolian League and with the political, social and religious 
activity of Delphi. 


2Historical background 


To correlate our linguistic data with the facts of time and space let us start 
with a short historical survey of these regions during the Hellenistic and 
Roman centuries. At the time of Philip of Macedon the Phocians became 
involved in the Third Sacred War (356-346 BC). They committed a crime 
of having cultivated a portion of the Crisean Plain and at the accusation of 
Thebes they were fined. The Phocians retaliated by seizing all the treasures 
of Delphi to meet their war expenses. The Phocians were found guilty of 
sacrilege and during the war their towns were razed to the ground. In 346 
BC upon the intervention of king Philip the temple of Apollo was restored 
to the custody of the Amphictyonic League and the Macedonians replaced 
Phocis in the League. The two Phocian votes were given to them and Philip 
was elected president of the Pythian games. In 340/339 BC the Amphissans 
were accused of cultivating the Crisean Plain and the Fourth Sacred War 
between the Amphictyony and Amphissa broke out. The conflict was 
essentially a boundary dispute (according to Aeschines 3.115—129 and 
Demosthenes 18.143-159). The Amphictyons asked Philip to intervene and 
the Macedonian king invaded Central Greece, where he destroyed the city 
of Amphissa and won the battle of Chaeronea in 338 BC. After Philip’s 
victory Aetolia was granted Naupactos, which the Aetolians garrisoned and 
ultimately succeeded the Macedonians as masters of Delphi. 

Before the time of the rise of Philip II of Macedon Aetolia developed 
into a federal state, the Aetolian League (kowwo6v), made up of units 
consisting of cities and tribal communities possessing a_ central 
government. According to Scholten (2000) it was fundamentally a society 
of farmers and herders with a social elite at the top. Its federal structure 
consisted of a council (BovAn, ovvédptov), a permanent committee of the 
council (46KAntot) and a popular assembly of all citizens meeting twice a 
year. The level of representation in the federal council was proportionate to 
the size of a community’s contribution to the League’s army. The League 
implemented economic standardization, levied taxes, used a common 
currency, and adopted a uniform system of weights and measures. Its 
federal assembly met twice a year, once in spring at the so-called 
Panaetolica (held at various locations) and again in autumn in Thermon. 
The encroachment of the Aetolian League in the affairs of the 


Amphictyonic League ended up with a complete subjection of Delphi to the 
Aetolian rule by the middle of the 34 c. BC. During the period of Aetolian 
supremacy (278-178 BC) Delphi seemed to enjoy a rather quiet and 
prosperous existence under the protection of the Aetolians, who tried to 
“make Delphi an Aetolian counterpart of Macedonian Athens” (Rostovzeff 
1953, 219). In 279 BC (November) Brennus and his Gauls attacked Delphi; 
their retreat was celebrated in the festival of the Soteria instituted in 
277/276 BC by the Aetolians (igpouvnpovobvtav Aitmadv). Six catalogs 
of the winners in yearly musical competitions from all the Greek regions 
covering the years 272—269, 226 or 225, and 140-100 BC ((S)GDI 2563- 
2569) came down to us. After the invasion of Brennus the Aetolians 
became a dominant power in the Delphian Amphictyony. In the 
amphictyonic decrees the list of the ‘sacred secretaries’ begins now with 
the Aetolians and their number was increased from 5 to 14, many times 
higher than that of other cities. In addition, the ‘secretary’ (ypappateds) of 
the League was always an Aetolian. The cultural prestige of Delphi in the 
Hellenistic world of the 34 c. BC is demonstrated by several hundred 
proxeny decrees bestowed not only on the continental Greeks and 
Macedonians, but also on the royalty of Syria and Asia Minor (Seleucus I], 
Antiochus the Great, Attalus II, Nicomedes III of Bithynia) and the citizens 
from all over the Hellenistic world (Cyrene, Sidon, Syracuse). Among the 
proxenoi, there are also several authors of poems and hymns (($)GDI 2653, 
2741). 

In 222 BC the Macedonian army under Antigonus Doson invaded 
Greece and fought a decisive battle at Sellasia (on the northern borders of 
Laconia). The allied victory at Sellasia alarmed the Aetolians now under 
threat from Macedonia and Achaea. The allies pledged to free Delphi and 
the Amphictyonic Council from Aetolian supremacy. The Aetolians were 
expelled from Phthiotic Achaea and control over the Amphictyony was 
transferred from Aetolia to Macedonia. A new alliance, called Hellenic 
League, under Philip V of Macedon, included Epirus, Boeotia and Achaea. 
The Allies engaged in war with the Aetolian League aided by Sparta and 
Elis. In 219 BC Philip V campaigned in Aetolia where he took several 
towns; the Aetolians, in their turn, attacked Dion in southern Macedonia 
and Dodona in Epirus. The final result of this ‘Social War’ were some 
territorial acquisitions for Philip V (Triphylia, Phthiotic Achaea and 
Zacynthos); Delphi, however, remained under Aetolian control. Philip 
defeated the Aetolian League in the First Macedonian War (214-205 BC) 
and Macedonia became the major military power in Greece. In 189 BC 
Delphi was liberated from Aetolian control by the Romans and the 


Amphictyony was reconstituted as a pro-Roman entity. In the decree of 178 
BC (Syl/l.3 636), regulating the dimensions of the pastureland for sacred 
animals, the Aetolians are not listed any more among the ispouvypovec 
(after Delphians and Thessalians come now two ispouviboves mapa 
Baoviéws Mepoéac from Beroia). The increasing hostility between Perseus 
(179-168 BC) and Rome ended by his defeat in the battle of Pydna (168 
BC) in which twenty thousand Macedonians were allegedly killed. Next 
year the Romans deported one thousand individuals from Achaea (among 
them Polybius, our principal source of information for all these events), 
murdered five hundred and fifty leading men in Aetolia, plundered seventy 
towns in Epirus and enslaved one hundred and fifty thousand Epirotans. 
Under Romans the precinct was plundered by Sulla in 86 BC and the oracle 
gradually lost all its prestige and influence with the advent of Christianity 
(the temple was officially closed by Emperor Theodosius in AD 393). 


3North-West Doric dialects and North-West koina 


The North-West dialects are a subgroup of the West (or Doric) dialects. 
They are documented since the 64 c. BC in inscriptions (with very uneven 
regional and temporal coverage) in the area of north-western and middle 
Greece spread over the regions of Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, Western 
Locris (Ozolis), Phocis, Doris, Aeniania, Malis, Eastern Locris (Opuntia). 
Their archaic documents come from Phocis (among the earliest is a short 
inscription on the bases of the statues of Cleobis and Biton in Delphi of the 
mid-6' c. BC (signed by Polymedes); several regulatory inscriptions of the 
5th ¢. BC; regulations of the phratry of the Labyadae of ca. 400 BC) and 
Locris (colonial law from Oeanthea and a treaty between Oeanthea and 
Chaleion of early 5" c. BC). Typologically, these dialects represent a so- 
called ‘mild Doric’ (Doris mitior) displaying seven vowels (with a pair of 
long vowels on both axes, é vs. € and 6 vs. 5), 1. e. distinguishing between 
émi, bola vs. etheke, edske (resulting from the second compensatory 
lengthening versus five long vowels found in ‘strict’ Doric). Locris 
belonged to ‘middle’ Doric (Doris media) but its Sicilian colony Locri 
Epizephyrii (of ca. 673 BC) abandoned this contrast in favor of ‘strict’ 
Doric typology (Doris severior): contrast Locr. Epizyph. m@Ajpevos < - 
eémenos) with West Locrian évKoAemévor and Delphian mmAsipevoc (see 
Blomqvist 1975; Méndez Dosuna 1985 and 2007). Among their archaic 
phonological and morphological features are the following: (Phocian) the 
use of digamma /w/, ablative Foik@ (< *-dd); (Locrian) piv (= piv), 


téxva (= téyvn); for other examples see Buck (1955, 156-159). The salient 

features of the North-West dialects have been assembled and studied by 

Thumb & Kieckers (1932), Buck (1955), Bartonék (1972), Méndez Dosuna 

(1985, 2007 and 2014), among others. The following sections from the 

above archaic inscriptions exemplify most of them: 

(1)koi ka AEKyot mapr [K]/at Ka Eévor Fou aapéw@vtr hiaptia Ovovtec 
(Labyadae) ‘if one assists a woman recently delivered of a child, and if 
there are strangers with him sacrificing victims’ 

(2)at ko Setanta ‘if he wishes’ (colonial law from Oeanthea) tavta téAEov 
siisv XaAetéoic ‘the same shall hold good for the colonists from 
Chaleion’ (Chaleion, W. Locris) 


A propos the athematic dat. pl. in -otc, i. e. the most salient feature of the 
North-West koina, it should be observed that its earliest attestation is found 
in the above Locrian colonial law from Oeanthea: Xoadsvéoig ‘for the 
colonists from Chaleion’ (early 5‘ c. BC). Earlier attestations are found in 
Hipponax (ca. 550 BC), tpt-oio1 = tpt-ci “to the three’ (Thumb & Kieckers 
1932, 254) and Homer (266-eoo1, Attic-Ionic mo-ot < *pod-si). In Delphi 
its earliest attestation is in the formula é aot Toic ay@votc ‘in all the 
games’ (in (S)GDI 2815 dated to 351/350 BC). Its later linguistic and 
regional diffusion is plausibly linked with the activity of the Aetolian 
chancery (it is documented in late inscriptions from as far as Messenia, 
Laconia, Crete, Cyrene and Tauromenium). 

The North West Doric koina is documented in inscriptions written 
during the four centuries (3"4 c. BC — 1st/2nd ¢. AD) when the ‘mild’ Doric 
dialects were spoken in ‘Middle’ Greece, with various local peculiarities 
and certain ‘extreme’ phonological and morphological features eliminated. 
Thus in its lexis we do not encounter dialectal words, such as Delphian 
éumacic (cf. Boeotian émmacic and Arcadian iumaoic) = koine éyxtmotc 
(‘tenure of land’) and dppoviov ‘penalty for delay’ (< évapoviov), Locrian 
éyemapov ‘heir’ and nmapato~ayeiotar ‘be confiscated’, Phocian apéo.ov 
‘fee, perquisite’. Certain ‘extreme’ phonological and morphological 
features (such as /w/, ablative in -d, 3pl. prf. in -ati as in Phocian 
lepyntevd«Katt) are eliminated. On the whole, its diagnostic characteristics are 
not particularly striking; they include the long a (vs. koine ¢); the modal 
particle ka (vs. koine an, i. e. Ka vs. &v); the athematic dat. pl. in -ois (vs. 
koine -si(n)); the cluster -ks- (€) in the sigmatic futures and aorists (vs. 
koine -s-); the athematic infinitive in -men vs. koine -nai (ci-uev vs. ei-vat); 
the conjunction ai ‘if’ (vs. koine ei); hiards (vs. koine hieros ‘sacred’); the 
plural form of the article toi, tai (vs. koine hoi, hai); dat. sg. in -i of i-stems 


(6A1 vs. 10A€1); in the latter example we have to admit that ei could only 
be a spelling for [1]. There are other Doric features (such as -kdtioi in the 
hundreds, deitlomai for boulomai ‘I want’) which in later inscriptions (esp. 
those written in Delphian ‘standard’) should be considered dialectal 
intrusions rather than diagnostic features of the Doric koina. On the whole, 
the maintenance of various dialectisms and the degree of admixture of 
features from advancing Attic-Ionic koine vary throughout the centuries (as 
seen from our primary documents which can be put on the cline ranging 
from ‘dialectizing’ to ‘koineizing’ documents). In a larger perspective, the 
North-West koina does not possess the internal stability of the prestigious 
Attic koine with its much larger sphere of use. Its counterpart in the south- 
east corner of the Greek speaking world — South-East Aegean Doric koina 
— possesses more plentiful and more distinct features of ‘middle’ Doric 
dialects (demonstrative pronouns, such as todtot, tadtat; temporal adverb 
6«a (koine 6te); the passive future with active endings; thematic forms of 
the active perfect indicative: tetywdKet, Rhodian infinitive in -pet; the 
height dissimilation of the sequence -eo- in contract verbs and in the Doric 
future zomosdpa1; and others). 

In Central Greece the beginnings and the advancement of Attic koine 
can be traced in the documents written during the second part of the 4th c. 
BC. The Amphictyonic Law of 380 BC ((S)GDI 2501), regarding the 
renewal of old provisions issued by the Pylaean-Delphian Amphictyony, 
was written in the old Delphian dialect with all its distinctive features; 
notice especially the unraised back mid-vowel 6 in Kat& TOs vopOc, the 
Doric article in toi igpopvapoves (6x) and toi iapopvapoves (2x), the 
Aeolic dative toic igpopvapovecol. The accounts of the building of the 
temple ((S)GDI 2502) are later by 40-60 years (dated to 346-326 BC); on 
the whole, they maintain the old dialect, but there are also some instances 
of the influence of Attic koine: ikatt ‘twenty’ (24x) but also gixoot (2x); 
always oBoAdc and never Doric epichoric od€Adc; EBddpav dSdow (not 
éBdéuav); preposition map with apocope but also napa Bactréws (instead of 
expected mp Baotiéoc); always sic (never epichoric éc); Toi vaozovoi (but 
also ot KopivOiot vaozovoi); tatta dmedoyigGus0a moti mavtacg tovs 
vaoroonvs (1. e. (6s naopoids with a half close 0). 

During the following decades, the amphictyonic decrees during the 
period of Aetolian ‘supremacy’ (278-178 BC) were written in the Doric 
koina. In the later documents issued during the period of Aetolian 
supremacy we encounter the unmistakable dat. pl. in -otc; in (S)GDI 2514 
(dated to 246 or 242 BC) xataoxevaCovtoic; in (S)GDI 2527 (dated to 
215-212 BC) Apqiktiovoic, tavtolc, igpouvapovoic; but in (S)GDI 2518 


(dated to 233-232 BC), a decree to honor all the igspopvépoves we 
encounter the Aeolic dat. pl. €v m&vtEoo1 ToIs GYM@vEO1. 

In most of these documents the influence of Attic koine is apparent; in 
(S)GDI 2520 (dated to 231-230 BC) we encounter igpopvnpovotvtev, 
iepopvypoot (2x) versus igpoLvapLovobvtav, ispouvapoow (i. e. not with 
the North-West dative in -o1c); eivat (2x) versus sipev (3x); in (S)GDI 2528 
(dated to 208 BC), a decree to honor IloaAvapyidns “Endapyov, iapouvapnav 
TOG MOALOG Tic Xiwv we encounter the North-West dative iapouvapdovotc 
(2x), An@iktiovotc, mavtotc but also koine sikoot and Attic mpattmv; in 
(S)GDI 2536 (dated to 178 BC) the Aetolian iapouvdapovec are replaced by 
two Macedonians napa Baotiéws Hepoéac but the ‘Aetolian’ dative plural 
is seen in the text, tac igpaic Boots. 

A large group of documents are proxeny decrees covering four 
centuries (34 c. BC — Ist c. AD) ((S)GDI 2506-2536). The proxeny 
decrees, written in a uniform formulaic style in North-West Doric koina, 
were granted to both individuals and communities. They are dated by the 
archonship (Gpyovtoc év AsAgoic) whose name is followed by those of 
iepouvypovss ‘sacred secretaries’ (from all the Doric-speaking regions of 
Central Greece, but also Thessalians, Euboeans, Athenians, and Boeotians; 
cf. SEG 55, 565). The proxeny (xpoéevia) ‘compact between a state and a 
foreigner’, could include zpouavtsia ‘the right of consulting the (Delphic) 
oracle first’, mpogdpia ‘the privilege of the front seats’, mpodixia ‘priority 
of trial’, ioozoAiteia, ‘potential Aetolian citizenship’, aovdia “grants of 
immunity from legalized reprisals’, atéAeia ‘exemption from public 
burdens’, émité (= Exitipia) ‘enjoyment of all civil rights and privileges’, 
Qeapodoxia (Doric for Oempodoxia) ‘office of the receiver of envoys 
coming to consult an oracle’, and do@dAéeto. ‘assurance’. 

An interesting variation is observed in the formula ‘in all the games’ 
featuring the Aetolian dative form in -otcg (in most cases) but also the 
Aeolic -eoot (2x). The earliest documented formula appears to be éu mGo1 
Toig aywvoic (in (S)GDI 2815 dated to 351/350 BC), before the time of 
Aetolian supremacy. In three instances even the quantifier features the 
Aetolian -oic: 4 2avtotIc Toic Gyw@votc (in (S)GDI 2677 of 189/188 BC, and 
2687 of 100-50 BC) and &v toics ay@votc mévtotc (in (S)GDI 2819 of 150- 
140 BC). The two examples with Aeolic forms are: &1 mGvteool TOIc 
ayoveoot for a Boeotian honorand from Tanagra (($)GDI 2582 of 229/228 
BC) and mixed é amévteco1 toic aym@voig for one Nikandros from 
Kolophon ((S)GDI 2653 dated to 240-200 BC). Among the recipients of 
mpoéevia there are even some tepouvypoves (SEG 55, 565). 

Another legal formula showing some variation is yfj¢ Kai oikiac 


éyktnotc ‘tenure of land and house’ granted to a proxenos. In the earliest 
documents of the second part of the 34 c. BC we encounter the formula in 
its dialectal version ydc Kai oikiac éumactcs ((S)GDI 2606-2609). The term 
éumaocic is derived from the non-Ionic root pa- (found in all non-Attic-Ionic 
dialects) corresponding to Até-‘acquire’; cf. Argolic, Boeotian, Arcadian 
mapa = Attic «tiwa ‘a piece of property’). It is no longer found in the 
documents of the 2.4 c. BC written in Doric koina featuring now the koine 
form éyktnotc but keeping the Doric yéc: yao Kai oikiag éyKtynotc. Later 
proxeny decrees (of the 1st c. BC — 1st c. AD) only display the formula in 
koine. The hyperdialectal form éyxtaoic is found in late Corcyrean, Epirote 
and Troezenian documents; and another hyperdialectal formation is seen in 
Thessalian évtactcs (see Buck 1955, 127). 

Another major group of inscriptions consists of ca. 1200-1250 records 
of manumissions (as of 1992, SEG 42, 442) spanning three centuries (from 
the 2nd c¢. BC — Ist c. AD). These are bureaucratic legal documents 
providing the name of the archon, the date (month), the names of 
councillors, the name of the secretary (ypappatedwv), the names of 
manumittors who gave up their slaves to Pythian Apollo (azédo0to Ta 
Am0AAwvi TH IIvOiw1), the names of their liberated slaves, the price of the 
manumission (expressed in talents, mnai, staters, and oboloi), the names of 
guarantors and the names of witnesses. On the whole, they are written in a 
stereotypical formulaic Doric koina with some koineisms. For instance, in 
the manumission of 186 BC ((S)GDI 2034) we find siuev, &ypi ka Cont, 
mogovoal 6 Ka OéA@vtt, ACaptocG, si Sé Ti KO pT) TOE@vTt (i. ©. not with 
Doric ai), oi (koine) mapatvyyavovtes (in the text) but toi is retained in the 
formal toi igpeic heading the list of witnesses. In this context the role of a 
Delphian redactor and the cutters who inscribed them is almost totally 
unknown to us. Portions of the manumission ((S)GDIJ 2065) by a Delphian 
(dated to 188 BC) are displayed in (3) to exemplify the ‘standard’ Doric 
koina as used in Delphi during the 274 c. BC: 


(3) &p’ di ErevOepoc cipev 
a&ypt ka Con X tog@v TO 
TLOITACOOLEVOV 
Ka0as ka adtds SEiANTaL (but Attic 
BovAEtat is commonly used in other 
manumissions) 
avurodikots SVTOIG 
TOL MAPATVYYAVOVTES KDPLOL EOTOV 
oviéovtss (Attic ovAGovtEs > 


OVAMVTEG) TOI tepEic (heading the list 
of witnesses) but there is ot 
BeBiarwtipEs in the text 


The formula a2éd0t0 THt AdAA@vt TH v8iwt appears in 5 instances in 
its dialectal form tot Andé\A@vt tot vOiot ((S)GDI 1723, 1726, 1908, 
1909, 1965), and there are also 7 instances of a ‘mixed’ formula toi 
AnoAAov THt TIvOiat ((S)GDI 1729, 1761, 1764, 1780, 1787, 1920, 1970). 
The following chart (4), adopted from Lejeune (1940, 132), gives the 
numbers of texts containing only -o1, both -o1 and Among the 35 
manumissions containing both -o. and -wt, 14 were issued by ‘non- 
Delphians’ (from Phocis and Locris), and among the three manumissions 
which display -o1 to the exclusion of -q@, there were two ‘non-Delphians’ 
(a woman from Amphissa in (S)GDIJ 1965 and a man from Chalium in 
(S)GDI 1726). However, more detailed analysis (Lejeune 1940, 135-136) 
of manumissions issued between 170/169-165/164 BC showed that the 
appearance of dialectal -o01 cannot be diagnostic since it also appears in the 
documents issued by the Delphians, and Lejeune was of the opinion that 
the decline in the use of the dative in -o1 (until 171-140 BC) could be 
correlated with the period of the expulsion of the Aetolians from the 
Delphian Amphictyony. 


-wt, and only -wt: 


(4) ol -OL~ -WL -Wl 
200-171 BC 2 6 210 
171-140 BC 1 17 305 
140-100 BC 9 (or 8) 175 
100-50 BC 2 (or 1) 54 
50-1 BC 1 33 
3 35 (or 33) 777 


The most distinctive feature of the North-West koina, the athematic dat. 
pl. in -otc, maintained its strength in the manumissions, while the 
amphictyonic and the proxeny decrees of Delphi make significant 
‘concessions’ to the Attic-Ionic -o1. Our relatively rich data (based on 
(S)GDI and SEG, in Bubenik 1989) permit us to study the diffusion of 
Aetolian -oic to the following lexical categories: the quantifier mévtec, 
participles (nt-stems), eu-stems, s-stems, r-stems and i-stems. 


-OIG VS. -OL Tldvtesg nt-stems eu-stems  s-stems r-stems  /-stems 


Amphictyonic and 
proxeny decrees 
(3' - 2" ¢. BC) 5335 12:4 227 0:1 46:14 0:2 


Manumissions 
(2"¢ c. BC) 32:0 720 6:0 6:0 8:0 


The earliest document featuring the dative in -otc is a proxeny decree 
((S)GDI 2815 of 351/350 BC) for the Aetolian Xenippus (in the formula én 
TAG TOIG dyw@voic before the time of Aetolian supremacy but for an 
Aetolian honorand). On the whole, the high incidence of the Hellenistic -o1 
in public documents (amphictyonic and proxeny decrees) correlates well 
with their national and international nature (among the honorands there are 
Athenians, Samians, Alexandrians, the king Attalos of Pergamon, and 
others). 

The koina was extensively used for the internal regional 
communication during the Hellenistic period. For instance, the treaty of 
confederacy (ovpmoAitsia) between Stiris and Medeon (in Phocis), dated 
after 181 BC (Dittenberger 1920, 294) displays all the usual koina forms: 
civev, ovvoucagei, Ka, év étéo1c TeTTApotc, Tor Ltipror (but oi Mededvio1; 
other koineisms are igpa, ei), and there are several Boeotianisms (iotavOav, 
KAapoot [klarost] with Boeotian raising é > 7). Similarly, the treaty between 
Drymaia and the Oetaeans (Oitaiot) features the expected koina forms 
(@vAGCoovTL, ispoOvTay, si SE Ka StoLKYjON & NOAIc (with koine -si)). 

There are also late documents in koina showing evidence of ongoing 
phonological changes such as the raising and monophthongization of /ei/ 
(iotacistic pronunciation). For instance, in late manumission records from 
Delphi (SEG 51, 605-607) we find the usual manumission formula in 
Delphian ‘standard’ (tv tidy, Tac TOALOG, Ka, ACH&pLOCG), but also spellings 
indicative of phonological change é > 7: napapewatw ~ napapivote, ic TO 
iepov, ot iepic, ivev. With danger of gross oversimplification, we can 
outline the transmission of our ‘high’, ‘intermediate’ and ‘low’ varieties in 
Central Greece during the Hellenistic and Roman centuries by means of 
three consecutive columns of the following diagram: 


4c, BC > 34-1%C,BC > 1*- 3c. AD 


Attic-based koine HELLENISTIC KOINE ‘codified’ ATTIC 
‘mild’ DORIC NORTH-WEST KOINA ‘formal’ HELLENISTIC KOINE 
receding Doric dialects ‘informal’ HELLENISTIC KOINE 


(eclipse of Doric) 


The third diagram captures the state of affairs following the Roman 
conquest of Greece (146 BC) when many writers and teachers aspired to 
revive classical Attic as a literary medium in place of Hellenistic koine, and 
pure Attic became a mark of educational and social superiority. In the 
overseas territories Hellenistic koine became regionally differentiated, and 
educated people ended up with a ‘double standard’ (to use Fishman’s well- 
known term): on the one hand, the ‘codified’ Attic and on the other, the 
formal variety of Hellenistic koine used in administration, education and 
scientific writing. In the former Doric territories at the center of the 
continuum between the ‘high’ varieties and the most localized Doric patois 
there was the ‘informal’ Hellenistic koine which competed with the North- 
West koina in Central Greece (and the South-East Aegean koina in the 
Dodecanese). To ‘flesh’ the second diagram, we can think of the historian 
Polybius, born in Megalopolis in Arcadia in ca. 201 BC. In his military 
function as a cavalry commander of the Achaean League he certainly was 
familiar with both the Achaean and North-West Doric koinai, but his 
writings are composed in Hellenistic koine (with some distinctive Atticisms 
such as -tt-). In addition, however, there is considerable evidence for the 
impact of his Greco-Latin bilingualism acquired during his sixteen years in 
Rome where Lucius Aemilius Paulus employed him to tutor his two sons. 


4Sociolinguistic concerns 


To judge by our ‘written’ documents in the area of Central Greece during 
the three Hellenistic centuries, there were a number of di-/triglossic 
speakers who could alternate between the codes of Attic-Ionic koine, Doric 
koina and epichoric ‘mild’ Doric dialects. To translate the above data 
engraved by stone-masons into what was happening in the real speech is 
beset with well-known dilemmas; nevertheless, some of the above 
observations about code-mixing, code-switching and accommodation 
reflect most likely what was going on in the speech of our informants, as 
far as it is recoverable from our documents engraved by the stone-masons. 
A salient example of code-mixing was seen in the formula é mavtecot 


TOIg Gy@votc, combining the Aeolic form of the quantifier mavt-eoot with 
the North-West Doric form of the noun &ya@v-otc. It was observed that the 
earliest documented formula appears to be é nao1 Toic Gy@votc (in (S)GDI 
2815 dated to 351/350 BC), and that there is no evidence that the Attic- 
Ionic form G@y@-o1 ever managed to replace the Doric form dyav-otc. The 
reason for the tenacity of the stem-final -n (cf. also Elean ay@v-o1p) would 
appear to be the fact that its absence in the Attic paradigm increases the 
number of allomorphs in n-stems: /agon/ ~ /ago/; similarly in the dative 
plural of the present participles (such as évtvyyavovtoic in (S)GDI 2677, 
2682, 2687, 2737), the Attic form ‘complicates’ the grammar by adding an 
allomorph /-6-/ of the stem-forming element /-ont-/: -ont-es vs. -6-si (dat. 
pl.). Another ‘solution’ to this imbalance is found in Heraclean (Tarentinian 
foundation in Lucania) mpaco-6vt-acol(v) co-occurring with mio1 (Thumb 
& Kieckers 1932, 98) and consisted of the insertion of -a-. Yet another 
solution is observed in Arcadian which simplifies the cluster *-nt-s- > -ns- 
(mév-o1, NOAITEVOV-o1, hiepouvapov-o1). The adoption of the suffix -otc in 
r-stems, as in €v €té0lc Tettép-olc ‘in four years’ (koine év &tEot TéTTAP-ol), 
prevented the rise of the cluster -rs- which appears assimilated to -7r- in 
North-West Greek (anthroponyms), Elean (@dppoc ‘security’) and Arcadian 
(-rr- > -r-) (cf. Buck 1955, 69). 

Another example of bilateral accommodation is seen in the religious 
title igpopvap@v which can be understood as a compromise form between 
koine igpopvypov and koina iapouvay@v. Compromise forms involving 
the word iepdc (West Greek iapdc) are common in other Doric speaking 
areas; for instance, in Cyrenaean the dialectal form of the verb ‘to be a 
priest’ is iapitev@; the corresponding koine form tgpnteda@ (used in Locris 
and Phocis) is not documented in Cyrenaean, but the compromise form 
iapatsvo is (in SEG 9, 354, 1st c. BC); in addition, there is another 
compromise form ispsitebm (Doric iapi- and koine igpn-). Similar 
examples are available from the areas where more ‘extreme’ Doric and 
Aeolic dialects were spoken. Well-known examples from Western Argolic 
include Bovad ‘council’ (Doric BwAd, Attic-Ionic BovAn) and hybridized 
forms of numerals such as dtaKootkv ‘of two hundred’ (Doric dtaKkatitiy, 
Attic-Ionic di0Koo1@v) in the Epidaurian inscriptions of the 34 c. BC 
(Bubenik 1989, 107, 113). During the 24 c. BC in Boeotia (in 
manumissions from Lebadea and Orchomenus), Hellenistic avati0yo. was 
contaminated with Boeotian dvti8eitt to yield &vti8Ono. (with Boeotian 
apocope; in Chaeronea there are also compromise forms évatiOertt, 
avtiOno. and avatiOnti (data in JG VII, 3312, 3314, 3339, 3360, 3365, 
3366, 3412); cf. Bubenik (1989, 141-142). 


In several Delphian proxeny decrees we seem to witness a deliberate 
“code-mixing’ in that the ‘scribes’ (stone-cutters) apparently attempted to 
use the dialect of the honorand. In a decree ((S)GDI 2653, dated to 240— 
200 BC) the poet Nicandrus of Collophon was granted the right of proxeny 
in the Delphian ‘standard’ (émémv month, Ev mavtEc(o)t TOIcg HyY@voOIG, 
tiOnt). But in (S)GDI 2741 (250-200 BC), in an inscription for his 
compatriot Cleandrus the scribe adjusted his code in the direction of the 
dialect of the honorand by addressing him in Attic-Ionic koine ém@v 
TONT |. 

The recipients of (S)GDI 2844 and 2845 (206 BC) were Messenians, 
and here we find several instances of ‘Doris severior’ in the name and the 
patronym of the honorand, and his title “commander of mercenary troops’: 
emi TOV OTpaTlMTav Gevay@® Zevapétw Tedeodpya ((S)GDI 2845). In the 
acc. pl. tog (PoaSoroavtac) one would expect Messenian tows (t6c is 
documented in Cyrenaean, and tovc in Central Cretan (Gortyn) and 
Western Argolic). 

The late proxeny decree ((S)GDI 2729, dated to 34-14 BC) for the 
Athenian igpouvap@v OpacvKAtic Apyucdéouc was written in the Delphian 
‘standard’ variety (bmép Tod S&pOv Tod APavaiwv, moti TV TOAW GLOV, EL 
TOG1 Toic Gym@voic) but it was addressed in Attic-Ionic (koine): ... 
leponvypovi OpacvKAsi ApyucAéovs AOnvaiat ... 

The choice of the code of Atttic-Ionic koine instead of the ‘standard’ of 
Doric koina can sometimes be correlated with the ethnicum or ethnicity of 
the honorand. It should not come as a surprise that the Amphictyons 
(igpopvnpovobvtav AitwmAdv) honored a certain Athenian Kallicles, 
inhabitant of Aetolia (KoAAuKAtic KadAucdéog AOnvaioc oikéwv év 
Ait@Aiat) in six decrees dated to 266-246 BC ((S)GDI 2508-2512) written 
in koine (igpopvypoot, eivar, é mot toic Gy@voic without any admixture 
of their Doric counterparts). 

A related issue is the mechanism of the spread of the Attic-Ionic koine 
in terms of linguistic, socio-linguistic and regional diffusion. Given the 
limited amount of our written documents it is difficult to demonstrate 
convincingly the spread of phonological features from one lexical item to 
another one in ‘lower’ variants of Doric koina. The closest we can get to it 
is the diffusion of the ‘Aetolian’ dat. pl. -oic to various grammatical 
categories: the quantifier m&vtéc, n-stems, participles (nf-stems), eu-stems, 
s-stems, r-stems and i-stems. The addition of the suffix -si to consonantal 
stems creates clusters -ts-, -nts-, -ns-, -rs-, -ss- which are simplified or 
eliminated (sometimes accompanied by compensatory lengthening) in 
different fashions in different dialectal groups. To start with Attic-Ionic, -ts- 


is assimilated and simplified (ts > ss > s), -nts- is simplified and the 
preceding vowel is lengthened (*pant-si > 1-01, *géront-si > yépov-ol), - 
ns- is simplified («v-oi < *kun-st). Complications appear in the resolution 
of the cluster -rs-; it is generally preserved in numerous r-stems (in -ér and 
-or > -or): Onp-si, G@TIp-ot, pytop-o1, but not in waptv-ot (nom. paptus < 
*martur-s); then there are names of relatives (plus yaotnp, avip) which 
insert -a- between r and s: matp-G-o1. The important legal term pdptupses 
‘witnesses’ appears also in its thematized form pdptupor. In Aetolia two 
instances of paptupss are found in arbitrations UG IX 12, 177, 188); in 
manumissions, however, only the thematized form pdptvpot occurs. In 
Western Locris waptupot is by far the most common form in manumissions 
(in Naupactus there are 42 instances of udptupot against three of udptupss, 
and in Physcus, Phaestinus, Tolophon and Amphissa only pdptupot is 
documented). As it happens, the dative plural of ‘witness’ is not 
documented, but it is realistic to assume that the speakers of paptup-o1 
formed the dative form paptbp-otc, whereas those of paptup-écs could go 
either way: waptv-ot (as in koine) or pwaptbp-otc (as in koina). It is the 
other way round in n-stems which simplify the cluster -ns- in the dative 
(igpoptvno-o1, igpouvapo-ot) and only the adoption of the koina form 
allows preservation of the stem-forming -n: igpopvnpov-olc, co-occurring 
with Ap@uctiovoic (2x) and aavtoicg (in (S)GDI 2527, dated to 215-212 
BC). Similarly, with participles (nt-stems) only the adoption of the koina 
form allows preservation of the stem-forming -n (in Aetolia only the 
amphictyonic inscriptions of the 34 c. BC show some koine forms in -ovot 
< *-ont-si). Given all the above, we might suspect that the thematized 
yaptvp-ot could be the source of the lexical diffusion of the ‘Aetolian’ dat. 
pl. in -otc. Another ‘influential’ form could be the numeral tettép-otc (in év 
ETEOIG TETTAP-OIc ‘in four years’). On the other hand, the koine athematic 
form of the quantifier ‘all’, i. e. m&éo01, is much more common than the 
thematic koina form mévt-otc (5: 35 instances in the amphictyonic and 
proxeny decrees of the 3rd/2nd ¢, BC). Here we may speculate that the 
athematic form méo1 had a special status as a quantifier and was resistant to 
the lexical diffusion of the thematic suffix -otc. 

In phonology various instances of the iotacistic pronunciation of /é/ and 
/ei/ were indicated above. However, any systematic discussion of 
phonological issues has to be postponed until more complete koine and 
North-West koina data involving the alternations in spellings with <EI>, 
<I> and <H> are assembled. Their discussion cannot be divorced from the 
study of what was going on in neighboring Boeotia. As is well known, the 
Boeotian dialect anticipated the iotacistic development of Attic-Ionic koine 


by two to three centuries (the raisings é > 7 and € > @ are dated to the 34 — 
2nd c. BC in Attic-Ionic koine but the same processes had already taken 
place in Boeotian during the 5th — 4th c, BC). 

As we saw above, it is easier to discuss various ‘compromise 
forms’/‘accommodations’ (‘hybrids’ and ‘hypercorrections’) arising 
universally in sociolinguistic repertoires involving mutually intelligible 
varieties spoken by various groups of people in various degrees of contact 
(Trudgill 1986; Kerswill 2010). On the whole, the Greeks had plenty of 
opportunities to be exposed to all their dialects (Doric, Attic-Ionic, Aeolic, 
Elean) at pan-Hellenic occasions, such as the musical competitions and 
Pythian games at Delphi, and the Olympic games at Olympia. On a smaller 
administrative scale the groups of igpouvnpwoves were composed of the 
speakers of ‘mild’ Doric dialects from Central Greece, Aeolic (from 
Thessaly and Boeotia) and Ionic (from Euboea and Athens). At all these 
gatherings they could hear all those dialectal forms, such as dy@voic, 
You, GYOvEo1, Gyovorp ‘in the games’; ndvtOIc, ThO1, Aavt-Eoot ‘in all’; 
sival, sipev, ciple ‘to be’, etc. and develop habits of bilateral 
accommodations in speaking and understanding involving various 
linguistic codes. 

One of the important milieus for sociolinguistic diffusion of the high 
variant into lower variants was the Macedonian army commanded by the 
Macedonians in their Attic-based koine. For instance, we know from 
Polybius that in Philip V’s army with which he attacked various Aetolian 
towns in 219 BC there were 16.000 Macedonians, the Epirotan levy, and 
Cretan and Achaean light-armed troops (1. e. speakers of all the varieties of 
Doric ranging from ‘strict’ to ‘mild’) under the supreme command in Attic- 
koine. 

Attic-Ionic koine was used as a diplomatic international language (in 
treaties) and between different city states. For instance, king Philip V in the 
years 219 and 214 BC sent certain recommendations to the Thessalian city 
of Larissa in koine UG IX 2, 517): kpiva wngicac8a budc 6mtM¢ TOICc 
KOTOUKODOL Tap’ Div OcooaAadv h TOV GAA@V “EAAvov SoOt moArteia (Il. 
6-7). It is unthinkable that he would use the Thessalian dialect in which 
Larissa responds: kpevvépev yaoigac8ew ue 0(0)c KE TOIG KATOLKEVTEGOL 
mop Gupé IetO[a]Aotv cai todv GAAovv ‘EAAdvovv do0ei & moAttEia. At 
this time the inhabitants of Larissa were nominally independent, even if in 
reality they were subject to Macedonia; and this was probably enough to 
motivate their self-conscious effort to assert themselves in their native 
dialect instead of resorting to koine. The Macedonian king addresses them 
as OsooaAot but they call themselves in their own regional Thessalian 


dialect Het@aAoi. 

As an example of two parties speaking different dialects and resorting 
to Hellenistic koine we can mention the treaty between the Aetolians- 
Phocians and the Boeotians of 310-280 BC UG IX 12, 170). 


SLooking forward 


In historical linguistics, dialect contact and the ensuing ‘koineization’ are 
deemed to be one of the main external causes of language change. Under 
‘external’ factors we paid attention to the geography of individual dialects, 
population movements (during the wars), social distance (official public 
documents versus private documents such as manumissions), and 
sociolinguistic factors of diglossia and bidialectalism. ‘Internal factors’, on 
the other hand, are those which have to do with various structural 
‘imbalances’ in the phonology and the grammar of a language and their 
‘elimination’ (or ‘maintenance’) during the history of a language. As is 
well known, none of the modern Greek dialects spoken in Central Greece 
continues the ancient dialects spoken in the same regions. These two 
periods are separated by the Hellenistic koine which was realized 
differently at different locations. In the case of Doric regions there were 
certain phonological and morphological changes taking place in the North- 
West Doric koina which accelerated the process of this transmission. From 
our modern vantage position of knowing their outcome during the later 
stages of Greek we can understand them as ‘simplificatory’. 
In terms of morphology and morphosyntax, the following five 
phenomena can be mentioned: 
ijeu-stems adopted the gen. sg. form -eos from es-stems (*genes-os > 
*geneh-os > geneos): Bacd-éoc, ebpevé-oc vs. koine Bactr-éwc, 
(contracted) evpev-odc. The sequence -eo- was dissimilated in Doric 
koina (both North-West and South-East) to -eu. 
ii)In parallel fashion, eu-stems and s-stems display an identical acc. sg. in - 
é: BaotW-t, edpev-f vs. koine (uncontracted) Baot-éa, edpev-. 
In other words, these two changes result in the simplification of the 
nominal ‘macroparadigm’. 
iii)The gen. pl. of d-stems in -Gv (by Doric contraction *-ddn) reduces the 
number of allomorphs in the plural sub-paradigm of d-stems versus 
koine -ai, -6n (by Ionic contraction), -ais, -as. 
The reduction of allomorphy within inflectional paradigms is a 
widespread process in all languages moving from synthetic to (more) 


analytic typology; see also (v). 

iv)The dat. sg. of oxytonic nouns in -oi (arising by shortening of -07) was 
most likely homophonous with the nom. pl. In the editions of 
inscriptions the dative form of the article is presented as a 
perispomenon toi vs. the accentless proclitic form of the plural form, 1. 
e. toi. While the rising-falling pitch could be audible in Attic-Ionic to 
[tdi], it is much less likely that this was the case with the Doric short 
diphthong toi [tdi]. 

v)The ‘Aetolian’ dat. pl. in -ois simplifies considerably the formal contrast 
between athematic and thematic nouns in reducing the number of 
allomorphs in the nominal macroparadigm. The driving force behind 
this development was the elimination of allomorphy as seen also in 
other dialects (Thessalian and Heraclean); a phonological factor was the 
elimination of the clusters -ns- and -rs-. 


In a longer perspective, this variation in the form of the dative (iv and v) 
was radically resolved ultimately by its demise from nominal morphology 
and its replacement by morpho-syntactic means (phrasal case). An 
intermediate state of affairs can be seen in Hellenistic writings, such as the 
New Testament, where the ‘classical’ dative is often replaced by a 
prepositional phrase (e. g. AGA vyiv ‘I talk to you’ [John 8.25] ~ AGA sic 
TOV KOoHOV [John 8.26]; see Humbert 1930, 27 ff.). 

Thus, while none of the above morphological features was ultimately 
adopted by modern dialects, we can discern general tendencies/trends 
anticipating later developments. In other words, Hellenistic and Roman 
eras should not be viewed as the end of ‘koineization’ processes in the 
Greek-speaking world. The pertinent processes of dialect (regional, social) 
mixing, leveling, simplification and reallocation produced medieval 
varieties such as the Byzantine koine (documented in the texts from the 
12t to the 15th c. AD; see Horrocks 2010, 413-419) and the Cypriot koine 
(documented in its literary form in the 14t and 15th c. AD). The 
contemporary South-Eastern varieties are sometimes referred to as an 
‘Eastern koine’ (Terkourafi 2005). As is well known, one of the salient 
features of the contemporary Cypriot koine is the maintenance (and 
expansion) of final -n (as in idev ‘he saw’, yaAav ‘milk’) which can be 
traced all the way back to ancient Cypriot transmitted by the South-East 
Aegean koina. 
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Nikolaos Pantelidis 


Boeotian and its Neighbors: 
A Central Helladic Dialect Continuum? 


1Introduction: The notion of dialect continuum 


The term dialect continuum refers to geographic areas in which varieties of 
common descent are spoken. Differences between varieties of neighboring 
settlements (or parts of those wider areas) are generally considered not to 
hinder mutual communication. With increasing geographic distance from 
the assumed starting point, an accumulation of differences is often 
observed, which may result in lack of mutual intelligibility between the 
varieties at both ends of the continuum. As illustrative examples of this 
phenomenon can be mentioned e. g. the West Germanic dialect continuum, 
the Scandinavian dialect continuum, the Southern Slavic dialect continuum, 
and the Western Romance dialect continuum (Chambers & Trudgill 2004, 
5-7; see also the map 1-1 on p. 6). Apart from the overall genetic 
relatedness of varieties — their time depth is usually not clearly defined — 
clear criteria for the inclusion of a variety in a wider dialect continuum (e. 
g. the Germanic continuum) are rarely, if ever, formulated. Generally the 
geographic extent or the internal structure of continua (e. g. possible “sub- 
continua” such as the West Germanic dialect continuum within the wider 
Germanic dialect continuum) are up to a certain extent arbitrarily 
determined due to the inherent fuzziness of the notion.244 In this respect a 
(sub-)continuum does not appear to be very different from a ‘dialect’ in the 
broadest sense of the term (e. g. ‘West Germanic’ within the Germanic 
group). And that brings us to the next point: dialect (sub-)continua emerge 
through diachronic processes, but are units that refer to synchronic states of 
affairs as a result of those processes. A sub-continuum as such may split up 
(this fact in its turn constitutes a secure ‘measure’ for determining its 
boundaries as necessary), shrink in favor of adjacent, genetically related 
sub-continua, or conversely, expand against the latter. It is also possible 
that the geographic continuity of a continuum may be disrupted through the 
intrusion of a geographic variety with quite different characteristics (or its 
emergence in the same area under various circumstances),245 or finally, it 


may be disturbed by the creation of political borders.246 A continuum of 
geographically adjacent but genetically minimally related varieties may 
subsequently come about through speakers’ contact and the diffusion of 
innovations from one variety to the other. The possibility of independent 
emergence of the same innovation(s) in the varieties involved cannot be in 
each case excluded altogether.247 The issue is closely linked to the issue of 
the delimitation of linguistic varieties within a language or even of 
genetically related languages. 

The mere geographic adjacency of genetically related language 
varieties, however, cannot, in my view, be regarded as an adequate 
precondition for a dialect continuum in the usual sense of the notion. 
Gradual transitions, which must also be clearly defined, as regards both the 
number and the kinds of differences from one part of the continuum to the 
next (e. g. from region to region, from settlement to settlement), seem to be 
central in this respect. It is obvious that, as has already been noted by 
various researchers, states of affairs such as those described by Bloomfield 
(1935) in defining the concept of dialect continuum, are idealized and refer 
to geographical areas with historically (or more specifically linguistically) 
undisturbed development, which is a rather rare case after all.248 


2The concept of a dialect continuum in ancient 
Greek dialectology. Aims of the present paper 


The ancient Greek dialects are rarely examined from the perspective of 
whether they may constitute dialect (sub-)continua in any given synchrony. 
It is usually the genetic relationship(s) between them that is/are examined; 
hence, they are grouped according to the principles of classification of 
genetically related languages within the wider framework of the historical- 
comparative method. Innovations which, as we saw above, bring more 
closely together dialects that do not belong genetically to the same group, 
are traditionally not considered proper classificatory criteria;249 or, when 
they are taken into account in the context of (applying methods from) a 
purely synchronic examination of geographic variation, i. e. dialect 
geography, they lead to classifications based on mixed criteria (genetic + 
synchronic); hence, this procedure may well end up presenting a distorted 
picture. On the other hand, the application of such a methodology in the 
reconstruction of the diachronic course of language varieties can contribute 
to a better understanding of the actual processes.250 This method was 
applied by Finkelberg (2005, 109-139 (ch.6)) with the aim of uncovering 


not only the prehistoric, purely linguistic as well as areal structure of the 
Greek dialect continuum, but also its further evolution and internal 
restructuring processes. Finkelberg made this attempt, but her treatment of 
the subject is problematic in the following two respects: a) the 
identification of “dialect continuum” with “language” (i. e. “Greek dialect 
continuum” = “Greek’’), and b) the projection of the dialect map of the first 
millennium BC back to the second millennium BC (e. g. a certain reference 
is made to a “Boeotian” and a “Pamphylian” dialect in the second 
millennium BC, the relative geographic position of which in the grid of the 
Greek dialects of that age relies solely on the basis of linguistic data of the 
first millennium BC). However, as continua of whatever geographic 
extension are rather established on the basis of synchronic (and thus in a 
sense ‘a-historical’) criteria for specific periods of time, irrespective of the 
fact that their structure itself, respectively, can shed light on past stages,251 
special attention should be paid, apart from any pre-existing shared features 
inherited from earlier stages, to innovations which either arise 
independently in different focal areas and / or spread from variety to variety 
regardless of their genetic classification. 

The classification of the ancient Greek dialects has always constituted a 
major problem in scholarly studies of ancient Greek dialectology 
(Finkelberg 2005, 109). A variety of criteria based on different features 
combined with the mixed use of both synchronic dialect-geographic 
methods and purely genetic methods of classification has led, as we saw, to 
various classificatory proposals. In the case of e. g. the Aeolic dialects the 
above method led to the questioning of the existence of this group, or in the 
case of Lesbian it led to doubts concerning the Aeolic character of Lesbian 
as opposed to Thessalian and Boeotian, or vice versa (Finkelberg 2005, 
111).252 In the 1950s (Risch 1955) began the examination of the various 
isoglosses of the ancient Greek dialects with respect to their age and, 
consequently, to their significance for uncovering the process of dialectal 
diversification within Greek and eventually the genetic classification of its 
dialects. 

In the present study three geographically adjacent dialects of ancient 
Greek are examined as to whether they formed parts of a Central Helladic 
dialect continuum during the Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic periods, 
and not as to their precise genetic classification: Boeotian, Phocian and 
(East and West) Locrian. The last two can be considered with a high degree 
of certainty as parts of a continuum, since apart from their geographic 
continuity, they are parts of the North-West branch of West Greek dialects 
(or Doric in the broadest sense), which share many characteristics, either 


old ones — mainly archaisms, some of which, however, may be innovations 
common to the whole group of the West Greek dialects, e. g. -€-aorists — or 
innovations resulting from more recent developments that made them stand 
out as a subgroup within the broader West Greek group (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1985 and 2014). On the basis of what was said at the beginning of 
this paper, my choice of these varieties is to a certain degree arbitrary, since 
the same characteristics are attested in the texts of the entire North-West 
Greek dialectal corpus. Phocian and Locrian were also chosen because they 
are among the best recorded North-West Greek dialects. 

The relationship of Boeotian to the geographically adjacent Ionic 
dialects, i. e. Attic and Euboean is also examined as to whether (and in 
which period) these three varieties formed a continuum, since, apart from 
their geographic proximity, they shared a number of innovations. 

An important question which arises in this case is the unequal — with 
respect to period of time and geographic area alike — distribution of the 
available evidence on the basis of which the above question will be 
examined. The extant Boeotian material, which spans across several 
centuries until its eclipse from the inscriptions, and comes from various 
parts of Boeotia, exceeds by far in quantity the material available from e. g. 
East Locrian, most of which actually dates to later times (late 4th c. BC 
onwards). In fact, a considerable part of the preserved epigraphic material 
which dates especially to the 34 c. BC shows strong signs of koineization 
or influence from the Hellenistic koine. This fact confirms the hypothesis 
that the extent to which the conclusions on periods of incomplete linguistic 
documentation are valid also depends on the quantity, the type, and the 
geographic distribution of the available sources, i. e. apart from the choice 
of characteristics that will be considered as representative linguistic 
features of the (whatever) dialect continuum under examination.253 


3The relation of Boeotian to Phocian and (East 
and West) Locrian 


Boeotian shares many features with West Greek, even though most 
researchers do not classify the Boeotian dialect into this group since it is 
traditionally considered a member of the Aecolic group. The latter is often 
treated as ‘problematic’ in many respects since any member of this group 
shares few of the features considered characteristic for the group with the 
other two members. In most cases, a feature is shared by only two of the 
dialects of the group, and especially in what regards Thessalian, by just a 


part of it (: epichoric variety) in some cases. Boeotian and the westernmost 
subvarieties of Thessalian share so many important characteristics with the 
West Greek dialects that, according to some scholars, the former should 
genetically be classified into this group. According to another view, the 
affinity of the three Aeolic dialects is a product of the post-Mycenaean era, 
that is a stage during which appeared those innovations that essentially 
formed this group (see e. g. Finkelberg 2005, 137). In general, the literature 
on the question of the precise genetic classification of Boeotian and the 
general status of the Aeolic group is extensive and cannot be discussed 
thoroughly here.2s4 However, the features linking Boeotian to the West 
Greek dialects are so many and such that, in my opinion, it can hardly be 
assumed that this is not due to common inheritance, but merely the result of 
contact between Boeotian and West Greek, as has been argued by some 
researchers (see e. g. Méndez Dosuna 2007, 468). These include basic 
phonological characteristics and elements of morphological structure, 
several of which are archaisms that could have been preserved in any 
dialect, such as the retention of the syllable /ti/ (e. g. dtaKdétioi “two 
hundred’) and of inherited /a:/ (plus /a:/ that arose through the so-called 
‘first compensatory lengthening’), the masculine and feminine plural forms 
tot, tai of the definite article, the second singular personal pronoun Tv, the 
endingless accusative plural forms of the first and second personal 
pronouns (Gué and dyé), the 3sg. impf. sic (= Tc) of the verb eivi (West 
Greek tc < *és-t < *e-h es-t, Attic 1000), the preposition év construed with 
the accusative for signifying direction etc. 

What follows is a list — as complete as possible — of the features shared 
by Boeotian, Locrian and Phocian, with particular reference to their 
chronology, whenever possible (the quote is based on Boeotian). Due to the 
relatively scarce and late, at most times, material from the dialect of 
Eastern Locris, evidence for some of these phenomena is missing for this 
region, as is also missing in several cases for West Locrian and Phocian as 
well. Nonetheless the missing evidence for these two dialects may be 
supplemented by data provided by other North-West dialects. These 
characteristics are also attested in other, geographically non-contiguous 
West Greek dialects; most of them are in fact common to the whole West 
Greek group. Note also that some of them are also attested in Thessaly or 
parts thereof, on which however Boeotia did not border during the Archaic, 
Classical and Hellenistic periods: 


1. Retention of inherited /a:/ (e. g. tav = Thv, SGpoc = Sfjp0c) or /a:/ from 
the first compensatory lengthening. 


2. Retention of the syllable /ti/, e. g. dvti®eitt = avatiOnot, -KatIOL = - 
KOoto1 (numerals). 

3. Retention of word initial /w/ (<F>) till the 274 c. BC, e. g. Fidims = 
idiovc, Fikatt = eikoot. 

4. The so-called ‘first compensatory lengthening’, which most probably 
dates back to the period before 1200 BC (see also Risch 1955, 209, 212). 

5. Change of the syllabic nasals (*[m], *[n]) into /a/, e. g. Evatoc, déKa / 
dékatoc, Fikatt etc. 

6. Long middle vowels which resulted from contractions and the first 
compensatory lengthening, are spelled from the 4th c. BC onwards as <ei> 
and <ov>, which points to mid-high vowels (/e:/, /o:/). The first occurred 
after the complete loss of intervocalic *s and *y, which, according to the 
testimony of the Mycenaean texts (and to the extent that this can also be 
applied to the rest of the Greek varieties) was already in progress during the 
Mycenaean era. 

7. ‘Second compensatory lengthening’, yet with different outcomes in 
North-West Greek: *-ont-ya (fem. ppl.) > -onsa > -ovoa (North-West 
Greek) vs. -woo (Boeotian), *-ons (acc. pl. of o-stems) > -ovg (North-West 
Greek) vs. -wc (Boeotian). This compensatory lengthening is generally 
regarded as post-Mycenaean (see also Risch 1955, 209, 213, 215). 

8. Simplification of clusters of nasal/liquid + /w/ without compensatory 
lengthening for the preceding vowel, for example GévFoc > €voc.255 This 
change, however, is probably much later in Boeotian, as a form KaAFov 
(Att. «GA6v) in a Boeotian inscription from the second half of the 6t8 c. BC 
shows. Note here that the form is identical to the original Proto-Greek form 
*KOAFOcg (> Ionic Kaddg with compensatory lengthening, Attic KG@Adc 
without compensatory lengthening). Potential diffusion of this change from 
neighboring dialects (North-West Greek and Ionic) to Boeotian is rather 
improbable since the change seems to have been completed before the 
appearance of the oldest surviving texts of the dialects adjacent to 
Boeotian. Boeotian, on the other hand, seems to have preserved the cluster / 
lw/ (<AF>) till the end of the 6 c. BC.256 

9. The vowel sequences /eo/ and /ea/ remain uncontracted:257 é®v = 
Attic dv. In Boeotian the raising of /e/ in this position appears already in 
texts from the Archaic period, unlike Locrian where the above sequences 
remain unchanged till the Hellenistic era: imv, Fétia (< Fétea = étn), évvia, 
EMOAEMLOV (= ETOAELWEOV = ENOAEMODV).258 

10. Shortening of word-final long diphthongs: -@t > -o1, -y > -€1 etc., as 
in several other dialects of central Greece. There are also attestations of this 
phenomenon from Attica (for the diphthong -n1), which becomes evident in 


inscriptions from the 4th c. BC on, 1. e. after the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet.259 According to Méndez Dosuna (1985, 463), the phenomenon 
started spreading geographically from the 7 c. BC onwards. 

11. Loss (apocope) of final vowel of prepositions, e. g. Kata > KGT. 

12. Retention of the older nominative plural forms toi and tat of the 
masculine and feminine articles. 

13. Retention of the long vowel /e:/ ([e:] <et>) in Boeotian inscriptions 
from the 4th c. BC) in the paradigm of masculine nouns in -gvc, e. g. nom. 
pl. *-f\F-ec > -ij-eg (> Boeotian -si-ec): iapetes = iepeic, Oeomtei-ec = 
@somteic, Delphic yovijss, imntiEc. 

14. In the dative plural of o- and a-stems only the endings -otc and -a1c 
are attested (not -o1o1 and -atot). 

15. Dative plural endings -otc and -goo1 in nouns of the so-called ‘3d (: 
athematic) declension’ (traditional grammar terminology): mévteco. = 
NACL, CALATEGOL = ONMAOL, TAVTOLS = THOL, YPHUATOIS = YPHWAOL, immE0Ic = 
immebdot etc.). The use of both endings in this declension is an innovation. 
The suffix -eoot is considered typical for Acolic and therefore its presence 
in non-Aecolic dialects is generally viewed as a trace of an Aeolic substrate. 
It is however also recorded early in dialects geographically adjacent to 
Boeotian, i. e. Phocian and (West and East) Locrian. The ending -otc occurs 
in Boeotian inscriptions from the mid / late 3™4 c. BC onwards (e. g. éyovt- 
VG = EXOVT-O1G = TOIs ExOVOL, YOVE-VG = Yové-o1g = yovedot) (Bliimel 1982, 
260-263; Vottéro 2014; Méndez Dosuna 2014), which could be attributed 
to the influence of the neighboring North-West Greek areas (in the Delphic 
inscriptions, for instance, it appears from the 4th c. BC onwards). 

16. Generalization of the stem allomorph in -i- in the feminine i-stems 
(e. g. MOA-1-c), e. g. MOALOG, MOAtwv etc. (vs. Attic MOAEWC, TOAEMv). This 
innovation is of unknown date (certainly earlier than the oldest surviving 
texts) and is common to the entire West Greek branch. Although this case 
of analogical leveling, which could perhaps have occurred in any other 
dialect as well, is not necessarily an indication of an ultimate genetic 
relatedness of Boeotian to West Greek, on a purely synchronic level, 
though, it is undoubtedly a relevant factor in determining a continuum. 

17. Retention of the original form of the second person singular of the 
personal pronoun t0 (Attic-Ionic ob). 

18. The reflexive pronoun o0(to)oavtdc was used in Boeotian, but is 
also attested from the Hellenistic era onwards in inscriptions from 
neighboring Delphi, Aetolia and Acarnania. The focal area of this 
innovation is difficult to determine, given the scarcity of the epigraphic 
material from the North-West dialects until the 4th c. BC. 


19. Retention of the older 3sg. imperfect form of the verb sii: -gic (in 
compounds): West Greek 7c (see above). 

20. Thematic inflection of the vocalic-stem verbs. In the rest of the 
Aeolic branch these verbs inflect athematically.260 

21. Formation of the perfective verbal stem (‘aorist’) in -€- (e. g. 
exowiegcue0a = ExoniodpEeOa) in a part of southern Boeotia. This innovation 
was dated by Risch (1955, 218) to the time after 900 BC, mainly on the 
basis of local differences in the distribution of stem forms within the 
system of the perfective. As regards Boeotian, its presence has been 
attributed to the influence of the neighboring West Greek dialects, i. e. 
Phocian and Locrian (Bliimel 1982, 187).261 

22. Ending -vtm (Boeotian -v8@q) in the forms of the 3pl. act. imp., e. g. 
évO0m = Svtwv, Delphic é6vtm = dvtw@v. The ending derives from an Indo- 
European ending *-ntod (compare Latin -unto), with loss of final stop in 
Greek. 

23. Ending -ysév of infinitives of athematic categories (athematic aorist, 
athematic present, passive aorist) and active perfect, ce. g. didduEv = 
diS6vat, civev = civat, Sopev = Sodva1, SoVeipev (< S00fpev) = SoOFvat. 
According to Risch (1955, 211), this feature is to be dated perhaps back to 
a time before the middle of the second millennium BC. Boeotian extended 
the use of the suffix to thematically formed categories (thematic present, 
thematic aorist), e. g. pepgsuev = MEpEtv, GOuctpEv (< GouceinEv) = dduceiv, 
SaplMépEv = Cyuodv. 

24. Numerals: Fixati = eixoo1,262 mp&tog = mpatoc. Numerals denoting 
hundreds in -Kat101, e. g. SLAKATLOL. 

25. The form of various lexical items (including personal names and 
theonyms): iapdc = tepdc, ‘Aptapic = ‘Aptepic,263 AnéAA@v = Anddrov, 
tEBLds = Deoudc. 

The exceptions te, tic, and mévte to the strong tendency of the Aeolic 
dialects for changing labiovelars into labials in a position before front 
vowels. 

The base of the verb BovAouat shows /e:/-vocalism in Boeotian 
(BeiAoun) as in the North-West Greek dialects (SeiAopa1), obviously from a 
root *gwel-/gvol-. 

26. Uninflected lexical items: ai (> H > si) = si, Ka = Attic-Ionic év.264 
Preposition aoti / m6t = mpdc (Boeotian, Phocian). The use of the 
prepositions &26 and ava just like in North-West Greek, as opposed to the 
rest of the Aeolic branch where dxv and ov are attested instead. 

27. Construction of the preposition év with accusative for signifying 
direction: a syntactic archaism (see Méndez Dosuna 2007, 464; 2014). 


These shared characteristics led some researchers to view Boeotian 
genetically — apart from its standard classification as an Aeolic dialect — 
either as a part of West Greek, which developed Aeolic characteristics 
subsequently, or as a mixed dialect (West Greek and Aecolic), a product of 
both population and dialect mixing. In any case, whatever the precise 
genetic classification and process of genesis of Boeotian, these 
characteristics could be considered sufficient to establish a (sub-) 
continuum (in the standard sense) during the centuries of the oldest extant 
texts of Boeotian up to the 5 c. BC. Most of them are archaisms, i. e. 
elements inherited from earlier stages or results of ‘choice’, that is 
generalizations of one out of various alternative older forms. A few of them 
are common innovations, the late appearance of which can be documented 
epigraphically. 

On the other hand, there is a great number of features, most of which 
are either archaisms of Boeotian not preserved in West Greek (including 
the geographically adjacent Locrian and Phocian) or developments that 
took place in the post-Mycenaean / Geometric period(s) such as the change 
of the labiovelars into dentals or labials, or finally even began to emerge in 
Boeotian from the late 6t c. BC onwards.265 This set of features 
differentiated Boeotian further from the geographically adjacent West 
Greek dialects. Moreover, Boeotian diverged considerably from an early 
period already, i. e. probably before the time of the earliest inscriptions, 
from its Ionic neighbors, Attic and Euboean. But in some other cases, 
preservation of older features may indeed be observed, in contrast to what 
is attested in the neighboring North-West dialects. These are the following: 


1. Boeotian, in a similar manner to the other dialects of the Aeolic group 
and unlike the neighboring North-West dialects, displays examples of 
change for syllabic /r/ ([r]) > /or/ or /ro/, e. g. otpotdc (< *str-tos). There is 
strong disagreement on the chronology of the emergence of a vowel next to 
the original syllabic *r, yet the change is most probably not post- 
Mycenaean. 

2. The vowel sequences /ao/ and /ao:/ remain uncontracted in Boeotian, 
e. g. the terminations of the genitive singular and plural of a-stem nouns: - 
ao (masculine) and -d@v > -dovv. In the whole of the West Greek group 
(plus Thessalian and Lesbian) a general contraction into /a:/ is attested: -a 
and -av (’-av). An interesting exception to this are a few genitive singular 
forms of G-stems in -ao, attested in inscriptions from the 6‘ to the 3" c. 
BC, in parts of Phocis immediately adjacent to Boeotia. A few more forms 
in -ao are also attested in inscriptions from Amphissa (Augicoa), which 


was part of Western Locris at the time, but further away from Boeotia.266 It 
is an archaism which could have been preserved in any dialect that 
preserved the old /a:/, and which would render Boeotia and the adjacent 
parts of Phocis (plus West Locrian Amphissa) relic areas in this respect. 
Thus, it would not be justified, in my view, or more precisely, it would not 
be necessary to regard particularly the forms in -ao found in non-Boeotian 
inscriptions as ‘Boeotisms’ (Rousset & Kolonia 2011, 185), especially if 
such an interpretation is not viewed in a broader linguistic and 
extralinguistic context. 

3. Contraction of /o/+/o/ to /9:/ (<@>), e. g. 644@ = SHWOov. 

4. Boeotian displays, like all the other Aeolic dialects, examples of 
labiovelars changing into labials before the front vowel /e/, e. g. méttapsEs, 
METPATOG, NMETPAKETLIOL = TETTAPEG, TETAPTOG, TETPAKOOLOL (< *k¥etwr-), 
BetAopn = BovAopa (< *gvel-, North-West Greek dgiAopo1), BeAgoi = 
Asioot (< *gvelb"-). It also shows exceptions such as te (< *kve) and névte 
(< *penkve). The merger of labiovelars with dentals or labials is most likely 
a post-Mycenaean process, as is indirectly evidenced by the Linear B texts. 
Thus, it is likely that all varieties of Greek before 1200 BC, including the 
precursors of North-West Greek and Boeotian, were characterized by the 
preservation of labiovelars. 

5. The result of the change of the original clusters *k@y and *ty in 
non-initial position is /tt/ in Boeotian, whereas North-West Greek shows / 
ss/ (<oo>), e. g. Boeotian yapiFettav (< *-Fet-yav), om6ttoc (= Om600c) 
vs. 6600¢ (Delphic). 

6. The result of the change of the original clusters *dy *g()y is spelled 
in Boeotian texts as <(6)6> (= /dd/?), while texts of neighboring North- 
West Greek dialects show <C>, e. g. the verbs in -i€m (North-West) vs. 
Boeotian -id6, Boeotian 6@@ = CO (< *gvy-). 

7. Boeotian texts do not offer examples of the lowering /e/ > /a/ before / 
t/, albeit there are examples from Delphic and Locrian inscriptions, e. g. 
LLATAPA = UNTEPA, PAPEV = MEPELV. 

8. The feminine form ia (= ia) of the numeral sic. The form is shared 
by all Aeolic dialects. 

9. Extension of the stem allomorph ovt- to the entire paradigm of the 
demonstrative pronoun ovtoc, e. g. odta = tadta, ottav = tobtHv. In 
Delphic, the original inflection of the pronoun is preserved. 

10. 3pl. ending -av in athematic past formations, e. g. dvé0E-av,267 
avébi-av, avébet-av = avé0eoav.268 This is an innovation of Boeotian (vs. 
the West Greek dialects, which retain the original forms, e. g. av-é0ev < *- 
é-Oevt). 


11. 3pl. endings -v61, -vOn (< -v@a1), -vOo, -vOm (= -vtt, -vtal, -vto, - 
vt), with /th/ instead of /t/. 

12. Transfer of the verb yiyvopat to the athematic conjugation: yivopat. 
This is attributed to a reanalysis of the form yivopo1 > yivopo as athematic 
(yiv-vpo1 — yi-vv-pa01) after the raising of /o/ to /u/ (<v>). This formation is 
also attested in Thessalian (Bliimel 1982, 50; Vottéro 2014). 

13. Aorists in -o0-: KaAECO01, TEAECOAL. 

14. The so-called ‘Doric’ future in -céq is not attested in Boeotian. 

15. A further archaism of Boeotian is represented by the perfect 
formations without -«x-, e. g. dmodsddav0l = dnodEdoKa01, 
FeFvKxovopelovt@v = @kovounkot@v. Forms with -«- are recorded in 
inscriptions of the Hellenistic period, perhaps under the influence of other 
varieties (including the Hellenistic koine itself). 

16. Boeotian retains the older formation of the middle present participle 
of the vocalic-stem verbs in -é@, e. g. GysduEvog = Hyovbp"Evoc. In North- 
West Greek a formation in -gipevoc (e. g. molgipEevoc = moLovbpEvoc) is 
attested instead. 

17. Formation (in the whole of the Aecolic group) of the active perfect 
participles by means of the suffix -vt- as in the present and the aorist, e. g. 
FeFvKOVOLELOVT@V = WOKOVOLNKOTOV, &vTEDEiovta = &vaTEOnKOTA. 

18. Patronymic adjectives in -()toc, a feature shared by all Aeolic 
dialects. 


4The relationship between Boeotian and Attic- 
Euboean lonic 


According to Vottéro (2014), before the change /a:/ > /e:/ in Ionic, Boeotian 
constituted a local group (meaning obviously a (sub-)continuum) together 
with that part of the Ionic group that would later become the Attic and 
Euboean Ionic dialects, because of the change of *ky, *t/y to /tt/ in all 
three varieties. This unity was disrupted by the above-mentioned Ionic 
change, which is generally dated to the 10th — 9th c. BC. As a consequence, 
Boeotian moved closer to the West Greek dialects (Risch 1955, 211, 
213).269 This view is doubtful as regards the possibility of a single feature, 
a shared archaism in fact, however important this may be in any case, to 
establish a group (in any sense) in the context of ancient Greek. Besides, in 
comparison with what relates Boeotian to the neighboring Ionic varieties, 
the features that relate it to West Greek are far more numerous. On the 
other hand, the /tt/ (<tt>) feature is of course not the only isogloss linking 


Boeotian to Attic and Euboean. Besides features common to the whole of 
Greek (‘Proto-Greek’?), which constitute — from the perspective of Greek 
as a whole — shared ‘archaisms’, Boeotian shares certain important 
isoglosses with its Ionic neighbors in particular: 1. The outcome /tt/ from 
older *k@y and *t/y clusters in non-initial position: As regards *t/y, the 
difference between Boeotian and the Attic-Euboean Ionic varieties is that in 
the latter the outcome is /s/ when the members of the original cluster are 
tautomorphemic (for example péooc < *methy-os, tTo00c < *toty-os), and / 
tt/ when there is a morpheme boundary between the members of the cluster, 
e. g. *melit-ya > wéditta. In Boeotian, on the contrary, the outcome is 
always /tt/, e. g. WETTOG, TOTTOG etc.270 

This is clearly an innovation that brought this part of the Ionic group a 
little closer to Boeotian. The time of the change is unknown, but it is most 
probably a post-Mycenaean change that might have spread from Boeotia to 
the neighboring Ionic areas (see Colvin 2004). 

2. All three varieties participate in major innovations such as the first 
and second compensatory lengthenings. The first, as mentioned above, is of 
unknown age, but probably dates back to the time before 1200 BC, while 
the latter is probably post-Mycenaean and has a different outcome in 
Boeotian (e. g. /9:/, *Oedvc > Oc, vs. Attic Beobc), a fact which rather 
points to an independent development in Boeotian, on the one hand, and in 
the two Ionic varieties, on the other. Furthermore, Boeotian, along with 
many other dialects of central Greece and Euboea (and partly Attic as well) 
shows shortening of the final long diphthongs: -a1 > -ot, -1 > -€1 etc. (see 
above). 

3. Absence of the so-called ‘third compensatory lengthening’, that is 
simplification of clusters of a liquid/nasal + /w/ without lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, e. g. *SévFoc > Sévoc. Yet on the basis of the form 
KoAFov (= Kadov), attested in a Boeotian inscription from the 6 c. BC, this 
change must be considered much later (see also above), i. e. significantly 
after the time of the corresponding change in Attic-Euboean. In the Ionic 
varieties — with the exception of a few examples of the use of <F> in 
Euboean inscriptions as the spelling of a glide /w/ in the position between 
the vowel /u/ and another vowel, e. g. 50Fe = 600, indicates — /w/ is already 
absent in the oldest extant texts. The diffusion of the change (simplification 
of /rw/, /Iw/ and /nw/ without compensatory lengthening) to Boeotian from 
neighboring dialects (Ionic and North-West) is in my view improbable (see 
above). 

4. Boeotian, unlike the other Aeolic dialects, displays thematic 
inflection of vocalic-stem verbs. Boeotian differs from Euboean and Attic 


to such an extent that it could hardly be assumed that these three dialects 
were, at any historic time, parts of a continuum. In other words, the number 
and the importance of their differences in numerous and often important 
parts of the language system, which are either archaisms (such as 
preservation of the syllable /ti/ in Boeotian vs. assibilation to /si/ in Ionic, 
preservation of /w/ <F> in general in Boeotian vs. loss in the Ionic 
group)271 or innovations that date back to times earlier than the oldest 
extant written evidence (e. g. imperfective verbal stem in -€-). The features 
shared by Boeotian and Attic-Euboean are in their majority and with a high 
degree of certainty post-Mycenaean (except for those that were maintained 
in all the Greek dialects = Pro-to-Greek?). One of the changes (third 
compensatory lengthening) even seems to have occurred in Boeotian after 
the 6th c. BC, i. e. centuries later than the respective Attic-Euboean change 
and therefore independent of it. 

The above differences form a clear boundary between Attic-Euboean 
and Boeotian without an intermediate transition zone. The process of the 
formation of a continuum on the basis of common innovations which 
would consist of the above, geographically adjacent dialects through 
spreading of innovations from one to another did not proceed beyond the 
change *kW@y / *t@y > /tt/ and the ‘second compensatory lengthening’, 
which had different outcomes in Attic-Eu-boean and Boeotian, though. The 
precursor of Boeotian was perhaps closer to (a part of) Ionic, mainly 
because of its preserving of older features common to the whole of Greek, 
at a time when dialectal diversification had not yet gone in any case as far 
as is known from later written documents of the alphabetic era. In other 
words, the lesser differentiation of the precursor of Boeotian from certain 
Ionic varieties probably goes back to pre-Mycenaean times, when, for 
example, (i) the raising /a:/ > /s:/ that clearly distinguishes Ionic from the 
rest of Greek had not yet occurred, (ii) the loss of /w/ (<F>) in that part of 
Greek that would later form the Ionic group had not yet started, (iii) the 
change of the labiovelars, which, on the basis of the testimony of the 
Mycenaean texts, should be dated to post-Mycenaean times,272 had not yet 
commenced and (iv) the developments which separate the dialects of the 
Aeolic group from the rest of Greek had not yet begun. Furthermore, a) the 
precise geographical distribution of the Greek tribes at the time when the 
‘continuum’ of the Ionic varieties and (the precursor of) Boeotian could be 
placed, and b) the geographic distribution of any Greek varieties before the 
above changes (e. g. before the collapse of the Mycenaean world?) are both 
not entirely clear. Thus it cannot be ascertained if in addition to any greater 
similarity of the precursors (of a part) of Ionic and Boeotian due to features 


common to the whole of Greek — either inherited from older stages or 
shared innovations — there existed as well the geographic adjacency of 
these varieties which is necessary for the existence of a continuum.273 
Another important fact concerns chronology: the dialectal structure of 
Greek at the end of the second millennium BC / beginning of the first 
millennium BC is not entirely clear. Thus, it is questionable if at the time 
when the geographic adjacency of a part of Ionic with the precursor of 
Boeotian is to be placed, both had already emerged as fully discrete 
entities, as for example a ‘Proto-Ionic’ or a ‘Proto-Attic-Euboean Ionic’, 
and Boeotian respectively. The possible absence of several of those 
innovations that defined the character of the dialects as these are known 
from texts mainly from the 7th — 6th c. BC onwards (with the exception of 
epic poetry) definitely renders some varieties of that time, which later 
diverged further apart of course, more closely ‘related’ to one another. It 
also becomes clear in this case the extent to which the determination of 
entities such as a dialect continuum for any period depends on the available 
data and how evenly these data are distributed geographically and 
chronologically. 

In conclusion, it is highly doubtful if Boeotian ever constituted a part of 
a continuum with mainland (i. e. Attic-Euboean) Ionic at any time (at least 
since geographic adjacency became a reality), the more so during the 
centuries from which our data are available. The evolution of Boeotian, as 
is documented in inscriptions from the late 6th c. BC onwards, ‘disrupted’ 
any linguistic relation between Boeotian and its Ionic neighbors even 
further. 


5Boeotian developments since the 5th c. BC 


There is plenty of epigraphic evidence for extensive changes in the 
vocalism of Boeotian from the late 6! — early 58 c. BC onwards: 
a)Monophthongizations: 

—/oi/ > /oe/ (<os>) > /e:/ (or /y:/) (<u>). The spelling <oe> is attested as 
early as the 5th c. BC while from the 34 c. BC onwards the <u> 
spellings prevail, e. g. tT) = toi (cf. Attic oi). The diphthong /oi/ that had 
emerged from the shortening of an earlier long diphthong /o:1/ also 
undergoes monophthongization, e. g. T d54u@ > Tot d&pot > TH Sayv. 
In part of Boeotia, loss of roundedness of /y:/ (/y:/ > /1:/) can be 
observed from the 254 c. BC onwards, as is evidenced by the use of the 
spelling <e>, e. g. GAAEL = GAAOL. 


—/ou/ > /u:/. The monophthongization of this diphthong and its merger with 
the old /u/— /u:/ vowel (which was originally spelled as <v>) led to the 
use — from the 3™4 c. BC onwards — of the spelling <ov> for both the 
monophthongized diphthong and the old /u/— /u:/ vowel, e. g. Mov01a = 
T1001a, covvedpv = ovvedpot. 

—/ei/ > /e:/. The monophthongization of this diphthong is recorded since the 
5th c. BC through the use of a special symbol for the (initial) outcome 
of the monophthongization. From the 4th c. BC onwards the process is 
completed and the vowel is raised to /1:/. 

—/ai/ > /ae/ (<as>) > /e:/ (<n>) >, e. g. y7ipe = yaipe. This long vowel was 
further raised to /i:/, as is evidenced by its <e> spellings, e. g. O1oBEtoc 
= Oiofatos (< OioBn), OePetv = OnBaior. 

b)The raising of long vowels, either old ones or newer ones that emerged 
through monophthongizations, was completed by the 34 c. BC (see 
above). In this respect the /s:/ vowel (both the old one and the one 
derived from the monophthongization of /ai/) underwent raising to /e:/, 
e. g. Onfaior > OerPeiv. 

c)Spellings <tov> for /u/ after dental stops, /s/, /n/ and /I/ from the 34 c. BC 
onwards: tiovya, Sviovppa (= Svouna = Svona), ToAwv&vocg (= 
TIloavbéevoc) etc. These spellings are usually interpreted as a form of 
palatalization of the consonants that precede the vowel /u/ (Bltimel 
1982, 48-49; Méndez Dosuna 2007, 469). 


6A central Helladic dialect continuum? 


On the basis of the above data an attempt will be undertaken to answer the 
question of whether and for what period the inclusion of Boeotian in a 
dialect continuum along with the neighboring North-West Greek dialects 
could be established. As Trudgill has already pointed out (2004, 7): 


Given that we have dialect continua, then the way we divide up and label 
particular bits of a continuum may often be, from a purely linguistic point of 
view, arbitrary [...] dialect continua admit of more-or-less but not either-or 
judgements. 


Consequently, in the case of the ancient Greek dialects examined in this 
study, the status (of part) of a variety as part of a continuum could perhaps 
be established in a ‘gradual’ manner. Alternatively we could perhaps set up 
‘more cohesive’ or ‘looser’ continua. 

As regards the Mycenaean period, the lack of direct data from linguistic 


varieties other than Mycenaean Greek, the complexity of drawing a clear 
picture of the dialectal structure of Greek in the second millennium BC 
because of difficulties with the absolute chronology of changes, and the 
scarcity of reliable evidence on the geographical position of the Greek 
tribes and their varieties at that time, can hardly contribute to reaching safe 
conclusions. These shortcomings cannot, in my opinion, be addressed 
sufficiently on the basis of linguistic data alone, given the probable 
extensive movements of the Greek tribes during the so-called ‘Dark Ages’ 
(1200-800 BC). 

According to a theory, a group of Boeotians migrated in the late 12th c. 
BC to Boeotia (Sakellariou 1971, 19—21).This means that from the end of 
the 12th c. onwards their linguistic variety should have been geographically 
adjacent to the linguistic varieties of Attica and Euboea, where Ionic 
peoples were already present. During the ‘Dark Ages’ changes took place 
in the Attic-Euboean group that distanced it further from Boeotian (or its 
precursor). The assibilation /ti/ > /si/ had already split up Greek into two 
major groups before the time of the Mycenaean texts: one that preserved 
the syllable /ti/ and to which Boeotian (or more precisely its ancestor) 
belongs, and another one in which /ti/ changed into /si/ and to which the 
(later) Ionic group belongs. In the time before 1200 BC the ‘first 
compensatory lengthening’ took place, both in Ionic and (the precursor of) 
Boeotian, probably independently of each other, since at that time there 
was no geographic adjacency between them; raising of /a:/ > /s:/ (<n>) 
around 900 BC and, after that, loss of /w/ (<F>) in all positions; finally, the 
divergent changes of labiovelars further increased the differentiation. The 
change /ts/ (from older *ky / *t/y)> /tt/, which must be dated to the 
‘Dark Ages’, is common for the whole region (yet with a slightly different 
distribution) and, according to Colvin (2004, 101-103), had Boeotia as its 
focal area. At that time the difference between Boeotian and Attic-Euboean 
is already of such magnitude — and in fact, in important parts of the 
language system -274 that the transition from one variety to another is 
abrupt, i. e. without any apparent intermediate/transition zone.275 Later, 
namely after the 6th c. BC, the loss of /w/ in a position after a liquid nasal 
without compensatory lengthening takes place in Boeotian, as had also 
happened considerably earlier in Attic-Euboean. In my opinion, these two 
cases cannot be in any way linked to each other, and this fact does not 
change the overall picture since it affects just a few lexical items. Profound 
and extensive developments in the Boeotian vocalism from the late 6th c. 
BC onwards gradually moved the dialect even further away from its 
neighboring Ionic varieties, although many of these developments were 


taking place in Attic too; yet they were generalized at a considerably later 
time, embedded in more general evolutionary trends of Greek. In other 
words, even if we consider — in a rather broader sense of dialect continua — 
Boeotian and part of Ionic (i. e. later Attic-Euboean) as members of a 
continuum by the late 12 c. BC, this became gradually disrupted, with the 
process even accelerating from the 5th c. BC onwards. 

Something similar can be said of the relationship of Boeotian with the 
North-West Greek dialects, which was obviously much closer originally, to 
the extent that for some time both of them could (relatively) safely be 
regarded parts of a continuum, provided that there was also geographic 
adjacency. From the ‘Dark Ages’ onwards, and in some cases perhaps even 
earlier, Boeotian (or its ancestor) and West Greek (as a whole, but also the 
North-West group more specifically) diverged steadily, either because of 
innovations among the North-West Greek dialects, in which Boeotian did 
not participate (e. g. participles in -giwevoc), or because of innovations 
within Boeotian, which did not affect the neighboring North-West Greek 
dialects (e. g. extension of the allomorph ovt- to the entire paradigm of the 
pronoun ovtoc). Moreover, the developments in the Boeotian vocalism 
which do not appear to spread to neighboring regions further disrupted the 
(whatever) similarity may have existed between them. 

The confinement of many important changes within Boeotia276 from a 
certain time onwards is perhaps not unrelated to the strong ethno-cultural 
identity of the Boeotians,277 the formation of which seems to have been 
completed by the 7th c. BC, and which, without this process preventing the 
development of the Boeotian cities as autonomous units of political 
organization, contributed greatly to the formation from the late 6t / early 
5th ¢. BC onwards of the Boeotian kow6v, a ‘supranational’ entity, in which 
Thebes had a preponderant role from the beginnings to the end (see Ganter 
2014; Mackil 2014). In what concerns the relationship between Attica and 
Boeotia, the stabilization and consolidation of the political border between 
the two regions, probably contributed to the drastic reduction, from a 
certain time onwards, of language contact between the populations of both 
regions.278 The effect of borders in restructuring, loosening or disrupting 
dialect continua is well known and has been studied and described (see e. g. 
Auer 2005). Another fact that probably points to the limited extent of 
language contact between the two regions is the existence of rather tense 
relations between Boeotians (with the exception of the Plataeans) and 
Athenians as well as the low prestige which the former enjoyed among the 
latter (Colvin 2004, 101; Méndez Dosuna 2007, 461). Similar remarks 
could perhaps be made with regard to the relationship of Boeotian and the 


North-West Greek dialects, although the available evidence on possible 
(mutual) prestige perceptions and the intensity (and kind) of contact is in 
this case rather scanty. 
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Albio Cesare Cassio 


Notes on the Origin and Diffusion of the - 
e001! Datives 


1. It is well known that in many ancient Greek dialects and in poetic texts, 
from Homer onwards, a dative plural ending -eoo1(v) was used for most 
stems of the athematic declension, e. g. &vdp-ecol, Tayé-Eool, AEYE-E01 
(Homer), KvAik-eoow (Sappho 2.14), moAi-eoot UG XII 2, 1, Mytilene, 5th 
c. BC), tevyé-eoot (Skotoussa, Thessaly, 3" c. BC: Missailidou-Despotidou 
1993), pvyad-eoot (Olympia, 4h c. BC: Minon 2007, vol. I, no. 30, 1. 10), 
TpnuatiCovt-eoo. (‘to the dice players’: Syracuse, Sophr. 124 K.-A.), 
Evuevid-e(o)o1, motepid-e(o)ot (Jameson et al. 1993, 14). This is an 
obvious innovation (the old ending being -ou), attested in the three Aeolic 
dialects and in some Doric ones. In the Homeric text the ‘legitimate’ -o1 
datives (e. g. yepot) are found beside the innovated ones (ysipeoo1); in 
some cases, as a consequence of different dialect developments, in the s- 
stems three different dative plurals are attested for the same word, e. g. 
BérEo1, BéAEoo1, BeAgéeoot; Exec Exeoot Enéeoor. Such Homeric forms as 
aiy-co. and yeipeo.t look like ‘Ionicized’ Aeolic aty-goo1, yeipeo-o1 
(Chantraine 1958, 207). 

How did -goo. become an ending? For a long time the commonly 
accepted explanation was that of Bopp and Brugmann. According to 
Brugmann (1900, 239) -soo1 was extracted out of forms like Fémeo-o1, “zu 
einer Zeit, als zwischenkonsonantisches o geschwunden war und z. B. 
Fémeoc Fémel gesprochen wurde”. In fact, the same explanation had already 
been offered by Bopp (1833, 292). 

Yet in 1903 Wackernagel objected to Bopp/Brugmann that fémoc had a 
gen. pl. feméov and argued that there was no reason to segment -eoot rather 
than -ool in e. g. yéveool, since -é- was part of the stem and not of the 
ending. Wackernagel suggested that on the model of nom. pl. Av«o1, dat. pl. 
AUkKol-o1 a new (Of/pEc) 8pEeo-o1 was created at an early stage, when a// the 
Greek dialects still had -o1o1 (Wackernagel 1903; see Morpurgo Davies 
1976; Garcia Ramon 1990). Wackernagel also maintained that -eoo. was 
first created for the masculines and feminines and only later extended to the 
neuters. 

It should be noted that in this way the creation of an autonomous -soot 


ending is pushed back to very early times, because in some Greek dialect 
areas -owou had disappeared well before our earliest epigraphical records 
and only -otc is attested (for instance in Thessaly and Boeotia). 

Wackernagel’s explanation has enjoyed remarkable success and seems 
to have become the current orthodoxy, especially since Anna Morpurgo 
Davies published a detailed and perceptive study devoted to the -eoo and - 
eo datives in the Aeolic dialects (Morpurgo Davies 1976) based on the 
assumption that Wackernagel’s explanation of the origin of the -soot 
datives is right.279 It was also accepted in Garcia Ramon (1990), an 
important article that is also the most complete collection of data on the 
subject (although new and interesting forms have come to light after 1990). 
The presence of the -goo1 datives in the Doric dialects is traditionally 
attributed to the influence of an Aecolic substratum.2s80 

A more recent theory on the origin of -eoo1 (Peters 2000) is also based 
on Wackermagel’s presuppositions. The present participle of verbs like 
mpdoom and vbrdpy@ appears in the tables of Heraclea in the dative plural 
as Mpacodvtacot and bzapyovtaco1 (Schwyzer DGE, no. 62). The likeliest 
explanation goes back to Johannes Schmidt (KZ 25, 1881, 590-52): the old 
zero grade dat. pl. *apdioo-aco1 (< *-at-si < *-nt-si/su) was secondarily 
provided with the full grade -ovt- of the other cases (thus mptoo-ovt-sc, 
TPQOO-OVT-OV, TPACO-OVT-COO1). 

Peters thinks that this type of ‘conflation’ was old and not confined to 
Heraclea, and that in areas with nom. pl. mpGooovt-ec and dat. pl. 
mpaoodvtacot a Wackernagel-like proportion -ot: olot :: -vtec: x may have 
caused -vtaco1 to become -vtgoot; from -vt-éc / -vteo-o1 the system would 
have spread to vAaK-E>s MvAGK-Eo01 etc. According to Peters (2000, 386 
ff.), -vtaoot in Heraclea is an Aeolic ‘vordorisches Substratelement’ which 
first penetrated the Peloponnese (Sparta, Amyclae) and then the 
Peloponnesian Doric colonies in southern Italy. Yet (apart from the fact that 
the presence of Pre-Doric elements in Tarentum is debatable)281 there is not 
a single trace of -vtaoot in any Aeolic dialect, nor any trace of -vtgoot or - 
soot in Tarentum and Heraclea, which does not favor any easy acceptance 
of the theory. 


2. Let us return to the Riesenstreit between Bopp and Brugmann on the one 
side and Wackernagel on the other. In Schwyzer (1939, 564) we find the 
same objection as Wackernagel’s to Brugmann’s theory: “in Fémeoc Fémei 
Fémea wurde Femeals gemeinsames Element empfunden; es hatte also nur - 
oot abgelést werden k6nnen”. 

Is this argument really decisive? 


For a start, the ‘gemeinsames Element feme-’ was conspicuously absent 
from the nominative/accusative/vocative Fémoc. This was noted by Buck 
(1905, 249): “Such a form as émeoo1 may be felt as éteo-o1 from the point 
of view of the other datives in -o1, as éme-oo1 from the point of view of ée- 
0G, ém€-a, ENE-OV, etc., or as Ex-eoo1 from the point of view of what is the 
only invariable element in all the case-forms, namely, éa-”. This opinion 
has been regarded with condescension2s2 but should be taken into serious 
consideration. The same observation (apparently independently of Buck) 
was made by Miller (1982, 76 ff.), in the wake of a suggestion by A. 
Sommerstein, and by R. Lazzeroni (1988).283 Chantraine (1958, 204) 
offered an ambiguous compromise between the different theories of Bopp/ 
Brugmann and Wackernagel: “dans les thémes en s le datif pluriel était en - 
€00l, et cette finale était d’autant plus charactéristique qu’aux autres cas la 
sifflante du théme disparissait: végea, vepéwv etc... On a tiré de ce mots 
une désinence -eoot qui a été employée dans les thémes consonantiques”; 
but then he proceeds to mention Wackernagel’s theory, adding “les deux 
hypothéses ne s’excluent pas”, which seems impossible to me. In any case, 
it is clear that Chantraine adhered to the Bopp/Brugmann doctrine, and the 
mention of Wackernagel’s explanation was added “half-heartedly”.284 

Clearly the idea of an ‘invariable element’ in a declension may look 
inadequate to the Indo-Europeanists, yet it must have been something real 
to the ancient speaker of Greek, who had no idea of the historical 
development of his language, but was confronted with declensions with 
variable stems which must have caused him some difficulties. The problem 
is not confined to the s-stems. Take e. g. taydc or Babtc, neuter tayb and 
Badd, with oblique forms taygéoc and Badéoc, feminine tayeia and Badeia, 
dat. pl. Badéo1 / Babéoor etc., in which [u] was completely absent: it seems 
clear to me that Ba8- and tay- were Buck’s ‘invariable element’, also in 
common with Bd0-oc; also note the adverb tay-a (already in Homer). 

Serious problems were also posed by phonetic developments in the 
various dialects: in an inscription from Metropolis (south-western Thessaly, 
3rd c. BC: Helly 1970) at |. 3 we read the genitive plural of yévoc as yeviovv 
(< yevé@v), and at |. 10 the dative plural of ovyyevijs as ovyyevéoo. It 
seems obvious that (ovv-) yev- was exactly Buck’s “only invariable element 
in all the case-forms”’. 


3. Some special problems deserve to be taken into consideration. For 
instance, the -es/-os suffix belongs to the Caland system; it is often absent 
from verbs, adjectives and suffixed forms based on the nouns inflected with 
that suffix. The forms tevy-i@m (Hom. //. 8.449 étevy-iooavto) and tety-iov 


(Od. 16.165) favored an analysis of tetyoc and teiyeoo as téty-oc, TEty- 

cool. Oep-itw ‘to harvest’ is based on O0ép-oc ‘harvest’. Ovetd-iC@ is the 

form used by Homer and others later on; Soph., Phil. 523 tobveid-oc &&€1¢ 
évdikac Ovets-ico. Suffixed forms like e. g. cip-tov are based on eip-oc. 

Besides, already at an early stage a number of s-stem nouns also appear 
as o-stems (Meissner 2006, 95 ff.): 

—6yoc: always neuter in Homer but in Hom. Hymn Dem. 19 éni ypvoéouotw 
OYOLOW; 

—as a tule, péyapov follows the thematic declension, but appears as 
uéyapoc, gen. peyapsoc in Syracuse (Sophron fr. 9. K. A. apo 
peyapéov); 

—0 ok6t0¢ regularly in Homer, but 16 o«d6toc in Pindar and Herodotus; 

—0 m&yoc ‘rock, frost’ in Hom., but t0 mé&yoc in Hippocrates, dat. pl. mayeou 
in Arist. [Pr.] 907a9. 

—0 KAd60¢ in Aesch., Herod., kAddeo1 in Ar. Av. 239. 


Thus, for instance: 


thematic: athematic: 
Sg. Nom.6 KAG5-0¢ TO KAG6-0¢ 
Dat.t@ KAG5-¢@p TO KAG6-e7 /e1 
Pl. Nom.ot KAG6-o1 TOL Kh06-ea/y 


Dat.toig KAGS-o10(1) Tig KAGS-Ea(a)1 


A number of words in the Aeolic and (some) Doric dialects may have 
oscillated between dat. pl. -oig and -eoo1. Similar oscillations are found 
between nouns and compound adjectives (Meissner 2006, 95): eipog is 
neuter in Homer: Od. 4.135 iodvepscs eipoc Exovoa (cf. Myc. we-we-e-a); 
but the adjective is eveipoc, -ov: Soph. Trach. 675 apyiit’ oidg sveipov 
mok@. As a consequence a dat. pl. eveip-o1¢ corresponded to sip-e(a)or. 

Another instance of oscillation is the frequent adjective mpatc, which 
has mpéoc as its thematic counterpart (Chantraine 1961, 106): mpa-o1 can 
alternate with mpa-eic, and obviously mpé-o1c with mpa-éo(o)t. The dative 
plural of dvopanodov is the well attested dvdpamdd-o1c, but in a Homeric 
line (whose authenticity was contested in antiquity) we find a&vépandd-eco1 
(1. 7.475), which Aristarchus wanted to replace with avépamddotot. 


4. It seems obvious to me (as it seemed to Buck) that the -o1o(1) endings of 
the thematic declension played a role in the isolation of -geoot in the s- 
stems.285 In general, in most athematic paradigms the plural endings began 
with a vowel, with the exception of the dative: @vAak-Ec, MvAGK-ov, 


@vAaK-ac; when a native speaker of Greek found himself before such 
‘legitimate’ forms as Aéyeo-ol, yéveo-ol, BéAeo-o1 the temptation for a 
falsche Trennung d€y-€001 etc. must have been strong. 

A proportion Ady@v: Adyols :: GYO@Vv@v: &yYvVoIG286 is supposed to have 
given rise to the -otc datives of the athematic declension that are so 
common in the NW Greek dialects (ay®votc, igpopvapdvoic, YpNELGTOIG) 
and attested there from a very early stage along with the -goo1 datives;287 
yet no explanation is offered for the total absence of, say, *&y@vouc (or 
*&yav@c). In theory, a proportion Ady@v: Adyous :: AyYOv@v: GyYwVvoUS 
would be unobjectionable, but an -ovc or -wc accusative is never attested. 
The point is that the -o1c datives did not arise as a consequence of a 
proportion, but both -eoo1 and -oicg were imported (-eoo1 from the falsche 
Trennung of the s-stems, -oic from the thematic datives) with the aim of 
keeping the stem as intact as before the other vowels of the plural endings. 


5. In the course of time the declension of the @w-stems and that of the s- 
stems tended to become identical, since w disappeared and é@ was shortened 
before a vowel (iamnfov > inné@v, inat|Fas > imméac); in most dialects the 
declension became the same as that of the s-stems, and the contractions of 
vowels created identical or highly similar morphemes (‘conglomerates’ 
might be a more suitable definition). The forms attested in Cyrenaean are 
very instructive (Dobias-Lalou 2000, 91 ff.): 

—Adkxapévevc: gen. sg. of AAkapévys (s-stem); Baoistc: gen. sg. of 
Baotisbcs (e€w-stem; nom. and gen. sg. distinguished only by 
accentuation); 

—vaceu: dat. sg. of vaKoc ‘fleece’ (s-stem); ypogei: dat. sg. of ypogstc 
(éwstem); 

—tTpujpns (< tpijpeas): acc. pl. of tpijpys (s-stem); tapEc (= iaptic; tapéc 
also possible): acc. pl. of iapevbs (@w-stem). 


Yet -eo-o1, the old dat. pl. of the s-stem (yév-e0-o1, evosB-é0-01) suffered 
no contraction; it survived and influenced the (now radically modified) old 
éw-stems, which explains why in Cyrenaean we have Msyapéoot and many 
other datives in -goot (Eppiovéooi, MediBoéoot, WAatatgéoow etc.288). As 
Dobias-Lalou says (2000, 101): “une explication de la finale -eoo. par 
Vanalogie des themes en *-s- ... est la voie la plus simple et plus naturelle”. 

The same goes for the @eomtéoot attested in Elean (Minon 2007, vol. II, 
381). In such forms it was very easy to isolate -goo1, since their nominative 
singular was Oeomt-svc and Meyap-svc, in their turn based on @eont-ai and 
Méyap-a. So ovydd-eoo1 attested in an Elean inscription is far from 


surprising: “la désinence -eoo(v) extraite par coupe des themes 
sigmatiques et des themes en -€vc aurait été ensuite étendue a d’autres 
types” (Minon 2007, vol. I, 382). And it is far from certain that in SEG 9, 
76.6 (ca. 325 BC) EYEXITEPIAEZXIN should be interpreted as 
Eveomepwéoow (from an unattested *Evsonepidedc ‘inhabitants of 
Eveomepidec’ (Ruijgh 1958, 101 = 1991, 7)) rather than Eveomepis-eoow 
from Eveornepid-ec (name of the city). 

It is significant that Wathelet, who accepts Wackernagel’s explanation 
and thinks that the -eoo1 datives in Doric milieus are due to an Aeolic 
substratum, is obliged to admit that the explanation of Cyrenaean 
Meyapéoot must be completely different.289 

Once an autonomous -soot was created, it crept into various 
declensions, including both the very s-stems from which it had started and 
the ‘pseudo-s-stems’ created by the modifications of the old éw-stems. For 
both paradigms the epigraphical occurrences are scarce, but unequivocal: 
telyéeoot (Skotoussa, Thessaly, 2n¢ c. BC: Missailidou-Despotidou 1993); 
émipavésoot (Aeolic Kyme, 24 c. BC, IK Kyme 13.65; cf. Hodot 1990, 
100); Aiyagsoot (Aigai, Troad, 3% c. BC: Schwyzer DGE, no. 644); 
inmécoot (Entella, western Sicily, probably 34 c. BC: Porciani 2001 C3 I. 
9/10; the reading is now certain). 

In Sicily, uncontracted forms like ypoésc and inméec are very frequent, 
which certainly favored the creation of new -s-goo1 datives (immé-gc, inmé- 
wv, immé-E001); they are also attested in literary texts (Awpté-eoot in Theoc. 
15.93; topéeoo (nom. pl. topéec) more that once in Archimedes De lineis 
spiralibus 25). And it seems extremely likely to me that, contrary to what 
has often been stated from Wackernagel onwards,200 Homeric Asyéeoot, 
Beréeoot, Eméeoot etc. are not artificial, but exploit the metrical advantages 
of the Aeolic extension of the -eoor datives to the s-stems.291 


6. In conclusion, Wackernagel’s objections to the Bopp/Brugmann 
explanation are far from insurmountable, if one considers that especially in 
the s-stems (but in other ones, too) multiple segmentation was an obvious 
option. Many factors may have contributed to the isolation of -eoot from 
the originally ovyyevéo-o1 type, especially the fact that -eoo. began with a 
vowel and in the thematic declension the corresponding ending was -oto(1). 
In fact, Wackernagel’s idea of linking the new -goo1 to the thematic 
declension was right in general terms, although I strongly doubt that it took 
shape according to the proportion he set up. It is highly probable that in the 
Aeolic dialects the -goo1 datives were created and employed at an earlier 
date than elsewhere. In any case, it seems that for a number of reasons - 


soot and -sgoo1 datives were formed again and again in various dialectal 
areas which were clearly different from the Acolic one. In that respect, any 
assumption favoring an Aeolic substratum in Doric areas seems a hollow 
exercise to me292. 
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Brian D. Joseph 


Linguistic Contact in the Ancient Balkans: 
A Sprachbund, or Something Else? 


1Introduction 


Contact between speakers of different languages has always been 
recognized as a powerful force in shaping the historical development of 
individual languages, and when it is intense and on-going for a long period 
of time, interesting developments can occur. One such outcome is what is 
generally referred to as a Sprachbund,293 using the German form even in 
English, although English alternatives, such as linguistic area, linguistic 
league, or convergence area, can be found in the literature. The term 
‘Sprachbund’ refers to a region, a linguistic area where languages, through 
intense and sustained contact in a mutually multilingual society, have come 
to converge with one another structurally and lexically and to diverge from 
the form that they held previously. Despite the denial of the sprachbund294 
as a legitimate construct in some quarters, e. g. Campbell (2006), Friedman 
& Joseph (2018, ch. 8.4) offer a defense of the notion and affirm the 
existence of the sprachbund, saying: 


they [sprachbunds] do exist; there are zones of contact that reflect the effects of 
intense multi-lateral multi-directional mutual multilingualism. Recognizing 
such a construct seems to be an inevitable consequence of taking linguistic 
geography seriously and of studying what is found in key geographic zones 
linguistically. The sprachbund is a well-instantiated and distinctly observable 
entity shaped by space and time and by social and political milieu, but at base 
by speaker-to-speaker contact. 


One of the most celebrated and well-studied sprachbunds, and in fact the 
first to be identified, by Trubetzkoy (1928), is that found in the modern 
Balkans, taking in Albanian, Aromanian, Bulgarian, Greek, [modern] 
Macedonian, Megleno-Romanian, Romani, Daco-Romanian, and Balkan 
Turkish.295 Fairly compelling cases have been made for other sprachbunds 
around the world, such as South Asia (Emeneau 1956, Masica 1976) and 
Meso-America (Campbell et a/. 1986), and there are no doubt others, some 


of which are somewhat controversial.296 


2Sprachbunds in ancient times: the Balkans? 


The characterization of certain zones of language contact as sprachbunds is 
not restricted to modern groupings. A sprachbund(-like) language cluster 
has been proposed by Watkins (2001) for the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean, specifically with regard to ancient Anatolia. He argues that 
certain languages of the region, specifically Hattic, Hurrian, and various 
Indo-European languages of Anatolian, especially Hittite and Luvian, both 
part of the Anatolian branch of the family, show convergence on some 
structural features that are the result of contact among speakers of these 
languages. It is fair, therefore, to ask if there are any other ancient 
sprachbunds to be found. 

One possibility, once again, is the Balkans, not in their modern 
linguistic form, but in their ancient form. The region certainly meets one 
key precondition for a sprachbund, namely language diversity. In (1) below, 
a list is given of the known ancient languages of the Balkans, based largely 
on Katici¢ (1976);297 these languages are not all of equal antiquity,29s and 
in some instances, there is considerable uncertainty as to a given language’s 
affinities and descendants (if any), as indicated in the remarks in the 
footnotes: 


(1) Dacian299 
Moesian399 
Greek 
Illyrian301 
Lemnian 
Liburnian 
Macedonian302 
Messapic 
Mysian 
Paeonian 
Phrygian 
Pre-Greek303 
Thracian304 


In addition, there are as well some traces of Continental Celtic in 
inscriptions and some Germanic (Gothic and/or Norse) that shows up in 
loanwords; possibly also there was an Armenian presence prehistorically in 


the Balkans, and conceivably even Anatolian Indo-European speakers 
made their way into Anatolia through the Balkans. 

But there are some major problems with considering the ancient 
Balkans to be a sprachbund. For one thing, in a typical case, as with the 
modern Balkans, a sprachbund is defined by reference to a number of 
shared features that are not a matter of inheritance or universality or 
chance, that is, they are convergences caused by language contact. And 
typically, again thinking of the modern Balkans, there is demonstrable 
convergence among the languages involved, with clear divergence from 
earlier states. However, unfortunately, our knowledge of most prehistoric 
Balkan languages from a detailed linguistic structural point of view is 
minimal; there simply is not enough evidence to go on. Moreover, just 
about the only convergent feature found in many of these languages is the 
merger of Proto-Indo-European (PIE) voiced aspirates (*D4) with voiced 
plain stops (*D), if it is accepted that they are Indo-European languages, 
which is a reasonable but not fully demonstrable proposition, and if 
proposed etymologies, which usually are based just on guesswork and 
speculation, are correct. For instance, in the ancient Macedonian proper 
name Bepevikn, considered to be the equivalent of the Greek proper name 
®epe-vikn, it is generally accepted that there is a first part Beps- (= bere-) 
in it and that that first part comes from PIE *b“er-.305 There are other words 
for which there is some testimony as to meaning, and _ thus 
etymologizability, allowing for an inference of a deaspiration of the PIE 
voiced aspirates; these include the forms given in (2): 


(2) a. Illyrian Deuadaia ‘satyr’ 
(Katicic 1976, 170-171; 
Tzitzilis 2007, 746), if it 
is connected with AGk. 
0d ‘rage’, and thus 
from a PIE *qhey- 

b. Thracian brutos ‘ale’, if 
connected with English 
broth (etc.), and thus 
from a PIE *bhyey- 


Armed with facts like these showing a change of *b4, *d’ etc. to plain 
voiced *b, *d etc., and thus a merger of *D4 and *D, one can construct a 
plausible contact explanation for these developments. For instance, the 
merger could have occurred if a substratum language had a two-stop 


system and this system prevailed in language shift due to first-language 
interference, as substratum speakers shifted to the target languages (in 
different areas in the Balkans); that is, it may be that such speakers could 
not hear the difference between, say, *b” and *b, or that they could not 
replicate the difference when they attempted to speak the target language. 
Alternatively, the merger could have spread if the speakers of one language 
innovated and speakers of other languages interacting with the innovating 
language accommodated to its pronunciation, thus failing to make the 
distinction more for sociolinguistic reasons than structuralist ones. Yet 
another scenario would be one involving ‘reverse interference’, where the 
first language of speakers is affected by their living in a dominant second 
language environment so that the features of the second language they use 
so regularly ‘bleed’ back into their first language; thus, if there had been a 
dominant innovating language with no D/D» distinction that was spoken as 
a second language by speakers of a first language that originally had a D/ 
Db distinction, over time the first language speakers could have come to 
using second language phonology in their first language, at least as far as 
the D/D® distinction is concerned. 

Of these scenarios, the first would be relevant for prehistoric language 
contact in the Balkans, but not for a sprachbund per se. The other two, 
however, would be relevant for a sprachbund, as it would involve 
continued and on-going interaction among speakers of different languages. 
However, two important caveats are in order: there are several non-Balkan 
Indo-European languages that show the merger of *D and *D® too, 
especially Balto-Slavic, Iranian, and Celtic, suggesting that the merger 
could have happened independently in the ancient Balkan languages; and, 
there are languages in the Balkans that do not show D4/D merger, 
especially Greek.306 This in itself need not be a problem, since it cannot be 
expected that every language in a sprachbund shows all of the features, and 
perhaps Greek was outside of whatever sprachbund there might have been; 
geography alone is not the issue, since most of Serbian fails to show many 
(modern) Balkan sprachbund features. Still, it would be a curious fact. 

In any case, though, the *D4/D merger is just a lone feature, and it is 
hard to build much of a case for a sprachbund on a single feature. Thus, 
there is a problem with taking this feature to be even suggestive of a 
sprachbund. There is also a problem as to our fragmentary knowledge of 
these languages, not to mention their pre-Balkan state, except insofar as 
they are Indo-European languages so that reconstructions for Proto-Indo- 
European provide some insight into their starting state. 


3Social conditions and sprachbunds 


Based on the foregoing, it is hard to say much about the ancient Balkans as 
a sprachbund based on purely linguistic evidence. However, perhaps most 
importantly, we need to ask whether the sort of social conditions that lead 
to a sprachbund were present in the ancient Balkans. Friedman & Joseph 
(2018, ch. 8.1—2) lay out the conditions for sprachbund formation, stating, 
as the quote given in § 1 indicates, that sprachbunds arise under conditions 
of sustained, intense, intimate contact among speakers, with multilateral (i. 
e. mutual) multilingualism. We know that there was contact in ancient 
times, but what we do not know for the ancient Balkans is the extent and 
nature of that contact; in particular, was it sprachbund-consistent and 
sprachbund-conducive? 

Based on modern Balkans, we expect to see in a sprachbund structural 
convergence but with so little information to go on about the languages of 
the ancient Balkans, nothing can really be said except of a very speculative 
nature. For instance, Thracian and I]lyrian are said to have had no infinitive 
in order to explain the absence of an infinitive in Albanian, on the 
assumption that one or both of them are ancestral to Albanian; but that 
involves circularity on top of speculation, and really gets us nowhere closer 
to understanding the Balkan past. 

With the modern Balkan sprachbund as a model, we might also expect 
a particular kind of lexical convergence involving conversationally based 
loans, what Friedman & Joseph (2014; 2018) call “E.R.I.C.” loans, those 
that are “Essentially Rooted In Conversation’”.307 Such loans include 
discourse particles and most notably, closed-class items that are often 
thought to be resistant to borrowing like pronouns and grammatical 
markers and adpositions and kinship terms and such; some examples are 
given in (3), where ‘OAGk’ stands for Ottoman-era Adrianople Greek, as 
described in Ronzevalle (1911): 


(3) Mod. Gk. uaapmtc ‘dad’ <— Turkish 
baba 
OAGKk. by ‘this’, kim ‘what?’ — 
Turkish bu, kim 
OAGk. gibj ‘like’ (postposition) — 
Turkish gibi 
Dialectal Mod. Gk. pedki(y) 
‘perhaps’ <— Turkish belki 


Armed with such loans as a diagnostic for the sort of contact that can give 
rise to sprachbunds, we can ask whether any loans like those occur in the 
ancient Balkans. Most of the loans that are documented involve material 
objects or toponyms, and thus are essentially cultural loans, but there is one 
example in Hesychius that may be noteworthy, namely a gloss that is said 
to be a non-Greek one, what is called ‘Eleian’, from the north-west of (S.) 
Greece, and takes the form Bpa with the meaning ‘brother’. It must be 
asked whether this word represents a loan, or whether it is an inheritance 
from PIE, if the language is Indo-European, or something else. If it is a 
loan, it would seem that it could be judged to be a kinship-term loan like 
baba in the modern Balkans, borrowed perhaps from a nursery-word 
clipping of a form cognate with #b- (or #b/-) cognate with Greek @pdétnp. 

Unfortunately, that is all there is, and while such a form might invite 
speculation, it does not really allow one to build much of a case. So it must 
be admitted that this line of investigation into a possible ancient 
sprachbund in the Balkans is essentially a dead end. 


4Taking a different approach 


Thus, another approach is needed, and in particular, instead of speculating 
based on scraps of evidence that essentially lead nowhere, a potentially 
more fruitful line of attach would be to focus on two Indo-European 
languages in the Balkans that might permit serious discussion about 
possible sprachbund conditions because we know a lot about them and 
about their (pre-)history. These two languages are Greek and Albanian. 
Greek, of course, is documented in the Balkans back to the 14th c. BC via 
the Linear B tablets which revealed Mycenaean Greek, and Albanian, even 
though only directly attested as of 1462, with substantial material coming 
only somewhat later in 1555, gives evidence, through clear loanwords, of 
prehistoric contacts with speakers of other languages in the area.308 

Moreover, as it happens, there are several features that Greek and 
Albanian share from the ancient period, centuries and possibly millennia 
before the modern sprachbund, which had its origins in the Ottoman period. 
It is known, for instance, that there was contact between Greek and 
Albanian in ancient times, because there are some old loanwords from 
Greek to be found in Albanian, as shown in (4): 


(4) lakér ‘cabbage’ (<— AGyavov ‘garden 
herbs’) 


mokéré ‘millstone’ (— paxava 
“instrument’) 
tarogzé ‘helmet’ (<— Bapaktov 
‘breastplate’ ) 


And, more importantly for exploring a possible ancient sprachbund in the 
Balkans, Greek and Albanian show various matching structural features or 
lexical features with grammatical import; some of these features are given 
in (5), with some discussion, the focus here being on ancient Greek, but 
with modern Greek data cited as needed: 


(5) a. the use of the IE modal 
negator *mé (*meH!) — 
Albanian mos (< 
*mekwid) / Greek un (< 
*mé) introducing 
tentative main-clause 
questions, a feature 
found in Albanian (as in 
(1)) and in ancient Greek 
(in (11), a usage that 
continues into modern 
Greek), but nowhere else 
in just this way in Indo- 
European, e. g.:309 


i, Mose nj 
NEG.QN him kno 
“Do you perhay 


b. in the simple past tense 
(aorist) of the passive 
voice, the occurrence of 
specifically active 
endings (Albanian Isg. - 
a, 288. -e, (etc.), ancient 
Greek Isg. -v, 2sg. -c, 
(etc.)), e. g. Albanian y 
lav-a / ancient Greek 
émAvOn-v ‘I was 
washed’, where other 
languages use middle 
voice endings (as in 


Gothic, e. g. baira-da 
‘was brought’), or 
innovate other endings 
(as in Indo-Iranian, e. g. 
Vedic Sanskrit asrqy-i 
“was heard’) or a 
periphrastic construction 
(as in Latin Jatus est ‘has 
been carried’).310 

the occurrence of an 
independent adverb/ 
adposition with the 
shape [me] meaning 
‘with’, Albanian me and 
modern Greek ps. This 
is potentially significant 
as there is no exact 
parallel anywhere else in 
the Indo-European 
family, though *me- 
does occur as the 
‘nucleus’ of forms like 
ete ‘with’ and Gothic 
(and Germanic more 
generally) mip.311 be has 
been claimed (see 
Horrocks 2010, 284 and 
Babiniotis 2010, s. v., 
endorsing an idea put 
forth earlier, e. g. by 
Hatzidakis 1892, 152) to 
be from std as a 
reanalysis (via 
resegmentation) of peta 
+ NEUT-PL as pé té + 
NEUT.PL (with té taken 
as definite article), but 
that seems rather ad hoc, 
and even though such 
developments occurred 


in ancient times, as for 
instance with kata, 
giving «a (as if ka # To 
...), they were highly 
sporadic and did not gain 
currency. By contrast, pe 
was Clearly successful, 
suggesting itwas not just 
the outcome of a 
sporadic process. Thus it 
cannot be ruledout that 
le is an archaism that 
has been a part of Greek 
since ancienttimes, just 
not attested until 
Medieval Greek,312 
which would mean 
thatAlbanian and Greek 
would be nearly unique 
within Indo-European 
inhaving an unextended 
*me ‘with’ as an 
independent form.313 
Still, the lateattestation 
of ps in Greek (footnote 
19 notwithstanding) 
could be takento mean 
that the presence of [me] 
‘with’ in both languages 
is a matterof contact, 
though which language 
is the donor and which 
the recipientmay be hard 
to decide. 


Thus, ancient Greek and Albanian converge in a matter of syntax (the use 
of *mé), a matter of verbal structure (the form of the passive past tense 
endings), and a matter of prepositional usage (*me, perhaps). Could these 
be contact-related points of convergence, indicative of an ancient 
sprachbund? Or, alternatively, are these just Indo-European dialect 


features? 

One way to address these questions is to consider whether there is any 
reason to think that Albanian and Greek might have a particular dialectal 
affinity within Indo-European. The usual view of Indo-European 
dialectology does not link Albanian and Greek into any special sort of 
subgroup, certainly not by some of the usual dialectological diagnostics 
that are often discussed within the Indo-European linguistics. For instance, 
the merger of *o and *a is found in Germanic and Balto-Slavic, and also 
Albanian, but not Greek (cf. Alb. naté ‘night’, Gk. v0&, both from PIE 
*nokvt-). Similarly, Greek shows the merger of Proto-Indo-European 
palatal stops (*k & g) with the velars (*k g g*), as in Italic, Celtic, and 
Germanic, while Albanian shows distinct reflexes of these sounds.314 
Further, under most interpretations, Greek shows the occurrence of the past 
tense prefix *e- in the form of the augment é-, whereas Albanian does not, 
and Greek vocalizes word-initial laryngeals, whereas Albanian does not. 
The distribution of these features can be summarized as in Table 1: 


Table 1: Indo-European Dialect Features 


Albanian Greek 
*o ~ *a merger: —_———_—_—_—K__:__=oSSSS 
*K ~ K merger: NO YES 
past tense augment: NO YES 
prothetic vowel from NO YES 


initial laryngeal 


Rather, using other diagnostics, one finds isoglosses connecting Greek and 
Armenian, e. g. the occurrence of a prothetic vowel from initial laryngeal 
(cf. avip / ayr ‘man’ < *Hner-), the presence of the augment, and various 
shared lexemes (e. g. mpa@Ktdc / erastank‘ ‘buttocks’). And, there are 
features connecting Albanian and Balto-Slavic, e. g. the lengthening of 
vowels before the voiced unaspirated stops of Proto-Indo-European (so- 
called ‘Winter’s Law’). Winter’s Law is needed for Albanian in order to 
explain, for instance, eré ‘smell’ from *6d-r-o- (with e from *0; cf. Latin 
odor, Greek Oop (< *od-sma), both with 6, which would otherwise give a 
in Albanian), and for Balto-Slavic in order to explain, for instance, forms 
like Russian vydra ‘otter’ from *id-r- (with y from *a; cf. *dd- in other 
languages, e. g. Greek Nowp ‘water’, where *7# would give Slavic »). 
Moreover, some seeming points of difference between Albanian and 
Greek might actually be shared features that are ‘hidden’. For instance, 
traces of an augment can be discerned for Albanian, as positing an augment 


allows for an explanation of the otherwise intervocalic < dh > outcome of 
*d in the aorist dha ‘s/ he gave’; that is, it can be taken to be the regular 
outcome of *e-dH3-(e)t, as otherwise, the outcome is anomalous.31s Thus a 
reassessment is needed of what is said above about the augment, and the 
line in Table 1 that reads: 


Albanian Greek 
past tense augment:NO YES 
is rather to be judged: 
past tense augment: YES YES 


Moreover, in any case the past tense augment might not be diagnostic of a 
particular relationship if it is an archaism, that is, it was a feature of Proto- 
Indo-European so that all of the Indo-European branches would have been 
like Greek and Albanian originally. The Old Irish use of the prefix no- in 
the past tense is instructive here; even if a different form, it serves the same 
function as the augment (cf. Watkins 1963, 16-17). 

The same can be said with regard to the matching of the Albanian 
negative element as- ‘no-’ (as in askush ‘no one’, asgjé ‘nothing’) with 
Greek ovkt ‘not’, both from *(ne) Hzoyu kid ‘not ever; not on your life’ 
(as suggested by Pedersen 1900 and Cowgill 1960, though without 
argumentation, and as argued for explicitly by Joseph 2002b). It might 
appear to be a dialectal isogloss within Indo-European, shared by Armenian 
with its negative marker oc’ (Cowgill 1960), but there may be traces of it as 
well in Old Norse eigi ‘not’ — though the details of development are not as 
‘clean’ as one would hope for — suggesting that it might rather be an 
archaism. That is, if the Germanic evidence can be resolved, then instead of 
being a dialectally restricted innovation within Indo-European, the negative 
phrase *(ne) H2oyu kid could be a feature of Proto-Indo-European, and 
thus inherited into Greek and Albanian. And, even the Winter’s Law vowel 
lengthening (V — V:/__D) that Albanian shares with Balto-Slavic may not 
be a ‘significant’ shared innovation because it may just be a reflection of a 
phonetically natural lengthening before voiced obstruents; note the parallel 
in English, as in bad / bat ([be:d] / [bzt]).316 

Moreover, there are other matchings between Greek and Albanian that 
are clearly retentions and thus, as shared inheritances, say nothing about 
any possible special connection between the two languages. These include: 


(6) a. a distinction between 
modal and non-modal 


negation (mos VS. s’/nuk 
~ WN VS. OD), as it is 
found in Indo-Iranian, in 
Hittite, in Armenian, and 
in Latin 

b. the form of modal 
negator itself (*meH,), 
found in Armenian (mi) 
and Indo-Iranian (mda), 
and indirectly in Latin 
(né, if it represents *ne 
influenced by *meH)) 

c. suppletion between the 
present and aorist with 
some verbs, most 
notably ‘bring’ bie / 
prur- (Geg: prun-) ~ 
épw / YveyK- < PIE 
*pher- | *(pro)-Hnek-, 
found also in Celtic (Old 
Irish ber- / ro-ucc) 

d. special endings for 
medio-passive voice 
forms in the present 
system, e. g. “seem”: 


dukem oO poaivonar 
dukesh oO aivy (< *paivecat ) 
duket oO aivEetar 


where the same endings are found in, e. g. Sanskrit (as in labh-e / lab- 
ha-se | labha-te ‘take’). 


Thus from a dialectological perspective, based on these features, it is hard 
to make a case for an Albanian-Greek dialect affinity within Indo- 
European, so that the structural matchings noted in (5) could well be taken 
as sprachbund evidence, i. e. as telltale signs of intense contact at an early 
period between speakers of Albanian and speakers of Greek. 

Still, there is at least one other matter of considerable detail that 
possibly offers a more telling feature, namely what emerges from the 


composition of Albanian sot ‘today’ and sonte ‘tonight’. In particular, as 
argued first in Joseph (2013), it is generally agreed that sonte represents 
so-, whatever that may be, plus a reduced form of naté ‘night’, and sot 
represents so- with a form of dité ‘day’ .317 Determining the source of so- is 
what provides the key to this possibly more telling Albanian-Greek feature. 
To find the source, it is essential to start with ancient Greek onpepov (Attic 
TiWEpov) ‘today’, which is built on the word for ‘day’, duap / hépa, a 
lexeme which is restricted within Indo-European to Greek and Armenian 
(awr), together with a deictic element *Ai- (cf. Lithuanian Sis ‘this’); from 
*ki-amer- ‘this day’, the phonetic form *kj-dmer- would have arisen 
regularly. Importantly, from that form, which in Greek terms, inasmuch as 
Greek is a classic centum language, would have been *j-amer-, it seems 
that a reanalysis (resegmentation) to *kjd-mer- occurred, since an element 
*kja-, with no other basis as a deictic in Indo-European, figured in a 
temporal composite with ‘year’: oftsc (Attic titéc) “this year’.318 

Turning now to Albanian, a ready source for so- is *kja-,319 but there is 
no likely source for *-d- in *kja- in anything connected to dité; therefore, it 
seems best to assume that Albanian once had *damer- ‘day’, the lexeme 
otherwise found only in Greek and Armenian, and that later, *diti- (cf. dité 
‘day’) was substituted in for *admer-, replacing the opaque part of the 
composite for ‘today’ with a more transparently ‘day’-related form. To 
suppose that the *Aja- created in Greek was borrowed into Albanian seems 
difficult for two reasons: first, the creation of *sja-must have happened 
very early in Greek since a reflex of it shows up in Mycenaean Greek (see 
318) and there is no guarantee that a form that would have been 
independent enough to allow for development of an -o- in Albanian would 
have had a consonantism that could yield the s- of sot/sonte; second, 
borrowing of just an affix without the rest of the form seems somewhat 
unlikely, and if the whole form were borrowed, it is not clear why the 
Albanization of the form through the substituting in of *diti- would have 
left *kja- intact rather than segmenting it as *kj-amer- or *ki-amer. These 
considerations mean that the reanalysis of *X-amer- as *Xd-mer- is 
probably best taken as a development that occurred independently in 
Albanian and in Greek. 

But what is to be made of the occurrence of *admer-, then, in both Greek 
and Albanian? It is hard to see the use of *dmer- as a shared retention, 
since it is not a widely distributed term across Indo-European. Nor is the 
use of *amer- likely to be an independent innovation in each language, as it 
is not clear where it would have come from. And, it is difficult to see it as a 
borrowing, since it is not a cultural item as are other old Albanian words 


from Greek. So the occurrence of *amer- in these two languages, and 
Armenian as well, would seem best taken as an innovation shared by these 
three languages, and a significant one at that. Thus, the innovations seen 
here in sot/sonte and onpepov/ot|tes are the key to the positing of an old 
connection between Albanian and Greek, namely the sharing of the 
restricted word for ‘day’. 


5Assessment and conclusion: what can these 
facts mean? 


To sum up, there appear to be many shared features between Albanian and 
Greek, but they raise various questions. Some are retentions (e. g. the form 
and basic prohibitive function of mos/py), and thus are neither 
dialectologically revealing nor indicative of sprachbund-like convergence. 
Some may be borrowings (e. g. prepositional me/us), but without a clear 
indication as to whether they are old or recent; if recent, then they would be 
relevant only for the present-day (i. e. Ottoman-era Balkan sprachbund), 
while if old, then they could be indicative of sprachbund-like contact, but 
also of a dialectological link within Indo-European between Greek and 
Albanian. Finally, some may be innovations (e. g. the question use of mos/ 
uy), but as all are old (that is, found in ancient Greek) it is unclear if they 
are borrowings or shared, or even independent, innovations. Only the 
matching in sot/onpEpov, showing need for *amar, is unassailably a shared 
innovation, though other old features, if innovations, may well be further 
evidence for a Greek-Albanian dialectological link. 

Thus, the examination of various shared features between Greek and 
Albanian yields no ‘smoking gun’ pointing definitively to a prehistoric 
zone of intense contact involving these languages, and therefore no 
evidence for a prehistoric Balkan sprachbund. Rather, new views emerge 
from the foregoing discussion not only of the contact relation between the 
two languages (e. g. perhaps the me/ye prepositional convergence) but 
possibly a deep — that is to say, old — dialectological one as well, based 
(largely) on sot/sonte, onepov, and *amer. Nonetheless, if even some of 
the matchings between ancient Greek and Albanian are due to contact, then 
an ancient sprachbund is not to be ruled out, and the sifting of features 
hinted at here would be a start towards a better understanding of such a 
prehistoric construct, but only as far as Greek and Albanian are 
concerned.320 

Indeed, if we knew more about the other languages in the ancient 


Balkans, specifically more about their structure and all aspects of their 
lexicon, then we would be in a better position to make a more definitive 
assessment concerning a prehistoric Balkan sprachbund. But as things 
stand, all we have is some tantalizing bits of evidence, and some suggestive 
indications, but nothing more, an unsatisfying situation but a realistic one, 
given the state of our knowledge. 
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The Dialectal Variety of Epirus321 


1Introduction 


Epirus (“Hzetpoc, Doric “Ameipoc)322 was geographically placed on the 
fringe of the Greek world and remained almost until the (early) Hellenistic 
period on the sidelines of the political, socio-economic and cultural 
developments that characterized the southern Greek city-states and their 
overseas colonies from as early as the Archaic period.323 In that respect, 
Epirus shows clear similarities to neighboring Greek regions, such as 
Macedonia, Aetolia and Acarnania, which also stayed out of the limelight 


of Greek history until a relatively late period; but this ‘coincidence’ is 
hardly surprising perhaps, given that Epirus was closely related to those 
areas, and in fact not only in political and economic terms, but also in a 
cultural and linguistic manner (see (2) below). 

Our current knowledge of the ancient history of Epirus has been 
significantly boosted over the past few decades by numerous studies, which 
have been underpinned to a large extent by the ongoing archaeological 
research in both Greece and S. Albania.324 Nonetheless, there is no really 
up-to-date comprehensive work which would incorporate all those recent 
archaeological advances, namely a follow-up to Hammond (1967), which is 
still a major reference work for the archaeology and topography of Epirus, 
even though inevitably outdated to some extent nowadays. Even more, 
there is no modern linguistic account of Epirus, namely in the sense of a 
holistic approach which would extend beyond a non-piecemeal description 
of the basic features of the epichoric variety in the context of a major 
dialect family (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1985) and/or would take full advantage 
of recently published epigraphic corpora, e. g. from Dodona (Lhéte 2006; 
Dakaris et al. 2013), Bouthrotos (Cabanes et al. 1995-2016, vol. II (2007)), 
etc. 

A complete (socio-)linguistic ‘mapping’ of Epirus as a sociolinguistic 
area (cf. e. g. Bubenik 1989) on the basis of the available evidence is 
obviously a work of a different scale and would necessarily focus not only 
on the description of the language of the local texts in its diachronic 
development but also on possible cases of dialectal and linguistic contact/ 
affinities, registers (in inscriptions), etc. But as a matter of fact, it is far 
from certain whether such a comprehensive study is yet feasible, at least as 
far as certain linguistic fields and/or geographic areas are concerned (cf. 
also Garcia Ramon in this volume for some more general remarks and 
reservations about the real potential of this form of linguistic analysis in the 
context of Greek dialectology).325 In that respect, this paper primarily aims 
at providing a concise, but up-to-date account of the epichoric variety of 
Epirus on the basis of the available epigraphic texts. On the other hand, an 
attempt will be made at sketching out the position of the local sub-dialect in 
the context of the Greek dialects and dialect families, but also beyond 
them, i. e. this study will occasionally also touch upon aspects of dialect/ 
language contact, although normally in the form of an aside/excursus (cf. 
4.2.4). 


2Historical context 


Epirus was a remote and largely mountainous territory to the north-west of 
the classical Greek world. The boundaries of Epirus, especially to the north 
cannot be determined with accuracy nowadays due to their instability 
throughout ancient times, but also because of the coexistence of the Greek 
population(s) with non-Greek peoples, notably the Illyrians: note, for 
instance, that Apollonia, originally a Corinthian colony, is considered part 
of Epirus by some later ancient historians (Strabo 2.5.40, 16.2.43), whereas 
some others, of equally or even later times, place it within Illyria 
(Stephanus Byzantius 105.20, 214.9). Nonetheless, one may say with some 
degree of certainty that from the 4 c. BC onwards the geographic 
boundaries of Epirus were by and large set as follows: the so-called 
Keraunia or Akrokeraunia mountain range to the north (modern-day S. 
Albania), the Ambracian Gulf to the south, the Pindus (Pindos) mountain 
range to the east, and the Ionian Sea to the west (Strabo 7.7.5; cf. 
Hammond 1967, 3-45; Hammond in C4H III.1 (1982), 619-624; 
Hammond 2012; Cabanes 1988b, 90-99; Cabanes 1989; Cabanes 2011; 
Cabanes et al. 1995-2016, vol. III (2016), 85 ff.; Funke et al. 2004, 338— 
339).326 

Epirus and its population are described by the ancient historians in a 
variegated and occasionally confusing manner. In the earliest texts, Epirus 
is normally mentioned in general terms or with regard to specific places of 
pan-Hellenic acclaim; for instance, Epirus is named in Homer in relation to 
the oracle of ‘wintry’ (6voysipepoc) Dodona (e. g. //. 2.749-750, 16.233— 
235); cf. also a mention of the Acheron River (Od. 10.513). Epirus is also 
mentioned, in a more positive manner, in Hesiod’s (?) Eoiae (fr. 97) as well 
as in Pindar (Nem. 4.51—53). Early historiographers and historians such as 
Hellanicus (fr. 83), Hecataeus (FGrH 1 F 26), and especially Herodotus 
(5.92), who makes a reference to the nekyomanteion of Ephyra, mention 
the area as well; etc. 

Classical (and later) historians, though, offer more extensive accounts 
and refer now to the population of Epirus too: Herodotus (7.176) argues 
that the Thessalians came over from Thesprotia (cf. also some references to 
the relationship between Epirus and Thessaly in the papers by Hatzopoulos 
and Helly in this volume), while Thucydides (2.80.5—-6) mentions three 
major Epirote tribes, i. e. Chaones (: Chaonians), Thesprotoi (: 
Thesprotians) and Molossoi (: Molossians), who are dubbed 
‘barbarians’,327 while the first two ones are also called dBaciAevtot “not 
tuled by a king’.328 On the other hand, Theopompus (F'GrH 2b.115. 


F382) mentions fourteen Epirote tribes (44 c. BC), of which only the three 


most prominent ones (plus the Cassopeans who are considered, however, a 
sub-tribe of the Thesprotoi) are named explicitly as a matter of fact.329 
Strabo (7.7. 8) confirms the high number of Epirote tribes and in fact 
names eleven of them (the ‘missing’ three were probably assigned to 
neighboring Upper (= West) Macedonia); on the other hand, he seems to 
imply that Epirus was not originally (at least) a proper part of the Greek 
world since the Ambracian Gulf is considered by him (and others) the 
northern frontier of the Greek world, while at the same time, it is also 
mentioned as the southern boundary of Epirus (with the Keraunia 
mountains as its northern limit).330 In another passage, Strabo adds: 
Axapvoviac 6& Kai AitwAiacg [ta] Gv Osompwtoi Kai Kacomzaior Kai 
Apgiroyou kai Moaottoi kai Adaptec, “Haeipotucd é0vn (7.7.1).331 Later 
historians, e. g. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 20.10.1), Pausanias 
(1.11.7-1.12.2), Eutropius (2.11.5—6) consider the Epirotes proper Greeks 
(see Franke 1955, 3 ff.; Hammond 1967, 399 ff. and 2000; Cabanes 1976 
and 1988b; De Simone 1985, 48 ff.; Dieterle 2007, passim; Funke 2000, 
113 ff.; etc.).332 

Malkin (2001) argues that these conflicting views by ancient historians 
may be interpreted by means of a triple-viewpoint scheme: (1) the ‘external’ 
view of the (southern) Greeks who colonized the coastline of Epirus (e. g. 
Corinthians in Ambracia, etc.) and considered the indigenous Epirotes (in 
the hinterland) barbarians; (ii) the ‘external’ (again) view of ancient Greek 
historians and geographers who considered the Epirotes barbarians on the 
grounds that down to classical times they lacked the fundamental city(- 
state) institution(s) of the Greek world; (iii) the ‘internal’ view of the royal 
houses and aristocratic families of Epirus that attempted to establish links 
to the southern Greek world on the basis of a mythological genealogy, 
primarily the vdotot (‘homeward journeys’) of certain Trojan War 
heroes.333 

The history and political organization of Epirus down to Roman times 
may be summarized as follows: (a) an early period without any (well- 
known) institutions; (b) the period of the ‘League (Kovtvdév) of the 
Molossoi’ (ca. 400—-330/328 BC); (c) the period of the ‘Alliance 
(Zvupayia) of the Epirotes’ (328-232 BC) which marked the heyday of 
Epirus as a political power, especially during the reign of Pyrrhus (306— 
302, 297-272 BC); (d) the period of the kingship-free ‘League (Kow6v) of 
the Epirotes’ (232-167 BC) when Epirote power dwindled but Epirus 
remained important as a staunch ally of the Macedonians, and normally 
opposed to the traditionally hostile Aetolian League and their Roman 
allies.334 The defeat of Macedonia and its Epirote allies in the Third 


Macedonian War (168 BC) led to the large-scale destruction of Epirus by 
the victorious legions of L. Aemilius Paulus in the following year.335 The 
year 27 BC marks the formal integration of Epirus, in the form of a 
province, into the Roman State (cf. Franke 1955 and 1961; Hammond 
1967, 399-705; Cabanes 1976, 198-396; Sakellariou 1997, 46-113; 
Antonetti 2010; Meyer 2013 and 2015; cf. also CAA III.1 (1982, 632-642 
(N. G. L. Hammond), 839-843 (R. A. Crossland)), I.3 (1982, 261-273 
(N. G. L. Hammond)), VI (1994, 422-443 (N. G. L. Hammond)), VII.2 
(1989, 456-485 (P. R. Franke)).336 


3Epirus: language-related sources and studies 


In spite of some ancient testimonies (see (2) above), the epigraphic 
evidence from the late Archaic period (6 — 5th c. BC) onwards indicates 
that the population of Epirus proper at least spoke a dialectal variety akin to 
the so-called ‘North-West (NW) Doric’ (or ‘North-West Greek’) (see (4) 
below). Nonetheless, one would hardly think of a homogeneous linguistic 
area, given on the one hand, the presence of southern Greek colonies 
(Elean, e. g. Pandosia, but also Corinthian, e. g. Ambracia) along the 
coastline — note also Acarnania and Aetolia to the south as well as 
Macedonia and Thessaly to the (north-)east — and on the other, the contact 
with other languages, notably Illyrian to the north. 

Our current knowledge of the Greek-Illyrian contacts in the area of S. 
Illyria and N. Epirus is rather limited due to the paucity of the available 
evidence; onomastics, namely anthroponyms, tribal names and toponyms, 
is the most favorable, if not the only available source of information at the 
moment. Nonetheless, the ongoing research on old and new evidence may 
offer some fresh insights (cf. Cabanes 1988b, 102-103; Cabanes 1993b; 
Lhéte 2011).337 In that respect, any assumptions about an extensive 
linguistic and/or ethnic-cultural ‘assimilation’ trend, especially in the early 
periods, ensuing from political-military advances in one or the opposite 
direction are tantamount to plain guesswork.338 In general, one may assume 
with reason that a certain degree of bilingualism did exist,339 although it is 
difficult to know what the precise linguistic impact of one language on 
another was like (Illyrian normally serving as a substrate/adstrate language 
to Greek (?); cf. the short discussion about onomastics in (4.2.3, 4.2.4) in 
particular).340 Nonetheless, as it becomes clear from the epigraphic texts, 
however late in date, the geographic range of use for the Greek language 
gradually expanded northwards making significant inroads into Illyrian 


territory.341 

On the other hand, the study of the language of the Greek inscriptions 
from Epirus looks like a more tangible, however difficult, goal since there 
is abundant epigraphic evidence from this area. Nonetheless, the texts 
(public texts, oracular tablets, funerary inscriptions, manumission texts, 
etc.) demonstrate a number of features (formulas, technical-special 
vocabulary, etc.) which increase the degree of difficulty for any detailed 
dialectal analysis. On top of this, one must also take into account the fact 
that while the earliest texts normally come from Corinthian colonies like 
Ambracia or from Dodona, which were certainly not representative sites of 
the whole of Epirus; on the other hand, most epigraphic texts date to the 
late Classical/Hellenistic period, i. e. to a time when the impact of a 
supraregional NW Doric koina was already felt, even though the Attic- 
Ionic koine eventually established itself in the region at a later time, i.e. in 
ca. Istc. AD. 


3.1Sources 


Epirus was one of those areas of the Greek world (cf. also Macedonia, 
Pamphylia, Aetolia, etc.) which practically lacked documentation until the 
Classical period (barring the oracular tablets from Dodona). In fact, Epirus, 
and more generally western Greece (Aetolia, Acarnania, Amphilochia), 
lagged behind other North-West-Doric-speaking areas (e. g. Delphi, W. 
Locris) in terms of early written records (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1985, 17-36; 
Bile 2006, 84-85). 

More specifically, the available epigraphic material from Epirus is 
unevenly distributed through time and across space.342 Dodona, by virtue 
of its double religious and political-administrative status, stands out as the 
most important location for written sources (at least until its destruction by 
the Romans in 167 BC); in fact, this is not true only in terms of the size of 
the corpus of oracular tablets (the earliest date to mid-6t c. BC) but also 
with regard to a non-insignificant number of stone and bronze public 
inscriptions (treaties, laws, decrees) from the 4th c. BC onwards.343. 

Other important locations for epigraphic material in Epirus include the 
Corinthian colony of Ambracia (6 c. BC onwards), Bouthrotos (ca. 34 c. 
BC onwards), Phoinike, Cassope (Kassope/-a), Photike, Nicopolis (post 31 
BC), etc.344 It need hardly be said that epigraphic material predating the 4th 
c. BC and originating from outside Dodona or the southern Greek colonies 
of the Epirote coastline is a rare phenomenon. 345 


3.2Studies 


The epichoric variety of Epirus has been studied in various works;346 but 
this has usually been done in the context of more general studies on 
(ancient) Greek dialectology or at least on a major dialectal family, notably 
Doric (especially North-West). The old work by Salonius (1911) is of little 
use nowadays. Bechtel (1923, 78-86) devotes more space and is more 
useful, however inevitably outdated too. Thumb & Kieckers (1932, 312- 
315) is also old and concise, but not to be dispensed with by any means. On 
the other hand, Méndez Dosuna (1985, passim) remains fundamental, 
although it refers to Epirote in the context of NW Doric (cf. also Méndez 
Dosuna 2007a and 2014, which are more up-to-date, yet concise accounts). 
Bartonék (1972, 67-68), Bubenik (1989, 21—22, 117-134, 196-199) and to 
some extent Bile (2006) offer some additional useful information. Last but 
by no means least, Lh6éte (2006) and Dakaris et a/. (2013) are two most 
important recent studies which offer us a real wealth of information on the 
basis of the oracular tablets from Dodona. Even though the oracular corpus 
has a multidialectal character, it seems to offer us sometimes a glimpse of 
possible Epirote features and perhaps of potential intra-Epirote (?) dialectal 
differences (see (4.2.3) below). 


4Language and script in Epirus 


There is an overall consensus nowadays that the Greek-speaking population 
of Epirus, despite its fragmentation into major (Molossoi, Thesprotoi, 
Chaones) and minor (Athamanes (Athamanians), Atintanes, Paroraioi, 
Tymphaioi, etc.) tribes, spoke a North-West Doric variety akin to that of 
numerous neighboring populations of central and western Greece (Aetolia, 
Acarnania, Locris, Phocis, Doris; cf. also certain affinities with the dialects 
of Elis and Macedonia), even though there were obviously some inevitable 
local peculiarities (see (4.2.3) below). In fact, the contact with non-Greek 
populations (Illyrians) in the northern part of Epirus may have further 
boosted sub-dialectal variation in this part of the region at least (e. g. 
lexicon), although we lack any concrete evidence, especially outside the 
field of onomastics. 


4.1Alphabet 


The earliest use of the Greek alphabet in Epirus must probably be dated to 


the late 72 c. BC when Ambracia was founded by the Corinthians on its 
southern coast.347 Hence, it is no coincidence that some of the earliest 
epigraphic texts (6th — Sth c. BC) from Epirus come from this location, 
alongside Dodona of course (cf. oracular tablets and inscriptions engraved 
on bronze votives from the 6th c. BC already) nor is it a matter of chance 
that the shapes of the letters resemble to a large extent those of the 
Corinthian alphabet (cf. Jeffery (& Johnston) 1990, 228—229).348 

On the other hand, Lhéte (2006, 329-335) has argued with reason that 
we do not know in essence how many alphabets were in use in Epirus 
between the 6th and the 4t c. BC, namely before the time of the earliest 
proper Epirote texts.349 The Dodona Jamellae, for instance, present a 
variety of alphabets, which should be related to the diverse background of 
the inquirers (Epirus, Corinth and its colonies, such as Corcyra and 
Ambracia, Thessaly, western and central Greece, Magna Graecia; etc.).350 
In the earliest oracular texts, for instance, we find the characteristic ‘blue’ 
alphabet (in accordance with A. Kirchhoff’s color map (1863/1887)), 
which was inter alia used in Corinth too; but primarily, we come across a 
‘local’ alphabet which relies on the ‘red’ alphabet (Euboean),351 e. g. <W> 
= /kh/, but is somewhat differentiated due to some epichoric peculiarities: 
cf. e. g. the asymmetric <A> (Méndez Dosuna 2008, 55).352 Sometimes, 
these two alphabets (‘blue’ — ‘red’) coexist on the two sides (obverse — 
reverse) of a lead tablet (Lhéte 2006, 212—214) or may even be combined 
in the context of the one and the same text (cf. e. g. no. 109A, in Dakaris et 
al. 2013, vol. I, 46—47).353 

From the end of the 5 c. BC onwards, inscriptions in Dodona display a 
more ‘regular’ letter shape, e. g. the Corinthian <X> letter-sign with the 
four strokes — in the local alphabet, though, it normally has three strokes — 
or the <H> letter-sign, which also makes its appearance now, although it 
looks more like an <N> letter, since Corinthian <B> (: a smaller, often 
pointed B-like letter; cf. fn. 350) is gradually being phased out (cf. Jeffery 
(& Johnston) 1990, 229; Lhéte 2006, 330-334). The shape of some letters 
continued changing of course, but from the 4th c. BC onwards the 
(Milesian-)Attic (‘(post-)Euclidean’) alphabet also made its appearance in 
texts in Epirus and gradually drove all the other alphabets out of use (cf. 
Lhéte 2006, 330-335; Guarducci 1987, 54, 295—297; Meyer 2013, 18-45). 


4.2Language 


4.2.1North-West Doric 


The so-called ‘North-West (NW) Doric’ or ‘North-West Greek’ was a 
supraregional dialectal variety that was in broad use in large parts of central 
and west Greece down to the late Hellenistic times at least; in fact, it even 
managed to counter the pressure of Attic-Ionic koine until the 1st/2nd ¢, 
AD.354 It was closely related to Doric (proper) spoken in most parts of the 
Peloponnese (Messenia, Laconia, Argolid, Corinth, etc.), the Saronic Gulf, 
many S. Aegean islands (e. g. Melos, Thera, Crete, the Dodecanese), south- 
west Asia Minor, a number of Doric colonies in Magna Graecia, etc. The 
North-West group together with Doric (proper) formed the so-called ‘West 
Greek’ major dialectal group (or simply ‘Doric’ if we adopt instead the 
terms ‘North-West Doric’ and ‘Doric proper’ respectively). However, the 
term ‘North-West Doric’ is considered more accurate nowadays (cf. 
Méndez Dosuna 1985 (title)) since there is more emphasis on the many 
features that are common to both groups rather than on their less numerous 
and largely secondary differences.355 In fact, Méndez Dosuna (1985, 508 
ff.) argued that North-West Doric was more of an area of dialectal 
convergence than a proper dialectal group ab initio, as most previous 
scholars had argued, and classified the various NW Doric varieties into four 
subgroups. 356 

The earliest epigraphic texts (6th — 5th c. BC) provide us with a large 
number of NW Doric features (over sixty, according to Méndez Dosuna 
1985, 36-257) from all major linguistic fields, but especially from 
phonology and morphosyntax; however, only a small number of them can 
be deemed exclusive to NW Doric.357 With regard to vocalism in particular, 
NW Doric belongs to the so-called ‘Doris mitior’ variety (cf. fn. 353).358 

Méndez Dosuna classified the features of NW Doric into four basic 
groups (1985, 36-257; 2014; cf. also Thumb & Kieckers 1932, 250-315): 


A. Features that are shared (isoglosses) with other (neighboring) Doric 

varieties. 

These include the two most emblematic features of Doric: 

l.preservation of /a:/ (vs. Attic-Ionic /a:/ > /e:/ <H>), e. g. wa’ tmp 
‘mother’; 

2.preservation of ti, e. g. 3sg. did@Ti ‘(s)he gives’, 3pl. Eyovti ‘they have’; 
etc. 


In addition, they share a number of other important features: 

3.nom. pl. toi, tai (masc.-fem. definite article); 

4./a(:)/ + /e, e:, ei/ > /e:/ <E(1)> or /e:/ <H>, e. g. mepmri ‘(s)he asks’ (a 
very common form in the oracular tablets from Dodona); cf. Att. 


emEpoOta-G; 

5./a:/ + /o(:)/ — /a:/, e. g. gen. pl. Aneipmtév ‘of the Epirotes’ (cf. Att. 
"Hreipotov); 

6.‘Doric’ future -(o)éo, e. g. dmode1Géw and future-aorist forms with a <-€> 
stem for verbs in -Ga, e. g. aor. édikagav (cf. Att. édikacav);359 

7.1pl. -yEc (cf. Att. -ev), e. g. c6m@Kapec (cf. Att. E5opeEv); 

8.infinitive in -pev, ec. g. dduEev, THULAOH LEV (cf. Att. dodvat, TYULNOTVvaL); 

9.conditional conjunction ai (cf. Att. si), modal particle «a (cf. Att. dv); 

10.temporal adverbs in -Ka, e. g. T6Ka, TOKa, and locative adverbs in -é1, e. 
g. avtei (Epirus; cf. Att. adtod); etc. 


B. Features that appear in non-Doric varieties too (Thessalian, Boeotian, 

Arcadian, Euboean Ionic, Elean), e. g.: 

l.shortening (?) of the diphthong -@ into -ol, e. g. tot AokAamuoi 
(Epirus);360 

2.év + acc. (cf. Att. sig + acc.) for direction / movement to a place, e. g. év 
Axapvaviav, év Aakedaipova (note the Epirote ‘exception’, though 
(4.2.2)); etc. 


C. Features shared with Elean (not always exclusively, e. g. no. 3 below): 

1.athematic dat. pl. -otc (but also -(e0)o1), e. g. dy@votc, PEpdvtots (cf. Att. 
Gyo, mépovot); note here again, though, the Epirote ‘exception’ 
(4.2.2); 

2.-ap- < -ep- (until the 4th c. BC), e. g. mdpnv (cf. Att. mépetwv; but note 
iapdc, iapevc and the like in Doric too); 

3.60 > oT, e. g. LisTMLA; 

4.medio-pass. ppl. -eipevoc (cf. Att. -eduevoc/-obpevoc) for verbs in -éa; 
etc.361 


D. Features that are not exclusive to NW Doric: 

l.apocope in prepositions, e. g. &y (= &v’) Kooo@t ‘(on) Kossos’ (Epirus) 
(cf. Méndez Dosuna 2007c, 183-184); 

2.preservation of the intervocalic semivowel /w/ (<F>), particularly in the 
earliest inscriptions, e. g. masc. ppl. éFév ‘letting, permitting’ (Epirus, 
5th ¢. BC);362 

3.preservation of the (etymologically justified) aspiration (/h/-), particularly 
in the earliest inscriptions; 

4./-ss-/ (or /s-/ at the beginning of the word), /z/ <— plosive (voiceless 
(aspirate) / voiced respectively) + semivowel (/j/, /w/), e. g. TwiocOV 
(cf. Att. yttov); 


5.3pl. act. pres. imp. -vt@ (-vt@v in Delphi), e. g. mapapewdavto 
(Bouthrotos); 

6.acc. pl. -ec instead of -ac in the athematic declension, e. g. tétopss (cf. 
Att. téttapac); etc. 


Among these important features one may single out a few that are 
characteristic of the North-West Doric group and differentiate it from Doric 
proper (cf. B, C, D above): 1. 60 > ot; 2. -ep- > -ap-; 3. dat. sg. -o1 (instead 
of -mt) in the o-stem nouns; 4. dat. pl. -oic (& -goo01) in the athematic 
declension; 5. acc. pl. -gc¢ (in lieu of -ac) in the athematic declension; 6. 
medio-pass. ppl. -eyevoc. Obviously, all these features do not really co- 
occur across all the areas of the North-West dialect group: for instance, 
only one of them is (so far) attested in Acarnania, but as many as five may 
be found in Delphi, while in Epirus it is only no. 3 and to a very small 
degree (perhaps) no. 4 that are present (Méndez Dosuna 1985, 333-506; 
2014; cf. also Bile 2006, 84-87; Douthe 2014, 107-109). 

On the other hand, Bubenik (1989, 124-134) opted for a different 
classification on the basis of the distribution of ten basic dialectal features 
of the North-West dialectal group: (a) three traits should be deemed 
representative of West Greek (: Doric) in general, namely nom. pl. toi, tai 
(masc.-fem. definite article), 3pl. imp. “- vtwv and the form iapds (cf. (C.2) 
above, though); (b) two other features pertaining to North-West Greek (: 
NW Doric) in particular, i. e. dat. sg. -o1 (o-stem nouns) and nom. pl. 
Laptvpot (instead of the more regular paptupss); (c) one feature, dat. pl. - 
otc (athematic declension) is thought to be characteristic of Aetolia in 
particular, while another one, -«1- (in forms of contract verbs in -em) was in 
currency in Delphi; (d) finally, three more features are exclusively related 
to anthroponyms: uncontracted -so- in gen. sg. of personal names with a 
sigmatic stem in *-es and *-ewes plus ‘height dissimilation’ (?) (€0 > €v) in 
anthroponyms beginning with Ogo-, KAgo- and Néo-, e. g. KAsvpuayoc.363 

As far as Epirus is concerned, however, we do not really find — barring 
a few exceptions — some of these salient features of North-West Greek, 
namely athematic dat. pl. -o1c, 3pl. imp. “- vtmv (but note e. g. 
mapapEetwvevt@ in Bouthrotos; Cabanes 1976, 567, no. 44), the forms iapdc 
and paptvpot as well as the contract medio-pass. ppl. forms in -ét-.364 On 
the other hand, the nom. pl. forms toi, tai (masc.-fem. definite article) do 
occur, although rarely: note a pronoun form toide from Dodona: late 4th 
(Cabanes) rather than 2™4 ((?) Bubenik 1989, 129) c. BC: (S)GDI HU, no. 
1351; Cabanes 1976, 580-581, no. 55; SEG 54, 574). 


4.2.2The North-West koina 


The North-West Doric variety has often been viewed as the abstract 
common denominator of the epichoric North-West Doric varieties. In fact, 
the North-West Doric area was characterized by some degree of 
differentiation from one place to another, even though most differences 
were rather secondary and could not really hinder mutual understanding, e. 
g. between a speaker from Epirus and another from W. Locris. But in any 
case, some small degree of linguistic accommodation may have been 
required on certain occasions. 365 

In the course of time (basically 3™4 — 24d c¢, BC), a supraregional North- 
West common variety (: NW koina) made its appearance, especially in 
official texts of the Aetolian League. The reasons behind this phenomenon 
were both linguistic and extralinguistic: on the one hand, the propagation of 
the Attic-Ionic koine after its adoption by Macedonia as an administrative 
language; on the other, the political unification of a large part of central and 
west Greece in the form of the Aetolian League (note a similar tendency 
towards political unification in Epirus around the same time; cf. (2) above), 
which brought about the use of a common variety, especially in the decrees 
and other official texts of the Aetolian League, which have so far been 
found in W. Locris, Phocis, Phthiotis and elsewhere (Bubenik 1983; 1989, 
193-213; 2014; see also the papers by Bubenik, Garcia Ramon (partly) and 
Striano respectively in this volume for a more comprehensive approach to 
the phenomenon of the NW Doric koina and the Doric koinai in 
general).366 It looks likely that the local varieties of Aetolia and Delphi had 
a more pronounced role in the formation of the NW koina, at least as this 
variety occurs in official texts — note also here the prominent role of the 
Aetolians within the League; but one should not downplay the impact of 
the Attic-Ionic koine, which was both a model for and a rival of the NW 
koina on both a linguistic and an extralinguistic (: political-ideological) 
level (Bubenik 1989, 196-198; Bubenik 2014; Brixhe 2006, 44-45; Douthe 
2014, 100, 107-109). 

The NW koina was based on the more general features of NW Doric, 
apparently via the elimination of some less common traits through the 
common linguistic mechanisms of accommodation, leveling, etc. in the 
course to the emergence of any koine/koina (see Minon 2014a, 1-18 
(‘Introduction’) on the role of those mechanisms). One ought to note, 
though, that some features of the North-West koina (e. g. athematic dat. pl. 
-Olc) appear in other areas too, such as Kephallenia (Cephalonia), Ithaca, 
parts of the Peloponnese, and even farther away, e. g. Crete, Magna 


Graecia, etc. However, one can hardly tell whether those shared features 
always consist a form of parallel development or may be due to a partial 
influence by the NW koina, e. g. through diffusion (Bubenik 1989, 196- 
198, 204-206; Douthe 2014, 104—106).367 

The NW koina, which appeared in the Hellenistic period, proved 
eventually to be an intermediate stage in the substitution of the Attic-Ionic 
koine for the local varieties of North-West Doric, including Epirus, a 
process that was only completed in the early Roman period. In Epirote, in 
particular, we come across both public and private inscriptions with a 
‘mixed’ character during the 34 and 24 c. BC, 1. e. texts primarily written 
in the NW Doric koina, but also characterized by a varying degree of 
influence by the Attic-Ionic koine, e. g. dat. sg. -@ instead of -o1. In fact, 
the Attic-Ionic koine appears rather belatedly in the Epirote texts and even 
more, it prevails in a very late period (first centuries AD). Statistics, 
however limited and perplexing at times (e. g. more texts of a ‘mixed’ 
(Doric-koine) character in the 34 c. BC than in the next two centuries 
BC),368 indicates the slow advance of Attic-Ionic koine across Epirus 
during the Hellenistic period; in fact, there are very few texts redacted in 
proper Attic-Ionic koine (cf. Bubenik 1989, 117-118; Lhéte 2006, 377).369 

The two most emblematic features of the NW koina are probably the 
athem. dat. pl. ending -otc (cf. the common formula éu 14.01 Tog Gy@vots in 
Delphi) and the prepositional phrase (PP) év + accusative (for direction/ 
movement towards a place). It is interesting, though, that these two features 
are practically absent from the inscriptions found in Epirus (and are largely 
unknown in Acarnania too). In fact, the athem. dat. pl. -oic ending may 
appear in Epirus, e. g. [datpovjotc Kai fpwot (Dodona, 3" — 2nd ¢. BC: 
(S)GDI Il, 1585B). On the other hand, the PP év + acc. occurs a few times 
in the oracular texts from Dodona, e. g. §v Avapa[kiav] (first half of 4th c. 
BC: Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, no. 814A), év @AAay (end of 5th c. BC: 
Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, no. 981A), ¢v [OA]vumia[v]) (first half of 4th c. 
BC: Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, no. 1207B); cf. Dakaris et al. (2013, vol. I, 
219, 253, 304).370 In any case, it is obvious that additional evidence is 
required since most of these (few) examples are badly written/ preserved 
and hardly consist any safe indications. In addition, the presence of the PP 
év + acc. in the oracular corpus of Dodona, which has a special multi- 
dialectal character, does not necessarily entail its systematic use in the 
region of Epirus.371 

The Epirote ‘discrepancy’, especially with regard to the two prominent 
features of the NW Doric koina, is to be attributed — most likely — to purely 
linguistic reasons, even though in the past some theories attributed this sub- 


dialectal ‘deviation’ to political reasons, i. e. they saw it as an effort on the 
side of the Epirotes to distance themselves from the most salient ‘Aetolian’ 
features of the NW koina due to the long-run political hostility between 
these two regions of western Greece. However, we cannot be certain 
whether these two features really originated from Aetolia, especially the PP 
év + acc. since they occur in other Doric-speaking areas too (cf. Méndez 
Dosuna 1985, 483-487; Douthe 2014, 104—106).372 


4.2.3The dialectal character of Epirus 


The slow political and cultural integration of Epirus into the (ancient) 
Greek world has deprived us of important information about the linguistic 
situation in Epirus during the earliest periods, i. e. before the 4 c. BC — 
note some early oracular tablets from Dodona, though, which may be 
related to Epirus — and in fact until even later since the earliest inscriptions 
concern the Molossoi in particular rather than the Epirote tribes in general. 
On the other hand, ancient testimonies, as we have seen (cf. (323) above), 
are often confusing and largely unreliable (cf. Fick 1899; Cabanes 1976, 
534 ff.; Meyer 2013). 

As noted above (4.2.1, 4.2.2), it is difficult to discern certain exclusive 
Epirote features within the major North-West Doric group, and even more, 
we hardly know anything about possible sub-dialectal differentiations 
between the idioms of the various Epirote tribes, notably the Molossoi, 
Thesprotoi, and Chaones, especially before the political unification of 
Epirus in the middle of the 4th c. BC; cf. some indications further below, 
though, about a couple of possible intra-dialectal features attested in the 
oracular tablets from Dodona.373 

On the other hand, the early inscriptions from Ambracia (6th — 5th ¢. 
BC) are of little help too since they demonstrate a dialectal character 
resembling that of its metropolis, Corinth.374 In general, phonology and 
morphology cannot provide any clear indications, while syntax, as expected 
a priori perhaps, is a less promising field — note, though, the case of PP év 
+ accusative (4.2.2) — given the regular use of standardized expressions 
and/or the small size of most early texts (cf. the oracular texts from Dodona 
in particular). Finally, the lexicon may look like a potentially more 
favorable field, although appearances may be false once again. 

Lhéte (2006, 363-406, especially 363-370 and 378-380) concluded on 
the basis of the theretofore published oracular tablets from Dodona — as 
others too had concluded before him — that it is difficult to support the 
existence of a particular Epirote variety within the North-West Doric group 


(cf. Dakaris, Christidis & Vokotopoulou 1993 on some Dodona oracular 
inquiries from (N.) Epirus; see also Tselikas 2015, 67-69 as well as his 
paper in this volume). However, one may recall here the well-known 
dictum ‘(the) absence of evidence is not evidence of absence’ and counter- 
argue with reason that the linguistic reality of the ancient (and the modern) 
world points to the opposite direction (: sub-dialectal differentiations 
between areas in close distance or even within the same linguistic 
community are a common phenomenon, and even more so, when there is 
geographic, political, etc. isolation); in addition, the main bulk of the 
Epirote epigraphic corpus, i. e. the oracular tablets from Dodona have a 
supraregional character where some degree of interference between the 
local dialect (of the priests, scribes, etc.) and the dialect of the inquirer 
cannot be ruled out on several occasions (cf. Méndez Dosuna 2008, 68— 
69). 

Despite the overall unclear picture, one may attempt to ‘sift’ the 
available evidence, particularly from the oracular epigraphic corpus from 
Dodona, and look for possible indications of Epirote features, either 
directly (e. g. an Epirote ethnonym or toponym next to the inquirer’s name 
at Dodona) and/or indirectly (oracular responses by local (?) priests, use of 
the local alphabet of Dodona, historical evidence, etc.). Even though we 
can hardly expect any ‘spectacular’ results, and despite the caveat 
concerning the relationship between a certain oracular text and the precise 
role(s) of the inquirer(s)/scribe(s)/priest(s), there is some evidence that 
points to potential Epirote features, even if not always in the sense of 
exclusive sub-dialectal origin and/or use (cf. Lhéte 2006, 380-406). 


a. Phonology: ancient literary sources, glosses and the like can hardly be 
deemed a primary source of information for Epirote phonology, especially 
when there is no corroboration by epigraphic data (see (d) and fns. 385, 386 
below). By contrast, the available inscriptional evidence, however vestigial 
and opaque in terms of reflecting an actual epichoric rather than a 
supradialectal North-West Doric variety in the area of Epirus, can provide 
us perhaps with some useful insights into Epirote phonology. 

It is a commonplace, due to the existence of some glosses, place names 
and testimonies that Epirote, alongside Thessalian and Elean (note also a 
few other glosses which cannot be attributed to any particular dialect), 
shared with Macedonian the phonological ‘oddity’ of voiced stops (/b, g, 
d/), which normally corresponded to PIE voiced aspirates. However, the 
presence of voiced stops of this provenance (?) in Epirote, as well as in 
Thessalian and Elean, was sporadic, e. g. Epirote dda ‘sea’, Batapa 


‘(vapor) bath (?)’ (Athamanians), dpdaué ‘type of bread’ (Athamanians), 
etc.; note, though, that the last two words are also attested as Macedonian 
glosses (cf. Kokoszko & Witczak 2009, 23). The phenomenon of voiced 
stops, especially in the context of Macedonian, has generally been 
attributed to non-Greek substrate/adstrate influence, especially Ilyrian or 
Thracian (cf. also Phrygian) (see Tzitzilis 2007; 2014). However, it is far 
from certain nowadays whether the spellings <B, y, 6> always reflected PIE 
voiced stops in Macedonian (cf. also the papers by Crespo and Hatzopoulos 
in this volume), and even more so in Epirote. In that respect, one can hardly 
speculate on the phonetics and the origin of this phenomenon in Epirote. 
But in any case, it is noteworthy that this feature was (supposedly) shared 
by contiguous Greek dialects which either belonged to/were largely 
associated with the North-West Doric group (Epirote, Macedonian, Elean) 
or had some relationship with the North-West Doric group, namely 
Thessalian (cf. also the paper by Helly in this volume).375 

On the other hand, the careful study of the available epigraphic 
evidence from Epirus may reveal a number of possible epichoric 
phonological features, even though not necessarily in an exclusive sense, i. 
e. some of them may have NW Doric ‘overtones’: 1. regular apocope in 
prepositions (e. g. ayympigavtec, mép, map; cf. also dy (= dv’) Kooo@t ‘(on) 
Kossos’ above (4.2.1)); 2. lack of shortening for the diphthong <n> (< *- 
éfy-), occasionally combined with loss of <i> (e. g. mputavijov); 3. early 
closing (iotacism (?)) in the pronunciation of the long front mid-close 
vowel /e:/ — /i:/ (<em> — <t), which sometimes leads to orthographic 
confusion, e. g. ic, mpogeveiav (cf. Lhéte 2006, 385-387; Méndez Dosuna 
1985, 234; 2008, 63);376 4. a possible development in the opposite 
direction, i. e. /1/ — /e/, which now concerns short vowels, though; 
however, the evidence is meager and hardly indisputable: e. g. dat. sg. tive 
(= tivt),377 dat. sg. éuév (= épiv = att. suoi),378 Xewdpior (= *Xidpror 
(;));379 5. forms like Ndov, aosiv, dikaov and perhaps the ‘odd’ optative 
oikedey (< oikedev instead of an expected oikoiev),380 which lack the letter 
<i>, may indicate an early weakening(-dropping) of the semivowel in 
Epirote diphthongs (cf. also (a.2) above);381 6. finally, unlike other NW 
Doric dialects, Epirote texts do show regularly the contraction ¢0 > ov, 
especially in verbal forms (e. g. gen. sg. masc. pres. ppl. tpootatodvtos); 
however, koine influence is a factor to be taken into account here (cf. also 
Méndez Dosuna 1985, 80; 2016, 126, fn. 30, 135-136). 

b. Morphology: a ‘Doric’ contract future like 3pl. zpaéobdvti reminds us 
of similar Attic forms, even though a contraction so > ov may look odd for 
a NW Doric variety (see (a.6) above); note also that this form is in the 


active voice, while in Attic the so-called ‘Doric’ future forms are normally 
medio-passive. However, one more contract future form, medio-pass. 
Aayoduat (= Att. Arjwouat) this time, probably confirms the reliability of 
the former form, which is to be explained probably as an analogical 
formation to 3sg. -eitar (cf. Lhéte 2006, 374, 398-399); alternatively, it 
could be deemed an aorist subjunctive, with long vowel raising (<<@> — 
<ov>), as is also the case in Thessalian (cf. Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, 58 
(no. 143A)). 

c. Syntax: there is not so much to say about the (morpho-)syntax of the 
Epirote inscriptions since we still lack comprehensive and up-to-date 
studies of certain topics, e. g. word order, that could reveal some particular 
tendencies (at least). Nonetheless, Epirote seems to deviate from NW Doric 
on certain occasions (cf. e. g. gic + acc. in Epirote vs. év + acc. in the NW 
Doric koina (4.2.2)).382 

In general, the earliest Epirote epigraphic texts (stone/bronze 
inscriptions from Dodona, 4th c. BC onwards) look already standardized in 
terms of syntax (word order, constructions, etc.). Note, for instance, one of 
the earliest public inscriptions, an honorary decree by which the Molossoi 
award citizenship to Simias from Apollonia and his family (Dodona, 4*h c. 
BC: Cabanes 1976, 540-541, no. 4).383 


Aya8au (-ai) toyor' Bao[t]|Aebovtoc AAsé|avdpov, éxi tpoo|tata Modocodv ||5 
Aptotopayou "On|@aroc, ypappatiiota 5& Mevedd|tov “Onugadros éa|<p>Kav 
ioozoAtt¢||!iav MoAooodv 1/6 Kowov Liniat A|toAA@vidtot Ka|TOUuKODVTL Ev Os| 
mtivat, odta Kall !5[i] yevedi (-at) Kai yév|[et &k] yevedc. 


‘To/For good fortune. During the reign of Alexander, when Aristomachos from 
the Omphales was prostates and Menedamos from the Omphales was 
grammatistas, the koinon of the Molossoi awarded citizenship(-like) rights to 
Simias from Apollonia, who lives in Theptinos/-on, to him, his family and his 
descendants’. 


On the other hand, the numerous (NW) Doric oracular tablets from Dodona 
(cf. e. g. Tselikas 2015 and his paper in this volume) are normally short 
texts written in a simple and often elliptic style, which was obviously 
required by both the small size of the lead plates (see details in Lhote 2006, 
passim; Dakaris et al. 2013, passim; Eleutheratou & Soueref 2016, 80-112, 
Pl. 62-125) and the nature of an oracular inquiry-response (cf. Lhéte 2006, 
336-349, 378-380). Many inquiries are characterized by rather 
stereotypical syntax, especially as regards the introduction of questions 
(normally indirect) with 7 or ei (or even ai), although the latter form must 
probably be attributed to influence by koine (Lhéte 2006, 336-340; 


Méndez Dosuna 2008, 70—72).384 Note, for instance, an inquiry by the 
diaitoi (a title of local magistrates probably) to the oracle of Dodona (late 
5th — early 4th c. BC (Dakaris et al., 2013, vol. I, 338 (no. 1368A)) or 4th — 
3rd c. BC (Lhéte 2006, 66-72, no. 16)). 


EMEPETOVTL TOI Stattoi Tov Aia, TOV Ndiov kai ta[v Atdvav m6TEpOV TH YprLA]|TA 
ig TO MpUTAVIjOV TA MAP TOG MOALOG EAGBE Sucai[ws ---]| SiattOdS avarAdoat ic TO 
Tpvtavijov sucaiws TovTa. 


[inquiry] ‘The diatoi ask Zeus Naios and Diona whether (sc. some local 
magistrate) lawfully received the money from the city for the prytaneion’ [...] — 
[response] ‘The diatoi must expend that (sc. money) for the prytaneion 
lawfully’. 


d. Lexicon: ancient lexicographers inform us of a few words considered 
Epirote: for instance, Hesychius cites Epirote glosses like ddéa ‘sea’ and 
méAgiot ‘old people’, while an almost contemporary grammarian, Orion of 
Thebes (5th c. AD), mentions (Etymologicum, y 42.17) the verb yv@ox@ as 
an Epirote form. In general, it is difficult to verify these ancient 
testimonies, and also attempt to trace actual Epirote words on the basis of 
them.38ss Nonetheless, some of these testimonies point overtly to or at least 
imply a link between Epirote and Macedonian (within NW Doric), an 
association that is also accepted, to some extent, for modern Epirote and 
(Greek) Macedonian, even though in a different context (cf. Kati¢i¢ 1976, 
vol. I, 124 ff.; see also Hatzopoulos in this volume).386 

On the other hand, the epigraphic lexical evidence from Epirus is 
abundant; however, it is difficult to locate irrefutable Epirote lexical items 
since there are no safe diagnostic features, e. g. certain peculiarities in 
phonology, morphology, etc. Frequency of use may be of some merit, but 
caveats are not to be dispensed with easily: for instance, a hapax 
legomenon may be a misleading piece of evidence since serendipity often 
comes into the equation on such occasions. By contrast, words that are 
unusually common in Epirus in relation to other areas (NW Doric in 
particular) may provide stronger indications of an Epirote provenance, even 
if not exclusively Epirote: note, for instance, the form zapma0ia ‘household 
fortune, possessions’ which is not very common in other places, but 
appears several times in the oracular tablets from Dodona.387 In addition, 
note titles of magistrates like mpootdtyg, diaitoi, etc. which occur in both 
stone inscriptions and oracular tablets (cf. texts in (c) above); etc. But in 
general, one can hardly assign with real confidence specific lexical items to 
Epirote, all the more so to particular Epirote sub-varieties, given both the 


normally “‘technical’-specialized character of the vocabulary of the Dodona 
oracular tablets (e. g. 3sg. émepw@ti, emtkow?tat, etc.) and the multi- 
dialectal background of the inquirers.388 

Onomastics is a potentially promising field as indicated both by the size 
of the published evidence (LGPN III.A; cf. also Cabanes et al. 1995-2016; 
Curbera 2013) and the conclusions of some relevant studies (e. g. De 
Simone 1985, 62 ff.; Lhéte 2011; see also a number of papers in Cabanes 
1993b; etc.). Nonetheless, anthroponyms, and even more so, ethnonyms 
and toponyms often have an opaque etymology, while an ethnic/tribal 
identity cannot be inferred automatically through onomastic evidence (cf. 
borrowing, substrate/adstrate interference, bilingualism, prestige language 
impact, etc.; see also the relevant discussion in (3) and (4.2.4)). Be that as it 
may, several toponyms (e. g. Kepabvia, Taooapav, etc.) and tribal names 
(e. g. Osonpwrtoi (cf. fn. 327), XGovec, etc.) in Epirus (seem to) have a 
Greek etymology (cf. Katicié 1976, vol. I, 122-124, who essentially cites 
examples from V. Georgiev’s works). 

Bartonék (1972, 67-68) argued that onomastics is probably the most 
promising field in terms of discovering Epirote features since the 
epigraphic material from Epirus is too late to allow us to go back to an 
earlier dialectal stage of which we know very little (but cf. (4.2.1 — 4.2.3)). 
In particular, he posited on the basis of Bechtel (1923, 80-82) and Thumb 
& Kieckers (1932, 314) that possible Epirote features — in comparison to 
other varieties of the North-West Doric group — may be located in the case 
of ethnonyms: ethnic names in -wmdc (e. g. Kotdwmic), -t6c (e. g. 
Osompwtdc, Dowatdsc), -alocg (e. g. Dapvaioc); but also nom. pl. -ec 
(Ougarec; cf. gen. sg. "Ougados as well). In addition, one also ought to 
cite here the numerous ethnonyms in -@vec (nom. pl.), e. g. Ativtives, 
ASaptvec, Taro1dvec, Apxtaives, etc., which are also common to other NW 
Doric Greek varieties, though: e. g. Axapvavec (cf. also Restelli 1969, 
821-822; Méndez Dosuna 1985, 181-182; Lhéte 2006, 12-13; Lhéte 
2011).389 

In general, a proper survey of the basic linguistic fields may reveal 
possible Epirote features, of which only a very small number, though, may 
actually be regarded as exclusive to the local sub-variety (see 4.2.1). 
Nonetheless, even such a small set of forms and/or constructions can offer 
us a glimpse of some special or at least rather common features of the 
Epirote (sub-)dialect, which were undoubtedly far more numerous at the 
level of oral speech. 


4.2.4Epirus as a language contact area 


By virtue of its geographical position, Epirus was not a mono-lingual/- 
dialectal area, especially along its coastline as well as in its northern part, 
which was characterized by a not completely defined and often unstable 
border, at least before the Hellenistic era. Even though the topic of 
language contact is outside the scope of this study, which is primarily 
concerned with the epichoric Greek variety of Epirus, a short reference to 
Epirus as a linguistic area will be made here, in the form of an excursus, 
with an aim to offer a broader perspective. 

The northern parts of Epirus, e. g. Chaonia, bordered on S. Illyrian 
territory (see bibliography in 324 and in (2) above; on the historical aspect, 
in particular, see Hammond 1967; CAA III.1, IlI.3; Sakellariou 1997; 
Cabanes 1988b and 1989 on both aspects). Some degree of bilingualism 
was inevitable, even if not at the same level both ways, namely Illyrians 
should have been more willing to adopt a prestigious language like Greek 
with its strong record in literature and writing in general. In fact, the 
Illyrians must have been exposed to Greek not only (or not necessarily) in 
the form of Epirote or Doric (cf. Corinthian colonies like Apollonia and 
Epidamnos along the coastline); Attic(-Ionic) Greek must have also made 
an impact in this same area from the (late?) Classical period onwards. 

This advance of Greek is more pronounced in Greek epigraphic texts 
from the Hellenistic period — the Illyrian epigraphic corpus is insignificant 
(cf. Tzitzilis 2007; 2014). In those Greek inscriptions we find some useful 
indications at the level of onomastics: Greek names and Greek onomastic 
morphology in general prevail clearly in places like Apollonia, Epidamnos, 
Bouthrotos, etc. (cf. Cabanes 1993b; Lhote 2011, 105—112).390 On the other 
hand, there are only a dozen Illyrian names to be found among ca. 1200 
names in the oracular corpus of Dodona (cf. Curbera 2013; Tselikas 2015, 
66 and in this volume). Obviously, one must to take into account the fact 
that the prevailing position of Greek in the ancient epigraphic documents 
(but also in coins, etc.) from W. Balkans in general is also related to the 
existence of an almost exclusively Greek rather than mixed, i. e. both 
Greek and Illyrian epigraphic corpus; in addition, onomastics is not 
necessarily a safe criterion when it comes to matters of ethnic and/or 
linguistic identity (cf. Cabanes 1988b, 102-103). Nevertheless the direction 
of bilingualism was evidently northward rather than southward during the 
late centuries BC (at least). 

On the other hand, the Epirote variety also experienced — in addition to 
its contacts with Illyrian and several Greek dialects, i. e. Corinthian and 
Elean in various colonies along the Epirote coastline, but also with 
neighboring Macedonian, Thessalian and other NW Doric varieties, such as 


Aetolian and Acarnanian — a late strong interaction with the language of the 
victorious Romans (especially post 167 BC), namely Latin. This was 
obviously the time when (features of) the NW Doric koina and even more 
in the course of time, the Attic-Ionic koine had made/were making 
significant inroads into Epirus. Nonetheless, it is worth noting that despite 
the large-scale destruction and depopulation of Epirus (esp. to the south of 
Thyamis River) in (and after) 167 BC,391 which was followed by a number 
of settlements/colonies of Roman army veterans (e. g. in Bouthrotos, 
Photike, etc.) — note also here the arrival of Latin-speaking people in 
general, e. g. merchants, land owners (called ovvnmeipatat), especially 
after the naval battle at Actium (31 BC) and the subsequent founding of 
Nicopolis — the Greek language in Epirus, be it in the form of a NW Doric 
koina or in the increasingly more common shape of the Attic-Ionic koine, 
showed remarkable vitality, both in urban centers and, especially, outside 
them (cf. Cabanes in Sakellariou 1997, 117 ff.; Samsaris 1994; for non- 
linguistic aspects see Riginos 2007; cf. also some studies in De Sensi 
Sestito & Intrieri 2011). In fact, apart from some occasional instances of 
bilingualism phenomena (interference, accommodation, code-switching, 
hybridization, e. g. Photicenses/Dwtikyoww1, etc.), it is primarily 
onomastics as well some titles and formulaic forms (e. g. greetings) in 
funerary inscriptions that show a (more substantial) degree of Greco-Latin 
interaction in written speech. In general, a comprehensive study of the 
Latin language in Epirus (and S. Illyria),392 including its contact with Greek 
— ideally in sociolinguistic terms too — is still lacking, unfortunately. On the 
relevant corpora see e. g. Cabanes et al. (1995-2016, esp. vol. II (2007)); 
cf. also texts on PHT online /G X) and in SEG.393 


5Conclusion 


The available epigraphic evidence from as early as the 6th c. BC, but 
basically from the 5th and 4th c. BC onwards, establishes that Epirus was a 
North-West-Doric-speaking area, but was probably characterized by some 
secondary epichoric features that differentiated it from neighboring NW 
Doric regions like e. g. Aetolia. A degree of early bidialectalism along its 
coastline (cf. Corinthian and Elean colonies) and of bilingualism in its 
northern part, which was contiguous to S. Illyria, seems very likely, but is 
hardly traceable nowadays. The epigraphic corpora from Epirus are 
unequally distributed, both geographically and timewise (e. g. Dodona, 
Ambracia in earlier centuries; the same locations plus some other sites like 


Bouthrotos in later centuries) and can hardly offer many clear indications 
of the probable intra-Epirote dialectal differences. Future publications as 
well as large-scale studies of the already published epigraphic corpora may 
improve our knowledge of specific fields, e. g. onomastics, and provide 
additional perspectives on Epirus as a linguistic area (bi-lingualism/- 
dialectalism), both in earlier and later times. 
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Sotirios Tselikas 


The Doric Dialects in the Corpus of the 
Oracular Tablets from Dodona 


In memoriam A.-Ph. Christidis 


The first oracular tablets were brought to light by the Epirote archaeologist 
and politician Konstantinos Karapanos (Constantine Carapanos) in his 
excavations at Dodona in the period 1876-1877 when Epirus was still 
under Ottoman domination. A sizeable part of those unearthed tablets was 
promptly published by Karapanos himself in his work Dodone et ses ruines 
(1878).304 Nevertheless a large number of tablets have not yet been 
published and are now in the National Archaeological Museum of Athens 
and in the Museum of Berlin. However, the main bulk of tablets available 
today came to light as a result of the systematic excavations by Dimitrios 
Evangelidis during the periods 1929-1932, 1935 and 1952-1959. The 
excavations were continued after his death by his collaborator Sotirios 
Dakaris. 

The excavators initially adopted the method of selective publications of 
a small number of inquiries from the tablets that were brought to light in 
each excavation season, and of the regular reports in the Proceedings of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens (IIAE / PAAH). All these scattered 
publications are now collected in the book by Eric Lhéte, Les lamelles 
oraculaires de Dodone (2006). In the 1970s Dakaris decided to publish all 
of the tablets, i. e. both those found by Evangelidis and those unearthed in 
his own excavations, in a single corpus, in collaboration with the 
archaeologist Joulia Vokotopoulou and the linguist Anastasios-Phoibos 
(Fivos) Christidis. 

As a first step, the three editors planned to publish approximately half 
of the tablets (according to Vokotopoulou’s estimate, they numbered in 
total over 2,500, with many of them being small fragments). Thus, the two 
volumes that were published in 2013 by the Archaeological Society at 
Athens under the title Ta ypyotypia eddopata tyoc Aw@da@vyg tov 
avaoxagav A. Evayyedion include the tablets found by Evangelidis in the 
excavations of 1929-32 and 1935 (i. e. the tablets with inventory numbers 
up to 1380).395 


In these tablets we have a total of 4,216 inquiries, many of which are in 
a highly fragmentary state. The reading of the tablets has been extremely 
time-consuming due to the fact that they had first to be cleaned — in 
addition to their fragmentary and palimpsestic character. It is not 
uncommon even to find tablets with three or four inscriptions on either 
side, often one on top of the other, making it difficult for us to distinguish 
the different inscriptions and eventually read them.396 Further difficulties 
arise by scribbling or the small size of the letters, which sometimes are 
close to 1-1.5 mm. Yet, even after the unraveling of the inquiries many 
questions with regard to their interpretation still remain open. 

Although we are not certain about the precise role of the oracular 
tablets, it seems more likely that they were used in some kind of 
cleromancy. The inquiries inscribed on the tablets have been dated by the 
editors, on the basis of the script, to the period late 6th c. BC — mid-3"4 c. 
BC. The pilgrims inscribed their inquiry on one side of the lead tablet and 
then they folded or rolled the tablet with the text on the inner side. On the 
outer side they would enter some identification information, normally the 
inquirer’s name, the topic of the inquiry or a number that referred to the 
order of the inquiry in the process of cleromancy. There are a very few 
exceptions to this practice, i. e. when the oracle’s response too was 
inscribed on the same tablet. We lack information with regard to the way 
cleromancy was conducted at Dodona, with the exception of a single 
reference to cleromancy in an anecdote attested in Cicero’s De divinatione 
1.76 about the Spartans’ inquiry before the battle at Leuctra. In his classic 
work about the oracles of Zeus, H. W. Parke (1967) attempted to 
reconstruct the process of cleromancy followed at Dodona on the basis of 
philological and epigraphic evidence for cleromancy from other regions (e. 
g. the temple of Apollo Coropaeus near Demetrias in Thessaly).397 We do 
not know whether during this process the tablets were actually opened so 
that the inquiries could be read. However, the fact that many of them were 
found in the excavations folded or rolled rather points to the opposite 
possibility. 

In the inquiries inscribed on the tablets various formulaic phrases may 
be found, which eventually became stereotypical and crystallized in the 
long oracular practice.39s There is usually an opening invocation like 0dc 
wya aya8da/Zed Naie xai Avova ‘god, good fortune / Zeus Naios and 
Diona’, etc., there follows the inquiry itself with the phrase 0 diva 
éMEpwOTiht TOV Aia TOV Ndiov Kai tiv Awvav ‘such an one asks Zeus Naios 
and Diona/-e’ or 6 deiva éntkowf\to1 THt Ati tH Nai Kai to. Atvat ‘so- 
and-so inquires of Zeus Naios and Diona/-e’, etc. However, it is not 


uncommon, especially in the older inquiries, for such an introductory 
phrase to be absent; in that case the inquiry is formulated in a direct manner 
(: direct question). For the main inquiry we often find the phrases m6tepdv 
Ka Adiov Kai Gpewov mpdccoun / 7 Adiov Kai Guswov gcositat / Tivl KO 
OEOvV 1) NPO©@V BVwV Kai EvydpEVOG / Tiva Ka DEdV 1) NPO@aV TOTOELEVOG 
‘[ask] whether I would/may fare better and more well / if it will be better 
and more well / by sacrificing and praying to which god or hero / by 
joining myself to (: associating with) which god or hero’ or the like. This 
phraseology points to the type of the inquiries, although they do not 
represent all possible forms of variation. Thus, the frequently used formula 
Aoiov Kai Gpetvov “better and more well’ may also take the forms Awiov 
Kai BéAtiov, BéATIOV Kai Svalov, AM@tov Kai Gpiotov and the like (similar 
meaning). On the other hand, more formulae may be added, e. g. avtixka 
Kai sic TOV émElta ypdvov ‘now and in the future’. The inquiries may be 
expressed either in the first or in the third person. 

As for the form that the inquiries take, they can generally be divided 
into two categories: 

a) inquiries about whether something is good for the inquirer; the 
answer can be either ‘yes’ or ‘no’, like the following:399 


2108B (end of 4th c. BC) 
7 éunopevdpevoc Ka [A]diov Kai 
GLEVOV TPAOOOUL; 
‘Will I fare better and more well if I 
engage in commerce?’ 

2246A (mid-4th c. BC) 
eLEpOTH. Evpéds@v tov Aia tov 
Awdovaiolv] 
MOTEPOV O1 A@ioV Kai GUELVOV 
émepyaco- 
LEV@L TAV TExVaV Gv EXEL 
‘Eumedon asks Zeus of Dodona 
whether it would be better and 
more well for him to continue 
practicing to go on working in the 
same profession he has’ 

2052A (early 4th c. BC) 
® ToAvtipatov Zed Nadie, 1 Adi- 
OV Ka TPdoooUN TaV "Exidap- 
viav yovaika GyOLEVOS BDTOL 


‘O most honored Zeus Naios, 
would it better for me if I married 
the woman from Epidamnos?’ 
1369B (second half of 4th c. BC) 
emukowntal KepdvAAac tar Ati THL 
Ndat kai Atovar 
EOoEiTat LOL AioV Ev TOL AVTML 
epyaCopévar 
Kai vyi(ela; 
‘Kerdyllas consults Zeus Naios and 
Diona: Will it be better for me to go 
on with the same work and (will I 
have good) health?’ 
2508A (mid-3rd c. BC) 
eMEpMOth O€@v tov Aia tov Ndiov 
Kai 
AlOvav NOTEPA OiKT|OaL OaAsiat TH 
Ovyatpi mot’ Gvopa 
Aotov kai GuEetvov Eoositat Kai 
yeved. 
avti EooEitat 
‘Theon asks Zeus Naios if it will be 
better and more well for his 
daughter Thaleia to inhabit with (= 
marry to) a man and whether she is 
going to have any offspring’ 
167A (mid-4th c. BC) 
EMEPO@TAL ATOAAC- 
d@poc T[Ov] Aia to(v) [N]a- 
ov Kai Atovav 
TEpi Epyactac 
TOTE[ POV Ka KaT]ATDY- 
YOVOL VOVKANPOV 
vavav 
‘Apollodoros asks Zeus Naios and 
Diona about business, if he would 
be successful as being a 
shipowner’. 


b) inquiries about the god or hero to whom the pilgrim should make an 


offering in order to obtain what he desires, like the following: 


1140A 


2453A 


2552A 


(second half of 4th c. BC) 

[K]ai tivt ko Oedv 7 Sa1pL6- 

vav 8bav Aaotov Kai &p- 

ELVOV TPACooU 

‘[sc. asks] and by sacrificing to 
which god or deity (s)he would fare 
better and more well?’ 

(second half of 4th c. BC) 

Oeot Exepwti Diro[E]evdc tov Ata 
TOV 

Ndiov kai tav Aio[v]a[v] tivi Ko 
OEOv 

[7] 8]eGv zot[e]vyou[Ee]voc 
&Eetvo(v) TpG0(c)ot 

7 hynpawv 

‘Gods. Philoxenos asks Zeus Naios 
and Diona by praying to which god 
or goddess — or hero — he must pray 
to fare better’ 

(mid-4th c. BC) 

QE6c' ait[ei]ta1 KAsvv(i)Ka [t]ov 
Aia tov Ndio[v] kai tav 

Aiovay [t]ékva<v> ot yevéoBan €& 
GAA [a] vdpdc 

kai tiva ka VeOv Depatevo(b)oa(t) 
YyEVOLTO TEKVOL 

‘God. Kleunika asks Zeus Naios 
and Diona for her to have children 
by another man and which god she 
should earn in order to have 
children’ 


The inquiries of these two categories can be answered easily through the 
method of cleromancy: the former group by means of lots standing for 
positive or negative response, the latter by means of lots that represent gods 
to whom offerings should be made. These types of inquiries are not 
confined to Dodona but, as seen in the philological and epigraphic 
evidence, are quite common. Suffice it to mention Xenophon’s inquiry to 


the Delphic oracle before deciding whether he should participate in Cyrus’ 
expedition (An. 3.1.6): éA8@v 5° 6 Eevogav Emnpeto Tov ANGAAW Tivt Gv 
Oedv OVav Kai EvYdLEVOG KGAMOTA Kai Gpiota EADOL THv OdOV Tv EntwoEi 
Kai KoAdS Tpacas owPEin ‘So Xenophon went and asked Apollo to which 
god he should sacrifice and pray in order to perform the journey which he 
had in mind in the best and most successful manner and return home in 
safety faring well’. However, when he informed Socrates about his 
decision, the latter rebuked him, for he believed that Xenophon should first 
have asked the god the following: m6tepov A@ov ein abt mopevdeoOar 7 
évew ‘whether it would be better for him to go or stay’ (An. 3.1.7). In this 
case too the same two types of inquiries are employed, which according to 
Socrates should have been used in combination. In fact, in the Dodona 
corpus we do find composite inquiries that combine the two types as e. g. 
in the following example: 


194A+195B (4th c. BC) 
QEdc THyav’ AioybTas KoI- 
vijtat mepi Onoavpod 7h ’ott 
év TOL OiKtOL 
Kai Tivt Ka BEdv Ev- 
YOLEVOG EVpPot 
‘God, fortune. Aischytas consults 
about the treasure, if it is in the 
house and by praying to which god 
he will find it (: and to which god 
he should pray to find it).’ 


Aischytas’ two inquiries cover the two sides of the lamella (the first three 
lines on side A and the last two on side B), and it may well be the case that 
we are dealing here with two questions posed one after another, as also 
suggested by Socrates in the case of Xenophon. 

The next inquiry is more complex: 


2367 (second half of 4th c. BC) 
OEdc THyYa ayaOG: "ExiAvtoOs 
eMEpwtit Tov Aia Tov Néiov Kai 
tov Alovayv ti Ka MOL EDTLYLOT 
Kai tivi Be@v Odoas Kai TOTEPa TOV 
téyvav hav éxa1devOnv épyacopar 
7 mot’ GA-Ao tt hoppdow Kai 7 


LOpyOpot atk’ Exynprt Kai 
TOTEPA TAV Datvopéevayv yovoika 
AOPo T GAAaV Kai TOTEPA Kai O17) 
AEBO 7 TOTIWEVO 

‘God, good fortune. Epilytos asks 
Zeus Naios and Diona by doing 
what and sacrificing to which god 
he would fare well (: what he 
should do and which god he should 
sacrifice to in order to fare well) 
and whether I [sic] should continue 
practicing the art (profession) I 
have learned or pursue something 
else and if I will make it in case he 
attempts [sic] (that) and whether I 
will take Phainomena or some other 
one as my wife and whether I must 
matry (now) or wait’ 400 


As regards the subject matter of the inquiries, they can be grouped into 
public and private. The public inquiries are relatively few in number, are 
made by poleis or koina, and they usually concern political or religious 
matters. The much more numerous private inquiries are usually made by 
men, more rarely by women or married couples, and concern matters that 
have always preoccupied and troubled people, such as family matters (e. g. 
selection of spouse, begetting/birth of children, preferably of male sex, 
relationships with relatives, etc.), health problems (e. g. recovery from 
various illnesses, survival and safe rearing of children, illnesses due to 
magical practices, etc.), occupational concerns (usually choice of 
occupation or change thereof), change of residence or move to another city, 
property matters (e. g. property safety, property acquisition, theft or loss of 
personal property, etc.). 

The inquiries are written in a variety of alphabets and dialects. In many 
cases the brevity or fragmentary nature of the inquiries, as well as other 
problems, make it difficult to determine the exact dialect they are written 
in. Nevertheless, it is clear that the majority of the inquiries are written in 
varieties of Doric, which is something to be expected considering the 
geographical location of the oracle. We also have inquiries in Attic-Ionic, 
Thessalian, and Boeotian, as in the following examples:401 


Ionic inquiry: 


35A (second half of 4th c. BC) 
Dedc THxar ayadG Kai Ai Hpovaiar 
kai Atwvat Topivoc 
Kvuaiosg Evévépov eipmté Tov 
OEedv si TOV Gatpdanv 
Kai bzapyov Vepamevovt[t] A@iov 
Koi &pEtvov EoTAL 
‘God, to/for good fortune and Zeus 
Pronaios and Diona. Porinos from 
Kyme, son of Euandros asks the 
god if it will be better and more 
well for him to serve the satrap and 
Persian province governor.’ 


This is one of the rare cases of inquiries in which the pilgrim offers his full 
identity, such as name, patronymic and ethnic name: Ilopivog Evavépou 
Kvuatoc. As is expected for Porinos who comes from Kyme (in Euboea, 
probably), the main part of the inquiry is written in the Ionic dialect: 
conjunction si, verb sipmta, future tense éotoa1, the ending of the noun 
Eatpaanv. Furthermore, Porinos also employs some of the stereotypical 
phrases that recur in the inquiries, some of which keep their Doric form (e. 
g. TOya1 aya8G, Awvat), as he probably had heard them at the oracle or 
had seen them in other inquiries. Since he is not familiar with the ‘cultic’ 
designations of the gods at Dodona, he adapts them to more familiar 
models. Thus Zeus’ epithet Néioc, which is common to Dodona, becomes 
povéioc, evidently under the influence of AOnva Hpovaia from Delphi. 


Thessalian inquiries: 


1433A (second half of 5th c. BC) 
OEdc Thy’ DEdiac: rép[.][- - -] 
Kivi ks O[E]Ov: evyopEvo[c - - -] 
‘God, fortune. Phe(i)dias (asks) by 
praying to which god ...’ 


with the Thessalian form of the interrogative pronoun «ivi and the modal 
particle Ke.402 


191A (mid-4th c. BC) 


ai obL@OpEV EoT[I - - -THV] 
emBovaAdv DOirin[nov - - - &pot- 
Bav at Ka did0iv 

‘if it is useful [...] the plot (: 
threat?) by Philip [...] if they offer 
payment’ 


Here, the inquiry could be public, with émPovAd Duvrinzov referring to 
Philip II, king of Macedon. The form obu@opev instead of odbp@opov points 
to the dialect area of Thessaly, in particular to Histiaeotis, where after 
alveolars or after /i/ an <E> is found in lieu of <O>. In our corpus we find 
similar forms in other inquiries as well, such as ma(i)diev (2015B), toate 
(3007A), dvvatév (3042A).403 The modal particle ka also points to 
Histiaeotis (instead of ke), as does the optative form didotv (= did0iev).404 


Boeotian inquiry: 


313A (second half of 5th c. BC) 
00g THY GyaOd: BOKOAG Kai 
TloAvpvaotm 
ti ka dpadvtow hvyia «71 yevie 
KGVOpOYyévEla 
YtvVvO(1)TO KT] TAPALOvILOG to1o[c] 
KT] XYPEWATOV 
émryy[V]aots KT] TOV iOvtT@V Svacic; 
‘God, good fortune. What should 
Boukolos and Polymnaste do (: 
which god should they sacrifice to) 
in order to have (good) health and 
offspring and (especially) male 
descendant(s) and a son who will 
survive and security for their 
fortune and profit of their 
belongings?’ 


This is an inquiry by a couple, namely by Boukolos and Polymnaste. The 
phrase ti ka dpadvtotw most likely suggests the religious acts that they 
should initiate in order to be successful in what follows. The peculiarly 
Boeotian change o1 > n (Ky = Kat, ToAvuvéotn = HoAvpvaotat) places the 
inquiry in the dialectal area of Boeotian. Although shared by other dialects, 
other characteristics of Boeotian are the change € > 1 before vowel, e. g. 


Oc (= 8edc), yevia (= yeved), iovt@v (= EOvtwVv), the modal particle «a, 
and the verb ywvo(1)to (= yiyvoito).405 

It is also possible that some inquiries were made by Illyrians. These 
inquiries are written in Greek, often in the Doric dialect, yet the names of 
the pilgrims are or seem to be Illyrian, e. g. Pévtic (2483, end of 4 c. BC): 
Oedc THya aya[OG] / éxkow? tor Pévtic / tH Ati t[H]t Na[twr] Kai / to 
Avbvat 7H Kat’ éu/nopiay Ka Adiov / Kai Gpstvov mpdooor ‘God, good 
fortune. Gentis inquires of Zeus Naios and Diona if he would fare better 
and more well in commerce’); ‘Pacia, Teitvkog nH Te(b)tvKoc (73), 
"Omedhoc? (158B), ‘“Emdtva (2144B), AtBvoabdc (2254) ZapiiAac or 
Zapiro (2411B), WAavpéta (2609A), [Ezi]xadoc, “Etovta (2979) 
XKidapKacg (3132A).406 The fact that their inquiries are formulated in a 
Greek dialect means that they were hellenized Illyrians, although we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the texts were dictated to the oracle’s priests 
who then translated them into Greek. On the outer face of one of these 
tablets we read the inscription Aapsio <a> / dvaxto[c] (3160A, second half 
of 5th c. BC), which should rather be interpreted as identification 
information for the more complete inquiry which was supposedly written 
on the other side of the tablet. On the basis of its date, the inquiry could 
possibly refer to the Persian king Darius II (423-405 BC). Unfortunately 
the detailed inquiry of the other side is not preserved, and hence there is no 
way of knowing whether the attested part of the inquiry was related to an 
inquiry by the Persian king himself through a proxy of his to Dodona or to 
some question that happened to concern the Persian king. However, the 
latter scenario seems to be more likely. 

As noted above, although most inquiries were written in some Doric 
dialect, the short, formulaic, fragmentary and often problematic texts of the 
tablets do not allow us to determine the precise Doric variety of each text. 
One piece of evidence that lends some help in this direction is the pilgrim’s 
place of origin, but this is rarely stated in our corpus. As a rule, the pilgrims 
state only their name, but not the patronymic or their ethnic name. In 
addition, the majority of inquiries written in Doric attest only features 
which are shared by almost all Western (or Doric) dialects, such as the 
following:407 
—retention of long /a:/ 

—retention of the -f in the 3pl. verb ending: émepwmtdévti (4), uaotevovtt (4), 
oik[é]@vtt (2012A), mpacovtt (354), [i]otopsd[v]tt (1089B), etc. 

—retention of -ti also in (kati = Att. eikoou: 143A, 2595A, 3474B. 

—Ipl. verb ending -usc of the active voice: mpdooomec, (20A), [€]yd@pEc 

(1569B), [toyy]avomtes (2389A), vicdpscs (3103A), motoipes (4081A), 


etc. 

—athematic infinitive in -pev: dmeiuev (548B), fev (2409A, 3128), 
aod opEv (2481A), dmipev (2098A, 3356B), dduev (3356B), etc. 

—Doric contract futures: vikacéw (2521A), éoositat (S51A, 1153A, 1369B, 
2508A, 2648A, etc.) &€ei (272A), omositat (3946B), Aayoduot (143A), 
dtkagodpat (3132A), tpacod[uEc] (2251B), etc. 

—expansion of the use of -¢- to future and aorist tenses of verbs ending in - 
Co: ducdgeo8a1 (224A), difka]Eapévov (548B), ducacotpot (3132A), 
etc. 

—contractions a + > and a+7 > n: vuctyy (4), éxtkolv? tal, ExEepwtit, etc. 

—changes 49 > v0 and At > vt: dieéévOer (2445), sevOev (3128), Bévtiov 
(2409A), B[é]vtepa (574A). 

retention of digamma: Foikou (7A), épov (15A), Forkeoat (135A), obpods 
(56A), Feipatos (197A), pouké@v (463A), Botkdmedov (2782A), Botkiav 
(1575B, 2782A), etc. 

—modal particle ka = Att. Gv. 

—conjunction ai = Att. ei. 

—temporal adverbs in -xa: moka (1395A), adtika (336A, 473B, 2229A, 
3116A, 4190B). 

—local adverbs in -et: adtet (1234, 1154A, 2012A, 2408B), dei (3661A), 
GAA (4115A). 

—apocope in the prepositions aepi, dvd, mapa, moti, Kata: moTOéUEvoc 
(1395A), auBaivov (3109A), catbvont (2409A), not Tov, TéEp TOD. 

—iapdc = Att. iepdc: hiapdv (1108A, 3681B), hiapopnvior (2354A), tH 
hiap® apyvpia (2409A), iapé (2524B). 

—Aptapic: tac A(p)tépito[cs] tav apyaiav Ovoiav (2091A) Aptapi[ti] 
(514B), but also Aptaptdoc (3393A, 1611A) and [A]ptéptd1 (3192A). 

—extensive attestation of the verb *xdopo1: mémato, memapévoc (6A, 22A, 
146A), and of its derivatives, e. g. mapnacia, mia (TaWatwov 2173A), 
émimdoiov (4141A); less frequently the noun mavKAapia (45B, 331B, 
etc.). 

—épnw: év Toi Epmovtt éviavtoi (3220A), [ic] Dapov gpmdv (3517A), év 
Tladjav épmov (3032). 

—éponv, sépoévtepoc: époevtépa yeved (3554B), Epoev yévoc (4161B) 
[maidEc] Epoevec (542A), etc. 

—a few examples of fem. ppl. of eipi: Eacoa (dat. édo0a1 1193A), éooa 
(tav Eooav 200). 

—definite article tot (1375B). 


The fact that most inquiries written in Doric present only the basic Doric 


features, combined with the very plausible assumption that the main bulk 
of the inquiries belonged to local Epirotes, rather indicates that the Epirotic 
dialect did not have any clearly distinctive features to differentiate it within 
the Doric dialect group.4o8 

Yet, despite the difficulties, in a small number of inquiries we do 
distinguish certain features that allow us to attribute them to a specific 
Doric group. Thus very few inscriptions represent ‘Doris severior’, with y 
and @ from compensatory lengthening or ‘isovocalic’ contractions instead 
of et and ov, as in the following examples:409 


1432 (second half of 4th c. BC) 
Ayedoya €& 
Hepyetio ho- 
PHNMEVEaL 
&Etvov EoTL 
yaopyi(v); 
‘Is it better for Agelochos coming 
from Hergetion to dedicate himself 
to farming?’ 


Here the pilgrim comes from the town of Hergetium of Sicily, and in the 
text the Doris severior forms are: gen. sg. Hepyetio, inf. yaopyi(v); the ppl. 
hoppnpéver, as suggested by Méndez Dosuna,410 presupposes a 
paradigmatic shift opyda@ — Oppué@, and must belong to the category of 
participles in -gipevoc (a common feature of North-West Greek), although 
here it is appearing with a Doris severior vocalism in -fhpLEvoc. 


2409A (mid-4th c. BC) 
"ApyUnos ExEpwrtit Tov Ata. Kai Tov 
Alovav 
TEpi TO hapa apyvpia TH Tac 
ASavaias n6tEpa 
KatOvont nav oi WEAAEL BEVTLIOV 
TMEV 
7 ov 
‘Archippos asks Zeus and Diona 
about the sacred silver of Athena, 
whether he (should) dedicate all of 
it, if it is going to be better or not’ 


with Doris severior forms 1 hap dpyvpio tH, huEv. 


We do have a very few inquiries with linguistic features that usually are 

attributed to the North-West Greek dialects, although not confined to them 

alone, such as the following:411 

retention of preposition év + acc. = sic, e. g. év évatac hdpac (296A) év 
TO(v) mp[6t]Epov ypdo[vov] (1245A), év Hadnav épxewv (3032), idv]t év 
"Ekia[v (3429B). 

—change 66 > ot, e. g. &vijootat (= Att. &vijoOa1) émpedeotat (3625A), and 
ox > oK, e. g. Aioxivas (331B). 

—dat. sg. in -01, e. g. €v ToT Epmovtt Eviavtot (3220A). 


It should be noted, however, that certain other characteristics of the North- 
West Greek dialects, such as dat. pl. ending -o1c of 34 declension nouns (e. 
g. imméotc, mévtotc) or the change ep > ap (e. g. Papa, TaTapa = Att. Pépa, 
matépa), are not attested at all in the Dodona corpus. The form 8apamevdo 
of 1465A is most likely not related to this feature of North-West Greek and 
should be taken as an instance of assimilation, since similar forms are 
attested in other dialects (cf. a similar phenomenon in many modern Greek 
dialects too, e. g. OapanatdtnKa, Oapdmeio). Note also that the ppl. 
hoppnpévent of 1432 could be taken with the participles in -gipEevoc, but it is 
certainly not a North-West Greek trait, as the pilgrim here states as his 
place of origin the town of Hergetium of Sicily, and his dialect surely 
belongs to the subgroup of Doris severior. 

It could be useful for dialectological and historical research if we 
examined together inquiries that refer to specific geographical areas, 
although in cases of very fragmentary inscriptions one cannot be certain if 
the inquirer comes from the area he mentions (with the exception of a few 
public inquiries by poleis or koina).412 Such an effort was made by 
Vokotopoulou413 concerning inquiries of Magna Graecia and Sicily and by 
Dakaris, Christidis and Vokotopoulou together for inquiries by regions of 
Northern Epirus (Apollonia,4i4_ Bylliones, Onchesmos, Chaones, 
Ch(e)imarra, and Orikos).415 There are also references to poleis of 
Acarnania: Thyrion (39A, 1523B(?), 1729A), Alyzeia (1861A), Astakos 
(1086), Aktion (1156B, 1930B, 3473A(?), 3607B(?)), whereas the 
geographical term of Acarnania is mentioned twice (2014A, 2354A). The 
town of Dodona itself is represented in the corpus in the form of six 
inquiries altogether (295B, 2332A, 1089B, 2425A, 2519B, 2952B), four of 
which are cited below:416 


295B (mid-4th c. BC) 
éemEepo<v>tovtt Aw@d@viaiot - - -]- 


vov Aia Ndiov kai A[t]aval[v - - -] 
Aapatpiov éy6[p]evot [- - -] 
‘The citizens of Dodona ask Zeus 
Naios and Diona if they should be 
abstaining (?) from the festival of 
Demeter/Demetrios (?)’ 

1089B (late 5th — early 4th c. BC) 
OEdc TOYA’ Awds@[vaiot i]otopsd[v]- 
tt Aia Nditov kai Aio[vav ai] to 
OOLTOV 
EOTL TALOi KAGpLo[V... .]N 
‘God, fortune. The citizens of 
Dodona inquire of Zeus Naios and 
Diona whether the sign is favorable 
(?) for a child’ 

2425A (first half of 4th c. BC) 
QEdc THYa’ 
eTEpOTOvVt[1t] A@do- 
vaiot tov Oedv 7 G- 
opoAréw[c] oti pévetv 
[ovt et kai adTOIS 
[kai xyprpLaot 
‘God, fortune. The citizens of 
Dodona ask the god whether it is 
safe for them and their belongings 
(?) to stay in place’ 

2519B (first half of 4th c. BC) 
[OE]oc tbya aya8G: é[z]epwt(o)v- 
[tlt A<t>@de@vaiot Aia Natov kai 
A[iav]a- 
[v 7) é]v tH Spvit capijov sort 
‘God, fortune. The citizens of 
Dodona ask Zeus Naios and Diona 
whether there is a sign in the oak’ 


In these inquiries too one encounters some of the main Doric features 
mentioned above.417 

Finally, it should be said that it is strange not to find any inquiries that 
can safely be attributed to pilgrims from Macedonia. However, Méndez 
Dosuna has suggested that inquiry 2493A is perhaps of Macedonian 


descent:418 


2493A (early 4th c. BC) 
Zed Kai Avdvn, H Eocovtat nai- 
dgG EK TOS yuvatkdc KeBorior 
TAS vdv Exel K[a]i C@oovt1; 
‘Zeus and Dione, will Kebalinos 
have children from (: with/by) his 
current wife and will they live 
(on)?’ 
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Julian Méndez Dosuna 


The Language of the Dodona Oracular 
Tablets: The Non-Doric Inquiries419 


1The Dodona tablets 


The successive excavations carried out since 1876 in the sanctuary of Zeus 
at Dodona have brought to light a rich corpus of oracular lead plates. Some 
two hundred previously published texts were re-edited by Lhéte (2006, 
hereafter LOD).420 The long awaited corpus prepared by Sotirios Dakaris, 
Ioulia Vokotopoulou and Anastasios-Foivos Christidis (Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou, Christidis 2013, hereafter DVC) was posthumously 
published by Sotiris Tselikas. The two-volume work contains 4216 texts — 
for the most part previously unpublished — which were found in the 
excavation campaigns directed by Dimitrios Evangelidis in 1929-1932 and 
1935. 

In May 2004 the late Tasos Christidis sent me a preliminary draft of the 
texts for examination — no facsimiles were included — and invited me to 
write a dialectological study of them for the extensive introduction which 
he planned to publish at the time. On the basis of that preliminary edition I 
wrote an essay which I never submitted for publication, but which became 
the embryo of this chapter.421 

In addition to their relevance for history and religion, the importance of 
the Dodona tablets as linguistic documents can hardly be overstated. They 
cover a long time span extending from about 500 to 167 BC, the date when 
the Romans destroyed the sanctuary and when, apparently, the use of the 
lead tablets was given up for good (Lhéte 2006, 11-21). The dialectal 
diversity of the Dodona plates defies comparison with other Pan-Hellenic 
sanctuaries like Delphi and Olympia. Some forms are attested here for the 
first time. Moreover, they are a window into an informal register, which, 
with the exception of curse tablets, is absent from other inscriptional texts. 
In this study I will focus on the inquiries written in non-Doric varieties.422 
The inscription numbers cited with no further indication refer to DVC’s 
corpus, but unlike them, when quoting the epigraphical data, I adhere to the 
Leiden conventions. All dialectal forms will be conventionally accentuated 


in accordance with the rules of Attic. 


2The origin of the inquirers and the date of the 
inscriptions 


The inquiries preserved are evidence that the oracle enjoyed a reputation 
over an area extending from Euboea in the east to Magna Graecia and 
Sicily in the west. The new corpus has hardly altered the map of Dodona’s 
sphere of influence as drawn by Lhéte (2006, 449). 

Official inquiries never fail to include the name of the city or the 
community that consult the oracle: the Tarentinians (LOD 5, 350-280 BC), 
the Heracleans (LOD 6A, ca. 430-400 BC), the Bylliones, an Illyrian tribe 
(LOD 7 = 2364A, 400-350 BC), the cities of Mondaia in Perrhaebia in 
northern Thessaly (ZOD 8, 34 c. — 167 BC), Pherai in Pelasgiotis (2940B, 
400-350 BC); the Corcyraeans (LOD 1-4, 4th c. BC), the Dodonaeans 
(LOD 14, 268A, 295B, 1089B, 2425A, 2519B, 2952B, etc.), the cities of 
Thronion (1184B) and Cassope (363A, 450-400 BC), the Epirotans (?) 
(3977A, 350-300 BC); some tribes like the Chaonians (LOD 11, ca. 330- 
320 BC) and the Dexaireatai (1070A, late 5th — early 4th c. BC) in NW 
Epirus, the Molossians (?) (110A, late 5th — early 4th c. BC) in central 
Epirus and the Athamanians (4016A, 400-350 BC) in SE Epirus. 

Conversely, private inquirers generally omit their origin and even their 
name. These particulars, which would have been of great help to us, were 
perfectly superfluous to omniscient Zeus. Exceptions to this rule are 
infrequent. For instance, Porinos, the inquirer of 35A (350-300 BC), is a 
Kvuatoc, a native of Euboean Kyme or rather of Cumae, the Euboean 
colony in Italy.423 The dialectal features of the text are in keeping with his 
provenance.424 

In some cases, the origin of the inquirer is not explicitly revealed, but 
the text furnishes some valuable clues. For instance, some features of 296A 
(450— 400 BC) like gen. sg. in -ao, conditional ai, a personal name in - 
wvéac and the psilosis in 6m2@c point to either Thessaly or Boeotia, but the 
mention of Oropos (‘Opozovés, |. 3) crucially tips the scales in favor of the 
second choice.425 By the same token, as far as the script is concerned, the 
inquiry 186A (ca. 450-425 BC) could be either Thessalian or Boeotian, but 
the reference to Orchomenos dispels all doubts. 

The script used is often of great help in establishing the chronology and 
the origin of an inquirer, even more so before the local scripts were 
superseded by the adapted Ionic alphabet. Unfortunately, this criterium is 


not infallible. As is known, the typology of lettering is fairly reliable in the 
case of texts cut carefully on a hard surface like stone or bronze, but much 
less so for the Dodona plates which were often scribbled in a rush by non- 
professional writers. 

When no external evidence (i. e. ethnics, place names, script) is 
available, we must rely exclusively on the evidence of the linguistic 
features. As a general rule, the inquirers wrote their questions in their own 
dialect (we will tackle some problematic cases in § 5). A large majority of 
the inquiries are demonstrably composed in West Greek (i. e. Doric). It 
seems likely that most of the inquirers came from the Doric-speaking 
north-west. Other inquiries are written in Attic or Ionic, in the local 
varieties of Thessalian, in Boeotian and maybe in Macedonian. To our great 
dismay, many inquiries are too short or too fragmentary to allow us to 
come to any firm conclusions. Moreover, the procedure itself involves a 
certain risk of circularity. 


3The assessment of misspellings 


The misspellings that thrive in our lamellae confront us with a major 

problem in the phonology of ancient Greek.426 Letters are frequently 

dropped, mostly — but by no means exclusively — in syllable-final position. 

A brief sample of instances will suffice to illustrate the phenomenon: 

—«ptova, apewo = Kpdtova, &uetwov (244.3 = LOD 114.3, Doric, late 5 c, 
BC) 

delat, omoitt = deitat, &midvtt (133B.1, 2, Doric, ca. 350 BC) 

—tyavo = ToYYaVO (?) (254B.4, 4th c. BC) 

—ywovoto = ywvvorto (313A.3, Boeotia, 400-350 BC) 

—yafoyiag = yaropyiac (1245A.2, Doric?, 450-440 BC) 

—vKov, atapito[¢] = Nikav, Aptépitos (2091A.1, 2, 350-300 BC) 

—pevov, Sepunvo, EMLAOTOV = GpEvoV, OEepapnvo, émidoutov (2261A. 4, 7, 8— 
9, Doric?, ca. 400 BC) 

—taKopaov = Tav Kopadov (2587B, Thessaly, late 5th c. BC) 

—a0n, diva, evtyyavovca = ayadn, Atovay, évtvyyavovoa (2609A.1, 2, Doric, 
350-300 BC) 

—np = 1ép (2626B, Thessaly?, 400-350 BC) 

—ayeta, yooso. = Apyétat, ypvoéot (2670B.1, 2, Elean alphabet?, early 5t c. 
BC) 

vikia, masotatl, ayopiov = Nikiot, mapeotati, apybpiov (3036A.1, 2, 3, 
Doric?, ca. 350 BC) 


—adeoia = adEAMEd (3599A.2, early 4th c. BC) 


Transposition of p is not uncommon: 

—psyatouevar = Epyaconévar (966B, late 54 c. BC) 

—yafpoyiag = yaropyias (218A. 1—2, ca. 350; 307A, ca. 450-400 BC) 

—repna[v] = Aémpav (3741B.2, 4 c. BC), reprali] = Aémpalt] (2549A.2, ca. 
450 c. BC) 

—tappov = TaMpov (2331A, ca. 350-330 BC) 

—mps = apocopated aep(i) (247B.1, Thessaly?, 500-450 BC; 2132A.1, 
Thessaly?, 450-400 BC; 3007A.1, Histiaeotis?, late Sth — early 4 c¢. 
BC; maybe 1185B?, 4 c. BC; 3217B, 450-400 BC; 3271B, late 5" c. 
BC) 


Lhéte (2006) and DVC take different approaches to the issue. In general, 
Lhéte (2006) tends to overvalue misspellings as evidence of real phonetic 
processes. DVC take a more conservative approach and view most of them 
as mere ‘slips of the pen’. To take just one example, in 2364A.2 = LOD 7.2 
(inquiry of the Bylliones, 400-350 BC), Lhéte prints the reading of the 
tablet tive and posits a hypothetical merger of short /e/ and /i/ (Lhéte 2006, 
387-388 BC), whereas DVC correct it to tiv«y. 

The ‘one-swallow principle’ (‘a swallow does not a summer make’) 
may serve as an effective rule of thumb for misspellings. Isolated 
misspellings (e. g. tyavo, pevov, exthonov, evtyyavovca OF nasotatt) are usually 
glaring mistakes, but repetition of a mistake (cf. the dropping of v in tyavo 
Or evtyyavovoa) is not in itself incontestable proof of a sound change. A clear 
phonetic motivation is a prerequisite for acknowledging a misspelling as 
evidence of a sound change. 

Appearances may be deceiving. According to a widely held view, the 
omission of nasal letters (u, v, y) in syllable-final position (e. g. apeivo, 
Takopaov, amt, Siva) proves that syllable-final nasals were weakly 
articulated and, consequently, prone to disappear via the nasalization of a 
preceding vowel as happens in many modern Greek dialects, including the 
standard variety. The dropping of rho in cases like yafoyiac, ayvpiov or 
atauito[c] might also suggest a similar weakening even though, as far as I 
know, preconsonantal /r/ is not systematically dropped in any modern 
Greek dialect. 

Admittedly, syllable-final weakening and liquid metathesis are attested 
as genuine sound changes in many languages and specifically in Greek (e. 
g. tpd@oc for ta@poc in the Heraclean Tablets, JG XIV 645, I 130, II 51, 
58, 64, ca. 300 BC). A number of scholars (most recently, Hawkins 2012) 


hold that ‘non-assimilated’ nasals like ec. g. navaaciac for mapmacias 
(1297A.1-—2, 400-350 BC) and azavxdAapiac for mayKAapiac (331B.1—2, ca. 
350-300 BC) are another index of the weakness of syllable-final nasals. In 
several papers I have objected to these popular views. The phonemic nu- 
spellings mavaacias and mavKAapiacs (as against allophonic tapaacias and 
moayKAapiac) have absolutely nothing to do with the presumptive weakness 
of the nasals (Méndez Dosuna 1993; forthcoming b, 371-375). In spite of 
appearances, the odds are that omissions of nasals are mere ‘slips of the 
pen’ in fast or casual script rather than evidence of a weak articulation in 
casual speech (Méndez Dosuna 2006; 2007d, 358-367; forthcoming b). 
Tellingly, in a tablet that is described by DVC as scribbled carelessly and 
hastily (3001A, 400-350 BC), the inquirer added above the line a mu 
which he had omitted: €p’mop<e»vopévan (1. 1). An opisthographic tablet 
contains an inquiry on the obverse (4079A) and what seems to be the 
answer of the oracle on the reverse (4080B). Both are written by the same 
hand. On the obverse the writer dropped the first nasal in oAvaavée (1. 2), 
but he did worse on the reverse by writing oAmvés (1. 1). In spite of this, 
DVC explicitely state in the commentary that the omission of N (or M) is 
to be considered as the reflex of a phonetic change and, accordingly, print 
‘Odvaiavds and Od«v»miavéds in their texts. 

As for the instances of liquid transposition (tapgov, Aepxa[v] for Ta@pov, 
Aénpav and ape for mép), these misspellings are not likely to attest to a real 
phonetic change since they are not amenable to any coherent phonetic 
pattern. 

In the same category of misspellings with no phonological basis belong 
the numerous instances of haplography, dittography and superfluous letters 
documented in the tablets: e. g. spyaCouevr{v} besides the abovementioned 
dEKDat, amowtt (133B.3, Doric, ca. 350 BC), xacis for mapmacias 
(261B.1, ca. 350 BC), exepw{v}tmvtn (295B.1, Dodona, ca. 350 BC), 
novnavrooiag for mavaaciag (998B.1—2, Doric, late 5t c. BC) and 
novaavacciov for mavaactov (2514.1—2, early 4th c. BC) with repetition of 
the sequence IIAN at the end and at the beginning of two consecutive lines, 
e{e}mepota (2048B.1, mid-4th c. BC), tag {tac} Axp»tapto[s] (2091A.2, 
350-300 BC), t{y}vyou (2401A.1, Corcyra or Epirus, early 5 c. BC), xat{e} 
yveitoio (3113A.8, Pelasgiotis, early 4th c. BC), avpamodov{ov} (3132A.1, 
Doric?, Pelasgiotis?, ca. 350 BC). The examples could be multiplied ad 
nauseam. 

It is a fact that scratching a text on a soft surface allows a faster speed 
of writing than cutting letters on a hard support like stone or bronze. 
Demonstrably, the frequency of misspellings increases in direct proportion 


to the speed of writing. Furthermore, many of the Dodona inquiries must 

have been composed extempore by inquirers who had a poor command of 

writing in comparison to the professional engravers who carved on stone or 
bronze official texts drawn up in advance by an official. 

In other cases the data invite suspension of judgment. For instance, the 
word vyisia (or vyteia) ‘health’ exhibits a wide range of spellings that seem 
independent of dialect. The etymological spelling is attested in vytetax<c 
(203B.1, ca. 350 BC), byiewa (556A.9, Pelasgiotis, late 4th c. BC), hvytsias 
(558B.2, Doric, ca. 400-350 BC), vyteiag (1130B.1, 4th c. BC), byteias 
(1384A, Doric?, 4th c. BC), hvyteiag (1402A.1, Tarentum?, c. 450 BC), 
vyieia (3363B.2, Doric?, 400-350 BC). Deviant spellings are of several 
types: 

(a)Omission of the first I: vyeiag (581A.1, late 5th c. BC), bdyelias] 
(708A.2,350— 300), vysifac] (815B.2, late 5th c. BC), [h?]uyeia (878A, 
450-400 BC), hvyeiac (1581A, Doric?, 500-450 BC), bye[ia]v (2510.2, 
koine, 300-250 BC), bysias (2641A.2, ca. 400-350 BC; 3140A.1, ca. 
350-300 BC; 3177A.2-3?, ca. 400-350 BC), bysia (LOD 73A.2, 4th — 
3rd ¢, BC);427 cf. also byévo for bytavo (3989A, 400-350 BC). 

(b)Omission of EI: hvyia (313A.2, Boeotian, 400-350 BC), byias (382A.1— 
2, Elean?, 4th c. BC; 1572A.2, Doric?, late 5th c. BC), byia (1369B.3, 
Doric, 350-300 BC), vyia (2401.2, Corcyra or Epirus, early 5th c. BC), 
byiac (2517A.4, Doric, early 34 c. BC). 

(c)Omission of the second I: hvytéac (2134A.1—2, ca. 450 BC)428 

(d)Omission of TI: hvgias (2165B, 5th c. BC) 

(e)Other misspellings: viyba (2304A.1, 5 c. BC), éyéacs (7?) (2440.2, ca. 
400 BC), vyéa[c] (2849A, late 5th c. BC). 


Some of these misspellings are just trivial mistakes. Thus, the examples 
under (a) are probably due to a sort of haplography of JEI. This 
notwithstanding, one should not exclude the possibility that the forms 
vysia, vyia, hveia may reflect one stage or another in a sequence of 
changes like e. g. [hygieia] >[hyyjeia] >[hyja] (cf. Mod. Gk. vyevd [i'ja], 
yee ["ja]).429 

A noun dvdponodov ‘slave’ and its diminutive Gvdponddiov for 
standard dvdpamodov, avdpamddiov occurs in numerous inquiries: 
[a]vdo<p»dz060? (152B, mid-5t4 c. BC), avdpozddov (412A.1—2, Corinthian 
alphabet, late 6 c. BC), [av]épozo[da] (681B.1—2, mid-Sth c. BC), 
avéponodsea (853B.1, early 44 c. BC), [a]vdpomddia (1591A, Doric, 400— 
350 BC), avdponddov (2132A.2—3, Thessaly?, 500-450 BC), d&vdponddav 
(2287A.1, late 5 c. BC); cf. avépomodigato (LOD 123.1, 42 c. BC).430 If 


only on account of their frequency, these forms should not be considered 
misspellings. The /o/ can easily be explained as taken from regular 
compounds with a thematic -o- like e. g. Gvdpdyvvoc, aVvdpoO@ovos, etc.431 
Actually, avépamodov happens to be an irrational compound modeled on 
the analogy of tetpamodov. 

My last example will be the (mis)spelling toyo, which might be of 
great consequence both for morphology and syntax. It occurs in three 
inquiries written in archaic script: mOtep<&> Ka TOYO (2243B, Corinthian 
script, 500-450 BC), [toyJopi Ka (2275A, 400-350 BC), toyopt (4178A, 
mid-5th c. BC). DVC correct it to toyo<«vut in all three cases. A fourth 
example toy@u might be attested in 2712B (450-400 BC?).432 

At first blush, one could be tempted to read toyow / toy@pW, which 
would be a subjunctive recharacterized with ju-endings of a type well 
attested in the epic: cf. e. g. at ke THympt (1. 5.279, 7.243, Od. 22.7), si nmép 
te toyyou (U7. 11.116) of Ke TOynot (Hymn. Hom. Merc. 566). Still, a 
subjunctive would certainly be a risky choice. First, to the best of my 
knowledge, hypercharacterized subjunctives of the epic type fail to be 
attested in epigraphic texts. Second, the evidence for toy in the Dodona 
plates is poor. Third, the form t0yop1 co-occurs with the modal particle ka 
in 2243B and 2275A. The combination of a deliberative subjunctive 
(deontic modality) and the modal particle (epistemic modality) is 
problematic.433 

For all these reasons, the misspelling for an optative toyow favored by 
DVC is a safer option. In fact, there are numerous occurrences of a Isg. 
aor. opt. Toyouut in the tablets: 80A.2—3? (mid-4th c. BC), 126A (4th c. BC), 
142.1 (late 5th — early 4th c. BC), 275A.1—2 (mid-5th c. BC), 332B (400-350 
BC), 401B.1—2 (4 c. BC), 541B (mid-5t c. BC), 1108A.3—4 (mid-5t c, 
BC), 1127A.1 (late 5 c. BC), 1148A.1 (mid-5th c. BC), 1406A.1 (late 5th — 
early 4th c. BC), 1422A.2 (late 5th — early 4th c. BC), 2288B (4th c. BC) and 
LOD 88.1—2 (450-425 BC); cf. also Isg. pres. opt. tuyyaévout in 22A.2 
(400-350 BC), 192A.3 (mid-4th c. BC), 279A.2 (early 4th c. BC), 1363A.1 
(400-350 BC), 2184.6 (late 5 c. BC), 3653B.1 (early 4th c. BC), 3680B 
(400-350 BC), 3807A, LOD 22Ba.1—2 (3"4 c. — 167 BC), LOD 89Aa.1 (4th 
c. BC). The corresponding subjunctive forms are much less frequent: Toyo 
occurs only in 3797.1 (late 5t c. BC) and tuyyavo in 254B.4 (4th c. BC), 
345B.2-3 (475-450 BC), 3601A (500-450 BC), LOD 35A (450-425 BC). 
The recurrence of the spelling tuyou is easy to understand on account of the 
hight frequency of toyout in the tablets. Uncontroversially, the probability 
of a word being misspelled is directly proportional to its frequency in a 
given corpus. 


4The main shibboleths 


As explained above, when it comes to identify the dialect of an inquiry, we 
must usually content ourselves with the evidence of its linguistic features. 
In this section, I will cursorily list the features that stand out as most useful 
for purposes of dialect identification. All are both highly diagnostic and 
highly frequent in the texts. For the most part, they are non-controversial 
and deserve no special comment. Specific problems will be taken up when 
the individual features of dialectal groups are analyzed in more detail in the 
following sections. For simplicity, the dialects absent from Dodona 
(Lesbian, Arcado-Cyprian, Pamphylian and most local varieties of Doric) 
will be ignored here. 


1 


. Original long @ remains unchanged everywhere except in Attic-Ionic 


where @ becomes 1: e. g. Att.-Ion. t6yn &yaOn vs. non-Att.-Ion. TOY 
aya0d. 


. Assibilation of -ti to -si is also typical of Attic-Ionic: did@o1, Eéyovot, 


nmépvow. /t/ is retained in the other dialects: e. g. Dor. 3pl. 
éemep@TOvt, katt, moti, Thess. Koatiyveitoc;434 cf. also Dor. 
Tlotédavoc (= Att.-Ion. Tlooeavoc). 


.a+¢anda+y yield n in Doric (e. g. Epwti, vicijv), but a in Attic- 


Ionic and in Thessalian (e. g. Epw@téi, viKdv). 


. The sequences 0, &@ usually remain uncontracted in Thessalian 


and even more so in Boeotian: e. g. moAitéio, Kopaov. When 
contracted, the outcome is @ like in Doric moAita, tiv Kopav. Ionic 
has @ via ‘quantitative metathesis’ and Attic has @ in old hiatuses 
and e@ in recent ones: Ion. moditem, Kovpéw@v, Att. Kopdv, 
Baotrémc.435 


. The vocalism iapdc is characteristic of Doric. Attic and Ionic have 


iepdc and ipdc respectively.436 Thessalian and Boeotian seem to have 
both iapdc and iepdc (on Thessalian see § 7 below). 


. The ending of Ipl. is -pec in Doric, -pev in Attic-Ionic and 
Thessalian. 
. Conditional si in Attic-Ionic contrasts with ai in Doric, Thessalian 


and Boeotian. 


. The modal particle is &v in Attic-Ionic, ka in Doric, Boeotian and 


the Thessalian of Histiaeotis, xe in the Thessalian of Pelasgiotis and 
Thessaliotis. 


. The ‘Doric’ future (e. g. éo0é0p01, Ecositat) is characteristic of 


Doric as opposed to éo(o)opo1, éo(c)etat or éotat of the other 
dialects. Needless to say, in archaic texts with no specific spellings 


for long mid-vowels and with no overt writing of geminate 
consonants, a spelling like e. g. eostat is ambiguous. 


5Dialect mixture 


Numerous inquiries exhibit dialect features that are mutually 
contradictory.437 A few examples can illustrate this point. 

As indicated above (§ 2), the inquirer of 35A (350-300 BC) is a citizen 
of Euboean Kyme or Italian Cumae. The text exhibits unmistakable Ionic 
features (see § 6 below), but three instances of Doric long a (t0ya1 aya0G, 
Ava) crop up in the first line. 

In 2342A (400-350 BC) the a of tv0yav and the dat. sg. guiv (= spot) 
point to Doric, but meAexavv cannot be Doric if it is really to be interpreted 
as an infinitive of teAeKd@ (‘to be a hewer or an axe-maker’?) 

To judge from features like ubiquitous long a, 3sg. épm@tdi (1. 1), nom. 
pl. ot (IL 2, 4), apocope of mép (Il. 3), gen. sg. tot (1. 3),438 3pl. 
appwotyoaev (1. 5), conditional ai and modal xe (1. 6) and interrogative/ 
indefinite dat. sg. ktvvi in the function of an indefinite relative, there can be 
little doubt that 556A (late 4th c. BC) is East Thessalian (see § 7.1 below). 
However, the spellings H and Q stand for expected EI, OY with the raising 
of mid-vowels characteristic of Thessalian: cf. pmté (1. 1), TOV OPOAALAV 
tov (Il. 3-4), appwotyoaev (1. 5), Vedv (1. 6), yevnPeiE (1. 8).439 

In 2024A (400-350 BC) one Damainetos wants to know how Proxenos 
(a friend of his?) might escape from Melitaea. Two features, the apocope of 
mepi (mép Hpogévov) and modal xs, point to Thessaly.440 This is congruous 
with the mention of Melitaea in Achaea Phthiotis (SE Thessaly). Modal ke, 
the interrogative pronoun tiv and the thematic genitive IIpogévov favor 
Thessaliotis (south-western Thessaly) as against Histiaeotian «ka and 
Pelasgiotian xivi and gen. sg. -ou(o). However, other features like the lack 
of raising of long mid-vowels (om0f, Ve@v, Saipdve@v, etc.), é« before a 
consonant (é« Mediteias for expected é¢ MeAiteiac) and dat. sg. -@ (tH1 
Qed[1]) speak against Thessalian. DVC suggest that Achaea Phthiotis was a 
transition area with a mixture of Aeolic and Doric features, but other 
hypotheses are possible. 

In 224A (mid-4b c. BC) n for long & in tbyn (1. 1), TH Siky<y> Ty (sc. 
fv) U. 2) hints at Ionic-Attic, while “AmAov or ‘AmAov (= ‘AnoAAov, 
Am0AAowv) (1. 1), duxkaEeo0o1 (= Att.-Ion. ducciceo0a1) (1. 3) and possibly 
disjunctive si (= Att. 4) (1. 3) point to Thessalian (§ 7).441 

LOD 48A (4th — 3d c, BC) seems to be Attic-Ionic: cf. n for a, émep@tit 


(. 1), goto (1. 2), but an instance of non-Attic-Ionic @ intrudes among 
several instances of 1 in the phrase &x0 tic Nikyg tig yovatkdc 1)¢ (II. 2-3). 
Similarly, LOD 130A (shortly after 385/384 BC) has épwtd (I. 1), si (1. 2) 
and oik6vtt (1. 2), which might be Attic, besides non-Attic-Ionic tév 
Avovavy (1. 1). 

In 959A.1 (350-300 BC) = LOD 111 (ca. 350 — 3"4 c. BC), Ajt@vt with 
Att.-Ion. H (cf. Att.-Ion. Ant vs. Dor. Aata) is out of keeping with Doric 
moka (1. 3) (= Att.-Ion. mote). 272A (350-300 BC) combines a Doric future 
éoositat (1. 2) with Att.-Ion. ei (1. 1) and vavKiépoc (1. 1) (Dor. ai, 
vavKAapoc). In 167A (mid-4th c. BC) Doric long © contrasts with non- 
Doric @ in é€pepmta (1. 1) and non-Doric n in vavkAnpoav (1. 6). In 357A 
(400-375 BC) Att.-Ion. toyy (1. 1) and ei (1. 2) clash with Dor. ti 
Avovar{t} (1. 2), Nucéav (1. 3) and éaucow7tot (= Att.-Ion. -@tat) (1. 1). In 
984A (early 4th c. BC) a Doric gen. sg. Avk@ta co-occurs with a dat. sg. 
igpopvapovt (1. 3), a blend of Att.-Ion. igpopwhpovt and Dor. iapouvapovt. 
2982A (late 4th c. BC) has Doric @ (toya [ay]a0G, éx’ vya8G tHyal[1]) and 
Att.-Ion. igpoic. In 1391A (late 4th c. BC) Att.-Ion. y (tic Emtytwopévng, IL. 
3-4) co-occurs with Doric primary © in Awvav (I. 3) and secondary a (< 
aw) in gen. pl. fem. Oeqv (1. 8) (cf. Att.-Ion. masc.-fem. 0e@v). A striking 
incoherence occurs in a Doric inquiry (2291A.2, mid-4th c. BC) between 
the noun yév and the verb yewpy@ (an Attic-Ionic technical term?). In 
2110A (400-350 BC) non-Doric éxepe|[t]a (1. 2) and gota (1. 5)442 are at 
odds with patently non-Attic-Ionic navaaoiac (I. 3) (cf. Attic tayKtoia). 

If DVC’s reading is correct, 3022A (350-300 BC) combines a strange 
hybrid tij¢ dika<c) (Il. 1-2) and Elean (?) €Anid(d)nv (= Att. éamiCerv). 

In some cases the dialect mixture may be not real. As regards the 
dialect of 2228, the future éo(o)eitar (1. 2) is unequivocally Doric and 
hypercorrect o8 for ot in paodevew (for waotevetv) (Il. 1-2) specifically 
points to the north-western area (Méndez Dosuna 1985, 334-394). This is 
contradicted by the presence of the Attic-Ionic variant of the modal particle 
év (1. 1), which DVC ascribe to the influence of the koine. Even though «a 
figures as one of the most resistant features of Doric, Att.-Ion. é&v would not 
be unthinkable in a text of the 34 c. BC, but the DVC’s date must be wrong 
since the spellings E in € and O in Adéovi (1. 1) and the lack of a geminate 
in €0(o)gito1 are undoubtedly archaic paleographical features. Additionally, 
the ostensible modal particle would be asyntactic. In point of fact, &v is the 
apocopated variant of the preposition avd. A&dovi must be the dative not of 
a personal name, as DVC believe, but of a place name. The phrase av 
A@dovi is a new instance of the construction ava + dat. ‘on top of’, a 
syntactic archaism preserved in Homer that was replaced by éxi + dat. / 


gen. in the majority of dialects, but survived in Epirus: cf. &povpav ay 
Koooat ‘[he gave] a field on top of (the place named) Kossos’ (Cabanes 
1976, 592, no. 77 = (S)GDI 1365, ll. 5-6; Dodona, 4th c. BC).443 

In other cases the dialect mixture can reflect an actual state of flux in 
the linguistic norm with the vernacular receding before the pervasive 
influence of Attic-Ionic koine. Actually, ei, igpdcg and oi replaced Doric ai, 
iapdc and toi at a relatively early date (Buck 1955, 176 ff.). However, this 
line of explanation does not hold for the majority of cases whose early date 
is incompatible with the spread of the koine. A different scenario must be 
envisaged for them. While some inquirers must have written down their 
questions with their own hand either at home or upon their arrival at the 
sanctuary, illiterate inquirers, who at that time must have been counted by 
the thousands, had to seek the help of others. In all likelihood, many of 
them dictated their questions to a local literate — probably someone of the 
oracle — who inadvertently interspersed here and there some features of his 
own speech (Méndez Dosuna 2008, 69). Tellingly, the deviating instances 
of long @ tend to crop up in the initial words of the texts, specially in the 
apotropaic formula toya (ayaa) and the name of the goddess Awva. 
Abovementioned 357A = LOD 85 (early 4 c. BC) is an exception in that 
Att.-Ion. toyn (1. 1) and si (1. 2) contrast with Doric émucowj7jto1 (1. 1) and 
to Avovar{t} (1. 2). 


6Attic-lonic inquiries 


We have already noted the presence of Attic-Ionic or, for that matter, koine 
features in texts written in other dialects; but a number of inquiries are 
entirely composed in Attic-Ionic. 

Apart from ubiquitous n for long @, conditional ei and the modal 
particle Gv, these inquiries are characterized by the following features: 
—Assibilation of ti: mépvow (229B, 4c. BC). 

—The vocalism igpdc: hiepav (1635B, Attic?, ca. 400 BC), icp (1012A, 
Ionic script, late 5t' c. BC). 

—Contraction os > a: émavepmti1 (LOD 107A.2, 450-425 BC), sipwta 
(35A.1, Euboea, 350-300 BC), épmtd (123.1, 350-300 BC; 210.1, 
350-300 BC; 1577A.2, late 5th — early 4 c. BC; 2506.3, late 5th — early 
4th ¢, BC), <@1epw@té (229B.1, 4 c. BC), émepmtat (1035B.1, early 4th 
c. BC; 2048B.1, mid-4th c. BC; 2319A.1, late 5 — early 4 c. BC; 
3033A.1, mid-3"4 c. BC). 

—Athematic infinitive in -vot: d&m0d6va1 (223A.2, 350-300 BC), di66vat 


(2510.2, 300-250 BC), dotva1 (95A.2 = LOD 76.2; LOD 23.5, Attic, 
350 — 3d c. BC; LOD 24.3, 350 — 3" c. BC). 

—Passive future with middle endings: omOjoetat (206A, 375-350 BC). 

—3sg. fut. Estat: LOD 107A.3 twice (450-425 BC), 35A.3 (Euboean, 350— 
300 BC), 210A.5 (350-300 BC), 1248A.3 (4t c. BC), 2020A.2 (350- 
300 BC), 2110A.5 (400-350 BC). 

—Locative adverbs in -ov: adtobd (229B.4, 4th c. BC). 


Noteworthy are the forms Qeipsiov (2142A, early 5 c. BC), yewpyév 
(1155B, 4% c. BC? = LOD 74, 400-375 BC), ypsiocg (223A, 350-300 BC) 
with hypercorrect EI in prevocalic position for 0empéwv, yewmpysiv, ypé0c444 
— from earlier Oynopéwv, ynopysiv and yptjos — in contrast to yeopysiv 
(1987B, 48 c. BC) and yeo(e)pyéo (3708A, c. 450 BC). Two further 
instances occur in 934A (500-450 BC): veixetoc (= veixeoc) (1. 1) and 
Osiotpidac (= Oso-) (1. 2). DVC identify the script as Thessalian, but the 
lettering is compatible with the Boeotian and Euboean scripts. In the 
facsimile, the scraps of the penultimate letter of the personal name look 
more like an E than an A. The reading @etotwidss would point to Euboean. 

It is not always easy to discern whether an inquiry is composed in 
Ionic, in Attic or in the koine,44s but some texts can be safely ascribed to 
one of these varieties.446 Thus, €vopboow (= Att. évopbttm) rules out an 
Attic origin for 267B (450-400 BC).447 Similarly, @i<Aréw@v in 229B.2 (4th 
c. BC), tai “SeAmemi and mpféet in 1640A.4 (400-350 BC) and apféer in 
LOD 63.3 (44 c. BC) are unequivocally Ionic (= Att. piaAdv, TH1 GdEAOAL, 
TMpGceE). 

1012A (late 54 c. BC) is a remarkable text. The script and the vocalism 
of igp@ (1. 2) point to Ionic. The use of Q for secondary long /o:/ in gen. sg. 
T® igp@® = tod iepod (1. 2) and for short /o/ in Aptépid@s = Aptéptdoc (Il. 
2-3) is reminiscent of what we find in archaic inscriptions from Delos, 
Paros and Thassos (Buck 1955, 19, § 4.6). Of course, we cannot discard the 
possibility that, as DVC assume, the writer of this text had a poor command 
of the Ionic alphabet, which resulted in confusion between O and Q: cf. 7 
avdpiivtos (1. 1). 2193A (late 5 c. BC) is composed in a psilotic dialect 
(lonic?): 6¢ dytaivei (1. 2), but the inquiry lacks other diagnostic features 
confirming an Ionic provenance. 

A number of texts are distinctly Attic. 1411 (ca. 350 BC) has Kitten (1. 
1), 4 éAsv[O]epia (Il. 1-2) and ovv (1. 3) (Ion. Kicomi, éAgv0epin, dv). In 
2564B (early 4 c. BC), we find ddergod (1. 2), dSteotHoa (1. 3) and 
perhaps 04(Aa)tta (1. 3) (lon. ddEAQeod, Steotemoa, OGAacoa). LOD 52 
(34 — 167 BC) has ei (1. 1), Ioodjum@, AOjvnyot (Il. 2, 3, 4) and crucially 


contraction in éaidypotvtt (1. 4) (lon. émténpéovtt). Despite Dor. tav 
Avovay (1. 1), LOD 130A (little after 385/384 BC) proves to be Attic: cf. 
épotai (1. 1), ei (1. 2) and especially oikévti (1. 2) (lon. oikéovtt). The same 
probably holds for 1268A (late 5th c. BC), which has yevedc (I. 1), and for 
1783A (350-300 BC), which has ékdnpL@[V] (1. 3), in contrast to Ion. yEeveric 
and ékonéwv. 

2261A (late 5th — early 4th c. BC) is a special case. Some features are 
indubitably Attic: n for long a in toynt (1. 2) and Atwvny (1. 3), conditional 
si (1. 5), the modal particle év (1. 10) and especially the contraction of go in 
Onp<ompévorc> (1. 7) (lon. Onpapéveoc).448 Similarly, 2506A (late Sth — 
early 4th ¢, BC) has [é]pwtin (Il. 2-3) and ei (1. 3). Nevertheless, pao(c)ot 
(2261A.4, 2506A.5—-6) differs both from Att. mpattot and Ion. mprjooot. 
DVC ascribe the form mpao(o)ot to the koine, but this assessment is at odds 
with the date they attribute to these two inquiries. For the time being, the 
most likely explanation is interference with the local Doric vernacular. 

The features of 2319 (late Sth — early 4th c. BC) are indistinctly Ionic or 
Attic: cf. émepmta (1. 1), 7 yi (1. 2), but the question asked (Il. 3-4) is of 
interest for syntax.449 A direct question (1 Gv évteAéec yivovtat;) is highly 
improbable, for two reasons: (a) As indicated above (§ 5), the deliberative 
subjunctive is incompatible with the modal particle, and (b) it is always 
speaker-oriented. Consequently, an indirect question introduced by 4 &v (or 
already melded nav) is not impossible. This might be of consequence for 
the origin of Att.-Ion. é4v. According to the standard view (Lejeune 1972, 
323), é&v goes back to si &v. Allegedly, a was taken from contracted a’v 
since a ‘quantitative metathesis’ with /ei/ or /e:/ (ei Gv > édv) Is 
unprecedented. The evidence of this inquiry might lend support to a less 
popular etymology: } dv > av > édv through regular ‘quantitative 
metathesis’ (Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950, 685, fn. 1). Let us note in 
passing that, though rather infrequent, indirect questions introduced by éév 
are not unknown in Attic. 

We have already had the occasion to mention inquiry 35A made by one 
Porinos from Euboean Kyme or from Italian Cumae (see §§ 2, 5). Typical 
Ionic features are n for long a (€atpamnyv, |. 2), the contraction ae > a 
(eipwté, |. 2), conditional si (1. 2) and 3sg. fut. gota (1. 3). Surprisingly, 
eip@ta (< *épF°) has a long /e:/ which might have resulted from the loss of 
F. This is unexpected, since, to judge from the data available in the 
inscriptions, the so-called ‘third compensatory lengthening’ was alien to 
Euboean. Was Kyme different in this respect from the rest of the island?450 
Should the traditional etymology be modified in order to accommodate the 
seemingly irregular data? Theoretically, one could read a 3sg. impf. sipota 


(from *fpatas with an irregular augment analogically borrowed from e. g. 
ciyov, siAKov), but the inquiries consistently use the present tense. 
Moreover, non-ambiguous sipwté also occurs in LOD 100.1—2 (Ionic, 
400-375 BC), 1014B.1 (with Att.-Ion. ei and Dor. yév, early 4% c. BC), 
1881A (fragmentary, early 4th c. BC) and possibly 4076A.1 (fragmentary, 
late 4th c. BC). 

Euboean features also occur in the fragmentary 2217A tablet (350-300 
BC). The inquirer’s name Ovypinog (1. 1) (cf. Dor. Ovaoiwoc) exhibits n 
for long @ and the rhotacism of intervocalic o characteristic of the 
vernacular of Eretria (Buck 1955, 57). Accordingly, even if most of the text 
has been lost, a dat. sg. [€pya]-Copévot (Il. 2-3) with the shortening of -a 
to -ot typical of Eretria (Buck 1955, 36), seems more likely than the nom. 
pl. [€pya]Gopuevor printed by DVC in the text or the dat. sg. [Epya]Copévot 
suggested in the commentary as a possible alternative. 

Finally, a few late texts can be safely ascribed to the koine. 3033A 
(mid-3"4 c. BC) has eya0fu toynt (1. 1), Avovny (1. 2) and éxepwtin (1. 1), 
which could be either Attic or Ionic, but the hybrid mpacoor is a distinct 
koine form. On account of its date, 2510 (300—250 BC) must be a text 
composed in the koine rather than in Attic: cf. épyaoias (1. 4) and évtwv (1. 
3), dxovtac (1. 5). (Ion. Epyaoins, é6vtwv, dmEdvtac). 

As regards vocabulary, one may call attention to yapioxovti in 210A.3 
(350- 300 BC). This is the earliest epigraphical testimony of yapioxa and, 
if the dating of the text is correct, it is roughly contemporaneous with the 
earliest occurrence of the verb in Aristotle’s Politics 1335a. 


7Thessalian inquiries 


The three varieties of Thessalian (Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, Histiaeotis) are 

well represented in our corpus. Walking from Aeginion (modern 

Kalambaka, ca. 150 km away) or Trikka in Histiaeotis (modern Trikala, ca. 

180 km away) to Dodona just on the other side of the Pindus range across a 

mountain pass rising to 1800 m. must have taken no longer than five days. 

The journey from the more distant Larisa in Pelasgiotis or Pharsalos in 

Thessaliotis (ca. 250 km away) took some seven or eight days. 

Numerous Pan-Thessalian features are documented in Dodona: 

—The characteristic raising of long mid-vowels: HvpkotéAsic (= -téAN<) 
(159A.1, Pelasgiotis, late 54 c. BC); hybrid Aovémvaie4ss: (2204A.2, 
Histiaeotis?, late 5 c. BC); bytsic (= Att. byujc) (1134A.3, Thessaliotis, 
400-350 BC); yaopyéovp[ev] (Ion. yempyém@usv) (3002B, 400-350 


BC); palote]bovuev (3274A, 400-350 BC); oovteipifa] (= Att. 
oa@tynpia) (2015B.1—2, Histiaeotis, 400-350 BC); éyou (= Att. éyo) 
(31A.2 = LOD 28B.2, mid-4th c. BC); Aov[dovvaiov] (217A.1, 
Histiaeotis?, mid-4th c. BC);452 tivt Oeod or, more probably, tivi Beob<v» 
(= Att. tivi Beau, tivt Oe@v) (219B.2, 350-300 BC); ei (= Att. 7), et = 
Att. 7), [kop]aéovv (cf. Boeot. Kkopd@v), Kat{e}ryvsitowo (cf. Hom. 
Kaolyvytoww) and covosta (= Att. omoetat) (3113A, Pelasgiotis, late 
Ath ¢, BC); ei (= Att. 4) (2247A, late 4th c. BC); ci (1339A+1340A, 
Histiaeotis? late 4th c. BC).453 An unclear case is Kovac (= Katac?) 
(3055A, ca. 350 BC).454 This notwithstanding, exceptions with H and Q 
spellings in Thessalian inquiries are far from infrequent. We have 
already noted (see § 5) some instances in 556A (Pelasgiotis, late 4th c. 
BC); cf. also [Au] @vnt (Attic-Ionic!) and éxepw[ti] besides si, ei, 
[kop]éovv, etc. in 3113A (late 4th c. BC); Medavéiwv in 1416A.1 
(Pelasgiotis, 400-350 BC); Aimvav, m@éAiov and dat. sg. adt6 (= Att. 
avt@) besides épovti, KAcovtac in LOD 80 (ca. 375 BC); Aiywian, 7 
(303B, mid-4th c. BC), yaopygm besides ci in 1339A+1340A 
(Histiaeotis?, late 4th c. BC); Naw, Aimvat{c} in LOD 8B (Pelasgiotis, 
late 3rd — early 2nd c. BC). As suggested above, the non-dialectal 
spellings H, Q could be due to the interference of the Doric dialect of 
the local officials who would possibly write down the questions of 
illiterates, but this hypothesis is not strictly necessary since H, Q 
occasionally occur in many inscriptions found in Thessaly, especially 
during the 4th c. BC (Bliimel 1982, 33-35).455 

—A geminate nasal (from *-ns-) instead of the ‘first compensatory 
lengthening’ is attested in by1avval (= Att. aor. inf. dytavar) (103A.2, 
Thessaliotis?, late 5th c. BC). Two instances of non-etymological wv are 
well worth a comment. The form évvexa (= Att. éveka) occurs in 
150A.1 (ca. 450 BC) = LOD 43.1 (400-375 BC) and in a more recent 
inscription from Larisa (SEG 57, 510.13, 150-140 BC). It is also 
attested in Lesbian (poets, late inscriptions), where it is usually 
explained as a hyper-Aeolicism for Hom. sivexa, which is, in turn, an 
artificial variant of évexa with a metrical lengthening. A similar 
explanation is likely for Thessalian (Garcia Ramon 2007a). Another 
hyperdialectal geminate occurs in the dative singular of the 
interrogative pronoun: kivvt in Pelasgiotis (2544B, ca. 450 BC; 
1416A.1, 400-350 BC; 556A.6, late 4th c. BC) and tivvt in Thessaliotis 
(1134A.2, 400-350 BC). The last instance confirms the geminate of ob 
tivvoc attested in an arbitration written in the North-West Greek koina 
(AEph. 8 (1927), 119, col. A 13, sanctuary of Athena Itonia near 


modern Philia Kastritsas, 142-140 BC). Etymological single -v- occurs 
in other Thessalian inquiries: Pelasgiotis Kivi (1433A.2, 450-400 BC?; 
2761.3, 5th c. BC; 3545B.1, late 5th c. BC), Thessaliotis tivt (2024A.3, 
400-350 BC; 219B, 350-300 BC?; 1446B, 4th c. BC), tiva (992A.2, 
350-300 BC).456 

—Secondary -ns- is retained in [O]epamevbovoav (3113A, Pelasgiotis, early 
4th c. BC), [ovti0?]evoa (1134A.3, Thessaliotis, 400-350 BC), 
[Ovd]|voacy (1909B, 4th c. BC). 

—Single o in zpéo0[voa] (1134A.1, 400-350 BC) besides wv in tiv (1. 2) 
might be an instance of the degemination of recent -oo- after a long 
vowel postulated by Garcia Ramon (2007b, 98). 

—The sequence a@@ remains uncontracted in té&v Kopa’ov (1351A.1, 
Histiaeotis, 500-450 BC),457 [kop]a’ ovv (3113A.4, Pelasgiotis, early 
4th c. BC) and possibly in t&(v) kopa’ov (2587B, late 5th c. BC), 
Fouctata’ov (2000B.2—3, mid-5t c. BC), but a Boeotian provenance 
cannot be ruled out for the last two inquiries. Contraction occurs in 
Mov[d]atatav (LOD 8B.1, Pelasgiotis, late 3" — early 2"4 c. BC). 

—The contraction of a seems to be @ in épwti (556A.1, Pelasgiotis, late 
4th c, BC; 992A.1, Thessaliotis, 350-300 BC) and éatkowdto1 (LOD 
8B.1, Pelasgiotis, late 3™4 — early 2nd c. BC). Note however that for the 
dialect of Pelasgiotis an athematic formation ép@téi (< *ép@ta-1) with 
a ‘short’ diphthong has been postulated (Hock 1971, 246 ff.).458 

—The characteristic syncope of unstressed vowels seems to occur in 
‘AmAo[vt] (2726A, 450-400 BC) and in éoota for &piota (3921, 400— 
350 BC?; maybe also 4128B, 400-350 BC); &piota occurs in 992A.3 
(Thessaliotis, 350-300 BC). 

—An exception to Grassmann’s Law is Oayé@v (2024A.5, Thessaliotis?, 
400-350 BC). 

—E€ > &c before a consonant in éc Tpixxacs (40B, early 4th c. BC), but &« 
occurs in two texts which might be Thessalian: &k Medutsiac (2024A.2, 
Thessaliotis?, 400-350 BC), é« Kovac (3055A, Thessaly?, ca. 350 BC). 

—Apocope of epi is frequently attested: mép tav Kopdov (1351A, 
Histiaeotis, 500-450 BC), mép taxv» kopéov (2587B.1, Thessaly?, late 
5th c. BC), 2ép tac Kdpac (3113A.9-10, Pelasgiotis, early 4th c. BC), 
mép OAc (2940B.2, Pelasgiotis?, 400-350 BC), mép Ilpogéévov 
(2024A.1—2 Thessaliotis?, 400-350 BC), mép to<> [ap]ybppor (LOD 
8B.1-2, Pelasgiotis, late 3rd — early 24 c. BC), etc. A possible instance 
of apocopated kata- might occur in Ko(u)p[a]ptupevboe (= Att. 
KaTAaLaptTvopEevon) (2254A.2, Thessalian?, late 5th c. BC).459 

—The preposition ov° might occur in 3sg. aor. ové0eoa (3pl. ovébecacvy?) 


(4119B, 400-350 BC), but this reading is suspect; the form expected in 
Thessalian is 6vé0eua, (3pl. ovebsixaev). A more likely instance occurs 
in 336A.1—2 (350-300 BC?), where I conjecture 0<y>kopigopev (= Att. 
OVAKOHIGMLEV).460 

—The reflex of *Hishoros in Thessalian is a matter of dispute. Dialectal 
inscriptions provide us with numerous examples of igpdc. According to 
Bliimel (1982, 51), this is the true dialectal variant in contrast to — at 
that time isolated — iapovtoics in JG IX 2, 461b.37 (Krannon, 2"4 c. BC), 
which he implicitly ascribed to the influence of North-West Doric. 
Meanwhile a new example of iap° has come to light in a decree of a 
Thessalian city regarding the Asklepieia (SEG 53, 851B.4 Cos, 242 
BC) (Garcia Ramon 1992, 201, 204). The evidence of iapoio in 1465A 
(late 5th c. BC) — note the ending of the thematic genitive singular 
characteristic of Pelasgiotis — also suggests that iap° was genuinely 
Thessalian.461 

—C from *dj in Zevc (2940B.1, Pelasgiotis?, 400-350 BC). 

—A thematic dat. sg. in -ov (< -a@t with loss of -1 in a ‘long diphthong’ and 
vowel raising) could be attested in tivt Oe0d (219B, 350-300 BC), but 
tivt 8eod<v» seems to me a more likely reading. Dat. sg. Na@i in LOD 
8B. 1-2 (late 34 — early 24 c. BC) is not dialectal. 

—Ipl. -pev: o<pKopigouev in 336A.1—-2 (350-300 BC)462 confirms the 
evidence of éxwosicovpev UG IX 2, 517.13, Larisa, 214 BC) and 
éxptvvapev (SEG 43, 311. B.57, Skotoussa, 197-185 BC). 

—-sv for -v in 3pl. aor. dppwotjoasv (556A.5, Pelasgiotis, late 4th c. BC); 
cf. Morpurgo Davies (1965), Blitimel (1982, 195-198), Méndez Dosuna 
(this volume). 

—A new instance of 3pl. év@1 (= Att. eiou) might be attested in 3809B (400- 
350 BC),463 which seems to be an answer of the oracle, but the text is 
unintelligible. 

—Thematic infinitives take the ending -yev: éoxiypéuev (LOD 8B.3, 
Pelasgiotis, late 34 — early 274 c. BC) and yoAKonoAgusv (3008A, late 
5th — early 4th c. BC);464 cf. kowaveipev (SEG 43, 310.5—-6, Skotoussa, 
4th — 3rd ¢, BC; SEG 57, 519, Mopseion, late 3r4 — 2nd c, BC), 
yaopysipev UG IX 2, 1229.16, 17, Phalanna, early 24 c. BC). 

—The verbs in -GCm and -i@w have -é- in the aorist: ducdééeo8a1 (224, 
Thessaly?, ca. 350 BC), o0<yKxopigopev (336A.1—2, 350-300 BC).465 
—Athematic yivouoi for yiyvopan is attested in several inquiries, for which a 
Boeotian origin cannot be discarded (see § 8): [y]ivvtat (162B, late 5th 
c. BC), yivotat (3673B, late 5 c. BC), yivvtax (38A.3, 400-375 BC), 
yivot[at] (1676A, 4th c. BC);466 for yivuté (= Att. yiyvetar) in 328.1—2 


(early 4th c. BC), see § 7.1. Note also the aor. opt. yeveOete (= Att. 

yévoito) in 556A (late 4th c. BC).467 

—The ordinal ‘first’ is tp@toc: mpdtac (1351A.3, Histiaeotis, 500-450 BC). 

—The interrogative-indefinite pronoun can serve the function of an 
indefinite relative (Buck 1955, 102): at éoti Kwvi ke De@v SpivtTEc 
‘whether by offering a sacrifice to some god’ (556A.6-—7, Pelasgiotis, 
late 4th c. BC), where ott kiwvi ke = Att. otw 6tw Gv. 

—An adjective is used in mép m0Atog WEepaiac (2940B.2—3, Pelasgiotis?, 
400-350 BC) instead of the more widespread genitive (= Att. mepi tic 
mOAEw@s DEpaiwv); for other examples of this construction in Thessalian 
inscriptions, see Helly (1995, 161). 

-In the domain of vocabulary, our corpus documents several items 
characteristic of Thessalian: 

(a)The adverb tapov ‘at present’ (75.3, ca. 400 BC?; 31A.3, ca. 350 
BC).468 

(b)Atpjy ‘market-place’ (Garcia Ramon 2004, 241): é Apévi (3008A, 
late Sth— early 4th c. BC). 

(c) Toya ‘the function or the term of a tay6c’: [m]ép taydic (3150A, 4th ce. 
BC); on the taydc see Helly (1995, passim) and Garcia Ramon 
(2004, 242). 

(d)The lexical archaism «atiyveitoc ‘brother’: tot Kat{e}yveito1o 
(3113A.8, Pelasgiotis, early 4th c. BC); cf. Garcia Ramon (2004, 
254-255). 

(e)A new hapax ieitopseiov (uncertain meaning), a noun related to 
Agitopac ‘priest’, Asitopsbm ‘to be a priest’? and Agttopsia 
‘priesthood’, occurs in 336A (350-300 BC). 

(f)wa could stand for Attic dé in aite wa (3205A.1, 400-350 BC), but 
the context is unclear and, since cite d5é is a rather infrequent 
combination in Attic, negative 10 (= )) is a better choice (see § 
7.3 below). 

(g)A curious novelty is the adverb Guyot in the phrase Gpoi yac ai 
palote|]bovuev; “Whether we must seek somewhere on earth’ 
(3274A, 400-350 BC).469 This must belong together with rare 
adverbs like Att. GAA081 wndé GLO UG 3, 10.11, Athens, 5th c. BC), 
Delph. hapet (CID 1.9.D.48, 4th c. BC), Guod yé mov (Lys. 24.20.8), 
aut yé my (Ar. Ach. 608) and the standard negative ovdapod / 
undapod, ovdapet / pndapei, etc. The form Goi could have 
directional meaning ‘to somewhere’ with implicit motion (cf. Att. 
mou), but it is more likely to be a regular correlate of Att. dguod 
‘somewhere’, i. e. *Gp0i0 > Goi with the apocope of the thematic 


genitive singular characteristic of Pelasgiotis Thessalian; cf. oi 
‘where’ in SEG 43, 311.A.72 and B.60 (Skotoussa, 197-185 
BC).470 


Some inquiries are ascribable to a specific variety of Thessalian. The modal 
particle (ke vs. ka) and the indefinite-interrogative pronoun (ttc vs. TIc) are 
the best diagnostic features: 


Modal particle Indefinite-interrogative 
Pelasgiotis (NE —.QIQGwe~*~**~©™” 
Thessaly) —— 


‘Thessanoms tow Re 

Thessaly) -_OOOO 
Fistracors (Nvv SSS TI¢ 
Thessaly) 

7.1Pelasgiotis 


The dialect of Pelasgiotis is identifiable on the basis of the following 
features: 


—Modal particle «e and indefinite-interrogative «ic: Kivi Ke O[e]ov 
(1433A.2, 450-400 BC), «ivi [ke Oe6v] (2761B.3, 5 c. BC), Kivi Ke 
O[edv] (3545B.1, late 5 c. BC), xwwvi ke Dev (556A.6, late 4th c. BC). 

—Nom. pl. ot (W. Thessalian oi / toi):471 oi ovyyevésc, ot matépss (556A.2, 
4-5, late 4th c. BC). 

—Thematic genitive in -ov(o): toi iapoto tot éumédou (1465A.1, late 5% c, 
BC), toi kat{e}tyveitoio and yapoto (3113A.8, 10, early 42 c. BC), mép 
Tol AppwMotéatos (556A.3, late 4th c. BC)472 and probably zép tod 
[ap]ybppot (LOD 8B. 1-2, Pelasgiotis, late 34 — early 2™4 c. BC). 

—ai > et in verbal endings: inf. opvééew (= Att. opvéar) (159A.2, late 5th — 
early 4th c. BC)473 and possibly middle |sg. pres. subj. @yopet (= Att. 
é&yopa) (LOD 34, ca. 400 BC).474 DVC were of the opinion that 3sg. 
yivoté (= Att. yévetar) and wyeté (= Att. &yetat) in 328.1—2, 2 (early 4th 
c. BC) are early instances of the contraction of the diphthong /ai/ in 
Boeotian, but this is at variance with the lack of contraction in ai, Kat, 
and yvvairka in the same text. Alternatively, yivoté and Gyeté might be 
instances of Pelasgiotis Thess. -te. for -tor with early 
monophthongization. As far as I know, the spelling E is unprecedented 
both for forms of this type in Thessalian and for the outcome of /ai/ in 
Boeotian. 


7.2Thessaliotis 


The inquiries in the vernacular of Thessaliotis can be recognized through 

the following features: 

—Modal particle ke and indefinite-interrogative Kic: tivt ke Vew[v] (18B.1, 
5th — 4th ¢, BC), tiva ke Oe@v (992A.2, 350-300 BC), tivvi ke Oe[odv] 
(1134A.2, 400-350 BC), moc xe &&k MeAdttsiag owt, tivt DEwbv 
(2024A.3, 4, 400-350 BC).475 

—Thematic genitive in -ov: IIpoéévov (2024A. 1-2, 400-350 BC). 


7.3Histiaeotis 


There can be little doubt that the inquiries from Histiaeotis constitute one 

of the highlights of the new Dodona corpus. Up to now the epigraphical 

material composed in the vernacular of this region was meager in the 
extreme. Apart from a few short inscriptions, we had scarcely two texts of 

some length: the famous agreement of the Basaidai (SEG 36, 548, 

Matropolis, 3% c. BC) and the fragmentary sympoliteia between Gomphoi 

and Thamiai (SEG 37, 494, Itonion, 230-200 BC). The inquiries from 

Dodona significantly add to our knowledge of this remarkable variety, 

which melds several Thessalian and North-West Doric features with a 

number of idiosyncrasies: 

—Modal particle ko and indefinite-interrogative tic: oi Ka pa Exo (17B, 5th — 
4th c. BC), [ti]vi ka Oeobv (3687A, early 4th c. BC), mpdooo1 Ka 
(217A.4, Histiaeotis?, mid-4th c. BC), ai ka didoiv (191A.3, mid-4th c. 
BC). 

Negative 1a for pi) (Garcia Ramon 1987, 120-121):476 wa mpaar (1988B, 
4th c, BC). Less sure are at ka pa éyo (17B, 5 — 4th c. BC), ai 6€ pe [ — 
— —], 2985A (late Sth — early 42 c. BC), aite wa (3205A.1, 400-350 
BC). 

—The change /o/ > /e/ after dentals and palatals in word-final syllables, 
possibly the most distinctive shibboleth of Histiaeotis, might be attested 
in seven inquiries:477 dmedei—ate for dnedeigato (< *-snto; Att. 
anedeigavto) (1351A.3, 500-450 BC),478 béates for bdatoc (3007A.1, 
late Sth c. BC), Aovda@vaier for Amda@vaiot (2204A.2, late Sth c. BC),479 
nmawdiepv for moadtow (2015B.2, 400-350 BC),480 obp@opev for 
obpopov (191A.1, mid-4th c. BC), dvvatév for dvvatov (3042, mid-4th 
c. BC). 

—Psilosis of omep, a grammatical word, seems to be attested in O”onep 
mpotas (1351A.2—3, 500-450 BC). Other grammatical words like e. g. 


the nominative of the article ot in 556A.2, 4—5 (late 4th c. BC) might 
have also undergone psilosis, but A- is ignored in the adapted Attic 
alphabet. 

—3pl. opt. didoiv © Att. diotev) (191A, mid-4th c. BC) exhibits the ending 
-ow typical of North-West dialects (Lejeune 1940; Méndez Dosuna 
1985, 213-214; Garcia Ramon 1987, 128); cf. also doiv for dotev in 
SEG 36, 548.7 (Matropolis, late 3t4 c. BC). 

—Aor. inf. in -oa (mpagoa1, 1988B, 4t c. BC) as against -cetv in Larisa (see 


§ 7.1). 


8Boeotian inquiries 


The contribution of the Dodona plates to Boeotian epigraphy is relatively 
modest. The most salient texts are 313A (450-400 BC),481 4157A (ca. 400 
BC)482 and LOD 27 (5th c. BC).483 The mention of Orchomenos suggests a 
Boeotian origin for 186A + 187A (450-400 BC).484 296A (500-450 BC) 
might also be Boeotian, but the text printed by DVC verges on the 
unintelligible.4ss The lack of more recent inquiries seems to indicate that 
the Boeotians ceased to consult the oracle in the early 4t c. BC. As already 
indicated, some inquiries mentioned in § 7 as possibly Thessalian could 
also be Boeotian. 

The features of Boeotian attested at Dodona are the following: 

—Long a: t0ya ayaa, ETiNTAO1c,486 Svaoctc, etc. (313A, 450-400 BC), 
yevuiic (4157A, ca. 400 BC). 
—Synizesis of prevocalic /e/:487 016c, yevid, iovt@v for OEdc, yeved, EOVTOV 

(313A, 450-400 BC), yevutic for yevetic (4157A, ca. 400 BC). 

—For a possible case of O for Y, see below on iotg[c](= vidc). 
—A number of changes in the long-vowel system are characteristic of 

Boeotian: 

—Ancient *e> /e:/ (E in the archaic script, EI in the reformed orthography): 
a[p]kétn, eter (= Att. apKiytot, em) (4157A, ca. 400 BC), ypéudtoav = 
ypnpatov (313A, 450-400 BC) and possibly Evpétetpoc (= Att. Ebpétnpos) 
(1344, 500-450 BC). 

—If not a mere slip of the pen with the Y omitted, BoxdAo [bo:kdlo:] (= Att. 
BovxodAm (313A.1, 450-400 BC) might be an early instance of 
monophthongization of /ou/ to /o:/ prior to its merger with /u:/ (spelled Y in 
the archaic script and usually OY in the adapted Ionic alphabet). 

—/ai/ > /e:/ (spelled H in the reformed orthography) in HloAv{p}pvaotm, mm (= 
TloAvpvdota, Kat) (313A, 450-400 BC), a[p]xéty (4157A, ca. 400 BC).488 

—According to DVC, several forms of the optative of yivojot are evidence of the 


monophthongization ot > v:489 pres. opt. yivvto (1060A, mid-5h c. BC), 
yivut[o] (1676A, 4 c. BC) and aor. opt. yévut[o] (1649A.2, late 5th — early 
4th c, BC). These examples are dubious at best. First, the three texts are all 
short and/or fragmentary. Second, their date seems too early for a 
phenomenon that peaks in the 34 c. BC.490 Third, the fact that all the 
presumed instances of v for ot only occur in forms of yivopot (= Att. 
yiyvouat) arouses suspicions. Fourth and even more importantly, the 3sg. 
pres. opt. of yivopat is ywwbo<vto in another Boeotian inquiry (313A.3, 400- 
350 BC). The type ywboun fits in with the subjunctive of the type ywb@par 
attested in inscriptions both from Boeotia (e. g. ywbov0at, yivoverty = Att. 
yiyvovtat, yiyvytat) and from Thessaly (ytwvettat, ywettet = Att. yiyvntat) 
(Bliimel 1982, 50, § 53.2). As for the equivalence yévut[o] = yévotto, 
although to date no forms of the aorist of yiyvouo1 happen to be attested in 
Boeotian inscriptions, the thematic aorist ¢yevéunv may well have been 
replaced by the new formation éyevnOnv, widely attested in both literary and 
epigraphic Doric varieties and in Thessalian (see § 7 above). 

—The sequence Go remains uncontracted in dpadovtow (313A.2, 450-400 
BC), Mupdi6vda0 (296A.2, Boeotia?, 450-425 BC). Once more, some 
of the examples cited above as Thessalian might be Boeotian. 

—The outcome of *j-, *dj, *gj, *g~j is 6(6) in three inquiries which may be 
Boeotian: datebdo (cf. Hom., Hes. (ytedm, Alem. Catedm) (3017B.2, 
450-400 BC), Kopid(d)eo001 (LOD 27A.3, Sth c. BC), dkdd(d)étar 
(3478A, ca. 350 BC). 

—Aspiration seems to be missing in iow[c] (= Att. vidc) (313A, 450-400 
BC) besides hvyia (I. 1).491 Irregular psilosis in grammatical words is 
attested in 60 in 296A.2 (Boeotia?, 450-400 BC) as against hdpac in 
the same inscription (1. 3) and in 6¢ xa G[p]Kétn, Oc ele in 4157A (ca. 
400 BC). In both cases, a conventional dropping of /- in order to avoid 
the ambiguity of the letter H = /e:/ cannot be excluded, but the psilosis 
of @c is attested in a Boeotian metrical archaic inscription, in which 
ambiguity is out of the question: 6c y’ Gdav mié = Att. 6tM@c av Gdyv 
min (CEG 446 = IThesp. 465/466, 450-430 BC). For psilotic 0”omep in 
Histiaeotis, see § 7.3 above. 

—Contrary to expectations, mapa- is not apocopated in mapapovutos 
(313A.3, 450-400 BC), but, interestingly, the second alpha seems to 
have been added as an afterthought in the space between rho and mu. 
The form ézigzqaotc in the same inscription may be a blend of non- 
apocopated ézizaots (= Att. éxixtnotc) and apocopated éxmaotc.492 

—A dat. sg. Boxodo occurs in 313A.1 (450-400 BC).493 This ending is 
extremely rare in Boeotian (Vottéro 1995, 91), where -OI [-o1] (later -Y, 
-EI) largely prevails. Thus, a trivial dropping of iota cannot be 
excluded; cf. MoAv{p}pvaotn (< *ToAvuvaott1) in the same text. A 


dat. sg. Opyouevor or Opyouevot can be read in 186A (450-400 BC). 

—As expected in Boeotian, the dual survives in dpadvtow (313A.2, 450- 
400 BC). 

—For pres. yivopat cf. 3sg. opt. ywbo«to (313A.3, 450-400 BC). For other 
instances that may be Boeotian or Thessalian, see § 7 above. 

—A perlative adverb in -a1: hoza1 (187A, Boeotia?, 450-400 BC). 

—The modal particle is ka: €ka datevo (3017B, 450-400 BC), homo ka vic 
wépet (= Att. 62 Av votdc mépy) (187A, Boeotia?, 450-400 BC),494 0"c 
ka a[p]Kétn (= Att. > Ka GpKTtal) (4157A, ca. 400 BC). 

—As far as syntax is concerned, one should call attention to the purpose 
clauses 0’c Ka G[p]kéty and oc eiet in 4157A (ca. 400 BC). The 
construction (cs Ka + subjunctive (= Att. 6ma@c¢ Gv or wc (Gv) + subj.) 
seems to be especially at home in Boeotian: cf. aforementioned 6”c y’ 
adav mié (CEG 446 = IThesp. 465/466, 550-525 BC), ac Ka 
dsoxmddds[t] UG VII, 3172B.68, ca. 222-200 BC). For the rare 
instances of an optative in purpose clauses in dialectal texts cf. Buck 
(1955,.1399). 

-If 296A (450-425 BC) were a Boeotian inquiry, A@vtec (1. 3) would 
indicate that 1@ ‘to want’ is not exclusive to Doric. 

—Hepikxn (215A, late 5th — early 4 c. BC) might be the asigmatic 
nominative of a Boeotian personal name in -et with predesinential 
geminate like abovementioned Mévwvet,495 but the spelling -n is 
unprecedented in Boeotia. 

—The form iow[c] (= Att. vids) in 313A (450-400 BC) is a difficult 
conundrum. As DVC point out, it is reminiscent of T tovid in JG VII, 
3377.6 (Chaeronaea, 274 c. BC), which was independently explained by 
Méndez Dosuna (1984) and Brixhe (1985, 380) as a blend of non- 
contracted 14 ovid (OY = Y)496 and contracted *Oiov1d, with IOY for 
OY indicating the palatalization of a dental preceding /u(:)/ like in e. g. 
tiobya for toya or TOtovdtkos for T0bdiuw0c. Evidently, such an 
explanation does not hold for 313A, which lacks the article.497 O in 
iow[c] could stand for Y, a spelling attested in early Boeotian 
inscriptions: cf. oxdgot, domdexa for oxd@o1, Svm@deKa, and possibly 
hypercorrect Y for O in bKtdc for OKtdc in IThesp. 38 (Thespiae, ca. 
386 BC); cf. Buck (1955, 228-229), Taillardat & Roesch (1966), 
Blimel (1982, 50), Brixhe (1985, 370— 371), Alonso Déniz (2016, 67— 
68). 

One could speculate on the possibility of a relationship with 
Mycenanean i-jo, 1. e. (h)l6c, which Ruipérez (1992) associates with the 
first element of the name Toxdoty. Martin Peters (p.c.) suggests to me 


the possibility of a blend between usual vidc and fFhtdc attested once in 
CEG 362.6 (Cleonae, ca. 560 BC). All this remains conjectural. As 
already indicated, psilosis is another unexpected feature. Should we 
correct it to <hyo1d[c] or {t}o16[c]? For the moment, the question must 
remain a non liquet. 


9Two Macedonian inquirers? 


The dialect of 2493A, a text dated by DVC to the early 42 c. BC, is elusive. 
An Attic-Ionic origin is excluded by the long @ in Awwva (1. 1) and ta (Il. 2 
and 3), by the double oo of €soovtai (1. 1) and by the future Caoovtt (1. 3). 
Attic-Ionic has Aiovn, tis, €oovta1 and Cyoovot. 

Boeotian is ruled out by &k tic yovaikds (1. 2), the ¢ from *dj- and *g¥/- 
in Zed (1. 1) and Cdoovtt (1. 3), and the lack of an aspirate in the endings of 
3pl. Esoovtat (1. 1) and Cmoovtt (1. 3). The corresponding Boeotian forms 
would be &¢ Tic yuvaiKds (or yovnkodc), Asd, 5@oov01 and EcoovOa1 (or 
éooovon). 

Several features seem to speak against a Thessalian origin: 
(a)Non-raised /9:/ <Q> in Atdva (1. 1), 7 (1. 2), KeBoAriar (1. 2), Gdoovtt (1. 

3), but, as noted above (§ 7), numerous instances of H and Q occur in 

other Thessalian inquiries. 

(b)&k Tac yovatkds (1. 2) for expected &¢ Tic yovaukdc. 
(c)Dat. sg. KeBaAimn (1. 2) instead of expected KeBariov. 
(d)The lack of an aspirate in the endings of 3pl. éooovton (1. 1), Cooovtt (1. 

3) instead of expected Esoov0a1 or EocovOew and Caoov1. 


A Doric origin seems to be at odds with the futures Eooovta and Cmoovtt 
(Doric éocgovtai, Cooéovtt). The evidence of these forms is, however, far 
from conclusive since, despite appearances, they could well be ‘covert’ 
Doric futures éo06vto1, Coodvtt resulting either from a simplification - 
eont- > -ont- (Buck 1955, 40, § 42.5d) or from synizesis (-seont- > -seont-) 
followed by yod-formation (-sgont-> -sjont-) and yod-absorption (-sjont- > 
-sont-) (Méndez Dosuna 1993).498 A 3pl. future apééovt, mpacgovtt or 
mMpacOvt1499 occurs in 354 (4th c. BC), which has also long @ and ék before a 
consonant: €k Tic oiktas (II. 1-2). 

The inquirer’s name may give us a clue about his origin. The hapax 
KeBddtoc — if not a trivial mistake for KeBadivoc or, less probably, for 
KéBaAroc — is patently a derivate of kepadn ‘head’ corresponding to 
unattested *KepdAtoc.s00 The name Kégadocg is common all over 


Greece.s01 Ke@adivoc occurs in Athens (4th c. BC), Delphi, Thessaly and 
Epirus (Bouthrotos). A Macedonian of the name Kéfadoc shows up in 
Diod. Sic. 19.44.1 as transmitted by the codex F (Laurentianus 70.12, 14th c. 
AD).502. The derivate KePadivoc (= Ke@adivoc) enjoyed a certain 
popularity during the Hellenistic period when the craze for Macedonian 
names caught on.503 The hypocoristic KéBBac with expressive gemination 
occurs in several inscriptions from Macedonia and Thessaly (3'4 c. BC — 1st 
c. AD). 

The names KéBodoc, KeBadivoc and KéBBac exhibit voicing, the most 
characteristic shibboleth of Macedonian.504 Admittedly, personal names are 
no reliable index for dialect identification since they are easily borrowed 
from a language or from a dialect into another. As already noted, the name 
KeBadivoc became fashionable outside Macedonia throughout the 
Hellenistic period. Nevertheless, if DVC’s dating based on the lettering is 
correct, the possibility of a Macedonian loan is remote: Macedonian names 
were not yet in vogue in the early 4th c. BC. 

A second Macedonian might appear in 94, a short inquiry by someone 
called ‘AABetoc dated to the first half of the 4th c. BC. Since a Roman Albius 
is unlikely to have consulted the oracle at such an early date, Jaime Curbera 
may be right in interpreting AABsewc as the Macedonian version of 
AAgeloc, a name attested in Thessaly (SEG 56, 638, ca. 160-150 BC) and 
elsewhere (Sparta, Elis, Ephesos, Athens, etc.). 

Kebalios’ and Albeios’ inquiries could possibly be specimens of 
Macedonian. Like the famous curse from Pella (Voutiras 1998), Kebalios’ 
inquiry exhibits a Greek dialect which is akin to North-West Doric (long a, 
-00-, -vti, *dj-, *gvj- > C, &k before a consonant), but not completely 
identical to it: Esoovtat, CHoovti for Doric éoogovtal, Cooéovtt. Like in 
the case of the Pella curse, the Macedonian provenance of 94 and 2493A 
must remain uncertain until new data confirm or disconfirm it. 


10Conclusion 


The purpose of this paper has been to present an overview of the non-Doric 
inquiries of Dodona. The new epigraphic material stands out as a 
fascinating assortment of different dialects which may include two texts 
composed in Macedonian. The jewel in the crown are possibly the texts in 
the feebly attested Thessalian variety of Histiaeotis. The curious dialect 
mixture of many texts remains an enigma. The new inquiries confront us 
with some difficult questions that are still awaiting a definitive answer from 


Zeus Naios himself. 
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1Introduction 


Modern discussion of the speech of the ancient Macedonians began in 

1808, when F. G. Sturz published a small book entitled De dialecto 

Macedonica liber (Leipzig, 1808), intended to be a scholarly inquiry into 

the position of Macedonian within Greek. However, after the publication of 

O. Miiller’s work Uber die Wohnsitz, die Abstammung und die dltere 

Geschichte des makedonischen Volks (Berlin, 1825), the discussion evolved 

into an acrimonious controversy — initially scientific but soon political — 

about the Greek or non-Greek nature of this tongue. Diverse theories were 
put forward: 

(a)Macedonian is a mixed language either of partly Illyrian origin — that 
was, for instance, the position of Miiller himself, G. Kazaroff, M. 
Budimir — or of partly Thracian origin, as maintained by D. Tzenoff.s05 

(b)Macedonian is a separate Indo-European language. This was, for 
example, the opinion of scholars like V. Pisani, I. Russu, P. Chantraine, 
I. Pudic, C. D. Buck, E. Schwyzer, V. Georgiev, W. W. Tarn and even of 
O. Masson in his earlier scholarly years.506 

(c)But according to most scholars Macedonian was a Greek dialect. This 
view has been expanded, among others, by F. G. Sturz, O. Abel, A. 
Fick, G. Hatzidakis, O. Hoffmann, F. Solmsen, V. Lesny, F. Geyer, N. 
G. L. Hammond, N. Kalléris, A. Toynbee, Ch. Edson, C. Poghirc, R. 
Katiéic, M. Sakellariou, G. Babiniotis and O. Masson in his mature 
years.507 

(d)Finally, a small number of scholars thought that the available evidence 
was not sufficient to allow them to form an opinion. That was in fact 
the view of A. Meillet and A. Momigliano.5os 


Whatever the merits of the above scholars, it was the nature of the evidence 


itself and, above all, its scarcity, which allowed the propounding of 

opinions so diverse and incompatible between themselves. In fact, not one 

phrase of Macedonian, not one complete syntagm has come down to us in 
the literary tradition, 

—because Macedonian, like many other Greek dialects, was never promoted 
to the dignity of a literary vehicle; 

—because the Temenid kings, when they endowed their administration with 
a chancery worthy of the name, adopted the Attic koine, which in the 
middle of the 4th c. BC was prevailing as the common administrative 
idiom around the shores of the Aegean basin. 


Thus, the only available source for our own knowledge of the Macedonian 
speech have been the glosses, that is to say isolated words collected by 
lexicographers mainly from literary works because of their rarity or 
strangeness, and also personal names which, as we know, are formed from 
appellatives (e. g. Nukn@dpos < vikn + Mépa). 

The glosses, rare and strange words by definition, had the major defect 
of being liable to corruption, i. e. alterations in the course of transmission 
through the ages, by copyists who could not recognize them. As far as 
personal names are concerned, for want of reliable epigraphic corpora from 
the various Macedonian regions, it was impossible until very recently to 
compile trustworthy lists. 

On top of that, these two sources of information, far from leading to 
convergent conclusions, suggested conflicting orientations. The glosses,509 
on the one hand, included besides words with a more or less clear Greek 
etymology (e. g. Kapmaia: Spynots Wakedovicy [cf. Kapmoc]; KovovmEc 
a&pktor: Maksdoves [cf. kbvay]; papata: Botpvdia, otAMvAic: Moaxeddvec 
[cf. paé, gen. paydc]), also a significant number of terms hard to interpret 
as Greek (e. g. yO5a: &vtepa: Maxeddévec; yotav: bv: MaKedévec; oKoid0c 
apy Tic Tapa MaKeddo1). On the other hand, the vast majority of personal 
namess10 were not only perfectly Greek (®itimmoc, AdéEavdpoc, 
Tappeviov, Avtinatpoc, Avtioyoc, Apow6n, Evpvdikn), but also presented 
original traits excluding the possibility of their having been borrowed from 
the Attic dialect (cf. Awivtac, Mayétac, AAKétac, Adayoc), which was the 
official idiom of the kingdom from the middle of the 4 c. BC, or from any 
other Greek dialect (cf. HtoAepoioc, Kpatevac, BobmAayos). 

Until very recently it was hard to tell which set of evidence was more 
trustworthy. During the last thirty years the situation has radically changed 
thanks to the publication of the epigraphic corpora from Thessaloniki (/G X 
2, 1 [1972]) and Northern Macedonia UG X 2, 2 [1999]) published by the 


Berlin Academy, and from Upper Macedonia (‘Emiypagéc Ava Maxedoviacg 
[1985]), Beroia (Emiypagés Katw Maxedoviac. Tedyoco mp@to [1998]) and 
the rest of Bottia (Emiypagés Katw Maxedoviac. Tedyoc dettepo [2015]) 
published by the [Greek] Research Center for Greek and Roman Antiquity 
(KERA). Meanwhile the Center has also published four important 
onomastic collections of: Beroia, Edessa, Macedonians attested outside 
their homeland and central Mygdonia (Anthemous-Kalindoia).511 Finally, 
in 2005 appeared the fourth volume of the monumental series A Lexicon of 
Greek Personal Names which contained the anthroponyms of 
Macedonia.512 

This intense epigraphic activity, fed by continuous archaeological 
discoveries, has brought to light an abundance of documents, among which 
the first texts written in Macedonian. This new body of evidence rendered 
irrelevant, to a large extent, the old controversies and required an ab initio 
re-opening of the discussion on a different basis. 

Old theories, however, die hard and relics of obsolete erudition still 
encumber handbooks and scholarly journals. I particularly have in mind R. 
A. Crossland’s chapter in the second edition of volume III.1 of The 
Cambridge Ancient History (CAH) and E. N. Borza’s latest booklet, 
published respectively in 1982 and 1999.513 In his 2005 History of the 
Greek Language F. R. Adrados still withholds his judgment awaiting for 
the discovery of additional evidence,s14 while as late as 2009 M. Silk 
ignores the Pella tablet and all the lively discussion it has given rise to, and 
prefers to leave open the issue of the nature of ancient Macedonian.515 
Finally, as late as 2010 G. Horrocks in his second edition of Greek: A 
History of the Language and its Speakers expresses similar reservations, 
probably due to his failure to keep abreast of the relevant bibliography.516 

One reason — perhaps the main one — for such resistance to the 
assimilation of new information and for the persistence of obsolete theories 
until these very last years is the way in which since the 19th c. AD the 
scholarly discussion about the ancient Macedonian speech, and its Greek or 
non-Greek character, has focused on the sporadic presence in Macedonian 
glosses and proper names alike, which otherwise looked perfectly Greek, of 
the letter signs for the voiced stops (f, 5, y) instead of the corresponding 
unvoiced, originally ‘aspirated’ stops, which are normally expected in 
Greek, for instance in BéAaKpoc and Bepevika instead of ®dAaKpoc and 
Mepevika. 

Here I must open a parenthesis. The traditional English pronunciation 
of classical Greek presents an obstacle to the understanding of the problem. 
To make things simpler, one may say that classical Greek originally 


possessed several series of occlusive consonants or stops, that is to say 
consonants obtained by the momentary occlusion of the respiratory ducts. 
These, according to the articulatory position, can be distinguished into 
labials, dentals and velars (the occlusion is respectively performed by the 
lips, the teeth or the velum of the palate) and, according to the articulatory 
mode, into unvoiced (/p/, /t/, /k/), voiced (/b/, /d/, /g/) and unvoiced 
‘aspirates’ — in fact ‘expirates’, that is to say, accompanied by breathing — (/ 
ph/, /th/, /kh/). These ‘aspirates’ had become spirants in some Greek dialects 
from as early as the Archaic period (but in most of them by the Hellenistic 
age), that is to say they were no longer realized by the complete occlusion 
of the respiratory ducts, but through simple contraction, and were 
accordingly pronounced as /f/, /0/, /x/. At the same time, voiced stops may 
also, according to the phonetic context, lose their occlusion and become 
spirants pronounced /Vv/, /5/, /y/. In fact, the chronology of the change from 
the ‘classical’ to the ‘Hellenistic’ pronunciation varied according to dialect 
and to region. 

The occlusive consonants of Greek are the heirs of an Indo-European 
system which differed from the Greek one in that it possessed an additional 
series of occlusive consonants pronounced with both the lips and the 
velum. This series survived until the Mycenaean period, but was 
subsequently eliminated from all Greek dialects in various ways. Moreover, 
in the Indo-European system of consonants the place of the Greek series of 
unvoiced aspirate stops was occupied by a series of voiced aspirate stops, 
that is to say voiced stops accompanied by some breathing. These last 
sounds (/bh/, /dh/, /gh/, gwh/) survived to a large extent only in Sanskrit and 
in some modern Indian dialects. Elsewhere in Indo-European, they either 
lost their breathing (this is the case of the Slavonic, Germanic, and Celtic 
languages), or their sonority (this is the case of the Greek and Italic 
languages, in which they evolved into (/ph/, /th/, /kh/, /kwh/). Thus the root 
bher- is represented by the verb bharami in Sanskrit, berg in Old Church 
Slavonic, baira in Gothic, berim in Old Irish, pépw in Greek and ferd in 
Latin. 

The supporters of the non-Greek nature of Macedonian reasoned as 
follows: if, instead of the well-known Greek personal names DéAaKpoc 
(‘the bald one’) or Depevixy (‘she who brings victory’) with a phi, we read 
the names BaAakpoc or Bepsvika with a beta in the inscriptions of 
Macedonia, this is because the Macedonian tongue did not participate in 
the same consonant mutations as prehistoric Greek — already before the 
first Mycenaean documents in Linear B— which had transformed the voiced 
aspirate stops of Indo-European (/bh/, /dh/, /gh/) into unvoiced aspirate stops 


(/ph/, /th/, /kh/). In other words, instead of the loss of sonority that is 
characteristic of Greek, we are dealing with the loss of aspiration in 
Macedonian, which classifies the latter along with the Slavonic, Germanic 
and Celtic languages. 

But if Macedonian was separated from Greek before the second 
millennium BC, it cannot be considered a Greek dialect, even an aberrant 
one. 

What the partisans in favor of such theories have not always explicitly 
stated is that they all rely on the postulate that the sounds rendered by the 
signs <B, 6, y> in Macedonian glosses and proper names are the direct heirs 
of the series of voiced aspirate stops of Indo-European and do not result 
from a secondary sonorization, within Greek, of the series represented by 
the signs <q, 0, y>. However, one must be wary of shortcuts and 
simplifications in linguistics. For instance, the sound /t/ in the German 
word ‘Mutter’ is not the direct heir of the same sound in the Indo-European 
word *matér, but has evolved from the common Germanic form *moder, 
(cf. OS moder and OHG muoter) which was the reflex of Indo-European 
*mater. 

The example of Latin demonstrates that the evolution /bh/ > /ph/ > /f/ > 
/v/ > /b/, envisaged above, is perfectly possible. Thus, the form albus 
(‘white’) in Latin does not come directly from IE *a/b‘os. In fact, the stem 
*albh- became first *alp’-and then *a/f- in Italic, and it was only 
secondarily that the resulting spirant became sonorized into *alv-, which 
finally evolved into *a/b- in Latin (cf. alfu = albos in Umbrian and 
aAMovs: AEvKOUs in Greek). 

Hatzidakiss17 was the first, and for many years the only one, to stress 
the importance, and at the same time the weakness, of the implicit postulate 
of the partisans of the non-Greek character of Macedonian, to wit the 
alleged direct descent of the series represented by the signs of the voiced 
stops in the Macedonian glosses and personal names from the Indo- 
European series of voiced aspirate stops. 

Since the middle of the 1980s the acceleration of archaeological 
research in Macedonia and also the activities of the ‘Macedonian Program’ 
of the [Greek] Research Center for Greek and Roman Antiquity (KERA) 
mentioned above occasioned numerous scholarly works that exploited the 
newly collected evidence and allowed us to cut, or at least overcome, the 
Gordian knot which since the 19th c. AD had dominated all scholarly 
discussion about the language of the ancient Macedonians.51s It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that the obstacle hindering the identification of 
the language spoken by Philip and Alexander was at last removed: ancient 


Macedonian, as we shall see, was really and truly a Greek dialect. On this 
point almost all linguists or philologists actively dealing with the problem 
are now of the same opinion. It is equally true, though, that they do not 
agree on everything. Two issues still raise serious contention: 

(a) How should one explain this sporadic presence in Macedonian 
glosses and proper names of the letter signs of voiced stops (<p, 6, y>) 
instead of the corresponding originally unvoiced aspirate ones (<o, 0, y>) 
of the other Greek dialects? 

(b) What is the dialectal position of Macedonian within Greek? 

The first issue was tackled several times in recent years, but with 
divergent conclusions by C. Brixhe, A. Panayotou, O. Masson, L. Dubois 
and the present author.s19 

On the issue of the dialectal affinities of Macedonian within Greek, 
besides the above scholars, N. G. L. Hammonds20 and E. Voutirass21 also 
made significant contributions. I have gradually been convinced that the 
two issues are intimately linked, or rather, that the search for the affinities 
of the Macedonian dialect could also provide a satisfactory explanation of 
this controversial particularity of its consonantal system (cf. my paper at 
the IV International Colloquium of Ancient Greek Dialectology, Berlin 
2001).522 In the intervening fifteen years no new decisive piece of evidence 
has come to light. Two minor and two major publications, which have 
appeared since then — one of them intimately connected with the 
Thessaloniki Workshop on Ancient Greek Dialects (2012) — have prompted 
me, however, to revisit these two issues. 


2A problematic mutation 


Up until very recently the discussion on the topic of the Macedonian 
consonantal system was almost exclusively dependent on literary evidence. 
The systematic collection of epigraphic texts from Macedonia in the 
Epigraphic Archive of KERA occasioned the publication of three articles 
exploiting this epigraphic material, the first two in 1987 and the third one 
in 1988. 

The first one, written by the present author, had its starting point in a 
series of manumissions by consecration to Artemis from the territory of 
Aigeai (modern Vergina), who is qualified as Avyaia and BAayav(e)itic, the 
latter epithet deriving from the name of the place where she was venerated 
(€v BAayavotc).523 It was obvious to me that the first epiclesis was nothing 
but the local form of the adjective dikatoc, dikaia, dixatov (‘the just one’). 


As for the explanation of the less obvious epiclesis Blaganitis and of 
the place name Blaganoi, a clue was provided by Hesychius’ gloss BAawyav: 
6 Bdtpayoc, which I connected with one of the manumission texts 
qualifying Artemis as the goddess of the frogs ([t@v Blatpayov). 

The two epicleseis of Artemis demonstrated that Macedonian might 
occasionally present voiced consonants — in the case in hand represented by 
the letter gamma. In fact, they occur not only instead of unvoiced aspirates 
(in this case represented by the letter chi of BAayav) but also in place of 
simple unvoiced stops (in this case represented by the letter kappa of 
Acai). 

This discovery had important implications, because it showed that the 
phenomenon under examination, of which I collected numerous examples, 
had nothing to do with a consonant mutation going back to Indo-European, 
which would concern only the voiced ‘aspirates’ and would make a 
separate language of Macedonian, i. e. a variety different from the other 
Greek dialects. In fact, it ought to be interpreted as a secondary and 
relatively recent change within Greek, which had only partially run its 
course, as becomes apparent both from the coexistence of forms with 
voiced and unvoiced consonants alike in the case of the simple unvoiced 
stops too (cf. KAsonatpa — TAevmétpa, BéAaKpoc — BéAaypoc, Keptippac 
— Kepdipuac, Kodiac — Pvdiac, Kpactwvia — Tpactwvia, Toptvvia — 
Topdvvia), but also from the presence of ‘hypercorrect’ forms (cf. 
DApoOTvat = VPploOT}va1, KAVKVTATY = YAVKULTATH, TAKPLV = SAKPDV). 

This tendency towards the sonorization of the unvoiced consonants was 
undoubtedly impeded after the introduction of Attic koine as the 
administrative language of the Macedonian state, and only accidentally and 
sporadically did it leave traces in the written records, especially in the case 
of local terms and proper names which had no correspondences and, 
consequently, no models in the official idiom. 

In the second article, which was published in the same year, I collected 
examples of forms with voiced and unvoiced sounds inherited from Indo- 
European voiced aspirates and was able to identify a full series of feminine 
proper names with a voiced labial stop formed on the stem of oiAoc: Biia, 
Buiiota, Biiotiyn parallel to Piva, Duriota, Duro tiyn.524 

These names with a voiced consonant rendered by a beta were formed 
according to the rules of Greek; their unquestionable Greek etymology 
convinced me that the explanation of the phenomenon should be sought for 
within the Greek language. 

The third article, written jointly by C. Brixhe and A. Panayotou, who 
was then preparing a thesis on the Greek language of the inscriptions found 


in Macedonia on the basis of the epigraphic documentation collected at 

KERA, followed another path.s525 
Although the new evidence did not leave the two authors in any doubt 

that the Macedonian of historical times spoken by Philip II and Alexander 

the Great was a Greek dialect, they contended that, besides this (form of) 

Macedonian, there had formerly existed another language in which the 

Indo-European aspirates had become voiced stops, and that this language 

had provided the proper names and the appellatives presenting voiced stops 

instead of the unvoiced stops of Greek, for instance Bepsvika and 

Bddaxpos instead of Wepevika and OGAaKpoc. 

These ideas were later developed and presented in a completed form in 
a special chapter devoted to Macedonian as part of a collective volume on 
Indo-European languages. In this paper, C. Brixhe and A. Panayotou 
identified this ‘other’ language that according to them had disappeared 
before the end of the 5th c. BC — but not before it had played “a not 
insignificant part in the genesis of the Macedonian entity” — with the 
language of the Brygians or Phrygians of Europe.526 

That was the beginning of a long controversy in the form of articles, 
communications in congresses, but also private correspondence, which, as 
far as I am concerned, was particularly enriching, because it gave me the 
opportunity to refine my arguments.s27 These objections, at first sight 
reasonable, to wit that a form such as Bepevixa cannot be the product of the 
voicing of the first phoneme of ®epevixa, for the aspirate stop /p/ has no 
voiced correspondent in Greek, obliged me to examine their postulate on 
the conservative character of the pronunciation of the consonants and, in a 
more general way, of the Attic koine spoken in Macedonia. 

With the help of documents such as the deeds of sale from Amphipolis 
and the region of Chalkidike, and also of the boundary ordinance from 
Mygdonia, I was able to show that by the middle of the 4 c. BC in 
northern Greece: 

—the ancient aspirate stops written with the letter signs <@, 0, y> had 
already lost their occlusion and had become spirants, that is to say they 
were formed by the simple contraction instead of the complete 
occlusion of the respiratory ducts; 

—the ancient voiced stops written with the signs <fB, 6, y> were pronounced, 
without any phonological significance, as stops as well as spirants, 
according to the phonetic context, just like in modern Spanish (évdpeEc 
— 1606¢c; cf. andar — querido). 


This contention is proved by ‘errors’ such as Begaiws in a mid-4th c. BC 


deed of sale from Amphipolis, which cannot be explained unless phi, 
pronounced like an /f/, indicated the unvoiced correspondent of the 
phoneme pronounced like a /v/ and written with the letter beta.s28 

On the other hand, I drew attention to a series of allegedly ‘Brygian’ 
terms — since they are found in Macedonian proper names presenting 
voiced consonants as reflexes of Indo-European voiced aspirates — which, 
however, showed a suspicious likeness to Greek words not only in their 
stems, but also in their derivation and composition. Thus, if we accept the 
‘Brygian theory’, the name of the fifth Macedonian month Savoducdc 
presupposes the existence of a Brygian adjective xandos parallel to Gk. 
Eav00c; likewise the Macedonian personal name Toitéac implies a Brygian 
substantive gaita ‘mane’ parallel to Gk. yaita (yaitn); the Macedonian 
personal name BovAonaya points to a Brygian substantive maga parallel to 
Gk. waya (udyn); the Macedonian personal name LXtadpéac indicates a 
Brygian substantive stadmos, i. e. a parallel form to Gk. ota0udc; the 
Macedonian personal names Bidoc, Bita, Bittotoc, Bidiota ought to 
correspond to a Brygian stem *bil-, i. e. a parallel to the Greek stem *piil-, 
but also presuppose Brygian rules of derivation identical to the Greek ones 
(cf. Greek superlatives @iAiotoc, pUiota (@iAiotn) and the corresponding 
personal names ®iA1otoc, Piiota (Pivriotn)); the compound Macedonian 
personal names Bepsviko and BovAopaya match not only the Brygian 
substantives nika, bulon, maga and the verb bero, clear parallels to Gk. 
vika, OdAOV, UGya, Mép@, but also indicate that the rules of composition 
were identical to the Greek ones (cf. the corresponding Greek personal 
names @epevika and @®vdAopudyn). However, a Brygian language 
reconstituted in this manner is not credible, for it looks suspiciously like 
Greek in disguise. 

Finally, a series of observations (1) on the names of the Macedonian 
months, (2) on the use of the patronymic adjective, and (3) on a neglected 
piece of evidence for the Macedonian speech, induced me to reconsider the 
connection between the Macedonian and Thessalian dialects. 


(1) The Macedonian calendar has played a significant role in the Brygian 
theory, because according to its supporters it testifies to the ‘undeniable 
cultural influence’ of the Phrygian people in the formation of the 
Macedonian ethnos.529 They particularly refer to the months Audnaios, 
Xandikos, Gorpiaios and Hyperberetaios, which according to them can find 
no explanation within Greek. 
—In fact, the numerous variants of the first month (Abé@vaioc, Adévvaioc, 
Avévaioc, Aid@vaioc) leave no doubt that the original form is 


AF'6@vaioc, which derived from the name of Hades, ‘the invisible’ 
(*a-wid-) and followed two different paths of evolution: on the one 
hand, AFid@vaiog > Avddw@vaiog > Avddvvaiog > Avddvaioc, with the 
disappearance first of the close vowel /i/ and the subsequent 
vocalization of the semivowel /w/ and, later, with the closing of the 
long vowel /o:/ into /u/ (written -v-) followed by complete 
disappearance of this close vowel eventually; on the other hand, 
AF 6o@vaios > Aid@vaioc, with the plain loss of intervocalic /w/. 

—The case of Havéikdc is even clearer. It was felt as a simple dialectal 
variant within the Greek language, as is apparent from the form 
Eav0ik6c attested both in literary texts and in inscriptions. 

—Concerning Topaidioc, Hoffmann had already realized that it should be 
connected to kapmoc, the word for ‘fruit’? in Greek, which makes good 
sense for a month corresponding roughly to August (cf. the French 
revolutionary month Fructidor). His intuition may be confirmed today: 
on the one hand, the cult of Dionysos Kdpmtoc attested in neighboring 
Thessaly and, on the other hand, the variant Tapz.aitoc show that we are 
dealing here with the sonorization of the unvoiced initial consonant, a 
rather banal phenomenon in Macedonia, but also with a double 
treatment of the semivowel /r/, of which there are some other examples 
from both Macedonia and Thessaly. 

—The name of the twelfth month ‘YzepBepetaioc, the Greek etymology of 
which was put in doubt, orientates us in the direction of Thessaly too. 
In fact it is inseparable from the cult of Zeus Ilep@epétac, which is also 
attested in nearby Thessaly. 


(2) An elegant funerary monument from the territory of Thessaloniki (first 

half of the 3" c. BC), presented at a relatively recent exhibition (Eziypagéc 

™ms Maxedoviac, Thessaloniki, 1997) bears the linguistically interesting 

inscription Ihotapéta Opacinmeia KOpa.530 

—Kopa as a dialectal form of Att. «Kdpy is also known from other 
inscriptions found in Macedonia. As for the use of the patronymic 
adjective instead of the genitive as a mark of filiation (e. g. AAéEavdpoc 
MiAinmeEloc instead of AAgEavdpocg Puinnov), which is characteristic of 
Thessalian and more generally of the ‘Aeolic’ dialects, that had already 
been postulated by O. Hoffmann on the basis of names of cities 
founded by the Macedonians, such as Adgséévdpeia, Avtvyoveia, 
Avtyela, Ledsv«era.531 But now it was for the first time directly 
attested in a text which could be qualified as dialectal. 

-The confirmation that the patronymic adjective constitutes a local 


Macedonian feature and that the monument of Pistareta could not be 
dismissed on the grounds of having allegedly been set up by some 
immigrant Thessalians was provided by a 34 c. BC manumission from 
Beroia, which, although written in Attic-Ionic koine, refers to the 
daughter of a certain Agelaos (thv 8vyatépa thy Ayedasiav).532 


(3) Finally, recent studies have ignored the sole direct attestation of 
Macedonian speech preserved in an ancient author, although this is well 
known for centuries. It is a verse in a non-Attic dialect that the 4t2 c. BC 
Athenian poet Strattis in his comedy The Macedonians (Ath. Deipn. VII, 
323b) places in the mouth of a character, presumably Macedonian, as an 
answer to the question of an Athenian: 7 ovpatva 8’ éoti tic; (‘the 
sphyraena, what’s that?’): kéotpav pév buss, wtikkoi, KiKAnoKETE (‘it’s 
what ye in Attica dub cestra’). 

As a consequence, modern research on the Macedonian consonantal 
system has eventually led to an overall inquiry into the dialectal affinities 
of the ancient Macedonian speech. 


2.1‘Doric’ or ‘Aeolic’? 


It is natural that the major controversy about the Greek or non-Greek 
character of Macedonian has relegated to a secondary position the question 
of its position within the Greek dialects. Nevertheless it has not suppressed 
it completely. 

Already F. G. Sturz, following Herodotos, considered Macedonian a 
Doric dialect,s33 whereas O. Abel was even more precise and placed it 
among the northern Doric dialects. He thought that Strabo and Plutarch 
provided the necessary arguments for maintaining that Macedonian did not 
differ from Epirote.534 

It was the fundamental work of O. Hoffmann, though, that forcibly 
introduced the Aeolic thesis to the discussion, which is largely accepted in 
our days (Daskalakis, Toynbee, Goukowsky).535 

However, the Doric/North-West thesis made a strong comeback thanks 
to the authority of J. N. Kalléris followed by G. Babiniotis, O. Massons36 as 
well as many other scholars with more delicately shaded opinions (A. 
Tsopanakis, A. I. Thavoris, M. B. Sakellariou and Brixhe).537 

Finally, N. G. L. Hammond held a much more original position, arguing 
for the parallel existence of two Macedonian dialects: one in Upper 
Macedonia close to the North-West dialects and another in Lower 
Macedonia close to Thessalian.538 


But more recently, a new piece of evidence, namely the publication of a 
lengthy dialectal text from Macedonia, gave rise to a new situation.539 It is 
a curse tablet dating from the first half of the 4th c. BC which was 
discovered in a grave at Pella. 


[eti]pacs Kai Atovvoogdvtos 16 TéAo0Gg Kai TOV YapLOV KaTAyPaQM Kai Tov 
GAAGV naodv yo-[vaik]Ov Kai ynpav Kai mapbévav, udAtota dé Ostinac, Kai 
mapKattidenar MéKpovt Kai 

[toic] Saipoot Kai omdka eyo tadta dsersFoyu Kai avayvoinv méAsw 
avopdgaca, 

[t6Ka] y&pLo1 Atovvoog@vta, Tpdtepov dé LN LN yap AGBot GAAaV yovatKa GAA’ 
7 epg, 

[éué d]é ovvKataynpaoot Atovvoogavtt Kai undeniav GAAaV. ‘Tkétic buad(V) 
yivo- 

[po Dir? av oiktipets, Saipoves PiAfo]t, Sawa yap 

ive QIA@V TAVTOV Kai EPA GAAG 

[tadt]a pvAdooste spiv 6M LW} yivyaToL ta[d]ta Kai 

KOKE KOK@s Ostiwa axoAntat. 

[----JAA[----]YNM..EXTTAHN éndc, épé dé [e]d[d]aipova Kai poKapiav 
yevéoTtat 

[-----] TO[.].[----].[..]..E-E-EQ[ JA.[.JE..MEIE[---] 


Of Thetima and Dionysophon the ritual wedding and the marriage I bind by a 
written spell, as well as (the marriage) of all other women (to him), both 
widows and maidens, but above all of Thetima; and I entrust (this spell) to 
Macron and the daimones. And were I ever to unfold and read these words 
again after digging (the tablet) up, only then should Dionysophon marry, not 
before; may he indeed not take another woman than myself, but let me alone 
grow old by the side of Dionysophon and no one else. I implore you: have pity 
for [Phila?], dear daimones, for I am indeed downcast and bereft of friends. But 
please keep this (piece of writing) for my sake so that these events do not 
happen and wretched Thetima perishes miserably. [---] but let me become happy 
and blessed. [---]. (translation by E. Voutiras, modified) 


E. Voutiras, the editor of the tablet from Pella, was well aware of the 
linguistic traits that his text shared with the North-West Greek dialects: in 
particular, the preservation of the long /a:/ (or of its reflex: GAAav), the 
contraction of /a/ and /o/ (short or long) into a long /a:/ (or its reflex: 
GAAGV), the dative of the 1sg. of the personal pronoun éniv, the presence of 
temporal adverbs ending in -Ka (0m0Ka), apocope in verbal prefixes 
(xapkattidepot), the dissimilation of consecutive spirants as indicated by 
the use of the cluster -ot- instead of -o8-; but, on the other hand, he 
ignored, as if they were simple errors, the dialectal traits which did not 


conform to the purely ‘North-West idea’ he had himself of the dialect.s40 
These, as L. Dubois and I have independently pointed out,s41 are in 
particular the forms d1eréCouw, iwé, dvopdgaca, damiwd instead of 
derigayn, sipi, avopvb&aca, tamewda, which bear witness to phonetic 
phenomena that have, in the first three cases, correspondences both in 
dialectal Thessalian texts and in koine texts from Macedonia, whereas the 
fourth case presents the voicing of a voiceless stop, which is typical of the 
Macedonian dialect. 

C. Brixhe later returned to this text with a thorough analysis which 
confirmed and refined those by his predecessors. He pointed out the 
treatment of the group -sm-, with the elimination of the sibilant and the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, which is proper to 
North-West dialects but not to Thessalian, the presence of the particle -xa, 
expected for the North-West dialects as opposed to Thessalian -«s, and the 
athematic form of the dat. pl. daipoot, attested in the North-West dialects 
but not in Thessalian, where one would expect da1p6vecot; he interpreted 
the graphic hesitation E/I, O/Y (pronounced /u/) as resulting “from a 
tendency, in the Macedonian dialect and, later, in the koine of the region 
towards a closing of the vocales mediae e and o, respectively becoming i 
and wu”, which indicated an affinity of Macedonian not with the North-West 
dialects but with Attic and even more with Boeotian and Thessalian as well 
as with the so-called ‘Northern dialects’ of modern Greek; he adopted L. 
Dubois’ interpretation of dawa and admitted that the spirantization of the 
aspirates and voiced stops in Macedonian had already taken place in the 
Classical period. However, he insisted in considering as ‘more efficient’ his 
own interpretation of forms such as Bepevika as ‘Brygian’ rather than 
Greek.542 

In my opinion, the presence of forms, such as diedéCoum, ipeé, 
avopdgaca, Sava, expected in Macedonia but alien to the North-West 
dialects, is a decisive confirmation of the local origin of the author of the 
text and allows the elimination of the unlikely hypothesis that it might have 
been the work of an Epirote living in Pella. But this is not all. The fact that 
the closing of the vocales mediae, of which the first three examples bear 
witness, is a phenomenon well attested in Thessalian and confirms the 
coexistence of North-West and Thessalian characteristics in Macedonian; it 
indicates the intermediate position of the latter dialect, and legitimizes the 
attempt to verify whether the tendency to voice the voiceless consonants 
was not shared with at least some Thessalian dialects.543 

J. Kalléris had already pointed out that the place names Boifyn and 
BoiBnic and the personal names ApeBéAaocg and Bepéxkac, which were 


attested in Thessaly but were unknown in Macedonia, corresponded 
respectively to PoiBn, PoiBnic, Tpe~éAewc and to a composite name, the 
first element of which was Deps-. Nevertheless he did not conclude from 
this that the sonorization phenomenon, far from being limited to 
Macedonia, was common to both that area and to Thessaly, because he 
refused to admit its localization in Macedonia and its nearby areas, as P. 
Kretschmer had suggested.s44 

In previous papers, I have added to these place names a third one, 
‘Ottw@AOBos (OKtTMAO@Os), and a series of personal names either unknown, 
then, in Macedonia (BovAovéa = ®vAovoa) or attested in a different form 
(ZtadpEeiag = Lta0usiacs), Woavtopdavac = I[avtopavac).545 The 
publication of fascicule III.B of the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, 
which contains the onomastic material from Thessaly makes it now 
possible to add some further examples: AppPiAoyoc,546 BvAimmoc, BdAoc 
corresponding to Augidoyoc, PvAimm0c, DdAoc, in the same manner as 
Bovaopaya and Bovdovéa correspond to ®vAondyn and MviAovoy. 
Moreover, the frequent attestation of KéBBac in Thessaly does not allow us 
to consider it an onomastic loan from Macedonia, where this personal name 
is attested only once. 

Is it now possible to separate this hypocoristic from the family of 
personal names which are well represented in Thessaly and derived from 
the Greek appellative keoAn, one of which, namely Keqadivoc, appears in 
Macedonia as KeBadivoc? And if the purely Thessalian names AuBidoyos, 
BvAimnoc, BdAoc, Bepéxxac or the equally Thessalian and Macedonian 
names Bovaouaya, BovAovoa, KéBBac find a perfect explication within 
Greek, what need is there to solicit the Phrygian language in order to 
explain the Macedonian form Bepevixa, which is attested in Thessaly as 
Mepevika, although its case is strictly analogous to that of KeBadivoc/ 
Kegadivoc? 

If we now consider the geographic distribution of the forms with voiced 
consonants in Thessaly, we notice that they are concentrated in the northern 
part of the country, essentially in Pelasgiotis and Perrhaibia, with the 
greater concentration in the latter region. But in Macedonia too these forms 
are unequally distributed. They are found in significant numbers and in 
undeniable variety — both features bearing witness to the authentic vitality 
of the phenomenon — in three cities or regions: Aigeai, Beroia and Pieria. 
Now all these three locations are situated in the extreme south-east of the 
country, i. e. in direct contact with Perrhaibia. I think that this geographical 
distribution provides the solution to the problem. We are dealing with a 
phonetic particularity of the Greek dialect spoken on either side of Mount 


Olympos, undoubtedly due to a substratum or an adstratum, possibly but 
not necessarily Phrygian. If there remained any doubts regarding the Greek 
origin of the phenomenon, two personal names, KeBadtvoc and BéttaAoc, 
should dispel it. To begin with, it is well known that the first comes from 
the Indo-European stem *gheb’/(ejl-. If, according to the ‘Brygian’ 
hypothesis, the loss of sonority of the aspirates had not taken place before 
the dissimilation of aspiration, the form that the Greek dialect of 
Macedonia would have inherited would have been *TeBadivoc and not 
KeBaaivoc, which is the result first of the loss of sonority of the ‘aspirates’ 
and then of their dissimilation.547 C. Brixhe and A. Panayotou, fully aware 
of the problem, eluded it by supposing a “faux dialectisme”.s4s BéttaAoc, 
on the other hand, is obviously a Macedonian form of the ethnic OettaAdc 
used as a personal name with a probable regressive accent. We also know 
that the opposition between Att. OettaAdc and Boeot. DettaAdc requires an 
initial *gwhe-.s49 Given, on the one hand, that in Phrygian, contrary to 
Greek, the Indo-European labiovelars lost their velar appendix without 
conserving any trace thereof,ss0 the form that the Greek dialect of 
Macedonia should have inherited according to the ‘Brygian’ hypothesis 
would have had an initial *I'e-, which manifestly is not the case. On the 
other hand, the form BéttaAoc, which the Macedonians pronounced with a 
voiced initial consonant, is to be explained by a form of the continental 
Aeolic dialects, in which, as we know, the aspirate labiovelars followed by 
an /i/ or an /e/ became simple voiced labials. The Aeolic form ®ettaAdc, 
lying behind BettaAdc, provides us with a terminus post quem for the 
voicing phenomenon. For, if we take into consideration the spelling of the 
Mycenaean tablets, which still preserve a distinct series of signs for the 
labiovelars, it is necessary to date this phenomenon to a post-Mycenaean 
period, well after the elimination of the labiovelars, that is to say at the end 
of the second millennium BC at the earliest, and obviously within the 
context of the Greek-speaking world.ss1 It is manifest that in the case of 
BéttaAoc an ad hoc hypothesis of a “faux dialectisme” is unacceptable, for 
at the late date at which a hypothetical Macedonian ‘patriot’ might have 
been tempted to resort to such a form the Thessalian ethnic had long before 
been replaced by the Attic koine form @ettaAdc. Its remodelling into a 
more ‘Macedonian-sounding’ BettaAdcg would have demanded a level of 
linguistic scholarship attained only in the 19th c. AD. 


2.2Historical interpretation 


According to the ancient Macedonian tradition, the original nucleus of the 


Temenid kingdom was the principality of Lebaia, whence the three Argive 
brothers, Gauanes, Aeropos and Perdikkas, issued, after crossing Illyria and 
Upper Macedonia, as they moved on to conquer first the region of Beroia, 
then Aigeai and finally the rest of Macedonia. 

It is highly probable that the royal Argive ancestry was a legend 
invented in order to create a distance between common Macedonians and a 
foreign dynasty, allegedly of divine descent, and hence establish a certain 
hierarchy. But is it possible that this legend may nevertheless have retained 
some authentic historical reminiscence? 

In a previous paper, first read out at Oxford some years ago, I attempted 
to show that Lebaia was a real place in the middle Haliakmon valley near 
the modern town of Velvendos, namely a region whose economy was until 
very recently based on transhumant pastoralism.s52 It is a likely hypothesis 
that during the Geometric and the Archaic periods too the inhabitants of 
this region made their living tending their flocks between the mountainous 
masses of Olympos and the Pierians and the plains of Thessaly, Pieria and 
Emathia, until under a new dynasty they took the decisive step of 
permanently settling on the fringe of the great Macedonian plain, at Aigeai. 

What were the ethnic affinities of these transhumant shepherds? A 
fragment of the Hesiodic catalogue preserves a tradition according to which 
Makedon and Magnes were the sons of Zeus and Thyia, Deukalion’s 
daughter, and lived around Pieria and Mount Olympos. The Magnetes, of 
whom Magnes was the eponymous hero, were one of the two major 
perioikic ethne of northern Thessaly, who originally spoke an Aeolic 
dialect. 

The other one were the Perrhaibians. Although they are not mentioned 
in the Hesiodic catalogue fragment, we know from Strabo that even at a 
much later period they continued to practice transhumant pastoralism. 
Their close affinity with the Macedonians is evident not only from certain 
onomastic data, but also from their calendar: half of the Perrhaibian 
months, the names of which we know, figure also in the Macedonian 
calendar. Hence, it is no coincidence that Hellanikos presents Makedon as 
the son of Aiolos. 

The above data outline a vast area between the middle Peneios and the 
middle Haliakmon valleys, which in prehistoric times was occupied by 
groups of transhumant pastoralists who spoke closely related Greek 
dialects. In this sense would it really be unreasonable to think that, just as 
in modern times the Vlachs of Vlacholivado, who frequented precisely the 
same regions, spoke even under the influence of the Greek adstratum, a 
peculiar neo-Latin dialect,ss3 their prehistoric predecessors had done the 


same (undoubtedly under the influence of another adstratum language 
which is yet to be defined) and that the tendency to voice the voiceless 
consonants was in fact one of these peculiarities? 

As to the three Temenid brothers, and according to Herodotos, the 
mythical founders of the Macedonian kingdom, there was some suspicion 
in antiquity already that they had not come from Peloponnesian Argos but 
from Argos Orestikon in Upper Macedonia, hence the name Argeadai 
given not only to the reigning dynasty but to the whole clan who had 
followed the three brothers in the adventurous conquest of Lower 
Macedonia,554 Knowing that the Orestai belonged to the Molossian 
group,555 it is readily understandable how the prestigious elite of the new 
kingdom imposed its own variety, and relegated to the status of a 
substratum patois the old Aeolic dialect, some traits of which, such as the 
tendency of closing the vocales mediae and the voicing of voiceless 
consonants, survived only in the form of traces, generally ‘repressed’, with 
the exception of certain place, personal and month names consecrated by 
tradition.556 


3The Greek character of ancient Macedonian and 
the origin of the sporadic presence of voiced 
instead of voiceless stops 


3.1‘The Indian mirage’ 


By an extraordinary coincidence, two papers by an Australian and two 
Italian scholars published in the same year (2006) resurrected P. 
Kretschmer’s old theory according to which ancient Macedonian had 
retained the Indo-European voiced aspirates.557 J. L. O’Neil’s thesis can be 
readily disposed of since it is poorly documented.558 It particularly ignores 
C. Brixhe’s important paper on Macedonian (1999) (originally presented at 
the II International Colloquium on Ancient Greek Dialectology, 1996).559 
Its author is not aware of the fact that Plutarch’s Evpvdixyn Tepamoarijtics60 
has long ago been corrected into Evpvdikn Lippa moAmtmor by A. 
Wilhelmse61 and writes that Eurydice “identifies herself as Hierapolitis”. 
Although he cites my own article on Artemis Digaia,s62 he does not seem 
to have read it properly, since he obviously ignores the example of the 
dialectal Macedonian infinitive GvatiOjpew discussed therein, and is 
ultimately surprised to find “virtually no signs of Doric influence at all” in 


the inscriptions from Macedonia written in the koine. Even more he is not 
aware of other “signs of Doric influence” discussed in my own book on the 
cults and rites of passage in Macedonia,5o3 in a special notice of the corpus 
of inscriptions from Beroia, which deals with the declension of dialectal 
proper names,564 and in my communication (to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres) on the Macedonian glosses of Hesychius.s65 
O’Neil also seems to be unaware of other important contributions made by 
O. Masson, C. Brixhe, A. Panayotou, A. Tataki and the present writer in the 
field of Macedonian linguistics and onomastics, while he commits serious 
factual mistakes such as considering the contracted forms (of proper 
names) AmeAAdc, Aptepdic, AokaAnmic, Aapdc, “Epudc, Zaodc, Hpiydic, 
ZXepandc as ‘Doric’ and lumping them together with Apbvtac, “EAAavixa, 
Av«a, etc. Furthermore, he writes that he has “found a single instance of an 
unvoiced plosive being voiced in the Macedonian inscriptions”, although I 
had provided more than a dozen examples in my article on Artemis 
Digaia,s66 which nevertheless he cites in his notes. He asserts that BitAtotoc 
is “the only example of a Macedonian name with a voiced stop”, bypassing 
the numerous cases cited in my paper at the VI International Symposium on 
Ancient Macedonia,s67 which he includes, however, in his bibliography. 
Incomplete documentation and factual errors combined with assertions 
betraying a serious misunderstanding of the evolution of the Greek 
language, such as dating the development of the voiced stops to voiced 
fricatives to the 4th c. AD, and with uncritical acceptance of ancient literary 
sources such as Philotas’ speech in Curtius Rufus, fatally lead to the 
unrealistic theory that the ancient Macedonian speech had retained the 
original Indo-European voiced aspirate stops. 

M. Negri and G. Rocca put forward the same theory in a more 
sophisticated form in their paper at the VI International Meeting on Greek 
Linguistics held at Bergamo in 2005, which was not free perhaps from 
political overtones.s6s They contended that the change of Indo-European 
voiced stops into unvoiced ones was essentially a southern Greek 
phenomenon, which became less and less operative as one moved 
northwards. Thus Macedonian would have initially retained its series of 
voiced stops, but these may have lost their aspiration later under Illyrian 
influence. 

Their proposed reconstruction of the evolution of Macedonian 
consonantism is purely theoretical and is based on_ second-hand 
information, which is not always free of error.s69 Under such conditions 
their ambition to eliminate Kretschmer’s “vielleicht’’s70 could hardly be 
materialized.571 


The hypothesis of the retention of the voiced aspirates by Macedonian, 
unique among the Indo-European languages of Europe and the Near-East 
is, to say the least, unsupported. Moreover, it does not take into 
consideration the voicing of simple unvoiced stops, which is amply 
documented and to which I have repeatedly drawn attention. Finally, a form 
such as yevéotat in the Pella tablet suffices to decisively belie such a 
fanciful theory. For, if it were true, it should have been spelled yevéo0a1 or 
more likely yevéodat (yevéCat), but never yevéotat, which is the outcome of 
an earlier yevéoOa1 representing /genesQai/ with a voiceless fricative dental 
consonant.s72 


3.2From the Interference Hypothesis to the Greek 
Hypothesis 


The two chapters on Macedonian in the recent sumptuous volume on 
ancient Macedonia (Giannakis 2012) contributed by two distinguished 
Spanish linguists are of a much different scholarly class. E. Crespo’s 
masterly overview of the languages and dialects in ancient Macedon, 
including a detailed examination of the ‘Non-Greek’, ‘Borrowing’, 
‘Fricativization’ and ‘Interference’ hypotheses, as well as J. Méndez 
Dosuna’s both thorough and fully documented investigation of Macedonian 
consonantism and vocalism, combined with his definitive presentation of 
ancient Macedonian as a Greek language constitute a major contribution to 
the linguistic history of northern Greece. However, it was a risky endeavor, 
because it required not only expertise in linguistics, but also a holistic 
approach to ancient Macedonia, based on familiarity with its geography, 
history and material culture. Its great merit is that it offers an amply 
documented and authoritative confirmation of what should have become 
evident in the course of the last three decades, 1. e. that recent discoveries 
and investigations, to use E. Crespo’s own words “settled the bitter 
question of the ancient Macedonian language almost in a definitive 
manner”’.573 

The above broad consensus does not necessarily mean that all questions 
are definitely answered or that I agree on all by-issues with my two Spanish 
colleagues, who, as a matter of fact, are not always in agreement between 
themselves either. For instance,574 I would not agree with the argument that 
the spellings dieAéEoiw1 and advopdgaca instead of diedigoyu and 
avopvéaca, or the various forms of the third month of the Macedonian 
calendar, Avdmvaioc, Avédvvaioc, Avdvaioc, Aidm@vaioc, denote an 
‘opening of [i] and [u]’ (Crespo 2012, 123-124). Moreover, I would 


meticulously distinguish between the use of a voiced plosive and the use of 
the letter sign of a voiced plosive (cf. Crespo 2012, 124, 127, 130). In 
addition, I would certainly not invoke the out-of-date assertion by M. 
Lejeune that in Greek the change of stops into fricatives took place in the 
1st c. BC in order to argue against the early fricativization of plosives in 
Macedonia (Crespo 2012, 129-130); spellings, such as yevéota. and 
Be@aiws, prove that in Macedonia this stage had been reached by the 4th c. 
BC at the latest. In view of Plutarch’s (Mor. 292e 4-8) information that the 
Delphians voiced the sound /p/ at the beginning of words, I would not 
affirm that plosives at the beginning of a word “are stable throughout the 
history of Greece” (Crespo 2012, 129-130). Indeed, in Macedonia itself we 
encounter the voiced form Ivétac along with the pan-Hellenic form of that 
name, namely Kvdiac, as well as the forms Boiov instead of IIdiov and 
Topmtaiog instead of Kapmiaiog (Hatzopoulos 1987a, 407). I have certainly 
never stated that “the shift of the voiced and voiceless plosives into 
fricatives is not due to any lexical or phonetic interference from some other 
language”. On the contrary, I have repeatedly ascribed it to the influence of 
a foreign adstratum (Phrygian?, ‘Pelasgian’?; cf. Hatzopoulos 2006, 49, 51; 
Hatzopoulos 2007a, 172, 175; cf. also 162). Finally, it is not true that “with 
the exception of Bepevixa, spellings with B, A or [ do not appear in 
personal names for individuals of higher status” as the prosopographic 
study of the cases of BaAaKpoc,575 Ltadpéacs76 or Pawtéacs77 amply prove. 
More significantly, I consider unfounded a series of conclusions in E. 
Crespo’s chapter which are supposedly based on, or strengthened by the 
above assertions: e. g. that “the Macedonian kings spoke Greek and reigned 
over non-Greeks”, that Macedonian was unintelligible, or that the 
Macedonians were bilingual — or rather trilingual — until the subjection of 
their country to the Romans (Crespo 2012, 130-131). This is a case where 
a pure linguistic approach to a problem may lead to conclusions entirely off 
the mark. The first assertion is apparently based on Isocrates (Phil. 108 and 
154; cf. Crespo 2012, 122). But nowhere does the Athenian orator say that 
the Macedonians did not speak Greek. The distinction he draws between 
Macedonians and Greeks is of an entirely different nature.s7s Philotas’ 
speech cited by Curtius Rufus, on which Crespo’s second assertion is 
based, cannot be exploited without taking into consideration how the 
various commentaries it has given rise to have explained it. In fact, what 
Philotas says is that non-Macedonians would understand him more easily 
[facilius], if he used the Attic koine, which would not make sense if he had 
in mind an entirely different language, such as Phrygian or Thracian.s79 
Finally, Strabo’s remark on bilingual populations does not refer to 


Macedonia proper but to the populations living on the marches between 
Epeiros (Epirus) and Illyria, who had been incorporated into the Roman 
province of Macedonia and spoke both Greek and Illyrian, as is attested by 
the epigraphic material of that region.5s0 

On the other hand, I am not at all convinced by my friend J. Méndez 
Dosuna’s contention that dieAécou, iwé and dvopdgocoa instead of 
oerigau, eipi and &vopvéaoa in the Pella tablet are “plain slips with no 
phonetic significance”,ss1 for they are confirmed by another 4th c. BC 
inscription from Pella, in which we read éoté instead of éoti and 
T@sexpatys instead of ‘loucpatns,5s2 as well as by similar occurrences in 
Thessaly.5s3 However, these objections concerning a few details should not 
detract from the attainments of this monumental volume, since I too 
consider that it has established beyond doubt, as Julian Méndez Dosuna so 
aptly has stated, that “... the glosses recorded by Hesychius and the few 
documents possibly written in the local idiom indicate that Macedonian 
was a Greek dialect. It must have been a close sibling to the NW Doric 
Greek except for two crucial features: the voicing of plosive /p, t, k/ to [b, 
d, g] and of fricative /f 0s x/ to [v, 6, z, y] ...””.584 


4The dialectal position of Macedonian 


4.1A neglected contribution: ‘un autre modéle de 
développement’ 


The conclusion of my paper at the JV International Colloquium on Ancient 
Greek Dialectology (2001 [2007]) consisted in an historical interpretation 
of the Macedonian linguistic particularities. Pursuing a hypothesis of N. G. 
L. Hammond,585 I suggested that the Macedonian dialect of the 4 c. BC, 
as we read it in the text of the Pella tablet, was a sort of Macedonian 
‘koine’ss6 resulting from the encounter of the idiom of the ‘Aeolic’- 
speaking transhumant shepherds gravitating around Mount Olympos and 
the Pierian mountains with the Argead Macedonians hailing from Argos 
Orestikon. These were the speakers of a North-West dialect, who founded 
the kingdom of Lower Macedonia and incorporated into it the ‘Aeolic’- 
speaking earlier inhabitants, whose phonetics had been influenced by a 
non-Greek (Phrygian? ‘Pelasgian’?) adstratum. The most notable 
particularity of their speech was the tendency to pronounce as voiced the 
old set of unvoiced aspirates, which had become fricatives already at an 
early stage, but also of non-aspirate stops under certain conditions. This 


particularity is especially attested in texts from south-east Macedonia and 
Northern Perrhaibia.s87 

When I wrote my aforementioned paper for the JV Ancient Greek 
Dialectology Colloquium, 1 was not aware that B. Helly would be 
presenting, at the same colloquium, a major contribution on the dialects of 
northern Greece, which, in my opinion, was going to revolutionize our 
conception of their development. In particular, Helly expanded and 
improved my own earlier suggestion about the ‘Aecolic’-speaking 
inhabitants according to which they were confined in the Olympos and 
Pieria region.sss Helly presented instead the well argued and documented 
hypothesis of a (North-) ‘Achaean’ substratum extending as far north as the 
head of the Thermaic Gulf; in that area it was in contact with ‘Thracians’ 
and other non-Greek populations. In prehistoric times, both in Thessaly- 
and Macedonia-to-be, this Achaean substratum had a continuous relation 
with the North-West Greek-speaking populations living on the other side of 
the Pindos mountain range. Occasional contacts evolved into cohabitation 
following the population movements of the 7 c. BC, when the Thessaloi 
wandered from Thesprotia to western Thessaly, that is to say to the region 
that would later become the Thessaliotis, namely one of the four tetrades of 
Thessaly proper. During the same century, the Argead Macedonians 
completed their own parallel wandering from Orestis to Lower Macedonia, 
expelling the Phrygians from the foothills of the Bermion and Pierian 
mountains, which would soon become the cradle of their power. The 
Thessalian and Macedonian dialects of the historical period, which are 
attested in inscriptions, are a sort of koinai resulting from the interaction 
and reciprocal influences of various elements, the most important of which 
are the North-Achaean substratum, the North-West idioms of the Thessaloi 
and the Argead Macedonians, and finally the Thracian and Phrygian 
adstrata. 


5Conclusion 


I could not conclude this overview without paying tribute to a recent paper 
by a pioneer of the study of ancient Macedonian, Claude Brixhe, to whom I 
am attached by twenty-five years of scholarly disputes and affectionate 
friendship. In December 2007 he kindly sent me a precious gift: the 
manuscript of his contribution to a collective volume (on Indo-European 
linguistics) entitled “Le dialecte grec de Macédoine”, due to be published 
by De Gruyter. It is a short but comprehensive synthesis presenting the 


status quaestionis, but also his own revised views, which could be 

summarized as follows: 

(a)It is likely that the conquering Argead Macedonians, who spoke a North- 
West dialect, upon their descent from Mount Pindos down to the plains, 
met Achaean Greeks mixed with non-Greek populations. 

(b)The substitution of the letter sign of the voiced stop for that of the 
voiceless aspirate cannot be explained by the hypothetical survival of 
the Indo-European voiced aspirate stops or their non-aspirate reflex. 

(c)My own position concerning the tendency in the Macedonian dialect, 
under certain conditions, of (i) all voiceless stops towards sonorization, 
(ii) aspirates, and (iii) voiced stops towards spirantization ought to be 
taken seriously into consideration, for the former is a regional 
phenomenon going back to the 64 c. BC and the latter a more general 
phenomenon in Greek attested from at least the 5t c. BC onwards. 

(d)On the basis of Macedonia’s geographical position, the sporadic use of 
Thracian and Brygian personal names and terms, appearing, among 
others, in hybrid forms such as BiAtotiyn and ®vAopGya, should not be 
excluded. 


The overall effect of the scholarly contributions previously examined is 
both a consolidation and a sharpening of the knowledge attained by earlier 
works. To the confirmation of the Greek character of the ancient 
Macedonian idiom, especially advanced by E. Crespo’s and J. Méndez 
Dosuna’s_ contributions, these contributions added a_ penetrating 
understanding of the voicing process, strengthening in this way the validity 
of the so-called ‘Greek’ hypothesis as an adequate tool for the 
interpretation of the sporadic use of the letter signs of the originally voiced 
stops in place of the corresponding originally voiceless aspirates. 
Additionally, B. Helly’s innovative contribution embraced the linguistic 
prehistory of the whole northern Greece and offered a comprehensive 
answer to a series of contentious questions regarding the formation of its 
dialects, which had for generations bedevilled the work of both linguists 
and historians devoted to the study of this area in antiquity. Finally, C. 
Brixhe is going to provide us soon with an authoritative overview of the 
Greek Macedonian dialect, which, among other things, unambivalently 
agrees with my own interpretation of the sporadic use of the symbols of 
voiced stops instead of those of the corresponding unvoiced ones.589 
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Emilio Crespo 


The Softening of Obstruent Consonants in 
the Macedonian Dialect 


1Introduction 


Despite the scarcity of the extant sources, significant advances have been 
made in describing the Macedonian dialect of Greek — an endeavor simply 
inconceivable three decades ago.s90 This was made possible by several 
recent findings — particularly the Pella curse tabletso1 — by the publication 
of new inscriptionsss2 found throughout the ancient kingdom of Macedonia 
and the appearance of the volume on Macedonian personal names593 — in 
most cases attested in documents written in Attic or koine — and, finally, by 
several insightful analyses scrutinizing the meagre extant sources in order 
to discover the peculiar features of the Macedonian dialect.so4 

The new findings and the conclusions drawn by several penetrating 
studies allow us to state that Macedonian was a North-West Doric dialect 
sharing isoglosses with its neighbor Thessalian which was spoken in north- 
eastern Thessaly and was replaced at an early date by the Attic-Ionic koine 
for official written communications in the Macedonian kingdom. To some 
extent, the adoption of the Attic-Ionic koine accounts for the scantiness of 
state inscriptions written in the vernacular dialect (Brixhe & Panayotou 
1988).595 

This paper will investigate the spellings <B, A, I> for <I], T, K>, and 
<B, A, I> for <®, ©, X> in Macedonian. Such alternative spellings, 
unknown from any other Greek dialect, attest to the most characteristic 
phonetic features of the Macedonian dialect. The main questions which I 
am going to address are whether such phonetic changes took place in all or 
only in some contexts and whether such phonetic changes are due to the 
dialect’s internal development or the external influence by other languages 
spoken in the area. Although I advocated external influence in an study 
published in 2012, I will now support the view that such changes can be 
accounted for on the basis of a purely internal development, as argued by 
Hatzopoulos (2007a) and Méndez Dosuna (2012, 2014), among other 
scholars. I aim to present a new argument favoring the view that these 


distinctive Macedonian phonetic features, though unknown in the other 
Greek dialects, can be explained on purely internal grounds. This does not 
mean that other external factors must be excluded.s96 Elaborating on 
arguments put forward by Hatzopoulos (2007a, this volume) and Méndez 
Dosuna (2012, 2014) already, I will endeavor to show that such changes 
were restricted to certain phonetic contexts and will strive to identify the 
cause that originated them, primarily by comparing them with similar 
sound changes undergone by Western Romance languages and by Insular 
Celtic languages in their development from Vulgar Latin and Indo- 
European, respectively. We will see that such developments were probably 
restricted to contexts in which an obstruent (plosive or fricative) consonant 
found itself between vowels or between a vowel and a resonant, both in the 
middle of a word and at the beginning of a word in the speech chain. But it 
is doubtful if a similar development took place in other contexts. 


2<B, A, F> for <M, T, K>, respectively 


One distinctive Macedonian feature unparalleled in any other Greek dialect 
is the occasional spelling of the voiced stops as <B, A, I> instead of the 
expected voiceless counterparts <II, T, K>. The most plausible examples 
are given below.597 


(1) <B, A, I> for <I], T, K>, 

respectively 

— Bupyivoc UG B, 89.61, 
Athens, 423/422 BC), 
i.e. with b and 1; cf. 
Dvpkivoc (see Masson 
1998). For initial B 
instead of ® see (2) 
below; 

- Bopdivoc UG 13, 89.72, 
Athens, 423/422 BC) for 
Tloptivoc (from zdptic) 

— damtvé in the Pella curse 
tablet (Voutiras 1998), if 
damtvé. is to be 
understood as tamewd 
according to Dubois 


(1995); 

Tvdiac (Hatzopoulos & 
Loukopoulou 1992— 
1996 MEAETHMATA 
11, K 31, 1. 30, 
Kalindoia, late 4th c. BC) 
instead of ‘pan-Hellenic’ 
Kvodias (see 
Hatzopoulos, this 
volume); 

Avyaia (Asvyaia, Aetyéa) 
for Atxaia (EKM 2, no. 
63, 1. 3; no. 62, 1. 1; no. 
69, 1. 11, Aigeai; SEG 
27, 277; BE 1977, 269; 
1984, 250); see 
Hatzopoulos (1987a; 
2006, 42); 

év BAayévoic (EKM 2, 
no. 64, 1. 6, Aigeai; SEG 
37, 590.2—3, AD 189) 
and BAayavitic (EKM 2, 
no. 67, Aigeai, probably 
related to BAayav’ O 
Batpayos (Hsch.); see 
Hatzopoulos (1987a; 
2006, 42); 

vBO UG X 2 2, 396, 3rd 
c. AD; SEG 18, 269): 
hypercorrection for 070; 
vmpoooOT\ve for 
DPpioOivar 

(I. Leukopetra, no. 5, 2nd 
c. AD) and vzpsion 

(/. Leukopetra, no. 10) as 
against vBpsion 

(I. Leukopetra, no. 5) are 
hypercorrect forms (see 
Brixhe 2010, 65). 


The instances cited above concern the three voiceless stops, and their 
frequency is significant given the scarcity of the extant sources. The most 
likely interpretation of such spellings is that the inherited voiceless stops 
became voiced in Macedonian, at least in the environments in which they 
are documented: in medial position between vowels or between the 
resonant r and a vowel, and — although less likely for the reasons expressed 
in section 7 below — at the beginning of a word. Since classical Greek 
voiceless stops are retained in modern Greek with only rare exceptions, the 
conclusion to be drawn is that the occasional Macedonian voicing of the 
voiceless stops was a context-conditioned sound law, or that it did not 
affect the speech of the entire population and hence it was subsequently 
lost, perhaps upon the death of the dialect. 

There is no parallel for the voicing of voiceless stops in other Greek 
dialects,59s but similar changes are found in other languages.s99 Méndez 
Dosuna (2012) has adduced parallels from Spanish and Italian which 
coincide with the overall picture featured by the Macedonian evidence. As 
is known, voiceless stops between vowels or between a vowel and a 
resonant in medial position or across word boundaries developed into 
voiced stops in the Western Proto-Romance languages: Lat. populum > 
pobulum > poblum > Sp. pueblo ‘people, village’; Lat. patrem > Sp. padre 
‘father’ (see section 6 below). A comparison of the Macedonian 
developments with those of the Western Proto-Romance languages is given 
below (see section 7). 


3<B, A, [> for <®, O, X>, respectively 


A second distinctive Macedonian feature consists of the spellings <B, A, 
I> for <®, ©, X>, respectively, with <B> for <d> being the most frequent 
of them. The earliest instances appear in personal names of Macedonian 
individuals documented in inscriptions written in the Attic dialect. 


(2) <B, A, I> for <®, 0, 

X>, respectively 

= LXtadpéas IG 13, 89.64, 
Athens, 423/422 BC), if 
it is a derivate of 
otTa0uLdc (see Masson 
1998), but <A> may be 
the result of the 


assimilation of the 
voiceless aspirate stop to 
the following voiced [m] 
(see Méndez Dosuna 
2012, 135). 

Bovaopaya with the 
initial <®> corrected 
into BO or vice versa 
(the O letter is of a 
smaller size than the 
other letters; see 
Tzifopoulos 2010- 
2013) on an Orphic gold 
lamella (SEG 40, 541, 
Methone, ca. 325-300 
BC); the form of this 
personal name 
corresponds to Attic- 
Ionic DvAouAyn (see 
Masson 1984); probably 
the second element also 
reappears in Aaudaya 
(SEG 50, 629; cf. 
Hatzopoulos 2000). 
Bepvixka (EKM 2, no. 27, 
Aigeai; SEG 35, 798, ca. 
300 BC) corresponding 
to Depevixa (< *bher-), 
and Bepevwva (EKM 2, 
no. 22, Aigeai; SEG 35, 
775, ca. 350 BC), a 
personal name formed 
with the same first 
element. 

KéBBas (EKM 2, no. 16, 
Aigeai; SEG 35, 804, 
400-375 BC) from 
KéBadroc. KeBadtoc 
(Méndez Dosuna 2007, 
283 ff.); keBada; cf. 


KepaaAn ‘head’ (Hsch., s. 
v. keBoAn: KE@aAN).600 
The personal names 
Bitoc (EKM 1, no. 179, 
Beroia, 2nd c. BC; 
Hatzopoulos 1996, 
MEAETHMATA 22, no. 
17, 181/180 BO), 
Budiota (SEG 38, 600, 
late Hellenistic period), 
Buuotiyn, Bittotos UG 
X 2 2, 326 II, AD 
90/91), all of them 
corresponding to ®i- in 
the other dialects; cf. 
@idoc (see Masson 
1985). 

BddaKkpos (EKM 2, no. 
425, 1. 23, Tyrissa, 3rd c. 
BC), a personal name 
formed on the basis of 
the corresponding 
adjective paAaKkpdc 
‘bald’. 

Bepaiws: 
hypercorrection for 
BeBaiws ‘firmly’, 
certainly’ (Hatzopoulos 
1991, MEAETHMATA 
14, 38-43, fig. 11; 
Hatzopoulos 1996, vol. 
Il, MEAETHMATA 22, 
no. 88, Amphipolis, 
352-350 BC). 

Glosses: e. g. GBpotes or 
aBpodtec [for 
appodreEc?], 
corresponding to Attic 
o@pvEs ‘eyebrows’; dot 
for aidyp ‘ether, 


heaven’; davoc for 
Odvatoc ‘death’; ddpaia 
for ai8pia ‘clear sky’; 
yoaa for yOAoc ‘gall’. 
Examples from 
Hellenistic literary 
authors or from Egyptian 
Greek papyri: Ar., Ay. 
303, keBAnmupic (name 
of a bird); Euph. 108 
KeBAnyovos ‘born from 
the head’ (cf. Nic. Alex. 
433); Call., fr. 657, 
KeBAr, all of them 
corresponding to KepaAn 
‘head’ .601 The month 
name ‘YzepBepetaiosc 
(PCair. Zen. 2.6, 314 c. 
BC; Joseph. AJ 8.4.1)602 
may correspond to 
DILEPMEPETI. 

The month name 
Eavoucds (e. g. EKM 2, 
no. 164, Edessa, AD 
262), which in 
alternation with 
Eav0ucdc (probably a 
derivation of EavG6c) is 
particularly common in 
inscriptions of northern 
Greece and of eastern 
areas of the Greek- 
speaking world, suggests 
that it is a Macedonian 
form. 

Ancient testimonies 
about the pronunciation 
of the Macedonians: 
Plut. (Mor. 292 e): od 
yap avti Tod ~ TH B 


YPOvTAL 

Asioot Ka0amep 
Mokedovec Bitunaov kat 
BoAraKpov kai Bepovikny 
AEYOVTES, GAA’ Gvti TOD 
m. ‘For Delphians do not 
use B instead of ¢ as the 
Macedonians do, saying 
Bidurnov, BadAakpov and 
Bepovikny, but in place 
of x.’ Hdn. (1.281): 
Bépote, 2OA1c 
Moxedoviac, tiv Dépava 
KTiOaL Maciv, ADTODG 5é 
TO oO sic B pEetamotEtv, wc 
®drakpov BaAaKpov 
Koi Bidutnov Kai 
KeBadivov. ‘Beroia is a 
city 

of Macedonia, which 
Pheron is said to have 
founded, and they 
change the into B, as in 
BéAaxpov instead of 
®dAaKkpov and Bikinmov 
and KeBadivov’. In this 
quotation, the author 
reports that BiAutnoc 
alternates with Diiinzoc, 
Bepevika with Depsvixa, 
and Bépouo with 
®épava. The terms of 
the last pair show the 
same alternation in the 
initial consonant, though 
the terms might not be 
etymologically related. 
Macedonian place names 
of unknown etymology 
which probably attest to 


the same treatment: thus 
Ilv6va, if it is related to 
m0 ‘bottom, base’; 
the name of the lake 
BoiBy can be an 
alternative form of 
®Poiby ‘bright’. 


Since the spellings <B, A, [> for <®, ©, X> are extremely common in 
Macedonian (to the point that they have been called a shibboleth of the 
dialect) and concern the three aspirate stops, the soundest way to account 
for them is to suppose that they represent the voiced fricativeso3 
pronunciation (B (or v), 6, y) of the ancient voiceless aspirate stops (p#, ¢”, 
k*) which existed in all the Greek dialects (Hatzopoulos 2007a; Méndez 
Dosuna 2012; 2014). The spellings <B, A, [> for <®, ©, X> respectively 
presuppose two subsequent phonetic developments: first, the voiceless 
aspirate stops shifted into voiceless fricatives (f, ©, x), and thereafter, these 
voiceless fricatives became voiced ( or v, 6, y). The stage during which 
the ancient aspirate plosives were voiceless fricatives can be postulated on 
the grounds that voiceless fricatives are, from an articulatory standpoint, 
intermediate between voiceless aspirate stops and voiced fricatives. At any 
rate, the occasional spellings <B, A, [> for <®, ©, X>, respectively, point 
to the pronunciation of ®, ©, X as voiced fricatives [B (or v), 6, y] (see 
Alonso Déniz 2014c). In other words, the spellings <®, ©, X> in 
Macedonian can stand for voiceless aspirate stops (p’, t", k’, respectively) — 
traditional pronunciation — for voiceless fricatives (f, ©, x, respectively) 
resulting from the spirantization of the aspirate stops, or for their softened 
voiced fricatives (B (or v), 6, y), sounds for which no specific set of signs 
does really exist.604 Modern Greek has retained the voiceless fricatives, and 
so <@, 9, y> stand respectively for [f, 9, x]. 

Voicing of voiceless fricatives is not seen in the other Greek dialects.605 
This means that the Macedonian voiced pronunciation was a context- 
conditioned sound law restricted to some environments or that it did not 
become general, and was thereafter lost, probably upon the death of the 
dialect. 

The spellings <B, A, [> for <®, ©, X> respectively, in most cases 
appear at the beginning of a word or medially between vowels, or between 
a resonant and a vowel. Since the instances at the beginning of a word 
appear in quotations consisting of single words, it is impossible for us to 
ascertain if the pronunciation of the initial consonant depended on whether 


it was between vowels in the speech chain and on whether it immediately 
followed a pause. 

The context-conditioned sound laws described in sections 2 and 3 may 
account for the ancient testimonies asserting that for speakers of Greek in 
general Macedonian was not so easy to understand as it constituted some 
other kind of speech.606 


4Softening 


The voicing of the voiceless stops as well as the voiced spirantization of the 
voiceless aspirate stops, described in sections 2 and 3 above, resulted from 
a reduction in the articulatory energy with which obstruent (in Macedonian, 
only stops and fricatives) consonants were pronounced between vowels or 
between a resonant and a vowel.6o7 Such sound laws are referred to as 
instances of lenition when one refers to various ancient developments of 
the stops in the Insular Celtic languages, and as weakening and voicing 
when it comes to certain changes in the development from the Vulgar Latin 
stops to Western Proto-Romance languages. As we are going to see, 
Macedonian shows close resemblances in this respect to both the Insular 
Celtic languages and the Western Romance languages. 

Lenition (also called ‘softening’ or ‘weakening’) is a phonetic sound 
law consisting of a contextually motivated change in the pronunciation of 
one or more obstruent consonants, which brings them closer to the phonetic 
features of vowels, particularly by voicing them or by changing the stops 
into affricates or fricatives.cos In other words, lenition of a consonant 
consists in reduction in the consonantal strength and the air pressure, 
together with a simultaneous parallel increase of the characteristic sonority 
of vowels which are pronounced with the vocal tract open and without any 
build-up of air pressure at any part in the glottis. 

There are well-known cases of lenition in present-day languages. In 
certain regional accents of English which are common in Canada and the 
USA, [t] and [d] after a stressed syllable become weakened and turn into an 
alveolar tap [r], as e. g. in writer and rider, both pronounced ['raire] 
(Ogden 2009, 114; Kallen 2005). Furthermore, in the Tuscan variety of 
Italian the initial voiceless velar consonant /k/, as e. g. in casa ‘house’, is 
pronounced as a stop [k] after a pause [‘ka:sa] or after a consonant [en 
‘ka:sa], but as a fricative or an approximant [h] in intervocalic position, e. 
g. la casa [la‘ha:sa] ‘the house’ (cf. Marotta 2008).609 

Lenition is conditioned by the position of the consonant. As is obvious 


in the above examples, lenition generally affects stops between vowels or 
between a vowel and a resonant, and the lenited consonant gives rise to a 
weak contextual variant. Thus, the alveolar tap [r] in English is an 
intervocalic allophone of [t] and [d] restricted to this position after a 
stressed syllable. In turn, the Tuscan Italian [h] is an allophone of [k] in 
intervocalic position. In both cases, the weak allophone is a contextual 
realization of a stop phoneme and does not increase the list of phonemes of 
these languages. However, with the passing of time this allophone, 
particularly if it differs phonetically from its common realization or in case 
it is phonetically close to other phonemes or finally, when its original 
distribution is modified, can end up as an independent phoneme, a 
phenomenon called phonemicization or phonemic split (see Kortlandt 
2007, 51-64). 


5SWeakening in Western Proto-Romance 


Western Proto-Romance languages (Ibero-Romance, Gallo-Romance, 
Rheto-Romance and Northern Italo-Romance up to the limit known as ‘the 
La Spezia-Rimini line’) share several phonetic innovations with the Vulgar 
Latin system of stops that are grouped together under the general term of 
‘voicing (or weakening) of stops’. The sound laws involved are listed and 
illustrated with the help of Spanish examples in (3): 


(3) Development of 
stops from Latin 
to Western Proto- 


Romance 

languages:610 

a. Degemination of 
voiceless stops 
into simple stops: 
cuppa > copa 
‘glass’; 

b. Voicing of 


voiceless stops 
between vowels 
(scopam > escoba 
‘broom’, aratum > 
arado ‘plough’, 


equam > yegua 
“mare’) or 
between a vowel 
and a resonant 
(capram > cabra 
‘she-goat’, petram 
‘rock’ > piedra 
‘stone’, soc(e)rum 
> suegro ‘father- 
in-law’); 
Spirantization of 
the voiced stops 
originated in b. 
which were 
restricted to the 
contexts between 
vowels (escoba > 
[es'coBa] ‘broom’, 
arado > [a'rado] 
‘plough’, yegua > 
[‘jeywa] ‘mare’) or 
between a vowel 
and a resonant 
(cabra > [’kafra] 
‘she-goat’, piedra 
> ['pjedra] ‘stone’, 
suegro > ['sweyro] 
‘father-in-law’ ); 
Spirantization 
(and loss) of 
voiced stops 
between vowels 
(vadum > vado 
['bado] ‘ford’, 
regalem > real [re 
‘al] ‘royal’) or 
between a vowel 
and a resonant 
(quadrum ‘square’ 
> cuadro 


[' kwa6ro] ‘square, 
painting’, 
quadraginta > 
cuarenta “40”, 
nigrum > negro 
[‘neyro] ‘black’, 
integrum 
‘untouched’ > 
entero ‘whole’.611 


Each consonantal stop inherited from Vulgar Latin developed a weak 
variant between vowels and between a vowel and a resonant, but retained 
its strong pronunciation in the remaining medial environments and at the 
beginning of a word after a pause or consonant. Accordingly, voiced stops / 
b, d, g/ are realized as fricatives [B, 6, y] between vowels (Lat. pratum > 
Sp. prado ‘meadow’) or between a vowel and a resonant (/a barca [la 
‘Barka] ‘the small boat’), both medially and across word boundaries 
without a pause, but as stops [b, d, g] at the beginning of a word after a 
pause or a consonant (Lat. bene > Sp. bien ‘well’ ["bjen]; un barco [um 
‘parko] ‘a ship’) and medially after a consonant (mundo ['mundo] 
‘world’).612 Voicing did not take place in word-initial position after a pause 
(Lat. tegula > Sp. teja ‘tile’, Lat. acc. cognatum > Sp. cunado ‘brother-in- 
law’) or after a consonant (Lat. antea > Sp. antes ‘before’). Note that the 
resulting weakened (i. e. voiced) variants (as seen in e. g. [es'coBa], [a'rado] 
and [‘jeywa]) of the inherited voiceless stops merged with the ancient 
voiced stops (as seen in e. g. vado, cuadro and negro). As a result, stop and 
fricative allophones are in complementary distribution. As can be seen, the 
developments in the voicing of voiceless oral stops and in the spirantization 
of voiced stops show close resemblances with what we have seen in 
sections 2 and 3 for Macedonian. 

According to Martinet (1952; 1955), the voicing of voiceless stops in 
Western Proto-Romance is a result of the reduction in the articulatory effort 
expended in the pronunciation of consonants. As a whole, these changes 
form a chain shift that can be represented as in (4) (Martinet 1955, 288— 
290): 


(4) Chain shift in Western Romance languages: each sound changed into its 
weaker counterpart (NB: the sign — stands for the development of a 
consonantal sound x into a weakened variant y in the following contexts: 
VxV, VxR, -V# xV-, -V# xR-): 


pp>p—>b—B,v 
tt > t—> d > 6 (or is lost) 
kk —~k > g > y, j (or is lost) 


According to Martinet (1955, 274-288; see also Brandéo de Carvalho 
2008, 215), this chain shift was triggered by the simplification of the 
geminates (point (a.) in the list in (3) above); but it is also possible that the 
‘push-chain’ started with the fricativization of the voiced stops (point (c.) 
in the list in (3) above). Regardless of what the starting point was and 
whether it was a ‘drag-’ or a ‘push-chain’, the distinctiveness of the 
consonantal phonemes was maintained despite the changes, but the 
functional performance of the involved phonemes was either increased or 
decreased. Both theories assume that the chain shift originated in a 
reduction of the articulatory strength employed in the articulation of stops 
between vowels and between a vowel and a resonant. The rising of a weak 
allophone of voiced stops in certain phonetic environments is represented 
in the table in (5): 


(5) Chain shift in Western Romance 
languages:613 


stage 1 stage 2: split into a stage 3: 
weaker anda stronger -—degemination 
variant: — phonemic merger of 
— voicing of voiceless __ voiced variants 
oral stops 


— spirantization of 
voiced oral stops 


pp/> [p] /p/ 
[pp] > Ip/ 
p/> [b]in V_VorV_R > /b/ realized as [B] 


[p] in C_ or #_ and other/p/ realized as [p] 
medial positions 

b/ > [B]in V_VorV_R /b/ realized as [B] 
[b] in C_ or #_ and other/b/ realized as [b] 
medial positions 

tt/ > [t]lin VV VorV_R /t/ 
[tt] in C_ or #_ and other> /t/ 
medial positions 

t/> [dJin V_ VorV_R > /d/ realized as [6] 


[t] in C_ or #_and other /t/ realized as [t] 
medial positions 
d/ > [6]inV VorV R /d/ realized as [6] (or is 
lost) 
[d] in C_ or #_and other/d) realized as [d] 
medial positions 
kk/ > [k]in V_VorV_R /k/ 
[kk] in C_or#_ and > /k/ 
other medial positions 
k/ > [g]}in V_VorV_R > /g/ realized as y, j (or 
is lost) 
[k] in C_ or #_ and other/k/ realized as [k] 
medial positions 
g/> [y], Uj] or is lost in V_V >/g/ realized as y, j (or 
or V_R is lost) 
[g] in C_ or #_and other/g/ realized as [g] 
medial positions 


6Lenition in Insular Celtic Languages 


The term ‘lenition’ was coined by R. Thurneysen to refer to an ensemble of 
sound changes which consonants and particularly stops underwent in the 
Insular Celtic languages before the loss of the inherited IE vowels in final 
and medial syllables. In medial position the weakening affected all single 
consonants between vowels or between a vowel and [w] or [v], as well as 
all stops and [m], [s] or [w] between a vowel and [I], [n] or [r]. Weakening 
“affected not only medial, but also such initial consonants as were closely 
associated with the preceding word” (Thurneysen 1946, 74). In other 
words, intervocalic consonants at the beginning of a word were also 
weakened across word boundaries (-V# CV-). Accordingly, the difference 
in the pronunciation of the initial consonant, which is a fricative in a guth 
[ayve] ‘of his voice’ (gen. sing., masc.), but a stop in the corresponding 
feminine a guth [ague]‘of her voice’, is readily accounted for if we take 
into account that even though the masculine genitive of the inherited 
possessive had a final vowel *-osyo (cf. Skt. asya ‘of his’) and the 
intervocalic context triggered the lenition phenomenon (i. e. the weakening 
of the stop into a spirant), the ending of the corresponding feminine in the 
genitive case had an ending *-ds (cf. Skt. asyah ‘of her’), which entailed 
the retention of the initial stop after the corresponding possessive. This 


mutation “originated in a reduction of the energy employed in their 
articulation” (Thurneysen 1946, 74). The changes have been preserved in 
the initial consonants of the word and in intervocalic position after stressed 
vowels, but in other positions the original form of lenited stops undergone 
various modifications and gave rise to the establishment of lenited 
consonants as a grammatical process in the Insular Celtic languages. As a 
result, lenition in Celtic languages is no longer triggered by the phonetic 
environment of the consonant but by its syntactic and morphological 
environment.614 


7Softening in Macedonian 


Leaving aside the fact that Vulgar Latin lacked aspirate plosives, the 
Macedonian phonetic changes seen above in sections 2 and 3 and 
summarized in (6) below show close resemblances to those seen in Western 
Proto-Romance: 


(6) Spirantization 

and Voicing in 

the 

Macedonian 

dialect of 

Greek: 

a. Spirantization 
of voiceless 
aspirates: 
Kephalos > 
Kéfalos (pb, th, 
kh> f, 9, x) 

b. Voicing of 
voiceless 
fricatives: 
Kéfalos > 
Kévalos (f, ©, 
x > Vv, 6, y) 

c. Voicing of 


voiceless oral 
stops: Dikaia 
> Digaia (Pp, t, 


k>b, d, g) 

d. Spirantization 
of voiced oral 
stops: Digaia 
> Diyaia (b, d, 
g > B, 6, y) 


The combination of spirantization and voicing in Macedonian closely 
resembles the developments that the inherited Latin stops underwent in the 
Western Romance languages and lead us to postulate that each consonantal 
stop in Macedonian developed a weak variant between vowels and between 
a vowel and a resonant, but retained its strong pronunciation in the 
remaining medial environments and at the beginning of a word after a 
pause or consonant. Such changes are also likely due to a reduction in the 
degree of articulatory energy with which such consonants were pronounced 
in certain positions.615 Each stop would have developed a weak allophone 
in Macedonian, as represented in (7): 


(7) Softening of stops in Macedonian616 
stage 1 stage 2: stage 3: 
spirantization of split into a weaker and a 
voiceless aspirates stronger variant: 


— voicing of voiceless 
fricatives and oral stops 
— spirantization of 
voiced oral stops 


p/ /p/ > [p] inC_or#_ 
[b]in V_ VorV_R 
b/ /b/ > [b] inC_or#_ 
[B]in V_VorV_R 
ph/ > /f/ > [f] in C_ or #_ 
[v]jinV_VorV_R 
t/ /t/ > [t]inC_or#_ 


[d] in V_V or V R (and 
R_V? see below) 


d/ /d/ > [d] inC_or#_ 
[o]in V VorV_R 
th/ > /e/ > [fe] inC_or#_ 


[oJin V_ VorV_R 


ki /k/ > [k] in C_ or #_ 
[g] in V_V or V_R (and 
R_V? see below) 


g/ /g/> [g] in C_or#_ 
[y] in V_VorV_R 
kh/ > /x/> [x] in C_ or #_ 


[y] in V_VorV_R 


The close similarity to what occurred in Western Proto-Romance and to a 
lesser extent in the Insular Celtic languages suggests that the contexts in 
which such developments took place were also similar and consequently, 
that the weakening of stops in Macedonian was restricted to intervocalic 
position or between a vowel and a resonant, both medially and across word 
boundaries. We cannot rule out the possibility however that the weakening 
of stops took place in the context R_V, as Bupyivoc UG I3, 89.61, Athens, 
423/422 BC) and Jvoc, Bopdwo|[ found in Attic inscriptions may show. The 
occasional nature of the spellings B, A, [ for ®, ©, X points to the fact that 
the two sets of consonants only merged when realized as voiced allophones 
between vowels or between a vowel and a resonant both medially and 
across word boundaries without a pause. The Macedonian phonological 
system would have matched that of present-day Spanish, in which voiced 
stops have two realizations depending on their environment: as voiced 
stops after a pause or after a nasal consonant ([m, n, p, n]) and in the case 
of /d/ after a lateral fricative ([l], [A]), but as fricatives in other 
environments. 

Gothic probably had a similar synchronic system, on the grounds that / 
b, d, g/ were realized as voiced fricatives [B, 6, y] between vowels but as 
stops in initial position and after a nasal, and as voiceless spirants ([f, 9, s]) 
in final position and before a final s (Krahe & Seebold 1967, 52 ff., 60 ff.). 

However, the supposed Macedonian weak variants do not seem to fully 
respect the distribution found in Western Proto-Romance in terms of 
phonetic context. Of the nine likely instances of a voiced stop instead of the 
expected voiceless stop, four (Avyaia, BAayavitic, AuddoKoc and vBd) 
appear between vowels and one at the beginning of the word between 
vowels, but perhaps after a pause: oiktipete, Saiwoves pido, dana yap 
iwé OtAwv mavtov (1. 6 of the Pella curse tablet). If bapooo@ive for 
DBpioOijvar and vapsion for DBpsion are hypercorrect forms, we would 
have then instances of the voicing of a stop between a vowel and a 
resonant. The last two instances of voiced stops instead of the expected 
corresponding voiceless s, both occurring in the Attic inscription that lists 


the Macedonians who swore to the treaty with Athens, appear between an 
<p> and a vowel: Bupyivoc UG I3, 89.61, Athens, 423/422 BC) and ]voc, 
Bopdéwo[ (1. 72). It is worth noting here that in the Western Romance 
languages spoken nowadays a stop in a similar context did not undergo 
lenition in a position between a resonant and a vowel. It cannot be ruled out 
however that Macedonian also developed weak contextual variants of the 
inherited stops between a resonant and a vowel; this is exactly what 
happened in some geographical areas of the Western Romance languages 
such as Northern Aragonese, where occasional instances of such a 
weakening are documented: e. g. aldo ‘tall’ (< Lat. altum) for Castilian 
alto; chungo ‘rush’ (< Lat. iuncum) for Castilian junco; cambo ‘field’ (< 
Lat. campum) for Castilian campo (see Lapesa 1980, 43).617 

With regard to the spellings B, A, I instead of ®, ©, X, these appear for 
the most part at the beginning of words that are documented in quotations, 
i. e. outside of any context (e. g. BaAaKkpoc, Bepvika), medially between 
vowels (e. g. KéBadoc, BovAoptya), or between a vowel and a resonant (e. 
g. OPpotec ‘eyebrows’, adpaia ‘clear sky’ [for ai®pia], and perhaps 
Xtadpéac and IIvd6va). The hypercorrect Bepaiws ‘firmly’, with ® in lieu of 
B, appears between vowels as well. 

The distribution actually found in Macedonian at the beginning of a 
word does not reflect the phonic distribution found in the Western Proto- 
Romance languages at the beginning of a word. This is likely due to the 
fact that most examples come from texts written in the Attic dialect or 
consist in words quoted outside of any context; it is obvious that such 
examples cannot be taken into account when determining the distribution 
of the variants of each phoneme across word boundaries.c1s Only new 
evidence will confirm or disprove whether the distribution of the weak and 
the strong allomorphs follows the distribution observed in present-day 
Spanish, and reconstructed for Gothic and the Insular Celtic languages. In 
the meantime, we must restrict ourselves to supposing that Macedonian 
stops had a strong and a weak realization, but the scarcity of the available 
sources prevents us from verifying if the allophones were distributed as 
they are in other languages that show similar developments. 


8Concluding Remarks 


The voicing of the voiceless stops and the spirantization and voicing of the 
voiceless aspirate stops documented by the alternative spellings <B, A, [> 
for <II, T, K> and <B, A, I> for <®, ©, X> in the Macedonian dialect of 


Greek seem to be restricted to certain positions in the speech chain rather 
than represent unconditioned sound laws, and point to a weakening in the 
articulatory energy with which obstruent consonants were pronounced. 
This phenomenon, referred to as ‘lenition’ when it occurs in Insular Celtic 
languages and as ‘weakening’ in the development of the Western Proto- 
Romance languages from Vulgar Latin, is most frequent in contexts 
involving a stop between vowels or between a vowel and a resonant, both 
in medial position and across word boundaries without an intermediate 
pause. Comparison with Western Proto-Romance and the Insular Celtic 
languages suggests that voiced stops and voiceless fricatives in 
Macedonian developed a weak allophone in such contexts (and eventually 
also between a resonant and a vowel). 

If this interpretation holds true, a further argument can then be added in 
favor of the view that such phonetic shifts can be accounted for by the 
internal development of Macedonian without any necessary resort to 
external influence, but also without excluding the presence of other factors. 
Thus, the voicing of voiceless stops and the development of aspirates into 
voiced fricatives turns out to be the outcome of an internal development of 
Macedonian as a dialect of Greek, but does not exclude the presence of 
interference from other languages or of any linguistic substrate or adstrate 
(Hatzopoulos (2000, 115 ff.; 2007). Such pronunciations could be an 
isogloss shared by the Macedonian and the Thessalian dialect of 
Perrhaebia, where the personal names ApsBéAaocg (= *TpspéAemc) and 
Bovaovoa (= ®vAovea) probably attest to the same or similar phonetic 
changes. According to Helly (2007, 196 ff.), these features were brought 
into Thessaly after the migration of the Macedonian population subsequent 
to their conquest of the region in the 5th c. BC. It is also possible that the 
same or a similar phonetic change had taken place in the Thracian language 
spoken in Zone since the 6th c. BC, as suggested by Brixhe (2006; 2010). 

The linguistic substrate and any contact with other languages may have 
contributed to a purely internal development of such phonetic shifts in 
Macedonian. In this regard, it should be noted that the weakening of stops 
in the Western Romance languages approximately coincides with the 
geographical area of a Celtic substrate and that Celtic languages are 
characterized by a weakening of stops between vowels, both in medial 
position and across word boundaries. It is no wonder that the influence of 
the Celtic substrate has been proposed as one of the causes for the voicing 
and weakening of stops in Western Proto-Romance (Martinet 1955, 292— 
296). 

The similarities observed between the developments of the consonantal 


system in Macedonian and in other languages do not allow us to advance 
any hypothesis on the absolute or relative chronology of such phonetic 
changes in Macedonian, which in any case were underway at the time of 
our most ancient testimonies of the Macedonian dialect at the end of the 5 
century BC. Macedonian softening is likely to have been a forerunner of 
the common Greek process whereby aspirate stops developed into 
fricatives. It is tempting to suppose that speakers of Macedonian 
contributed to the spreading of peculiarities of the Macedonian dialect in 
the territories gradually conquered by the Macedonian kingdom, in areas 
inhabited by other speakers of Greek and later in the new Hellenistic 
kingdoms. 
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Fig. 1: Table of the Thessalian mid-vowel orthography and its etymological 


Archaic Thessalian 
Alphabet 


<E> 
<E> 
<E> 
<El> 
<O> 
<O> 
<O> 
<OY> 
<Al> 


Alphabet 


<El> 

<El> 

<E> 

<El> 

<OY> 

<OY> 

<O> 

<OY>, <OY>1 
<Al> 


correspondence (Scarborough 2014) 


Post-403 Standard 
Attic Orthography 


<H> 
<El> 
<E> 
<El> 
<Q> 
<OY> 
<O> 
<OY> 
<Al> 


OS 5 


y 


2a 
Figs. 2a and 2b: Maps of the distribution of the long vowels by transcription 
E and O respectively 


Some Materials for a Historical Grammar 
of the Thessalian Dialect 


Our knowledge of the Thessalian dialect has considerably grown over the 
last forty years thanks to numerous new dialectal inscriptions, which, as a 
matter of fact, include proper texts rather than only a few words or just one 
single sentence. It is also noticeable that to the corpus of important 
documents, decrees, etc. of the Hellenistic period one can now add 
inscriptions dated to the 6th — 5th c. BC thanks to recent discoveries made 
by Greek archaeologists working in the region of Thessaly; in fact, all this 
epigraphic material was patiently collected and commented by Doulgeri- 


Indzesiloglou in her PhD thesis (henceforth: Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou).619 
We may further rejoice now, as regards both this early (Archaic) period and 
the following Classical period, over the recent publication of the oracular 
tablets of Dodona by Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis, in a two- 
volume work that also contains some original Thessalian documents.620 
These documents have been particularly well studied by Méndez Dosuna, 
whose friendship and generosity I am happy to acknowledge here too. 

These discoveries have enabled us to have a considerably more 
accurate image of the Thessalian dialect today than we had before. It must 
be noted, however, that the interpretations that appeared in the first half of 
the previous centuryo21 are still maintained in terms of ‘Dialektgeographie’, 
while it is clear today that Thessalian was developed as a unitary variety in 
the tetrads of Thessaly. Such a position was already formulated in 1987 by 
Garcia Ramon in his study “Geografia intradialectal Tesalia. La fonética” 
which he presented at the first symposium on Greek Dialectology in Nancy 
and at Pont-a-Mousson (1-3 July 1986).622 To this pioneering study, I 
would simply like to add some data that have emerged more recently and 
which we can analyse better now, in the light of novel concepts that 
linguists have been able to develop over the past three decades. In fact, this 
is what I would like to demonstrate in this study.23 

The unity of dialectal development in the various parts of ancient 
Thessaly, particularly in the Thessaly of the tetrads, is manifested primarily 
by the diffusion of the same type of alphabet across all parts of Thessaly. 
This fact brought along the same orthographic practices everywhere, which 
were significant in view of a unitary orthographo-phonological practice in 
those texts that would be written in the epichoric alphabet. We know in fact 
that the Thessalian alphabet is derived from the states/areas to the south of 
Thesssaly; in other words, it corresponds to the early Euboean and 
Boeotian alphabets (cf. Jeffery (& Johnston) 1990, 96). 

The dissemination of this alphabet across the rest of Thessaly up to 
western Hestiaeotis, in the hinterland, may obviously be explained by 
means of the local historical context, on which a passage by Herodotus 
(Hdt. 1.56 ff., etc.) is very informative: “the inhabitants of the country 
called Histiaeans, under Ossa and Olympus, were driven from this 
Histiaean country by the Cadmeans and settled about Pindus in west 
Thessaly. From these Histiaeans comes the name of the tetras called 
Hestiaeotis’”.624 Consequently, we can assume with some reason that the 
expansion of this alphabet took place across the whole of the Thessalian 
domain. 

For an overview of the orthographic forms adopted by the Thessalians 


before the introduction of the Attic-Ionic alphabet, we can conveniently 
refer to the study published by Scarborough (2014); I reproduce here the 
table devoted to the transcription of the middle vowels: 


1The transcription of the long mid-vowels in 
epichoric Thessalian inscriptions 


The study of the inscriptions written in the epichoric alphabet, tetrad by 
tetrad, clearly shows a generalized expansion of the transcriptions of the 
long mid-vowels, although as far as western Thessaly is concerned, the 
number of documents is still small. But the progress of archaeological 
research gives us the hope that this corpus will be enriched with new 
documents eventually. In what follows, I will only provide a selection of 
texts displaying this orthography, with an aim to illustrate clearly their 
geographic distribution. 


1.1. It is not surprising to find the first transcriptions of the same form in 
the nearby region of Euboea; cf. its proximity to the Magnesian 
peninsula:625 


1) Korope (Boupha), ‘sacred law’, 
boustrophedon, 6th c. BC UG IX 2, 
1202 and Corrigenda, p. xvi; 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 186-188, 
KO no. 1): 


ai KE AMEAETAL TO 6G[patov — — — |—] 
[(numerum) map]éEoE mpdyoc. ai KE TO 

v Gpayov apérstat, a[— — — — — — | 
[—_— — — mpd]yov dtaddpev of Ke pe 6- 


éXé, Aion MEvtEQovT<a> 


[-—— 


2) Korope (now Nevestiki), building 
inscription, boustrophedon (ll. 2—3), 
mid-6th c. BC (Polemon 1 (1929), 
216, 426; BCH 92 (1968), 97-102 (= 


3) 


Avépogbdés Egpoves 
Oddovpos StkaotopsvfFov 
étevée 6 Matoiddac 16 téyoc. 


Arkotitd sipi | Fetudoa 


SEG 24, 402; SEG 17, 287), 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 195-198, 
M® no. 1, attributed to Methone):626 


Korope (?), late 6th— early Sthe. BC 
(UG IX 2, 1206, completed with a 
fragment in the Volos Museum by 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 190-192, 
KO no. 3): 


with reinforced/emphatic orthography of /i/; cf. in Hestiaeotis: — Je 
Aiotiiov E[- (late 6th — early 5th c. BC; but 7 c. BC, Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou 2-3, MH (?) no. 2); in Malis: Aiatias téic DO1Gc E0A0v 
map IIpotecivad (5 c. BC, Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 156-160, AI no. 1; 


see Bouchon & Helly 2013, 


117); at Atrax: AookxoAamiddac 


Aucaidatoc, Aucatidac MuUinmetoc (mid-3"4 c. BC; 1. Atrax, no. 108, ll. 6— 


7). 


1.2. But the expansion of this writing across the rest of Thessaly is certain, 


e. g. it was used in Pelasgiotis: 


1) 


2) 


"Epas dad|o1og 


Tloteié0v1 


Pagasai627 (Aivaliotika, south of 
Bourboulithra, in the territory of 
ancient Pagasai), boundary stone of 
the sanctuary of Hera (?), 6thc. BC 
(Arvanitopoulos, /TAE (PAAH) 1915, 
159; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou 94-95, 
IIA no. 1): 


Pagasai, stele of Poseidon, first half 
of 5th c. BC (Giannopoulos 1932, no. 
12;Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 26-27, 
AM no. 1): 


3) 


Apysia: pw’ dvébeKe [:] b2ép a[at]d0c 


100’ GyaAua: sdEato: 6’ Ayé[t]Op 


Faotikd: Evodiat 


4) 


KAd06veia odio. 


5) 


Cf. from the same site the stele 
Tloteidovi (published by 
Giannopoulos 1933, Parartema, 4, no. 
12; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 95—96, 
IIA no. 2). 

Larisa, consecration to Enodia, 
second half of 5th c. BC UG IX 2, 
575; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 65-68, 
AA no. 3): 


Cf. Ewvodia : Xtpomka | Wattpdéa : 
ovéeke | Kpatioacs : MaAdvatoc 
(Garcia Ramon & Helly 2012, 
Xtpoyucd, 1st ed.; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 68-69, AA no. 4). 
Larisa (Nikaia), epitaph of Klotho, 6th 
c. BC (SEG 44, 454; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 55—56, NI no. 1): 


Cf. kA@O@ ‘to spin’ and KAw@Oe, one 
the three Fates (Moirai). 

Argoussa, ‘sacred law’, mid-Sth c. BC 
(Helly 1995, 30-31; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 31-34, AT no. 1, 
attributes it to Atrax): 


Oe8vdc TOT [S4]LL01 Of 


AIAO ékatapov éuu[ev — — — — — ka]- 


Topo éupev Kata 


OX nvpKdpos &&€or [ 


5 . ETIAIOZ£ at xatt[, 
TpoKkaréov0ar tov, 


atapas Eupev TOMM[ — — —— — — t]- 


is Tayois Tac avd 


ovta EEo1 tag Kat[apag —— — ————] 


10 atk’ dtayiav APAX [ 


aeionl FEKATTO[v Spaxpas To. ADdvat TH]- 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


i HoAdad. KATTEL 


TOV KaTapav éup[Ev]. 


For the spelling 8g6vdc look at 
pvOvoc from Larisa (Tziafalias & 
Helly 2013, 162 and fn. 41). For 
éxatapov see Garcia Ramon (1987, 
132). 

Atrax, epitaph of Chabos, early 5th c. 
BC (LAtrax, 1595623 Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 44-46, AT no. 9): 


[X]GBB01 pvapa Oavovti natép Eotacev AXEvpac 


Bodpa péy’ &vOpd[zo101] 


otéAa Aioxiva BoAayopis 


TAgéivo pvepa 


Mopsion (Rhodia), epigram, 6th c. 
BC (SEG 53, 559; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou,59—60, MO no. 1): 


Mopsion, epitaph of Aischinas (SEG 
53, 560; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 60— 
61, MO no. 2): 


Bodayopio (Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou). 
BoAayopio, patronymic adjective for 
BovAayodpstoc (?); note that the name 
is Bovaaydpas (cf. LGPN I, IU, V, 
S.V(V).). 

Krannon, epitaph of IIxinos, second 
half of 5th c. BC (LSAG2, 436, no. 13 
B; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 58-59, 
KP no. 2): 


Skotoussa, dedication to Herakles, 
ca. 500-450 BC (4D 19 (B2) (1964), 
265; SEG 25, 661; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 101-105, XK no. 1): 


tabdt’ EpakAsi kpatepd@[povi. 3—4] 
MéAavtoc ové0éKev mais 6 16 Lvvdp[6uG ] 
(traces ?) vacat (?) 


Kpatepde[povt —] (Peek 1974, no. 
26, followed by Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou); maic 6 76 Lvvdp[GpO | 
é0v], (Peek), MeAdvtac Ové0EKE 
Tlaico t6¢ &vép[1avtac (Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou); on the left side, TON 
or TON (Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou) 
é6v], (Peek). 

11) Pherai, epitaph of Philo, 5th c. BC 
(Béquignon 1937, 90, no. 58; 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 134, ®E no. 
14): 


(TPN) 


See also (of the same provenance and date): HodAvaivo (Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 129-132, ME no. 9), Méd0v (Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 
132-133, DE no. 12), KadAto|t6 (Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 134-135, DE 
no. 15), Fopy6 (SEG 25, 663; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 135-136, I1® no. 
1). 


1.3. In Phthiotis: 


1) Pharsalos, dedication to Hermes 
(I. Thess. I, no. 69; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 138-140, BA no. 2): 


TloAvaptia 
TO Bpvyarsis 
"Eptova 


TloAvapFia (Indzesiloglou, without 
commentary): the second compound 
member with digamma causes some 
difficulty; for Decourt, /. Thess. I, no. 
69, epsilon, gamma and digamma are 
excluded. Decourt relates it to the 
proper nouns ‘Aptié and Aptikidatoc 


2) 


at Pharsalos. For the explanation of 
the two epicleseis of Hermes see E. 
Dettori (2000). 

Pharsalos, consecration to Aphrodite, 
ca. 450-430 BC? UG IX 2, 236; 

L Thess. I, no. 67; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 137-138, BA no. 1): 


AGFov tagp [o]- 
ditat ta Tle106 


IIev8o[t] Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou. 


1.4. The same feature occurs in Thessaliotis: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Thetonion, decree for Sotairos (third 
quarter of 5th c. BC; JG IX 2, 256; 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 7-10, @H 
no. 1): 


Oetdvioi E5dKav LOtaipst toi K- 
opivOid1 KavTO1 Kai yével Kai F- 
OUKLaTaIs Kai YpsuUaow covAia- 
5 v KGTEAELAV KEDFEPYETav €- 
NMOiEOOV KEV THY KEV ATHY- 

tot. at tic tadta TapPaivot, TO- 

V TAYOV TOV ETEOTAKOVTE E- 
EEavakddev. To ypvoia Kai TH 

10 dpybpta tés BeA@ais damoA- 
opEeva Eodos. Opéotao Depexpat- 
&¢ hvAdpéovtoc PrAoviko hvioc. 


Thetonion, funerary stele for 
Purrhiadas, first half of 5th c. BC UG 
IX 2, 270), completed on the left side 
with a unpublished fragment (by 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 11-13, OH 
no. 2; see Santin 2008, 73-79): 


uvaw’ épi Tvpiéda, hoc odk éxt 
OTATO MEdyEv | GA’ adOE TEP YEG 
THOSE TOAOV AploTEedov Dave 


Vlochos,629 ca. mid-5th c. BC 


(.. Thess. I, no. 1 (without the text); 
Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 18-19, AI 
no. 1): 


Kivov apyéyetevdov ovébekev éxapKé AETI- 
t6t Hoteidovi 


Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou notes the form dpysyetedvov (I prefer 
apyeyetevov) for apyeyetevov, apyayetevdov; cf. Doric apyayétac; note 
also émapké with the epsilon which she compares with the verb 
émdpyouat and the substantive émapyn at Delphi in ca. 360 BC 
(deuteros obolos, CID WU, 102, ll. 24-25: mpdcodor dé éyé[vovto’ 
ETOpYal Tis Eapi}vijc| TvAGIas. 


1.5. In Hestiaeotis: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Trikke, on the rim of a crater, 7th c. 
BC (?) (Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 5, 
TP no. 1): 


Tovds Lipov m1E- - - 


Metropolis (SEG 40, 482; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 1-2, MH no. 1): 


Ati | ‘Opodrdior 


cf. Atrax Tp]itodiot (7. Atrax, no. 97, 
ca. 450-400 BC). 

from the temple of Apollo at 
Metropolis (?),630 on a bronze dumb- 
bell, the first haf of 5th c. BC 
(Knoepfler 1994): 


AnoAGv1 EKABSASL 


Kallithiro,¢3; 5th c. BC (Indzesiloglou 
1997, 29, figs. 30-31; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 15-16, KA (?) no. 1): 


Oéoavpos 


explained by the first editor as an anthroponym @yoavpos, which is the 


first occurrence here (cf. LGPN III.B, with doubts “n. pr.?”’). 


1.6. The record of all instances where there are the same transcriptions 
establishes the two distribution maps I provide below. 


2Occurrences of <H, O> 


2.1. In some inscriptions the transcription of these mid-long vowels is H 
and Q. Méndez Dosuna noted about the texts at Dodona: “A number of 
Thessalian texts have H and Q, but this is probably due to the interference 
of the dialect of local scribes”, with the supplementary remarks: “For 
sporadic exceptions to raising in the inscriptions of Thessaly, cf. Bliimel 
(1982, 33-35)’.032 For Lhéte (2006, 88) it is “hésitations de graphies” 


following the Athenian alphabetic reform (403/402 BC) and the expansion 
of the <OY> spelling for long close /6/ and the <EI> spelling for long close 
/é/. From the Thessalian inscriptions I would select and present the 
following characteristic occurrences: 


2.2. In Pelasgiotis: 

1)Larisa: HotewWavi Kpavaiar TvAaiar (end of 5 c. BC — early 4 c. BC; 
SEG 15, 377; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 63-64, AA no. 2); 

2)Atrax: Katvyvét@ (second half/end of 54 c. BC; LAtrax, no. 178) vs. At 
Tpt] todi01 (I. Atrax, no. 97). 

3)Amphanai: TnAépiroc Ww’ avé8nkev TO “HpakAt (bronze phiale from the 
excavations of Arvanitopoulos at Spartia-Latomeio, on the road Larisa- 
Velestino-Volos, 5 c. BC; Stamelou & Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou 2010, 
166). 


2.3. Some occurrences of H, Q which belong to the 4% - 3r4 c. BC: 

In Pelasgiotis: 1) Atrax: Au @avAiai (4 c. BC; [Atrax, no. 95); 2) 
Pherai: Kiwéa xai Opacwujdac (epitaph of Kineas and Thrasimeda; 
second half of 5 c. BC; JG IX 2, 426; Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou, 122— 
124, DE no. 4); 

In Thessaliotis: 1) Thetonion (?): @nkaia Avtovosia (epitaph, Ionic 
alphabet, late 5th — early 4th c. BC; Thess. I, no. 21; Doulgeri- 
Indzesiloglou, 14-15, @H no. 3) vs. Oetkaia (see Garcia Ramon & 
Helly 2012). 


With the adoption of the Ionic alphabet, the middle long vowels /e:/, /o:/ 
were regularly noted as <EI>, <OY>, and this orthography became the 
most characteristic feature of the Thessalian inscriptions. This 
generalization created a new written dialectal koine, which we now call the 
‘Thessalian dialect’ of the classical and Hellenistic times. From the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period onwards we can observe a tendency to 
use in decrees and official documents written in the Thessalian dialect the 
same style and diplomatic forms which were already common and 
widespread in the Greek cities through the use of the Attic-Ionic koine. In 
the end it looks like a kind of ‘retroversion’ of the Attic-Ionic koine into 
Thessalian dialectal documents. This form of ‘retroversion’ is clearly 
manifested in the decrees of Larisa in the 2.4 c. BC. From the years 130- 
120 BC onwards, the abandonment of the dialect is manifested in official 
documents, decrees, civil dedications and civil lists of freedmen. However, 
the use of the dialect (was) continued in religious inscriptions. 


3Some major phenomena (: areal phenomena) 


Some other spellings traditionally attributed to the Thessalian dialect(s) are 
problematic, because they do not seem to be generalized in this form of 
dialectal koine. In those cases, what is actually the most appropriate model 
to account for some differences within Thessalian? Is it a strictly 
‘Dialektgeographie’ approach founded on geographical and/or political 
divisions (tetrads), which are probably anachronistic when compared to the 
actual data? Or is it a larger ‘areal distribution’ model inside and outside of 
Thessaly? It appears that some features considered as ‘Thessalian’ achieved 
a rather broader expansion and could be considered ‘areal phaenomena’. 


3.1. The ‘voicing of aspirates’, maintained or ‘fossilized’ in some 
Thessalian proper names (toponyms and anthroponyms) 

Hatzopoulose33 published several years ago his own remarks on the 
intriguing linguistic feature of the ‘voicing of aspirate plosives’ in 
Macedonia and reported the existence at Beroia of an anthroponym 
Bettaddc, which he considered as the Macedonian variant of the forms 
®Mettardc in Boeotia and Het0addc in Thessaly respectively. By studying 
similar forms in the context of the Thessalian dialect,o34 I noted that 
Hatzopoulos on the one hand, advanced an argument in support of his own 
opinion that Macedonians and Thessalians would have had the same 
common background and that on the other, he specified Tripolis in 
Perrhaebia as place of contact between the two peoples. Moreover, I noted 
that this interpretation of his concerning Perrhaebian Tripolis is not 
acceptable, and hence, in my opinion, it has to be corrected. Since this part 
of Thessaly was not an autonomous and/or isolated region, it could not 
have served as a ‘preservation area’ of dialectal features, but rather as a 
passage (region), open to all military expeditions (e. g. by Macedonians, 
Gauls, Romans, Slavs, etc.). Consequently, it can hardly be accepted that 
these three little townships in the far north of Perrhaebia could have formed 
this mixed/intermediate language community between Macedonians and 
Thessalians that Hatzopoulos has constantly strived to affirm. We must see 
this ‘indigenous’ Macedonian dialect, if it ever existed, rather as a koine 
resulting from the integration of specific features common to several 
peoples or communities of different origins. If there had to be some 
common ground between certain regions of Macedonia and the central 
regions of Thessaly, it would be more reasonable to locate it in a wider area 
than in three small mountain cantons. Such a hypothesis seems possible 
now if we take into account the evidence provided by the recent findings of 


archaeology, historical geography and the distribution of human settlements 
in these regions, and if we, finally, consider the complex history of the 
population which goes hand-in-hand with this assumption. 

In order to be able to describe the extent of this phenomenon in 
Thessaly, one must obviously take into account the first name assumed by 
the community of Thessaloi/Pethaloi, who had settled in the southern part 
of the western Thessalian plain: on early coins of the 5th c. BC we may read 
@DETA/®EOA.635 

As noted by Dubois (BE 2000, 210): 


La correspondance entre labiale dans les dialectes éoliens continentaux et la 
dentale de la forme @goooAdc des autres dialectes fait légitimement supposer 
que l’ethnique, quelle que soit son étymologie, commengait par une labio- 
vélaire aspirée (Lejeune, Phonétique, p. 48). Or comme |’érosion de ces labio- 
vélaires devant une voyelle d’avant est post-mycénienne, force est d’admettre 
que la sonorisation macédonienne de Fen B ne peut étre qu’un phénomene assez 
récent dans l’histoire du grec et imputable au début du premier millénaire avant 
notre ére. 


In a recent study, Badere36 proposed a new reconstruction of this form on 
the basis of the same Indo-European root *gwhed-, which also produces 
m000c¢ and 8éo00080a1, i. e. with an initial *g/- sound. She further assumes 
that the variants of the name @gcoaddc in Thessaly (IetOaAdc, Het0ardc, 
or BetOoAdc, Dettardc, OettaAdc), are related to various dialects, and 
supports the idea that the mythic figure called Thessalos (i. e. the 
eponymous progenitor of the people of the same name) was “the one who 
has the desire elsewhere”, and hence Thessaly is “the desired land”. Such 
were the various forms of the name of Thessalos and, as is often the case, 
they were not coined by the Thessalians themselves but most probably by 
the people(s) who saw them arriving in the Thessalian plains. 

In Thessaly, one may find additional evidence of the presence of an 
initial labiovelar in place names (and onomastics in general): these are 
forms that one may well characterize as ‘fossilized’. First, we can think of 
the well-known name of lake Boibe (Boifn) in the eastern plain of 
Thessaly; in fact, BoiBry is related to Poify. The anthroponym KéPBac, 
attested mainly in Thessalian cities (see LGPN IIIB, s. v.), is regarded as 
the hypocoristic of KéBaAoc (for Kégadoc); cf. BbAitmoc and BuAtédac 
(Larisa, 4th — 3rd c, BC; IG IX 2, 694), which may correspond to OvAimm0c 
(attested also in Attica before 405 BC); note also the PN *BtdAoc (cf. 
LGPN)o37 — with a patronym BoAstoc — from Larisa (34 c. BC). 

We may in fact notice the same phenomenon even in the case of a 


labiovelar found in word-internal position. Note, for instance, the personal 
name KépxaBoc (vs. Képxagoc) which is known to us from a Thessalian 
legend about Karkabos, namely the hero son of Triopas and king of the 
Perrhaebians, who were the inhabitants of the region of lake Boibe (Helly 
1988). On the other hand, Kerkaphos was the name of one of Ormenos’ 
sons, who was the founder of the city of Ormenion (or Armenion) on the 
shores of lake Boibe in Thessaly, on the boundary of the Perrhaebian 
territories. There is also a female anthroponym ToAoBa (34 c. BC; LAtrax, 
no. 204) which derives from *tvAvga/toAvaa/toAbazy.638 The toponym 
ToBaia, found in an inscription from Larisa (kat&v ‘ToBatav, end of 34 c. 
BC; Tziafalias & Helly 2013, 209-210), must certainly be related to the 
name of the city mentioned by Plinius; cf. also Steph. Byz. (333.13—18): 
Tony, MOAIg Dowikys AAnoiov Tapviac éKANON dé GNO ‘TdrH¢ Tig AidAov 
Ovyatpdc, Tig yovatkos Knoéws tod Ktioavtosg Kai Baosbouvtoc, Tod 
Katactepio0évtoc, od éoTl yovi| Kacoténewa ... "Eott Kai OsooaAriac HAAN 
...5 cf. Hebr. Yaffa, with the meanings ‘beautiful’ and ‘pleasant’, 
pulchritudo aut decor (Adrichomius). The oronym *OttoAoBocg < 
OxtwAogoc, which is known to us through Lat. Ottolobus (Titus Livius 
44.3.1), is the name of a mountain in Perrhaebia, east of Olosson (cf. Lucas 
1997, 24 and n. 14). 

It seems possible to add here the name of the city of ®dAavwa 
(Perrhaebia) in relation to BGAAa (Macedonian city): this name occurs in 
Dodona, but in a rather obscure context (see DVC, no. 2674B, early 4th c. 
BC). According to Curbera (2013, 424) this toponym must be related to the 
stem of the adjectives maddc, padtdc, Parapdc ‘white, white-patched’, 
padraKpos ‘bald’, but is attested in Macedonia as BoAaKpoc (LGPN IILB, s. 
v.).639 In the same way, we can compare the name of the Macedonian city 
Bépow. to both the eponymous Wépwv (or Pépyc) and the name of the 
Thessalian city of Bépat.640 


3.2. O attested once as Y: <Y> for /o/641 
The publication of the inscription of the Basaidai from Metropolis has 
drawn attention to a rare spelling <Y> for <O>; but this feature is also 
attested in Boeotian, Lesbiane42 and at Dodona:«43 

TrvaAtyvac at Metropolis (: gen. ToAtyvyc) (3% c. BC; Helly 1970a, 1. 
21); Svopa, Ovbpata UG IX 2, 517.21); but also in proper names: 
‘Ovbuapyos at Pharsalos (34 c. BC; JG IX 2, 234.30, Thess. I, no. 50). 
This name beginning with Ovupa-appears more frequently in Boeotia and 
Phokis (see LGPN III.B). 

We frequently find yivvopoi for yiyvonor UG IX 2, 517.22-23 etc.). 


Following Méndez Dosuna’s view about certain oracular tablets found at 
Dodona, this form seems to be attested in several inquiries for which a 
Boeotian origin is also possible: [y]ivutat (late 5t c. BC; DVC, no. 162B), 
yivotat (late 5th c. BC; DVC, no. 3673B), yivotacw (400-375 BC; DVC, 
no. 38A.3), yivut[at] (4th c. BC; DVC, no. 1676A); yivute (= Att. yiyvetat) 
(early 4th c. BC; DVC, no. 328.1-2). 

The name OvOvpéov (phyle) at Metropolis (2"4 c. BC; Habicht 1970), 
must be related to OO8opveic, which probably stands for O(v)@o0pveic (?), at 
Philia (274 c. BC; cf. Axenidis 1939) and Ov@vpéov at Dodona (last quarter 
of 5th c. BC; DVC, no. 58B); that last form is probably OvOupéov, with a 
spelling E for /ei/: (cf. [II]e[tJ8ovEo¢g at Phalanna, 5th c. BC; JG IX 2, 
1240), an ethnicon of the city of OvOdpiov (Strabo 9.5.17 and Rhianos in 
Steph. Byz. 493.1): m6AI¢ OEecoaArun mepi thv ‘Apvnv. To éOviKov 
‘OvOvptetc. 


3.3. The change o > e in word-final syllables after dentals and palatals644 
This change occurs in Hestiaeotis: at Metropolis and Philia, [AmAovva] 
‘Exatoupiev (3"4 c. BC; SEG 36, 548, etc.); but also in Pelasgiotis and 
Perrhaebia: at Atrax: Ev@opfoc | apyisavyv|a@opss k’ ot olvvdavyva@dpot 
(end of 5t c. BC; LAtrax, no. 51); at Skotoussa (not Pharsalos): 
Apkeothass for ApkeoiAaos (5! c. BC; 1 Thess. I, no. 113 — a new reading 
by R. Bouchon, see BE 2014, 263); at Crannon: [1éA0¢c¢ (34 c. BC; SEG 
51, 711.60 — cf. Hesychius: 26 001c: toG01c. o@evddvaic); at Larisa: Boates 
(3t4 c. BC; JG IX 2, 513.8); in Perrhaebia: at Phalanna (on bronze coins): 
TIEAOPE® (variant IEAOPIX), epitheton of Zeus HéAm@poc or Hedwpioc 
(third quarter of 42 c. BC; Triton 15, 243, nos. 574 and 590); at Doliche, 
ApéBergc (18t c. BC); cf. ApeBéAaoc (Lucas 1992, no. 66). 

We also find at Dodona:o45 dmedeigate (500-450 BC; DVC, no. 
1351A); Aové@vaiet for Awd@vaior (late 5t2 c. BC; DVC, no. 3007A.1); 
mép toatec (late 5th c. BC; DVC, no. 3007A); moaidiev (?; DVC, no. 
2015B.2); mox<vdiev for moidiov (400-350 BC ?; DVC, no. 2015B); 
ovbpoopev (mid-4th c. BC; DVC, no. 191); dvvatév (mid-4th c. BC, DVC , 
no. 3042A). 

The same phenomenon O > E occurs in inscriptions written in vulgar 
Greek (Roman period): at Larisa: Kowtec Opdowves (an epitaph, /G IX 2, 
791, 2nd c, AD); at Ormenion (?) (Lake Karla): “TAapec (an epitaph, 7G IX 
2, 1032, 2nd-3'd ¢, AD); at Demetrias, téAec = téA0c (Habicht 1987, no. 13, 
1. 23); Aovyives (no. 14, |. 24); otpatnyottes (no. 16, |. 18, late 22¢-early 
3rd ¢, AD); otpatnyotvtes (/G IX 2, 359.II.1, late 224-early 34 c. AD); the 
correction by Kern (1908, ad /ocum) into otpatnyodvt(o)c is not necessary 


(Habicht 1987, ad locum); ic Kaioapecs pioxov (unpublished epitaph with 
interdiction, 3™d4th ¢, AD). 

In a recent study, Brixhe (2008) argued that the o > e change 
“appartient au dialecte, au moins dans certaines régions et la date de son 
apparition graphique (Il]e-Ile s. a. C.) n’est certainement pas aléatoire: c’est 
l’époque ou, en Thessalie notamment, on se sert du dialecte (ou le plus 
souvent d’une koine dialectalisée) pour afficher son identité face a l’ennemi 
macédonien, idéologiquement lié a la koiné”.646 But the attestation of this 
ortho(graphic)-phonological feature, whose main focus in Thessaly seems 
to be located in the western parts, but was evidently also present in the 
nearby Pindus mountains and over in Epirus (cf. relevant epigraphic 
evidence from Dodona, 5t c. BC), induces us to believe that it most likely 
belonged to the language of the people who occupied these regions and 
came to south-west Thessaly mostly before the era of the Macedonian rule, 
namely the so-called Phethaloi.647 It must be further noted that this change 
also left traces in eastern Thessaly and resurfaced in the Imperial period, in 
both private and official inscriptions, including epitaphs (with or without 
prohibitions) and declarations of freedmen in Magnesia. It may be assumed 
with reason that the traces of this change are the result of the expansion of 
the Phethaloi across the region, and that this change in fact continued for 
some time. Eventually it was largely overshadowed in the official 
inscriptions of the Hellenistic times by the spread of the dialectal koine 
and, at a later stage, by the generalization of the Attic-Ionic koine, which 
was initially introduced by the Macedonians. 


3.4. Change e>a 

This change is reported principally in west Thessaly. In Thessaliotis (at 
Kierion): Kidpiov vs. Kiépiov (cf. Kiapiot, JG IX 2, 258.2, and Kuapt-, 
260b.1 as opposed to Kiepiov, JG IX 2, 528.7, and Kuepistc, JG IX 2, 
66b.3); note also the epiclesis of Poseidon, Kovdpiog — Kovéptosg (vs. 
Strabo 9.5.14, see also below) at Kierion UG IX 2, 265, 224 c. BC).648 In 
Pelasgiotis, we find at Krannon a form iapovtotc (2% c. BC; IG IX 2, 
461b.37), and in an uncertain tetrad: kai GovAov EupEev TO tapdv (mid-3"4 c. 
BC; a decree of a Thessalian city for the Asklepicia of Cos; cf. Helly 
2004a). Note also tot iapoio tot Eunédo1 at Dodona (DVC, no. 1465A, late 
5th c. BC (?)), with a thematic genitive in -o10. 

It is well known that the vocalism of iapov is the result of the opening 
of a vowel in contact with /r/, and this is characteristic of all the Doric 
dialects as well as of Boeotian. In west Thessaly it is possible to explain it 
as a Doric feature of the language of the Thessaloi who came over from 


Epirote Pindus. 

This change is recorded in ancient literature in the forms Kovdptoc/ 
Kovéptoc at Kierion (see Strabo 9.5.14), but also in Kapkafoc (see above). 
A similar phenomenon seems to have occurred in the case of the name of 
the city of Pialeia in Hestiaeotis: HdAew, moAic Oecoarku bad TO 
Kepkettkov dpoc (Steph. Byz. Ethn. 522.2, TvwAgbc; Anth. Pal. (= Gr.) 
9.264.5 (1st c. AD)). IlaAeic was the name of a tribe in Epirus, derived 
from the name of the hero Pielos, son of Neoptolemos and Andromache, 
who is known to have been among the ancestors/founders of the Epirote 
royal dynasty, alongside Pergamos, son of Andromache and Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles (cf. Pausanias 1.11).649 


4Conclusion 


The presentation above, although not really exhaustive and essentially 
limited to the Thessalian tetrads, demonstrates that the map of dialectal 
features across Thessaly which we can now produce, does not match the 
map drawn in the framework of a ‘Dialektgeographie’ approach of the 
previous century, which in turn was based on the divisions (tetrads) of the 
classical Thessalian state. It also shows, in accordance with the overall 
perspective of the Thessaloniki Conference (2015) (see ‘Introduction’), that 
for the purpose(s) of a ‘Linguistic Map of Central and Northern Greece’ in 
antiquity, we must go beyond the limits of the Thessalian space and take 
into account too the areal phenomena described above. 

The study of ortho(graphic)-phonological variation undertaken for the 
purpose of this paper may bring to the fore, I believe, the elements of an 
‘archaeology of the populations’. Through the study of this kind of 
variation we may interpret some other differences: if not in terms of social 
strata, at least differences between distinct population groups, i. e. “people 
of the mountains’ and ‘people of the plains’, or ‘northerners’ and 
‘southerners’; at the same time, we may track the expansion of each of 
these groups throughout the Thessalian space, which eventually led to 
gradual acculturation with each other. All these groups originally had their 
own ‘proper’ language with its own distinct features respectively. But these 
features often became ‘masked’ in the course of time: first by the use of the 
same type of alphabet, given that the small number of signs imposed 
obvious constraints on writing options; then by the introduction of a 
dialectal koine which increasingly became dominant in cases of drafting 
official texts to be engraved in stone; finally, by the particular style of the 


language of administration (and chancellery). 

Thus, the dialectal koine of Thessaly dissolved under pressure by a 
stronger and more broadly used koine, i. e. the so-called ‘Attic-Ionic koine’ 
because the latter provided the opportunity to communicate across a 
broader and more open world. In my view, it would be appropriate to 
extend and expand the present study in search of other traces of every 
possible group throughout the Thessalian area, and as a matter of fact, not 
only through analysis of the so-called dialectal variations, but also by 
studying the distribution of ‘civic unit’ names (e. g. Thamieis of Thamiai in 
Hestiaeotis, used as a tribal name to Atrax or Crannon), but also the lexicon 
and onomastics, and finally certain religious traditions and myths, such as 
those about Zeus of Dodona (Strabo 9.5.20) or about the hero Helenus, son 
of Neoptolemus (SEG 43, 311) at Skotoussa. This approach would 
eventually show that the Thessaloi, who first organized themselves into a 
form of a political community at some time between the 5th and 4th c. BC, 
were just the residual group of a mountainous people who took to the 
Thessalian plains in the early first millennium BC, expanded throughout 
Thessaly and finally lent their ethnonym to the entire region. 
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Enrique Nieto Izquierdo 


Palatalized Consonants in Thessalian? 
New Perspectives on an Old Problemeso 


1. As is well known, alveolar consonants in intervocalic position followed 
by secondary yod are rendered in the Thessalian inscriptions as geminates 
plus <I>; e. g. mpogewviav, mOAA10c (= Att. mOAE@c), etc. (examples of type 
A).651 Exceptions are represented by /sj/ and /rj/, where <I> is always 
omitted after the geminates <XL>, <PP>: dapdooay (: dapociav), tpodppa 
(: @pw@pia) (examples of type B; for the counterexamples ékkAstooia, 
Xoppwovvetoc, cf. list infra § 1.1). On the other hand, <I> is sometimes 
omitted after non-geminates /s, r/ (examples of type C).652 It must also be 
noted that: (1) the rule affected secondary yod coming from inherited *7 
before a vowel or from synizesis /e/ > /j/ in the same position (Sovppdvta = 
S@péavta);653 (2) there are examples of <TAI> for /dj/ and <TOI> for /thy/, 
which probably reflect a phonetic realization [td], [tt] for the phonemes / 
dd/ and /tth/ respectively.6s4 


1.1. Given that the examples of types A and B are extremely abundant, I 
have made a representative list. Nevertheless, the forms are well attested 
across the whole of Thessaly, where no intradialectal variation regarding 
the process has been found (Bile, Brixhe, & Hodot 1984, 183; Garcia 
Ramon 1987, 135-138). Some examples of the original spellings <AI>, 
<NI>, etc., which are profusely attested (cf. also infra § 3.2.2 for their 
analysis), will also be given. 


Examples of type A 


(a) -/lj/- > <AAI> 

Giannopoulos (= [iavvémovdAoc) (1934-1935, 140-141) (Argoussa, 6th c. 
BC) HoAArdd1 (1. 12), but JG IX 2, 1233 (Phalanna, 34 c. BC): Toaidou 
... TIOALApyot (1. 1), ApyittoAapyévtos (1. 2), Havoaviatos (1. 7). 

SEG 23, 437 (Krannon, ca. 250-215 BC): toAAiapyévtovv (Il. 15-16), but 
Kpavovviovv (1. 2). 

SEG 32, 602 (Krannon, ca. 200 BC): ApystozoAAia (1. 2), but X8oviov (1. 
3). 


SEG 29, 552 (Pherai, late 34 — early 2nd c. BC): HetaAdaioc (B 1. 25) 

IG IX 2, 258 (Kierion, ca. 168 BC): tac mOAAtoc (1. 13). 

Béquignon (1935, 37-38) (Krannon, 141-140 BC or before): tag m6AA10¢ 
(Il. 14-15), émayyedAtav (1. 24), emayysArias (1. 32). 


(b) -/nj/- ><NNI> 

IG IX 2, 580 (Larissa, 44 c. BC): Wovoawviatos (1. 12). 

IG IX 2, 414 (Pherai, 3% — 2nd ¢, BC?): Tlavoavwido<t> (1. 7), 
Toavoawviaio<c> (1. 27). 

SEG 51, 711 (Krannon, 3c. BC): Tlavoawvias (1. 19). 

SEG 37, 494 [SEG 43, 290] (Itonion, ca. 230-200 BC): to évviavtd[v] (1. 
9). 

SEG 31, 574 (Larissa, 171 BC?): AnovaAovwietov (1. 6). 

IG IX 2, 258 (Kierion, ca. 168 BC): mpogewiovvess (1. 6), mpogewialv] (1. 
9). 

IG IX 2, 461a (Krannon, before 168 BC): toig Kpavovwviotc (1. 7).656 

SEG 43, 275 (Euhydrion, ca. 150 BC or before): XOovwviov (I. 1). 


(c) -/tj/- ><TTI> 

SEG 32, 598 (Larissa, end of 4th c. BC): Bowwtttog (1. 1). 

SEG 29, 552 (Pherai, late 34 — early 24 c. BC): Mevoitttetos (A, Il. 45 and 
61). 

Daux (1942-1943, 144) (Delphi, 224 c. BC): [€]&eucattiot (1. 4). 


(d) -/dj/- ><AAI> (<TAI>) 

SEG 29, 552 (Pherai, late 34 — early 2"4 c. BC): Appdddtetos (A, |. 69). 

IG IX 2, 461b (Krannon, ca. 168 BC): iddiav (1. 26). 

Béquignon (1935, 37-38) (Krannon, 141—140 BC or before): itdiav (1. 17). 
Béquignon (1935, 55—56) (Larissa, 2™4 c. BC): id[dJiav (Il. 36-37). 

SEG 43, 311 (Skotoussa, 197-185 BC): iddtovotucdv (A, |. 76). 


(e) -/thy/- > <OOI>(<TOI>) 
SEG 53, 851 (Kos < Thessaly, 242 BC): Xi00<1>av (A, |. 4). Lapis <O> 
SEG 31, 572 (Krannon, ca. 200 BC): AitOiav (1. 6) 


Examples of type B 


(a) -/rj/- > <PP> ~ <PPI>657 

SEG 53, 851 (Kos < Thessaly, 242 BC): éxeysippav (B, |. 3). 

SEG 37, 494 (Itonion, ca. 230-200 BC): apovppa (I. 3) ducaotsippets (1. 
12). 


IG IX 2, 517 (Larissa, 214 BC): kdppov (Il. 26 and 46). 

Salviat & Vatin (1971, 9-11) (Larissa, late 3™4 c. BC): neppeckametevpévov 
(1. 18), zeppotkod[opetpé]vov (Il. 26-27). 

IG IX 2, 234 (Pharsalos, 34 c. BC): Xoppiobvetos (1. 69).658 

SEG 36, 548 (Matropolis, 34 c. BC): Teppévdpov (1. 16). 

SEG 51, 711 (Krannon, 34 c. BC): ‘Eppaivatoc (B, Il. 25-26). 

Lhéte (2006, no. 8) (Dodona < Mondaia, ca. 300-167 BC): to<i> 
[ap]ybppot (B, Il. 1-2). 

Béquignon (1935, 37-38) (Krannon, 141—140 BC or before): dovppavta < 
*d@péavta (1. 22). 


(b) -/sj/- ><XX> ~ <XLI> 

SEG 54, 782 (Kos < Thessaly, 242 BC): @dooac (1. 6). 

SEG 29, 552 (Pherai, late 34 — early 2.4 c. BC): Atovwvico8tos (B, |. 50). 

IG IX 2, 513 (Larissa, 3" c. BC): Nucootdoostot (1. 11). 

IG IX 2, 234 (Pharsalos, 34 c. BC): Hetoods (1. 25). 

SEG 26, 672 (Larissa, 200-190 BC): [Ai]vecoddanog (I. 54). 

SEG 33, 460 (Larissa, 197-186 BC): yupvaooot (1. 9). 

SEG 43, 311 (Skotoussa, 197-185 BC): dGp00G0¢ (A, Il. 71-72 and B, 1. 
60), dapoooay (A, Il. 75—76 and B, |. 37). 

IG IX 2, 258 (Kierion, ca. 168 BC): Hetooapé[tov] (1. 1) Mvacod (Il. 3 and 
4). 

Béquignon (1935, 37-38) (Krannon, 141-140 BC or before): éxkAstooion 
(1. 21). 

IG IX 2, 620 (Larissa, 2"4 c. BC): youvacoapystoavta (1. 3). 


Examples of type C 


(a) -/rj/- > <P> 

SEG 37, 494 (Itonion, ca. 230-200 BC): yodpa (1. 11). 

Salviat & Vatin (1971, 9-11) (Larissa, late 3% c. BC): to yodpov (1. 13) 
youpot (I. 25). 


(b) -/sj/- > <x>659 
SEG 36, 548 (Matropolis, 3"4 c. BC): Baoaidovv (1. 2).660 
IG IX 2, 1228 (Phalanna, 3*4 c. BC): Atovvvcot (1. 74).661 


Sometimes the geminate may expand beyond its original context, as in acc. 
sg. mOAAW (SEG 31, 572.3-4, Krannon, ca. 200 BC), due to analogy with 
other paradigmatic forms, such as gen. sg. mOAAtoc, gen. pl. mOAALODV, etc. 
This geminate, surprisingly enough, has also made its way into inscriptions 


of the same area that were written entirely in koine; cf. ApBavitonovAoc 
[Arvanitopoulos] (1916, 86 no. 292) (Olosson, reign of Augustus) 
m[6]AAEw[c] (1. 6), SEG 27, 212 (Olosson, Flavian period) m6AAg[1] (1. 7). 

Allegedly, the change is also to be found in Lesbian, another dialect of 
the Aeolic branch, in the case of /rj/ (nop@tpeai, aepp®: mepi; cf. Bliimel 
1982, 96-97), and in Boeotian in the case of /sj/ (Kagioa; Garcia Ramon 
1978, 416). According to some scholars, there are even traces in Attic 
forms like Boppac, oteppdc (< Bopéac, otepéoc; Sihler 1995, § 233). 


1.2. There are also some other Thessalian forms that have wrongly or, in 
the best of cases, highly doubtfully been taken as examples of this 
phenomenon. I will discuss them in the following paragraphs. 

(a) /lj/: TlomAAiou (Garcia Ramon 1978, 414) is the adaptation of Lat. 
Popil(I)ius and is found with a geminate in many regions of Greece.«62 The 
ethnic DvAAadoviwv (Garcia Ramon 1978, 414), from an inscription from 
Delphi, is written in the local Doric dialect and thus can have nothing to do 
with the actual Thessalian change. 

(b) /nj/: APXANNOY is correctly interpreted by Helly (1970b, 279 and 
fn. 7) as a dat. sg. of a feminine in -vva, probably the name of an unknown 
goddess.663 The existence of similar forms, such as Xopovvotdc in Atrax 
(gen. sg.; Giannopoulos 1932, 17, no. 1, 1. 1, ca. 300 BC), “YBptwvo in 
Pherai (SEG 51, 734.1, Hellenistic; cf. Garcia Ramon & Helly 2007, 293, 
fn. 7) and also Appowa in Macedonia (SEG 33, 538.4, ca. AD 100) points 
to a mere gemination in a proper nameos4 and rules out *-viov> -wvov, a 
possibility also mentioned by Helly ad /oc.66s For its part, é«ca1vvar (Garcia 
Ramon 2011, 126) is an error for &co1vo1, repeated many times in another 
Thessalian inscription without the geminate (SEG 43, 311.69+, Skotoussa, 
197-185 BC).666 The gen. sg. Aivvatov, deriving through haplology from 
*Aiviaviaioc (Garcia Ramon 1987, 136), is found in an inscription from 
Delphi UG IX 12, 177.15, 214-213 BC), written in the local Doric dialect, 
but mixed with koine forms.o7 Finally, the unicum Kpavobvvow (UG IX 2, 
458.2-3, 34 c. BC; Garcia Ramon 1978, 410) has to be corrected into 
Kpavotw<t>o<v>v; cf. infra, in the same inscription, [K]p avvobdviot (1. 
7).668 

(c) /tj/: since the hypocoristic Xtpa&ttic is attested in Ionia (cf. LGPN, s. 
v.), | cannot accept the patronymic Xtpattieioi (SEG 23, 437.12—13, ca. 
250-215 BC; Garcia Ramon 2011, 127) as an example of this phenomenon. 
The numeral tpittoc ~ tpéttocg does not come from “*fritjo-, as Garcia 
Ramon (2011, 127) suggests (cf. Nieto Izquierdo, forthcoming). Finally, the 
patronymic Mevettiaoi (SEG 23, 437.20, ca. 250-215 BC) is the short 


form for MevettéAEuoc (< MeventoAspoc), also attested in Thessaly, with 
the double tau coming from an assimilation /pt/ > /tt/.669 

(d) /dj/: Euetdiovvos (SEG 23, 437.9-10, Krannon, ca. 250-215 BC; 
= 1G IX 2, 511.12, Larissa, 34 c. BC),670 as well as Heddiatov, [Te]bdtates 
(SEG 36, 548.15—16, Matropolis, 3" c. BC; cf. Blimel 1982, 121) is to be 
related to Boeotian ‘Eumédde[tc] UG VII, 3086.3, Lebadeia, 5th c. BC), 
"Eumé[d]di0g UG VII, 3089.3, Lebadeia, 34 c. BC), [Eu]aeddtya UG VII, 
959, Tanagra, 3" — 2nd c, BC?), also with <AA>. The fact that the names 
with the geminate are also found in Boeotia makes it difficult to support the 
idea that they are related to the Thessalian phonological development under 
discussion and points to spontaneous gemination found only in proper 
names. Cf. also “Exiuxvapiddiovv (Daux 1942-1943, 144.9, Delphi, 2™4 c. 
BC; readings in SEG 2, 264 are obsolete). 

(e) /thj/: Tt@idaioc, Wit8twaioc (Bliimel 1982, 121) and related forms 
TTiOO10¢ (IitO10c), 0iac are well attested elsewhere with gemination; cf. 
e. g. Iit0idda0 UG VU, 3182.8, Orchomenos, 3" c. BC), HitOios (SEG 40, 
776, 9.5, Kydonia, 34 c. BC), Hit0id[ov] (SEG 34, 122.4142, Eleusis, 
333-332 BC), I00iac (SEG 16, 571.5, Selinous, ca. 450 BC). 

(f) /rj/: Pace Heubeck (1978; cf. also Bliimel 1982, 99), there is no 
relation between Boeotian Koipavoc and the Thessalian proper names in 
Koppa’, the process /korjV/ > /kojrV/ being pan-Hellenic (cf. Koipavia 
‘sovereignty’ and supra fn. 658). 

(g) /sj/: Aoavépidns and Aodvépoc (Garcia Ramon 1978, 414) are pan- 
dialectal forms and do not come from *Aotovép®, which does not exist in 
ancient Greek. It is very probable that the hypocoristics “Accac, Acoaioc 
(cf. LGPN, s.vv.) are related to these compounds, with the gemination 
being attributed to their hypocoristic character.671 Nukaoayopac, another 
pan-dialectal form, does not derive from a non-existent *Nucao.ayopac 
either. Finally, Mvaoapyoc (Garcia Ramon 1978, 415) is attested 
everywhere, even in Attica, without an iota (cf. LGPN, s. v.). 


2. It is usually accepted that these spellings render a palatalized geminate / 
nini/, /lili/, etc.o72 Nevertheless, in the cases of /s/ and /r/ there is a 
discrepancy among scholars about how one should interpret the data: for 
some researchers, we must also postulate the existence of geminates /sisi/, / 
iri/, even though <I> is rarely included in the spelling;673 for others, the 
almost constant deletion of <I> after <P(P)> and <X(X)>points to an early 
depalatalization of /sisi/, /riri/ > /ss/, /rr/.674 In my view, the regular absence 
of <I> after <£> and <P> points without any doubt to a different 
motivation and cannot be considered as an example of /riri/, /sisi/: contrary 


to what Garcia Ramon (1978, 410) suggests in regard to spellings like 
<KPANNOYNOYN?> for Kpavvovv(v)iovv, the absence of a feature cannot 
be considered the proof of its existence. 

In this paper, I will try to show that, despite the communis opinio, there 
is no positive proof of a process of palatalization for these clusters in the 
dialect of Thessaly. First, I will show that the arguments adduced by 
scholars in their attempt to postulate the existence of palatalized geminates 
are insufficient in the best of cases; second, I will propose my own 
interpretation, which takes account of all the data, and I will try to justify it 
by means of arguments and suitable parallels. 


2.1. The arguments adduced by scholars with an aim to prove that the 
spellings <NNI>, etc. point to a process of palatalization with gemination 
are basically three: 1) according to some experts,675 palatalized consonants 
and gemination go hand in hand, and so the gemination of <NNI>, etc. is 
only understandable as a collateral effect of the palatalization process; 2) 
according to Garcia Ramon (1978), the anomalous presence of <I> in the 
present participles [otpatay]éowtoc (UG IX 2, 258.1, Kierion, ca. 168 BC; 
= Att. otpatnyotvtos), civtecot and kowaveivtovyv (SEG 36, 548.2, 34 c. 
BC, Matropolis; = Att. obo1, Kolv@vobvtewv) is the proof of the existence of 
/ni/ in Thessalian, which would have been over-generalized out of its 
original context (type mpoéewviav [prokseninian]); and 3) the clusters /nj/, / 
lj/ etc. are prone to palatalization; thus, palatalized consonants are to be 
expected in those cases. 


2.1.1. Starting with the first argument, the idea that palatalization and 
gemination go hand in hand is simply not true: in the intervocalic clusters 
of consonant plus the semivowel yod, palatalization can happen without 
gemination and vice versa. The presence of the geminate depends crucially 
on the position of the syllabic boundaries; cf. e. g. It. faccio [fa'tt{a] but 
vicino [vi'tfino] (Murray 1987, Venneman 1988, Méndez Dosuna 1991— 
1993, 98-99, fn. 42). In addition, though more rarely, gemination can 
happen in the same clusters without palatalization; cf. in the modern Greek 
variant of Terra d’Otranto Oupdatia ['maddja] ‘eyes’, kopdow [ko'rassja] 
‘girls’, pos [’orrjo] ‘beautiful’ (masc. sg.) (Rohlfs 1977, § 14). Thus, 
gemination cannot be adduced as proof of the palatalization of the clusters. 


2.1.2. In the spellings [otpatay]éowtoc, sivteco. and Kotwaveivtovy, it is 
extremely difficult to admit that <IN> is used to render a palatalized /ni/ 
over-generalized beyond its original context in intervocalic position. 


Neither the use of <IN> nor the motivation of the alleged over- 
generalization of this phoneme seem coherent.676 But why only /ni/ and not 
/li/ or /di/? So far, I have not been able to find a similar scenario in other 
languages, not even a remotely close one. 

Moreover, one may wonder why this spelling is only found in the 
participles in -vt-. Actually, the limitation of such spellings to this category 
points to an analogical leveling of some kind, at least for explaining some 
of the data. In fact, kowaveivtovv, with its echo in Lesb. katoucnvt@v,677 
has been explained as an extension of the long-vowel stem (kotavei-u1; cf. 
inf. Kkowaveipev in Mopsion, Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias 2007, 67, 
no. 4, Il. 8-9, ca. 200-150 BC). For its part, sivteoot (< *ijvtecot) could be 
due to the analogical proportion 3pl. @iWévtt: part. nom. pl. @isivtes :: 
évtl: x, where x = sivtec, as stated by Morpurgo Davies (1978, 163).678 
Finally, I am not sure if [otpatay]éowtoc is anything more than an error, 
given the fact that the inscription is full of misspellings; cf. ‘Povpaio<t> (1. 
9), <a>vt0 (1. 11), ete. 


2.1.3. The one and only argument that supports the idea of palatalized 
consonants is based on the fact that the phonetic context is prone to 
palatalization. It is very easy to find examples of palatalized consonants 
before yod in different languages: 

(a)Proto-Gk. elpid-jo > Att. eAniCo. 

(b)AGk. maAatdc > Mod. Gk. maAtdc [pa'hos]. 

(c)Lat. anidne(m) > Mod. Fr. oignon [9'p3]. 


But the fact that a context may be prone to a given phonological change 
does not necessarily mean that the aforementioned process is inescapable. 
In other words, phonological processes are not compulsory; thus, they may 
happen or not in similar contexts; cf. passion ModFr. [pa'sj5] without 
palatalization vs. ModEng. ['pzefon], with a palatalized sibilant, both in the 
same ‘palatalizing’ context. 


2.2. A problem usually overlooked by the supporters of the traditional view 
is that their argument does not hold true for spellings of the type yotpot, 
Baoaidovv, with a non-geminate consonant and <I>-dropping (cf. supra § 
1.1 examples of type C). I cannot agree with Garcia Ramon (1978, 415- 
416) who states that these spellings point to another example of palatalized 
consonants. Once again, the absence of a feature cannot be considered by 
itself the proof of its existence. In addition, an eventual degemination /rr/ > 
/t/, /ss/ > /s/ (or /tiri/ > /ri/, /sisi/ > /si/) cannot explain the data in question 


either, as this change would have affected every other geminate consonant, 
which is not the case. I will come back to this problem later, in the light of 
my own interpretation (cf. infra § 3.3). 


3. There is a certain degree of ‘stubbornness’ displayed by some 
researchers in the sense of seeing here a process of palatalization with 
gemination as the only one way to explain the Thessalian evidence. 
Certainly the palatalization of the sister Lesbian dialect of the type Ca < 614 
has played a major role in this; but this conviction has eventually come to 
the point that any inconvenient examples are constantly distorted in order 
to fit a given explanation, i. e. the unavoidable palatalization. In the 
following paragraphs I will present my own interpretation of the data, 
which rules out palatalization and attempts to cover all these cases. 


3.1. In my view, a mere process of gemination without palatalization took 
place in the Thessalian dialect.679 As explained above, the fact that the 
contexts concerned are prone to palatalization does not preclude other 
possibilities. In fact, from the point of view of general phonetics, 
gemination without palatalization is also possible in sequences of 
consonants followed by the semivowel yod. We have already seen the 
examples from the modern Greek variety of Terra d’ Otranto (cf. supra § 
2.1.1); here are some other examples from other languages: 
(a)Proto-Gme.*halja> OS hellia, Goth. satjan OS settian (Vennemann 
1988, 43). 
(b)Ved. pretjia ‘today’, adja ‘post-mortal state’ > prettya, addya 
(Vennemann 1988, 34). 
(c)In the Italic dialects:«go 
(c.1)Oscan Wittiuf ‘usus’, Dekkieisosi ‘Decii’, teremenniu ‘termina’, 
Vitelliti ‘Italia’ (Buck 1904, § 162.1). 
(c.2)In the dialect of Bantia, with absorption of yod: allo ‘alia’, herest < 
*herjest ‘volet’ (Buck 1904, § 100.3c).682 


Through the history of the Greek language a process of gemination without 
palatalization is also responsible of other forms containing a semivowel. 
That is the case of Att. Bopptic, oteppdc (< Bopéac, otepedc; cf. Alonso 
Déniz 2002) and Cor. éppoc, Koppa (< *FopFoc, Kopra; cf. Méndez 
Dosuna 1994). 

The actual motivation for the gemination is the need to deal with a 
particularly unstable cluster, as is the case of the dental plosives and 
resonants followed by a semivowel.6s3 The articulatory problem is solved 


by the mere gemination of the consonant [C.j] > [C.Cj]. 


3.2. The process must have been a change in progress in the historical 
Thessalian dialect, that is, something that was happening ‘on the spot’ and / 
or reoccurring. This is inferred mainly by two facts: 


3.2.1. It also sporadically affects secondary yod coming from the synizesis 
of /e/ before a non-front vowel; cf. supra dobppavta< *d@péavta.6s4 This 
synizesis dates to the 4th c. BC onwards in the Thessalian dialect (Bechtel 
1921, 140, § 6; Méndez Dosuna 2007, 466), but the first instances of 
<AAI> deriving from intervocalic /lj/ are much earlier, cf. supra in the list 
§ 1.1, TloAdAuéd1 (6 c. BC). That means that the process of gemination was 
not entirely completed before our first inscriptions. 


3.2.2. The so-called ‘historical notations’ (also interpreted sometimes as 
‘koinedriven forms’) of the type idiav, mdAtoc, Gpybpia, etc. appear 
regularly in the inscriptions of Thessaly throughout the history of the 
dialect, and very frequently in the same inscriptions where we also find the 
spellings with geminates (cf. some examples supra, list § 1.1). In my 
opinion, the most relevant factors for these spellings are on the one hand, 
their consistency and on the other, the fact that they include characteristic 
and exclusively Thessalian words, such as Tpttodim, ‘Padistoc, 
Tloctdtovvetoc, Evvodias, AWiav, AzAovviotr or PvAddat, which completely 
rules out any explanation of koine influence. This alternation of geminate 
and non-geminate spellings is crucial to determining that the gemination is 
a change in progress. 


3.3. As already stated, we are dealing here with a rule /Ij/ ~ /Ilj/, /nj/ ~ /nnj/, 
/t)y/ ~ /t)t)j/, /dj/ ~ /ddj/, whereby the instability of the sequence /C.j/ is 
solved. In the case of /s/ and /r/, we also have to bear in mind another 
complementary process: the absorption of yod. Thus, in the light of this 
theory, yotpov (< yo@piov) mirrors duckaotEippEtc (< SuKAOTHPoOtc) quite as 
much as the so-called ‘historical notation’ of idiav mirrors iddtav. There is 
no need to operate with eventual degeminations that only affect certain 
words or with ‘special’ spellings of single consonants that oddly render 
palatalized geminates (cf. supra § 2.2). The alternations in the spellings 
simply show a vivid process. 

There is no need either to postulate the palatalization of /riri/, /sisi/ with 
subsequent depalatalization in order to explain <X(x)>, <P(P)> (cf. supra § 
2). As shown by many languages, yod is very prone to being simply 
‘absorbed’ into a preceding /s/ or /r/ without palatalizing them. In 


Mycenaean, the use of complex signs raz, ro2 vis-a-vis -ri-ja, -ri-jo attests 
to this process. Although not universally accepted,«ss the one and only way 
to interpret all the data together is to admit that ra», ro2 stand for [rra], 

[rro], the allegro versions of -ri-ja, -ri-jo [rja] [rjo], with gemination and 

absorption of yod.6s6 Myc. -ti-raz in a-ke-ti-raz also makes a stunning 

parallel of Thessalian °tappa< *-t%ja in Kopovtéppa, Aay[et|tappa.687 
Other examples of absorption of yod from other sources are: 

(a)Mod. Gk. tpakdoa < tpiaKkdo1a [tra'kosa] ‘thirty’ vs. maA1dc [pa'Xos] 
‘old’. 

(b)Sp. pared [pa'red] < pariete(m) ‘wall’ vs. mujer [mu'xer] < muliere(m) 
‘woman’. 

(c)Mod. Gk. (Cretan) vnod ‘islands’, GAAacéa ‘change (of clothing)’, ypé 
‘old woman’ (= SMG vnoud, dAAaéé, ypia) (Kontosopoulos 2000, 35— 
37).688 

(d)Calabr. cuttuorru ‘annoying’ (masc. sg.), ficarra ‘fig’< coctorius, 
ficaria (Rohlfs 1966, § 285).689 


We must stress that in Thessalian there are also examples of absorption of 
yod when /r/ and /s/ are preceded by a plosive (data from Garcia Ramon, 
Helly & Tziafalias 2007, 76): tpd, tpaxdd1, Aappdatpstoc, defac (< deévéic), 
patronymic Evdééo1, EvdeEoc (< Evdeét’), name of month “Agpot ~ Agpiov, 
name of measure meAeOpaioc ~ mEAEOpiatoc.690 

Since a general process of deletion of secondary yod before vowel is 
also found in Boeotian (Kagioa, Agpodioa but also Tpiaxdd@vocg < 
*Tpiaxadiw®, Meidiyo< *Metdtyw)691 and Lesbian shows unmistakable 
examples of palatalization of /d/ (614 > Ca; cf. Bechtel 1921, 34-35, § 30) 
and absorption of /j/ in /rj/ with or without gemination (mepp°® < zepi; 
Toppvpat < opEvpial),6s2 it seems natural to postulate that the rule of 
yodization of /i/ before vowels is already achieved in Proto-Aeolic. But I 
think that this is the furthest we should go in the reconstruction of a feature 
common to all of the historical Aeolic dialects.93 


4. In this paper, I have attempted to demonstrate that the so-called 
‘palatalized consonants’ in Thessalian are far from evident. In the first part, 
I tried to show that the arguments brought forward so far to prove the 
existence of ‘palatalized consonants’ are anything but conclusive. 
Moreover, I pointed out that a rule of gemination without palatalization is 
also possible, both from the point of view of general phonetics and in the 
context of ancient Greek. In fact, this (rule of) gemination must have had 
two main characteristics: 1) it was an ongoing process in historical 


Thessalian; and 2) it was combined with another rule, i. e. the absorption of 
yod after /s, r/. 
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Julian Méndez Dosuna 


Thessalian Secondary 3pl. -(1)ev and the 
Optative: Dangerous Liaisons 


To the memory of Anna Morpurgo Davies (1937-2014) 


1The data 


The 3pl. endings -ev/-tev of the indicative past tenses (imperfect, aorist) 
stand out as one of the most salient features of ancient Thessalian. The 
inscriptional evidence collected by Morpurgo Davies (1965) has been 
successively updated by Bliimel (1982, 195-198) and Garcia Ramon (2008, 
197; 2011); now, an example attested in an inquiry from Dodona must be 
added to the dossier (see B3). For purposes of illustration, I will confine 
myself here to a few examples of the different endings attested.694 

A) The ending -av (originally *-a < *-yt remodeled into -av after e. g. 
éBav, &dov, EAimov, etc.) is attested in six aorist forms: 


Al &8dKxav (Att. 500av) IG IX 2, 257.2 Thetonion, 5c, BC 

A2 énotéoav (Att. énoinoav) ibid. 5-6 

A3  wkay. (Att. 8500av) SEG 59,611.4-5 Pherai?, early 4" c. BC 

A4 gwKav (Att. 2500av) SEG 23, 419.2-3  Pherai, 4" c. BC 

A5 ovéGetxav (Att. dvé8eoav) IGIX 2, 1233.1-2 Phalanna, 3%c. BC 

A6 épdquav (Att. Eprypioov) SEG 59, 1406B.19 Aigai (Aiolis) < Thessaly, 3c. BC 


The early dates of the forms from Thetonion (A1-A2) and Pherai (A3-A4) 
indicate that they should probably be regarded as mere archaisms. The 
more recent aorist forms ové9etkav (A5) and éya@ioav (A6) may be local 
adaptations of koine avé0nkav, a 3pl. form analogically modeled on 3sg. 
avéOnke, and éyngioav. Hence, the ending -av is ultimately of limited 
interest for the question addressed in this paper. 

B) Most frequent (12 occurrences, according to the lists of Bliimel 1982 
and Garcia Ramon 2011) is the innovative ending -sv: 


B1 aor. OveBEK«orev (Att. dvé8eoav) SEG 27, 183.2 Atrax, ca. 500 BC 
B2 aor. OveQeixaev (Att. dvé8eoav) IG IX 2, 244.4 Pharsalos, 4'*c. BC 
B3  aor.dppwotéoaev (Att. Appwotnsav) DVC556A.32 Dodona < Pelasgio- 
tis, late 4" c. BC? 
B4 aor. £600Kaev (Att. 2500av) IG IX 2, 234.2 Pharsalos, 3c. BC 
B5 aor. £0TdOaEV (Att. €otroav) SEG 35, 494.2 Atrax, 3c. BC 
B6 aor. Expivvaev (Att. Exptvav) GHW 570.5-6 Atrax, late 3c. BC 
B7  impf. [émaylyéAAoev (Att. émmyyehAov) SEG53,851.1-2 Cos< Thessaly, 
242 BC 
B8 impf. évepavioooey (Att. Evepavitov) IGIX 2,517.12 Larisa, ca. 214 BC 
BO aor. étdEatv (Att. 2taEav) IGIX 2,1229.19 — Phalanna?, 
early 2"c. BC 
B10 aor. £pUtTevoatv (Att. £pvtevoav)  Tziafalias & Helly Larisa, 


(2013, 137ff.,1.3) ca.225-200BC 
As regards Bl, both Bliimel (1982, 198) and Garcia Ramon (2011) 
interpret the stone’s ONE@EKEN as an instance of an unparalleled type 
ové0ek ev. I prefer to correct it to OveDEK«aEv. 

The ending -ow in étdéaw (B9) and é@vtevoaw (B10) is in all 
likelihood the result of synizesis: -aev > -agy > -aw (Morpurgo Davies 
1965, 237; Blimel 1982, 197, fn. 246).696 An alternative explanation, less 
probable, would start from an ending -atev with secondary loss of /e/ in the 
final syllable.697 

C) Finally, some forms exhibit the ending -tev: 


C1 ~~ aor. [2]84[kJatev (Att. 2500av) SEG 23,416.1-2  Pherai, 5"c. 
C2 ~~ aor. €5wKatev (Att. Z500av) SEG 23, 422.3 Pherai, 4'"c. 
C3 aor. €6wxatev (Att. 2500av) SEG 59, 612.2 Pherai?, 4 c. BC 
C4 aor. €0Tdoatev (Att. ZotnoaVv) IGC 9, 1.32 Larisa, 
late 3c. BC 
C5 impf. eiyotev (Att. elyov) SEG 59, Aigai, Aiolis 
1406B.12-13 < Thessaly, 3c. BC 
C6 aor. £AAGBotev (Att. 2\aBov) SEG 2, 264.6 Delphi < Thessaly, 
ca. 198 BC 
C7 aor. éneppdOete[v] (Att. émeipdOnoov) SEG 27, 226.6 Crannon, 
C8 aor. Stakovoatev (Att. 6uyKovoav) ibid.1. 8 150-130 BC 


Bliimel (1982, 198) opts to interpret éAAGBotev (C6) as a 3pl. aor. opt. of 
the rare compound é\AapBdava < *évAapBdve;6os but even if the lack of 
context makes a definitive assessment difficult, not to say impossible, his 
alternative interpretation of the form as a 3pl. aor. ind., cognate to Att. 
éAaBov, seems clearly preferable; for the initial geminate of -AAap- (< 


*slhogv-) cf. Hom. éddaBe (7. 14.506) and, especially, Thess. 
avTUAAGBeo8a1 (BCH 59 (1935) 37, face 2, |. 177; Crannon, mid-2"4 c. BC). 
By the same token, C8 is more likely to be a 3pl. aor. ind. d1aKovoatev (Att. 
dujkovoav) than a 3pl. aor. opt. diiKkovoatev (Att. diaKxovoeiav). The 
passive aorist émeppaOetg[v] (C7) is ambiguous. It might be an instance of 
an ending -sv ([eperra:the:en]), but -tev ([eperra:the:ien] or [eperra:the:jen]) 
is more probable given the presence of the aforementioned d1akovoatev in 
the same inscription. 

As regards the chronology of the endings at issue, the evidence in 
dialectal inscriptions extends from the 5th to the 24 centuries BC. As for 
their geographical distribution, whereas -sv occurs over a vast area of 
Thessaly that includes various cities in Perrhaibia, Pelasgiotis and 
Phthiotis,s09 the instances of -1ev seem to be restricted to Pelasgiotis 
(Larisa, Crannon, Pherae). 

The recharacterization of 3pl. with the endings -sv and -1ev has well- 
known functional parallels in other Greek dialects. Thus, -av is used to 
form the 3pl. of the aorist of ti@np in Arcadian, Cypriot, Boeotian, Elean 
and East Locrian: cf. El. é0sav, Arc., ELocr. avé0eav, Boeot. avébeav, 
ave0ewwv, avéOiav, Cypr. ka-te-ti-ja-ne katé0yav for &ev (Att. &0eoav). 
Similarly, in Attic-Ionic, 3pl. -oav was transplanted from the sigmatic 
aorist (EAvoav) to other tenses: cf. aor. €0ecav, E50oav (we will return to 
this in § 2). 


2The origin of secondary 3pl. -(1)Ev: previous 
hypotheses 


For the sake of simplicity I dispense with earlier attempts to explain Thess. 
-(vev, which were conveniently refuted by Morpurgo Davies (1965, 237— 
238). Instead I will focus on Otto Hoffmann’s (1893, 319) postulation of a 
double origin for -ev. First, the distinguished German scholar connected - 
(\)ev with 3pl. *hev ‘they were’,700 the expected descendant of *h e-h)s- 
ent.701 At the time this hypothesis was advanced, no instance of the 34 
person plural of the imperfect of gupi was attested in Thessalian; but two 
recently published inscriptions from Larisa include three occurrences of the 
expected outcome sisv (pronounced [e:en], with raising of the mid-long 
vowels, characteristic of Thessalian): 6c0a mapAcdm[pé]-va  eiev 
(Tziafalias & Helly 2004-2005, 378-402, no. 1 = SEG 55, 605, Il. 9-10; 
shortly after 196 BC), gyagiopévor Aacaiotc siev (ibid. 1. 14) and éc00 
avayKoia, siev (Tziafalias & Helly 2004-2005, 472-473 = SEG 56, 633.10; 


179-172 BC?). 

The second etymological element identified by Hoffmann for -(vsv 
were 3pl. optative forms like ciev, otaiev, pépotsv. 

Hoffmann’s hypothesis was adopted in its entirety by Brugmann (1900, 
352-353), and a causal link between 3pl. impf. fev and Thess. -ev was also 
accepted by Bechtel (1921, 192), Schwyzer (1939, 664) and Buck (1955, 
112).702 

It is important to note at this point that the first example of secondary 
3pl. -tsv to be identified as such occurred in an inscription published by 
Peek (1934, 57, no. 15 = C3).703 The significance of that form entirely 
escaped scholars’ notice until Morpurgo Davies (1965, 238-239) called 
attention to it and to two further occurrences that appeared thirty years later 
in two texts published by Béquignon (1964, 403, no. 3 = Cl and 407, no. 8 
= C2).704 These forms in -tev led the distinguished Italian linguist to 
embrace only the second part of Hoffmann’s proposal. Building on the fact 
that 3pl. impf. sisv cannot account for Thess. secondary 3pl. -tev, since, as 
noted above, the spurious diphthong EI represented a long /e:/ and not a 
diphthong /ei/, Morpurgo Davies (1965, 250, fn. 2) comes to the conclusion 
that -tev could only be satisfactorily explained as a borrowing from 3pl. 
opt. sisv ([eien]), otaisv, etc. Accordingly, she concludes that the role 
played by 3pl. aor. siev ([e:en]) in the emergence of Thess. 3pl. -(\)ev was 
at best ancillary to the optative: 


For these [forms in -atev] there is only one possible origin, the analogy with the 
optative: the characteristic 1 does not appear anywhere else in conjunction with 
a secondary ending (Morpurgo Davies 1965, 241). 


For economy of explanation, Morpurgo Davies assumes that -ev and -tev 
have the same origin: 


It has already been pointed out that éd50ka1ev cannot be due to anything else than 
the influence of the optative. The same explanation should obviously also 
account for éd60vKaev (Morpurgo Davies 1965, 246). 


To be clear, here she is alleging that the two endings -ev originated in 
optative forms like e. g. 3p]. dtdotev, alternatively segmented as dido1-Ev or 
d160-1EV.705 

Morpurgo Davies’s proposal (hereafter, the Optative Hypothesis) has 
been endorsed by Bliimel (1982, 197) and more recently by Garcia Ramon 
(2008, 197; 2011), which means that it has come to be regarded as the 
canonical explanation of Thess. 3pl. -(1)ev. 


3Problems with the Optative Hypothesis 


Morpurgo Davies was fully aware of a weak point in her hypothesis: a 
priori, any influence of the optative upon the indicative would be 
unexpected. 


If Hoffmann’s proposal has not met with any favour, it is because it was 
generally thought that there should be no connection between the optative and 
the indicative or, worse, between the optative and the imperfect. We are now 
confronted with an even more exceptional fact: not only does the indicative 
assume the ending of the optative, but also that t-morpheme, which 
distinguishes the latter mood and is peculiar to it, is treated as if it were a part of 
the ending (Morpurgo Davies 1965, 241-242). 


The Optative Hypothesis runs counter to the usual direction of analogy: 
marked forms tend to be modeled after unmarked forms rather than vice 
versa. This principle informs Manczak’s (1958) sixth law of analogy, which 
states that it is the indicative that more frequently brings about the 
remaking of other verb moods than vice versa. In the case at issue, the 
indicative is more basic, i. e. formally and functionally less marked, than 
the optative, which has a more restricted sphere of usage. 

The well-known diffusion of 3pl. -oav in Attic-Ionic from the sigmatic 
aorist to other verbal tenses illustrates the expected direction of analogical 
change. In an initial wave, the ending spread to some indicative past tenses: 
e. g. impf. €pacay, etibeoav, édid00av, édeikvvcay; aor. E0eoav, é500av; 
aor. EBnoav, éyvwoay, éxatdevOnoay; plprf. émexaidevdKeoav, Eotacayv. In a 
second wave restricted to Ionic, it spread to athematic optatives: einoay, 
TWEinoay, d1d0inoay, VEeinoay, Soinoay, ma1devOEinoav.706 

In order to sort out this difficulty confronting her Optative Hypothesis, 
Morpurgo Davies posited a complex interplay of phonetic and 
morphological factors. She posited that the contraction of the diphthong /e1/ 
and the raising of mid-vowels resulted in the near-merger of the paradigms 
of some athematic aorists and of the athematic optative, which, except for 
the augment, became identical in all persons but the 3pl:707 


AORIST INDICATIVE AORIST OPTATIVE 


1sg. — /ek"are:n/ *éyapetv (Att. éxapnv) /k*are:n/ *yapetv (Att. xapeinv) 
2sg. —/ekare:s/ *éxapete (Att. Exdpns) /k*are:s/ *yapetets (Att. xapeins) 
3sg. —/ek*are:/ *éxapet (Att. €xapn) /k*are:/ *yapet (Att. xapetn) 


1pl. = /ek"arermen/ = *éyapetpev (Att. éxdpnpev) /k*aremen/  *yapetpev (Att. xopeipev) 
2pl. /ek*are:te/ *éxapette (Att. Exapnte) /k'are:te/ *yapette (Att. xapeite) 
3pl. = /ek*aren/ *éxapev (Att. éxdproav) /k*areren/ *yapetev (Att. yapetev) 


Eventually the two paradigms were made uniform through the introduction 
of a predesinential long vowel in the 3pl. aor. ind., which supposedly 
became *éyapetev (/ekhare:en/) through analogy with 3pl. aor. opt. *yapetev 
(/khare:en/). 

The creation of -tev was explained by Morpurgo Davies in terms of a 
proportion, whereby 3pl. opt. /khare:en/ (*yapetsv): 3pl. ind. /ekhare:en/ 
(*éyapstev) :: 3pl. opt. /staien/ (*otatev): 3pl. opt. X, where X = /estaien/ 
(*€otaev). 

Garcia Ramon (2011) tried to reinforce Morpurgo Davies’s case with an 
additional argument.70s Allegedly, the analogical influence of the optative 
on the past tenses of the indicative not only had a formal basis, but was also 
boosted by the functional affinity of the two categories.709 Being 
interchangeable with the oblique optative, the so-called ‘oblique imperfect’ 
proved pivotal in triggering an analogy between two otherwise distant 
grammatical categories. The iterative optative, which alternated with the 
imperfect in subordinate clauses, might also have contributed to the 
change. 

According to some scholars (Bechtel 1921, 202; Ruipérez 1972; Garcia 
Ramon 2011), the ‘oblique imperfect’ was a characteristic shibboleth of 
Thessalian, even though it was not exclusive to this dialect. The 
construction occurs in the famous letter addressed by Philip V to the 
Lariseans (IG IX 2, 517; Larisa, 214 BC), in which the present mpoodeitar 
in the original koine version (la) of Philip’s letter is rendered by the 
‘oblique imperfect’ motedéeto in the paraphrased version composed in the 
local dialect (1b): 


la. EvEOaviCOv LOL OTL kai 1 DUETEPA 
TOAIG 514 TOVG TOAELOVG TpOGdEitoL 
[pres. ind] TAsd6va@v oikntav “[The 
envoys] made clear to me that 
because of the wars your city was in 
need of a larger contingent of 
settlers’ (I. 5) 


lb. 


EVEOAVIGOOEV AVTOD TOKKL & 
GUMEODV TOAIc SE TOG TOAELOG 
motedésto [impf. ind] mAEtvovv Todv 
Katokstoovvtovv ‘[The envoys] 
made clear to him that because of the 
wars our city was in need of a larger 
contingent of those willing to inhabit 
it’ (Il. 12-13) 


Three further instances of the ‘oblique imperfect’ have been identified 
recently by Garcia Ramon in a decree of the Lariseans in honor of a Roman 
from Messana named Novius Latinus (SEG 56.636 II = Tziafalias, Garcia- 
Ramon & Helly 2006, 437-439, 456-466; Larisa, late 2>4 c. BC). The 
‘oblique imperfect’ occurs in the following passages:710 


2a. 


2b. 


2c. 


Noviog Aativos ... eveoe [vio]oe 
mox[K]t ... EGayypEuEvVOG ic [piprf.ind] 
ka[t] KateotaobKovv [plprf-ind] 
éAsv0Epov Kai Evtoi KUpLov ‘Novius 
Latinus made clear that he had 
summoned [Patrokleas] and restored 
him to freedom and liberty’ (Il. 41- 
47) 

EULOAVIDDOVTOS SIEKL AVdpaTtodiG0EG 
DK KIVODV OTPATLOLTAV ESODAEVE 
[impf. ind] ‘Once he made clear that 
he had been enslaved by some 
soldiers and was serving as a slave’ 
(Il. 44-45) 

émyvoc S1ék1 sic [impf.ind ] 
éAsvEpoc Kai Aaptoaios ‘Once he 
verified that [Patrocleas] was free 
and a citizen of Larisa’ (Il. 45-46) 


Admittedly, the ‘oblique imperfect’ and the ‘oblique optative’ may occur in 
similar contexts. Consider the following constructions: 


3a. 


Duiv EdnA@oay Sti OVdE TOV TEtpard 
AGKESOLOVIOV TPOOTATTOVTOV 
TEptetAov [aor-ind] ‘They revealed to 
you that they did not dismantle the 


fortifications at Piraeus on account of 
a mandate by the Lacedaemonians’ 
(Lys. 12.40) 

3b. 0 8’ ano08avav EdnAWGEV OTL ODK 
GANOF tadta Av [impf.ind] ‘But, 
upon dying, he showed that this was 
not true’ (Lys. 19.52) 

3c. IIpOs TOvs MidoUSG EVEPAVLGE SLOTL 
ovuBaivet [pres.ind] TODS 
Kapynoovious ody 620 ‘Papatov, 
adtovs 6’ DQ’ ADTOV NITAGDaL Sie 
TI amElpiav TOV Hyovuévov “He 
made clear to his friends that the 
Carthaginians had been defeated not 
by the Romans, but by themselves as 
a result of the ineptitude of their 
commanders’ (Polyb. 1.32.2) 

3d. EOTAODV O€ STL KAI TOV CVLLGYOV ODK 
Ohiyou TEntOKOTEG EiEv [pres-opt] ‘He 
explained at length that not a few of 
their allies were dead’ (Xen. Heil. 
4.3.10) 


The constructions in (3a—b) and (3c) are analogous to those in (la) and 
(1b); (3d) illustrates the use of the ‘oblique optative’. 

Garcia Ramon’s argument is not cogent. To begin with, the oblique 
optative does not seem to be attested in Thessaly. Needless to say, this is 
not a decisive objection since, as the dictum goes, absence of evidence is 
not evidence of absence. The oblique optative does occur very rarely in 
inscriptional texts of prescriptive rather than narrative content. 

Second, the ‘oblique imperfect’ (or rather the ‘oblique past’) is not 
exclusive to Thessalian. Examples (3a-b) demonstrate that the construction 
is perfectly at home in Attic. Of course, this objection is also less than 
decisive. Given that analogy is intrinsically unpredictable, it could well be 
that, under identical conditions, the ending of the 3pl. spread from the 
optative to the past tenses of the indicative in Thessalian, if not in Attic and 
the rest of the dialects. 

More to the point, the functional affinity between the oblique optative 
and the ‘oblique imperfect’ is not as close as it may appear on the surface. 
Originally, both constructions were different in nature. As I argued in an 


earlier paper (Méndez Dosuna 1999), contrary to an increasingly popular 
view, the oblique optative has nothing to do with tense backshift (also 
known as sequence of tenses or consecutio temporum), 1. e. the changing of 
a present tense in direct speech to a past tense in reported speech, or of a 
past tense to a pluperfect.711 Rather, it arose as a marker of epistemological 
(evidential) modality,712 which by the 5th c. BC had been eroded to the 
status of a marker of reported speech (quotative). Accordingly, it was 
prototypically used with declarative verbs with a past reference (4a) or in 
contexts where reported speech was implicit (4b). The noun clause 
introduced by 6ti and the explanatory sentence (yap) in (4a) and the 
purpose clause (iva) in (4b) focalize the words of the characters in the 
narrative rather than those of the narrators: 


Aa. aEKpivavto ovdTH STi GdbvaTA 
ogiow ein moleiv & TpoKAAEitaL Gved 
AOnvaiwv: naides yap Mav Kai 
yovaikss nap’ éxetvorc cisv [pres-opt] 
‘[The Plataean envoys] answered him 
that it was impossible for them to do 
what he proposed without the consent 
of the Athenians since —so they said 
— their children and wives were with 
them’ (Thuc. 2.72) 

Ab. TUG O& VUKTAS TH CUAG TadTO 
anasipeoKov Tobde eiveka, iva [1 
SLULPOITMVTEG TAG VOKTOG KAEMTOLEV 
[pres-opt] Tap’ GAANAwv “But at night 
they took away these timbers for the 
following reason, namely —so they 
said — so that people could not cross 
by night and steal from one another’ 
(Hdt. 1.185) 


As for the ‘oblique imperfect’ (Méndez Dosuna 1999, 340-341; 2017), in 

its initial stages, this construction was unrelated to reported speech. Its 

original and primary sphere of usage was with verbs of perception as in 

(Sab); cf. also émtytyvooKo in (2c). 

Sa. EOpa Tod aVOPAmoVvS Mc ELYOV 
limpf-ind] dewac tH Evdeia “[Neon] 
saw that his men were in dire straits 


due to deprivation’ (Xen. An. 6.4.23) 
5b. yv@ 8’ Odvoedc 6 oi od TI TEAOG 
KataKatptov 7A0Ev [aor-ind] 
‘Odysseus realized that his fatal hour 
had not yet come’ (Hom. Od. 11.439) 


The label ‘oblique imperfect’ is infelicitous in two respects. First, the 
construction does not necessarily involve an imperfect. The other past 
tenses can also be used: cf. the aorist in (3a) and (5b) and the pluperfect in 
(2a). Second, its relation to reported speech (oratio obliqua) is clearly 
secondary. Indeed, in its initial stages, the ‘oblique imperfect’ had no 
connection whatever with reported speech. Contrary to appearances, it was 
also unconnected to tense backshift, a phenomenon that was hardly 
compatible with the morphosyntax of ancient Greek.713 

Unlike declarative verbs, verbs of perception are by definition 
simultaneous with the perceived state of affairs: J saw John eating 
(Rijksbaron 2002, 50-51; Méndez Dosuna 2017). Thus, in (5a-b) the verbs 
of the dependent clauses (eiyov, jNA0ev) belong in the past to the same 
extent as the verbs of their matrix clauses: They were [past] in dire straits 
and Neon saw [past] it. 

The connection of the ‘oblique imperfect’ with reported speech is 
clearly secondary. This usage arose in a small set of verbs including 6nAdw 
and évepaviCw. At first, these were causative verbs of perception meaning 
‘to make see, make clear’ (3a-b are cases in point). Later on, through a 
metaphorical semantic change (equating seeing with understanding), they 
came to mean ‘to manifest’, ‘to explain’ (i. e. ‘to make clear with words’), 
as in (3c-d), (1a), (2a-b). The dual nature of these verbs was reflected in 
syntax. As verbs of perception, they could take subordinate clauses with a 
past tense verb (la, 2a-c, 3a-b, 5a-b). As declarative verbs, they could be 
constructed with subordinate clauses either preserving the tense of direct 
speech (cf. the present in 1b, 3c) or taking an oblique optative (3d). 

It is important to note that the imperfect in subordinate clauses 
governed by declarative verbs proper (Aéya, dmoxpivoual, etc.) must not be 
interpreted in terms of backshift. The imperfect tiv (6a) corresponds to an 
imperfect in direct speech (6b): 


6a. mepi Ayopatov tovtovi EAEyEev OTL 
<obv aitiog TV [impf.ind] Tod Bavatov 
‘As for that man there, Agoratus, 
[Dionysodorus] insisted that he had 
been responsible for the death 


sentence he had received’ (Lys. 
13.41) 

6b. Avovvodda@pos éAeyev: “poi 
Ayopatog aittoc tv [impf.ind] tod 
Oavatov” ‘Dionysodorus insisted: ‘he 
was responsible for my death 
sentence”’. 


All in all, the interchangeability between the ‘oblique imperfect’ and the 
oblique optative is limited to subordinate clauses governed by a reduced set 
of verbs. To my mind, the overlap is too small to account for the anomalous 
analogy envisaged by the Optative Hypothesis. It is true that analogical 
changes are not subject to stringent rules and are better conceived of as 
universal tendencies allowing for exceptions;714 but given its evident 
shortcomings (anomalous direction of analogy, dubious base for the 
analogy, arbitrariness in the application of vowel contraction, disparity of 
syntactic functions of the optative and the past indicative), the Optative 
Hypothesis should be considered a solution of last resort. This conclusion 
brings us back to the starting point of our discussion. 


4A new proposal 


Like Hoffmann (1893, 319), Brugmann (1900, 325), Bechtel (1921, 192), 
Schwyzer (1939, 664), Buck (1955, 112) and Garcia Ramon (2011), I am 
firmly persuaded that the ending -ev in éotdoasv and the like was 
transferred analogically from 3pl. impf. cisv ‘they were’ (< fev). The verb 
‘to be’, in both its existential and copulative values, constitutes a nuclear 
element in the grammar of any language. This fact and its high frequency 
of use make it a perfect candidate as a source for analogical extension. 

A striking parallel is the case of the Ipl. ending -ons [6] in modern 
French, which is descended from Lat. sumus via OFr. soms > sons ‘we are’ 
and is now general in all verb tenses (cf. pres. ind. aimons, impf. ind. 
amions, fut. aimerons, cond. aimerions, pres. subj. amions, etc.) except in 
the passé simple (aimames, finimes, valtimes, etc.), a tense virtually defunct 
in the spoken language, and, paradoxically, in Ipl. nous sommes ‘we 
are’.715 

As indicated above, Morpurgo Davies (1965) based her Optative 
Hypothesis on two premises: (a) 3pl. impf. ciev ([e:en]) cannot account for 
-isv in the type éotdoatsv; (b) the t of this ending can only be due to the 


influence of the optative. I would argue that while (a) is unimpeachable, (b) 
is open to objection. 

I conjecture that the ending -1ev was borrowed from the 3pl. of the 
imperfect of the verb ciut: *evev ‘they went’ (pronounced [e:ien], [e:ien] or 
possibly [eien]), which is the expected outcome of *ijiev or *ttev (Att. 
7cav) in Thessalian. 716 We have to assume that at the time the analogy 
took effect, the diphthong /e:1/ or /ei/ had not yet been contracted, at least in 
prevocalic position. Otherwise, the segmentation *s-iev would not have 
been possible.717 

The Thessalian cognate of Attic fjoav remains as yet unattested, but this 
is not a serious drawback given the rarity of the personal forms of eit in 
Greek inscriptions. At any rate, there is positive evidence that the verb situ 
was still in use. An inscription from Larisa attests the gen. pl. of the 
participle: sidvtovv év Kpawotva apiotepiic (IGC 9, 1.20, late 3" c. BC). 

It is important to stress that eivi (éupi) and eip were non-reduplicated 
athematic presents, that many of their forms were homophonous, near- 
homophonous or identical, and that both verbs share a number of 
morphological characteristics. For instance, the participles of both verbs 
share a suffix -ovt- with thematic participles: cf. é@v (E6vtos), im@v (idvtOs); 
cf. also 3pl. imp. é6vtm (Arc., Delph.), é6vtmv (Rhod., Delph.), é6vtav 
(Att.) and i6vtm (Cos), idvt@v (Att.). Due to their morphological and 
phonetic proximity, the paradigms were liable to mutual interference. The 
spelling EIMI, attested in a significant number of archaic inscriptions from 
different regions —where a spelling EMI (/e:mi/) would have been 
regularly expected— has been plausibly attributed to confusion with siy (/ 
eimi/). A case in point is the monument of Phanodicos of Proconnesos at 
Sigeion UG I, 1580, ca. 550 BC?): while the Ionic version of the 
dedication has expected épi (1. 2), the Attic text reads eipi (1. 12) alongside 
weAsdaivev (1. 19) and Xtyetgc (1. 20) with regular E. The secondary e-grade 
of the above-mentioned participle *eimv in Thessalian (Att. idv) may have 
been modeled on the ostensible e-grade of é@v (< *A;s-ont-).718 Similarly 
in the 3pl. of the imperfect, Thess. *tyev [e:en] ‘they were’ and *?ev [e:ien] 
‘they went’ tended to merge. This (near-)merger explains the double 
outcome -€v/-tev.719 


6Conclusions 


The Optative Hypothesis, which interprets the secondary 3pl. endings -ev 
and -iev in Thessalian as analogical extensions of the 3pl. optative, is 


problematic. As a number of scholars starting with Hoffmann (1893) have 
already suggested, 3pl. impf. siev (/e:en/) (< *Hev = Att. hoav) is in all 
probability the source of 3pl. -ev. The allomorph -tev is likely to have 
originated as a false resegmentation of quasi-homophonous 3pl. impf. ciev 
(possibly /eien/) (< *ijtev = Att. Hoav). 
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Jesus de la Villa 


More on Aspect and Modality in 
Thessalian Official Documents720 


1Introduction 


The aim of this paper is to study the use of aspectual stems and (certain) 
modal expressions in the inscription AEML 92/40 (Museum of Larisa), 
edited by Helly & Tziafalias (2013). The inscription, redacted in the 
Thessalian dialect, includes two decrees of the city of Larisa which the 
publishers date to the 3 c. BC. Its content refers to the sale of public lands 
(immoteta, literally ‘the lands of the knights’). 

Aside from its historical and legal interest, highlighted in the excellent 
presentation by its editors, this document is of great linguistic interest too. 
Throughout the text, 97 different verb forms are used, of which 55 are built 
on the present stem, 27 on the aorist stem, 11 on the future stem and 4 on 
perfect tense stem. Almost one third of these forms, namely 29, correspond 
to directive expressions: 7 imperatives, 13 jussive infinitives, and 9 jussive 
futures. In consequence, this inscription offers extraordinary evidence for 
the use of some verbal categories in Thessalian and, in particular, aspect, 
on the one hand, and directive expressions, i. e. orders and prohibitions, on 
the other hand. 


2Aspect (and tense) 


2.1The system of aspect: previous proposals 


i. The starting point for research on the verbal category ‘aspect’ in 
Thessalian is the article by Garcia Ramon (2008). His two main 
conclusions are: first, the aspectual system of Thessalian is the same as in 
Attic-Ionic; second, the data can be described according to the system 
proposed by Ruipérez (1954). This system can be summarized as in (1). 


(1) Aspectual system of ancient Greek 


according to Ruipérez (1954) 

a) + Present (durative) / — Aorist 
(punctual) 

b) + Perfect (resulting state) /— 
[Present-Aorist] 


According to this scheme, the system of the verbal category ‘aspect’ in 
ancient Greek would be organized on two oppositional relationships: the 
first opposes the present stem, which expresses duration and is the marked 
element within the opposition, with the aorist, which by itself expresses no 
duration or punctuality, but, as the unmarked element of the opposition, can 
also be used in contexts where durative / punctual opposition is neutralized. 

The second oppositional relationship concerns the perfect stem vs. the 
set formed by the present and the aorist. The perfect stem is the marked 
element of the opposition and describes the state resulting from an already 
finished event. The ensemble formed by the present and the aorist is the 
unmarked element of this second oppositional relationship; this means that 
either they do not describe a resulting state or that they may be used 
neutrally in contexts where the speaker is indifferent as to whether the 
described event is a result of a previous event or not. 


ii. An increasing number of studies reformulate the proposal by Ruipérez 
and suggest that the system of the category ‘aspect’ in ancient Greek is not 
based on the oppositions indicated in (1), but on one trait, that of 
perfectivity.721 The system could be represented as in (2): 


(2) Aspectual system of ancient Greek 
based on the notion of perfectivity 
Present: Imperfective / Aorist: 
Perfective / Perfect: Perfective event 
+ imperfective resulting state 


This proposal considers that the present stem always expresses 
imperfectivity, 1. e. it describes the event in its development, regardless of 
its end. The aorist stem would always express perfectivity, i. e. the event is 
described until its temporal or conceptual end. Finally, the perfect stem 
would be a combination of the two possibilities: it refers to an event which 
has finished, that is, has reached its end, followed by a state resulting from 
such an event; the temporal extension of this state is left open without 
determining its conclusion. 

This is not the place to discuss the arguments in favor of one or the 


other proposal.722 It is important to note, however, that Ruipérez’s theory 
and that of perfectivity are not completely opposed. In fact, the theory of 
perfectivity reformulates the proposal by Ruipérez and makes it more 
precise: imperfective events are, by nature, durative, but not all durative 
events are imperfective. Indeed, there are events that may last for a long 
time, as in the famous sentence at (3), but are not imperfective.723 


(3) éPacivevos Ete, SvM@bdeKka (Hat. 
1.16.2) 
He reigned (for) thirty years 


On the other hand, punctual events are perfective by nature, but not all 
perfective events are punctual, as shown again by (3). In other words, 
imperfectivity implies duration, but not the other way round; punctuality 
implies perfectivity, but not vice versa. 

On the basis of the differences between the two theories, that of 
Ruipérez and that of perfectivity, we may reconsider some of the 
Thessalian data discussed by Garcia Ramon (2008). 


2.2Data of Garcia Ramon (2008). A revision 


i. A revision of the data provided by Garcia Ramon (2008) leads to the 
conclusion that the theory based on perfectivity describes the linguistic 
facts concerning the use of aspectual stems in Thessalian better than the 
system proposed by Ruipérez. First of all, it is interesting to notice that the 
uses of the present stem, which Garcia Ramon always labels as durative, 
are very often interpreted and translated as imperfective. Below are some 
examples:724 


(4) a KQLL QUTELG KOL TOL YEVECL 
TOL EG TUTOVV yrvouEVval 
(Helly 1970, 1. 5). 
pour eux et pour la 
descendance qui en sera 
issue (Garcia Ramon 
2008, 107) 
for them and for the 
descendants that come 
from them 

b TO YIVOLLEVOV TO MOAI 

(SEG 31, 577.13) 


(la somme) gui revient a 
la polis [c’ est-a-dire: elle 
y est et elle y reste] 
(Garcia Ramon 2008, 
107) 

the amount of money 
which exists for the city 
[= it exists and will 
remain existing] 
EMALVOVTO ELOIOOVTEG 
TMOVTO TO TAPKOAEILLEVO 
... TO TMOAL KOL TOIG 1610. 
Tapyiwopevoig (GHW 
5861.40-41)725 

il était évident qu’ils 
accordent 
continuellement a la cité 
et a ceux qui y sont en 
qualité de particuliers 
tout ce que l’on demande 
(Garcia Ramon 2008, 
107, 111) 

It was evident that they 
gave continuously 
everything which was 
demanded to the city and 
to those who are present 
as particular citizens 


It is obvious that Garcia Ramon analyzes the present stem in these cases, 
but also in many others in this paper, as a form that describes not only 
durative events but also non-delimited, that is, imperfective events. Even 
clearer is the imperfective value of the present stem in examples such as 


(5): 


(5) 


@MiAawov Osoyevela 1EPEITEOVOVOEA TO 
ayoApa Matpt Ocovv 
ave8eixe(Schwyzer DGE, no. 616 A) 
Philain6, fille de Théogene, étant en 
service comme prétresse, dédia la 


statue (Garcia Ramon 2008, 115) 


Theogeneia, daughter of Philenus, being a priestess, dedicated this 
statue to the Mother of Gods 


The comment by Garcia Ramon (2008, 115) is clear: “the prétresse se 
trouve toujours dans |’exercise de ses fonctions” (‘the priestess is always in 
charge of her functions’). Clearly the length of time during which 
Theogeneia has been a priestess is absolutely indifferent; what matters is 
that the offering is done when she is still in office. In other words, the 
participle tspeitseovovoa refers to a situation which is still unfinished 
(imperfective) when the event in the main verb, ave8eucs, occurs. 

Obviously, in all these cases some duration (of the events) is always 
implicit because, as has been said, imperfectivity implies duration. But the 
important issue is that all these situations are presented as unfinished. 
Moreover, in some cases, the events cannot be seen as limited in time 
because the whole description would be meaningless. For example, the 
decree of (4a) cannot be interpreted, in any sense, as introducing any kind 
of limitation to the reception of the agreed benefits by the descendants of 
the honored person. 


ii. As for the aorist stem, in an example like (6), this could certainly be 
considered an expression of punctuality. 


(6) EdOUKE 0. TOAIC TO LA OVAADLA domeV 
(tog Tapas) (GHW 5794.24) the city 
decided that the treasurers must pay 
for the expenses 


However, punctuality alone does not explain a use of the aorist in (7). 


(7) KOL TO WAQPLOLOTA TO TE VITPO [T]AC 
YEVOLEVOV KQL TO TALLOV Oyypayavtacs 
evoTtaAdas A81ac dvac KatIE<p>pWEV 
ev tov vaov (IG IX 2, 517.43, 44) 
et aprés avoir fait inscrire les décrets, 
celui qui eut lieu hier et celui 
d’aujourd’hui, qu’ils les fassent 
placer sur deux stéles de pierre dans 
le sanctuaire (Garcia Ramon 2008, 
108) 


and, after having inscribed the 
decrees, that of yesterday and that of 
today, in steles of stone, they must 
place them in the temple 


With regard to the participle oyypayoavtac (‘after having inscribed’), as is 
clear in the translation by Garcia Ramon, it is absolutely irrelevant whether 
the activity described is long or brief in time, whether it is perceived with 
duration or not; what is important is that it is an action previous to that of 
the main verb, i. e. kat0eusv; in other words, the action of making the 
inscription must be finished when the main action takes place. 
Consequently, the opposition duration / punctuality plays no role in the 
selection of the aorist form, but it is the expression of perfectivity regarding 
the main verb that is required here. 

The same perfective interpretation is required for the aorist participles 
in examples such as (8) and (9). 


(8) Ahefavipa AaodiKee. rayevoavoa 
Aptepiot Opoota (SEG 34, 481) 
Alexandra, fille de Laodikos, qui 
arriva au rang de ‘cheftaine’ au 
service d’Artémis Throsia (Garcia 
Ramon 2008, 117) 
Alexandra, daughter of Laodikos, 
once she has reached the chief post at 
the service of Artemis Throsia 

(9) TayEevoavtovy -.. Uywpida ... Dippo.o 
(GHW 5738) 
une fois que Simmidas et Simmos 
sont entrés en charge (Garcia Ramon 
2008, 117) 
once Simmidas and Simmos became 
tagoi 


In these cases, the atelic (i. e. non-transformative) character of the event 
described by tayedm ‘to have the post of té&yoc (magistrate)’, combined 
with the meaning of the aorist, results in an ingressive interpretation: it 
refers to the moment when the situation described by the verb is achieved, 
not when it has temporarily finished.726 This is clear from Garcia Ramon’s 
translations and remarks. In the case of (9), the comment by Garcia Ramon 


(2008, 117) is: 


Il semble exclu que les deux hommes, qui sont de fait cités dans le texte, soient 
sortis de charge, aussi bien du point de vue linguistique que de celui de la 
structure méme du texte: la sortie de service ne serait pas un repére 
chronologique adéquat. 


Obviously, the aorist forms tayevoavoa and tayevoavtovv do not refer to 
punctual events, but to situations that reached the starting point. The 
problem is that, in spite of Ruipérez’s justification (1954), an ingressive 
interpretation of the aorist cannot be easily deduced from the combination 
of punctuality and atelicity: why should the initial point of an event be 
stressed rather than the moment when the event ends, that is, its final point? 
By contrast, an ingressive interpretation of the aorist is much more 
understandable if we accept that the aorist has a perfective value: if the 
lexeme of a verb describes an event which is not telic, that is, an event that 
can be considered performed when all the circumstances that allow that 
event to be characterized as such have been fully materialized, the result for 
these verbs is that the aorist can be used either to refer to the starting time 
of the event when all these characteristics have been ‘achieved’ (ingressive 
use), or the final moment when the event has terminated its temporal 
duration. 

This double possibility has obviously created a certain ambiguity that 
can only be solved contextually. An example of such ambiguity is the 
sentence in (10) for which Garcia Ramon (2008, 115) himself offers two 
alternative translations: 


(10) ... Jara [A]Agé[t]pa[tov]c [ov]oet de 
Adgfavépon, Aeito[pev]oavoa tav 
TETPOETEPLOE TA AGLPOTEPL TO 
MviAaka ... (GHW. LAR)727 
au moment ou elle commence son 
service comme prétresse / qui avait 
servi comme prétresse 
at the moment when she initiates her 
service as a priestess / who has 
served as a priestess 


It may be of some use here to draw a comparison between the use of the 
aorist in cases such as (10) and the use of the present in examples like (5), 
which is cited anew below for the sake of convenience. 


(5) Miavov Oeoyevet 1eperteovovaa. TO 
ayoApwa Matpu 
Oscovvavebeice(Schwyzer DGE, no. 
616 A) 
Theogeneia, daughter of Philenus, 
being a priestess, dedicated this 
statue to the Mother of Gods 


In very similar contexts, the present in (5) describes a situation which is 
still valid: the priestess was in the exercise of her functions. It was during 
this period when the action described by the main verb took place. In (10), 
on the contrary, what matters is that there has been a milestone that justifies 
the action itself: either the person mentioned just assumed the office 
referred to (ingressive value) or she has already ceased to perform the 
office when she took the decision of dedicating a statue to the Mother of 
Gods. In both cases perfective situations are referred to: a conceptual 
perfectivity in the case of an ingressive interpretation, a temporal 
perfectivity in the second instance. 

The rest of the aorist examples commented by Garcia Ramon (2008) 
allow similar perfective interpretations. 


iti. In conclusion, of the two proposals made by Garcia Ramon (2008), the 
first is perfectly acceptable: the aspectual system in Thessalian matches 
that of Attic-Ionic. His second conclusion, however, should be revisited: 
from the data provided by himself as well as from his own translations and 
commentaries it can be deduced that the system of aspect in Thessalian can 
be better described as a system based on the notion of perfectivity rather 
than of the opposition duration / punctuality. 

On the basis of these conclusions, we can proceed to analyze the use of 
aspectual stems in the inscription AEML 92/40. 


2.3Data of AEML 92/40 


i. In order to study the use of aspect in any text, the best possible contexts 
are those where we have forms of the same verb, but built on different 
aspectual stems. Some verbs in the inscription under review appear both in 
the present and the aorist. To this end, the following passage is of particular 
interest because we find this kind of contrast within the same paragraph, 
and in fact, with two different verbs:728 


(11) TO UG INTOTELOV O1 TALC 
movieiodvOovy, TAV WO TETAYLEVAV 
TILA, TOG SEbEl KatTIOSiNEV, 
KatOévtovv TOs Tapiais év déko 
OMEPAIG AT TAs AyOPGs TAG 
DOTEPOLEtWidas Tot Inmodpopiot, ai 
ust, zovAévOoov ot tapioar (11-14) 
The treasurers must sel] the field of 
the knights; the established price, 
those who need to deposit it, do 
deposit it in the hands of the 
treasurers within ten days since the 
assembly of the last day of the month 
of Hippodromios; if (they do) not (sc. 
deposit it), the treasurers must sell it. 


In this passage we notice, first, two imperatives of the verb meaning ‘to 
sell’, one in aorist, tovAgiodvOovv (Att. twANGGVtwV), and another in the 
present, novAévOovv (Att. t@A0bvTw@V).729 On the other hand, there are two 
forms of the verb which means, in this context, ‘to deposit money 
somewhere’: one is a present infinitive, kattWetpev (Att. KatatiWévat), 
while the other is an aorist imperative, cat0évtovv (Att. katabévtov). ii. In 
the case of the imperatives of the verb ‘to sell’, it seems clear that it is not 
possible to justify their use on the basis of the opposition duration (present) 
/ punctuality (aorist) or, alternatively, in terms of duration (present) / 
neutral use (aorist), following the proposal by Ruipérez. There is no basis 
on which one may suppose that the aorist novAeiodvOovv describes a short 
sale, whereas the present novAévOovv refers to a more elongated sale. 
Apparently, the two forms describe exactly the same type of act in the text. 
And if we prefer a neutral interpretation of the first aorist, why is a neutral 
form then used only in the first statement but not in the second? 

A second explanation could rely on the proposal by Crespo (1992), who 
described cases of repetition of the same verbal lexeme in the same 
sentence first in the aorist and then in the present.730 The problem is that all 
those cases described by Crespo concerned non-iterative distributive 
repetition, that is, when different subjects repeat an action within a 
temporal sequence. In our case, however, it is the same subject, namely the 
treasurers, who have to repeat an action at two different times. That means 
that it is exactly the opposite kind of context to that described by Crespo: it 
is an iterative non-distributive repetition. Crespo’s model, therefore, cannot 


be applied in this case. 

A third possibility of explanation would be that the aorist and the 
present described different phases of the sale process. This seems to be the 
way Tziafalias & Helly (2013, 145) understand the passage, which they 
translate as follows: 


que les trésoriers mettent en vente le terrain cavalier et que ceux qui le désirent 
paient la somme fixée aux trésoriers dans les dix jours a partir de l’assemblée du 
dernier jour du mois Hippodromios; sinon, que les trésoriers fassent la vente. 


It seems then that Tziafalias & Helly assume that the aorist refers to the 
beginning of the process (““mettent on vente”) and the present to the whole 
process (‘‘fassent la vente”’). 

This interpretation clashes, however, with grammatical and contextual 
problems. First, the aorist can only have an ingressive value like the one 
supposed here by “mettent en vente”, when the verb refers to an atelic 
event, as, for example, an estate.731 A verb meaning ‘to sell’, however, does 
not refer to an atelic event but to a process that has a clear goal, as is the 
sale of any goods. In consequence, an ingressive interpretation of 
movAeioavOovv must be discarded. 

As for the present imperative movAévOovv, it should describe a 
prolonged process in time, if we accept the theory of duration-punctuality, 
or an open-ended process, if we accept the theory of perfectivity. In any 
case, the use of this form as perfective — as the translation “fassent la 
vente” by Tziafalias & Helly suggests — must be excluded. 

But, apart from any grammatical difficulties, the translation provided 
by the editors does not seem to fit in well with the situation from a 
contextual point of view either: it is unlikely that the first instruction, which 
refers to the whole process of the sale of the immoteia, can only ‘urge’ for 
its start, while the second order, again in the same direction, has a 
perfective character, when the first sale has not succeeded. In parallel with 
the first instruction, we could well have expected in the second case 
something like ‘put it to be sold again’. 

All these alternative explanations do not seem to be able to account for 
the change from the aorist to the present in the orders given by means of an 
imperative. But if we turn now to an interpretation based on the feature of 
perfectivity,732 the entire phrase and the contrast between present and aorist 
can, in my view, be well understood: The decree provides first the 
information that the im6te.o are already sold and hence it is expected that 
the entire process is performed. The way to express this fact is an aorist 
form like movAsioGvOovv, which refers to the entire action until its end: it 


corresponds to the normal perfective use of the aorist. 

After the instructions about the payment have been set out, a provision 
is introduced in case the payment is not going to take place after all: the 
decree states that the treasurers ought to put the land on sale again. An 
imperative aorist could probably have been used here again since the 
prescribed process mirrors that of the first phase. It seems also likely that 
an indication of this repetition, e. g. of the type ‘from the beginning all over 
again’ should have been added here. However, the editor of the decree, just 
like any other Greek speaker, had another choice at hand: to use a present 
imperative with the value that Ruijgh (1985) called “inceptive” and which 
implies an urgent order for the beginning of any process, i. e. something 
like ‘do start to ... ’. This inceptive interpretation is the regular result of the 
imperfective value of the present stem in orders. The imperative 
movAévOovv should then be interpreted as ‘put it on sale’; in other words, it 
is urged that the whole process begin again. And this fits in very well with 
the actual situation which underlies our passage and may readily be 
rendered now: after the failure of the first sale, it becomes urgent that the 
process start over again. 

It is important to remark that this type of repetition of an order, first in 
the aorist and then in the present, is regular in Greek. It occurs in many 
other instances, as in the much-quoted passage in (12).733 


(12) Lota, TAAL LOD Kpdyov KEPaArny, 
aidovusba yap TH AEAEyHEVGL LOL. 
Kpoate. (Eur. Hipp. 243-245) 
Nurse, cover my head up again. For I 
am ashamed of my words. Go on, 
cover it. 


A regular order for the achievement of the action is given first in the aorist 
(kpbyov). But then the order is repeated with a sense of urgency in the 
present (kpvbats). 

In conclusion, in this passage of the Thessalian inscription, the 
opposition between present and aorist imperatives responds well to what is 
expected for similar situations. And, what is more important, it corresponds 
to the regular values of the present stem as imperfective and of the aorist 
stem as perfective. 


iii. The analysis of the imperatives of this passage is confirmed by other 
uses of the same verb ‘to sell’ in this text. The present stem is only used in 


another passage, which can be interpreted as an order of general character, 
also in relation to the beginning of the sale rather than its result: 


(13) novdeitov (Att. rMAEiTMO) WO 6 Tapiacs 
Kammevmerkovtiav év MOtov KE Et 
pvOvov 
The treasurer must put it on sale for 
fifty (sc. plethroi) in whichever group 
of fields where it may be734 


Here it is not meant a single sale, but any sale performed as a result of this 
decree. It is clearly a general stipulation. 

By contrast, the aorist stem always refers to the entire process of the 
sale of land, sometimes even indicating the temporal frame within which 
the process should be performed, as in (14). 


(14) xovdsioeiu (Att. MMAFOAL) LO. TOG 
Tapiac at Tac DOTEPOLEIWias Ev bEKO 
Gpépaic (37-38) 
The treasurers must perform the sale 
since the last day of the month within 
ten days735 


The aorist stem is obviously the expected form in these cases. 


In short, the examples above show, in my view, that the use of aspectual 
stems in the analyzed contexts above correspond to the aforementioned 
opposition based on the feature of perfectivity. 


iv. In the case of the pair formed by the infinitive kattiWeipev (Att. 
KatatwWéva1) and the aorist imperative kat0évtovv (Att. Kkatabévt@v), we 
see again that it is difficult to justify their alternation in terms of duration / 
punctuality. Why should the (same) act of depositing some money be 
perceived first as durative (kattWeipev) and then as punctual or neutral 
(kat8évtovv)? 

By contrast, an interpretation in terms of imperfectivity / perfectivity 
may explain the variation better. First, there is some reference to those who 
have a duty to make the payment; it is an open rather than an already 
executed action; therefore, a present form of the verb is actually expected 
(kattWeipev). However, the order in the imperative refers to the full 
materialization of the payment, that is, the action until its final stage; 


consequently, an aorist is the form we would expect here and as a matter of 
fact it is the form that actually appears (kat@évtovv). 

Once again, some other passages where the same verb or its related 
forms without a pre-verb are employed confirm the proposed interpretation: 
the present tense always refers to the need or obligation to pay in general 
terms (15), while the aorist refers to a specific payment to be performed or 
that has already been performed (16).736 


(15) ai wOgiter [Att. TOAta1] & Sevdvoau, 
TOS TALLIOSG TH iNMOTELA OVypawetv Ev 
EKGOTOD TOD PLOVOD, T6000 KE 
éovvOet Ev Evvi Kai OmEl TOV TOD0d0V 
TODV MEPOVTODV TAVTODV TAEipEa 
t10ciuev [Att. TEVA] (28-30) 
if the payment is being properly 
made, the treasurers will inscribe (sc. 
the field) for each group, how many 
(sc. fields) there are in one group and 
when the complete payments must be 
made by all of the contributors 


(16) ai wd KE WEl Kari [= Att. katabT] 
Kai TO ITMOTELOV TOVAELOETEL KAI 
dimAGolov aval[y]|Kacétet (48) 
if he does not make the payment, the 
field of the knights will be sold and 
he will be condemned to pay double 
the price 


In principle, contexts such as (15) and (16) seem very similar. However, 
there is an important difference between them. In the first case, the 
instruction refers to a repeated fact: different payments for different lands 
are meant. The decree stipulates that, when the agreed sum is deposited, the 
magistrates will have the legal inscription of the sale made (plus some 
details for the continuation of the procedure). The present stem is, 
therefore, the form that must adopt the sense of prevision for an activity 
which will extend for some indeterminate time. 

By contrast, in (16) and in the other passages with an aorist form, 
reference is made to a specific purchase by an individual. In this case, we 
are talking about precise deposits of money which are to be made in full. 


The expected stem is therefore that of the aorist. 


v. After the analysis of the contrasting stems in (11), we are in the position 
to offer a translation which takes into account the aspectual differences 
within the passage: 


(17) TO LW ITNOTELOV Ot TALiCL 
novisioadvOovv; TOV WO TETAYHWEVAV 
TILA, TOG SEVEL KaTTIOEIUEV, 
Katbévtoov TOI Tapiatc év SEK. 
OLLEPAIG AT TAs AyOPGs TAG 
DOTEPOLEtWids Tot Inmodpopiot, ai 
ust, zovAévOoov ot Tapia (11-14) 
The treasurers must sel] the 
inm6tetov; the established price, those 
who need to deposit it, will deposit it 
in the hands of the treasurers within 
ten days after the assembly of the last 
day of the month of Hippodromios; if 
(they do) not (sc. deposit it), the 
treasurers must start again the sale. 


vi. Although the cases seen so far are good enough examples of the contrast 
between the present and aorist stems when they refer to very similar 
actions, there are many more cases in the same inscription that support my 
interpretation. As further examples of the use of the present I may cite the 
following: 


(18) ovwvetotetv [Att. oveiob8at] La TODV 
FOotovv TOV SEVvOLEVOV TOVVVEODV 
TODV inmOTEIODV, GOKE TOPOS TH OAL 
yLvvEltel (Att. yiyvntat) ovG 
TAELOTODV YPEILEATODV, EV TOA KE 
QUVAG Bedetter (Att. BovAntar) (23— 
25)737 
That of the citizens who asks for 
those inn6tea. can buy them, so that 
there js the maximum income of 
money for the city, in whichever tribe 
he may wish. 


The aforementioned provision refers to the lifting of restrictions that 
previously existed on the purchase of land.73: The decree establishes a 
generic provision, which is not limited in terms of time: the purchase can 
be made by anyone in the tribe he wants. Being a general provision, in 
principle, and indefinitely valid, it is naturally denoted by the present stem, 
which expresses imperfectivity.739 


(19) T[Oc] Wa TPU(a)WEvos El KATOEVTAS TO 
TOM TO TETAYLEVOV yperéoterv (Att. 
ypneoOat > yptjo8a1) tov 
Aein[6]WEVOV YPOVOV Ki KE 
BedAovvOEw (Att. BobA@VTAL) TOIC 
inmoteioc (14-16) 

The buyers or those who have made 
the established payment to the city 
can use for the rest of the time the 
fields of the knights as they wish. 


Both the jussive infinitive ypetéotew and the subjunctive BeAAovv0ev refer, 
as is clear from the expression tov AEtmdpEvov ypdvov (‘for the rest of the 
time, indefinitely’), to events unlimited in time; so their proper verbal 
expression is the present. 


(20) napotoovpey (Att. Tapadiddvat) Ld 
TOS TALIAS TOIG Tapiatc [A]Lv TOIC 
EVLOTAMEVOIC OLELVYVOPLEVG TO 
inmOTEla KEloypEtots Eyyvotc (32-33) 
The treasurers who are successively 
in office should give the established 
lands with sufficient guarantees. 


The use of the present form zapdidovpev is fully justified because it is an 
instruction of indefinite validity, as shown in reference to the treasurers 
who succeed each other in office (toi tapiats [div Toi EvioTApEvoOtC). 

All these reviewed sentences above are, to my mind, a clear proof of 
the interpretation of the present stem as the form of directive expressions of 
undelimited, i. e. imperfective character. The rest of the cases of this type in 
the inscription function in the same way. 


vii. As for the aorist, apart from the cases seen above, all of its other uses 
always refer to specific events that point to an end. Note the following 


additional examples: 


(21) TOG WO TPIaLEvos EyYvOV KatacTdoElV 
(Att. kataotioal) Tic Sexootateipas 
acioypEetov (4-5) 
The buyers should deposit a 
guarantee of a value of ten staters740 

(22) TOS LO EKKAPTIASG TAS TALOV 
EVEOTOPLEVAG EV TOIc inTOTEIOIG 
axkapricaotery (Att. 
aroKapmticac8al) TOS THLOV 
ETTAPEVOS TH inmoTEla (17-18) 
The products which are actually 
growing in the inm6teia must be 
collected by those who at the moment 
have the inm0tei741 

(23) ai Wd KE Wel KATAOTAHOEL, Ki KE 
LETATOVAEILEVOV [LEIOV ebper (Att. 
EVpy), SUTAGGLOV OVOLYKOGETEL KATTOV 
VvOLOV TODV Tapiav (40-42) 
And if he does not deposit (sc. the 
guarantee), even if he has afterwards 
found (sc. a field) which is sold at a 
lower price, he should pay double the 
amount, according to the law of the 
treasurers742 


In (21) the decree provides a limited and specific instruction, not to be 
prolonged indefinitely, as there is a certain need for establishing a sort of 
guarantee. Therefore, an aorist stem form is the appropriate one here. 

In (22) there is a very specific instruction referring to the plants already 
growing at the time of the sale of the land. It can be dismissed in absolute 
terms that the one who has cultivated the land up to this moment can go on 
collecting the products indefinitely since the ground has changed 
ownership. It is a shortterm provision, with a foreseeable end. The 
appropriate form to express an order like this with limited validity is 
obviously the aorist. 

Finally, in (23) the event described by etpet cannot be thought of as a 
situation in which the buyer could find cheaper land indefinitely. The 
decree only provides for the possibility that the buyer may have found a 


cheaper land prior to the moment of making the due payment. In other 
words, it refers to an event previously finished in relation to a subsequent 
event. Therefore, the corresponding verbal form must be an aorist one. 

All these cases are good examples, in my view, of the perfective 
meaning of the aorist stem. 


2.4Partial conclusions 


The main conclusions of this section are: 

a)In agreement with the statements made my Garcia Ramon (2008), the 
aspectual system reflected in AEML 92/40 is coincident with that of 
Attic-Ionic (and of other dialects). 

b)Nevertheless, in contrast to what is posited in the same paper, the data 
can hardly be interpreted on the basis of an opposition durative / 
punctual; it makes more sense instead to rely on the semantic feature of 
perfectivity for a more solid interpretation. 


3Directive expressions 


The second aspect I wish to consider with regard to the use of verbal 
categories in the same inscription is the existence of differences between 
various forms of expressing orders. As already indicated, there are in this 
inscription a certain number of imperatives, jussive infinitives, and jussive 
futures. As the context for the use of these three forms is the same, and by 
and large the same type of instructions may be given through them, this 
inscription can be considered an ideal test case for finding out how this 
system worked in Thessalian in the 34 c. BC. 


3.1Previous proposals 


Garcia Ramon (2001) and Allan (2010) collected and discussed previous 
proposals that sought to establish differences between the use of the 
imperative, the jussive future, and the infinitive. 

By studying the important evidence provided by the ‘Laws of Gortyn’, 
Garcia Ramon showed that the proposal by Delbriick (1863), followed by 
Wagner (1891) and Hentze (1902), namely that the imperative was used for 
specific commands to be performed within a short period of time, while the 
infinitive was used for general requirements with projection into the future, 
was unsustainable, at least as far as the Cretan dialect is concerned. 


The same opposite opinion had been expressed many years before by 
Kthner & Gerth (1898-1904, vol. II, 23-24). According to them, the 
infinitive is a marked form and in fact a stronger form than the imperative; 
in their view, the infinitive, often combined with the imperative, is used for 
emphasis on the most important points of the orders given. As regards the 
future tense, Kithner & Gerth (1898— 1904, vol. I, 176) argue that it 
expresses more of a hope than an order.743 But Allan (2010, 204-205) 
offers evidence against this interpretation. 

Hodot’s (1990) proposal is almost the opposite to that of Kiihner & 
Gerth: the infinitive, in accordance with its neutral modal character, could 
be used without any restriction or additional nuance. The imperative, 
meanwhile, would be common to laws and decrees and would function as a 
relative future, ‘it was decreed that they should do ... ’. Garcia Ramon 
(2001) also shows that this system does not work for the Cretan dialect as 
attested in the Laws of Gortyn. 

The final proposal by Garcia Ramon, which is at least valid for the 
Cretan dialect, would be as follows: 
a)The differences between the three alternative grammatical forms for 

expressing an order are not absolute; they look more like trends. In fact, 

the three forms seem interchangeable in all contexts. 

b)There is no difference whatsoever between the use of the imperative and 
the future. 

c)As parts of a trend, the imperative and the future would preferably be 
used for concrete, positive orders. The infinitive, in accordance with its 
neutral modal content, would refer most often to impersonal 
instructions without a clear agent and prohibitions. In addition, as the 
unmarked member of the system, the infinitive could also be used in the 
same contexts where the imperative and the future occur too. 


Finally, Allan (2010) offers a new insight into the problem. His proposal 
may be summarized as follows: 


The imperatival infinitive refers to the appropriate action that is to be carried 
out as part of a practical or conventional social procedure (script, frame) which 
is evoked in the discourse or by the extra-linguistic situation of the 
interlocutors. Unlike the imperative proper, the imperatival infinitive does not 
involve a direct appeal of the speaker to the hearer. As its directive force 
depends on the appropriateness of the action within a particular procedure, the 
imperatival infinitive can be seen as a more indirect type of directive expression 
(Allan 2010, 203). 


On the basis of these proposals, I am now going to examine all the relevant 


data in the Thessalian inscription under review. 


3.2Orders in the inscription AEML 92/40 


i. The data of this text seem to confirm the basic assessment by Garcia 
Ramon (2001): there are no important differences between the three 
possible forms of directive expression. In fact, we find all three forms in 


almost identical constructions: 


Imperative (24) — Infinitive (24’) 


(24) a 
b 
Cc 
(24’) 


Imperative (25) / Future (25’) 


TO LO ITNOTELOV Ot TALICL 
movieiodvoooy (Att. 
TOANOaVTMV) (11) the 
treasurers must sel] the 
immOTELA. 

moviévOoov (Att. 
TWOAOVVTOV) Ot TAMIL 
(13) the treasurers must 
put it on sale 

modettov (Att. TWAEITO) 
Le O Tapiac 
KommevieiuKkovtiav Ev 
notov KE ei PUOVoD (25— 
26) 

the treasurer must put it 
on sale for fifty (sc. 
plethroi) in whichever 
group of fields where it 
(= this) may be 

TO INMOTELG ... 
movdsioetv (Att. 
TWANG) TOS Tapias (2— 
4) [also 18, 37] the 
treasurers must sel] the 
fields of the knights 


(25) 


(25") 


Infinitive (26) / Future (26’) 


(26) 


(26°) 


toc Sever KaTTWEtLEV, KatOgvOoov 
(Att. kata0éEvt@v) Toic Tapiats (12) 
those who have to pay, must pay to 
the treasurers 

O LO TPLapEvos TOdDV immoTEIODV ... 
xakOsiocei (Att. kata8yoEl) Tav TYLOV 
... (47) 

who has bought the field of the 
knights ... will pay the price for it 


TOs LG] Tpidpevol[c éyyvo]v 
Kataotdosty (Att. Kataotioa) (4-5) 
whoever may have bought it should 
deposit a security 

0 Mplapevos ... EyYVOV Katactacei 
(Att. kataotioEl) TapaypEeiLa 
acioypetov (39-40) 

that one who has bought it ... wil] 
immediately deposit a sufficient 
security 


As one may see here, the three alternative types of a directive expression 
can appear in exactly the same contexts. 


ii. In this text there is no evidence of any kind for the supposed ‘trend’ to 
use the imperative and the future in the context of more concrete orders and 
the infinitive in more general and impersonal instructions, as Garcia Ramon 
(2001) suggested. So, if we revisit the orders carried out by means of an 
infinitive, we can see that this modal form, far from referring to impersonal 
or general situations, is used for very precise instructions to individuals: 


(27) 


Subjects with infinitive: 

TOV Tapiav / TOs Tapas (‘the 
treasurer(s)’): 5x [NB: x = times 
(frequency) | 

TOV TpLapEvov / TOG MpiépEvos (‘the 
buyer(s)’): 3x 

toove (‘those (sc. buyers)’): 1x 

TOG ETTOMEVOG (‘the owners’): 1x 


TOs Eyovtac (‘the owners’): 1x 
tov devonEvov (‘the one who must ... 
*): Ix 


The sole instance where there is an impersonal expression is the following: 


(28) OOOO UWA TODV AAKeldaiovv 
inmoteiovv 6 TOAIc EMODAELOE 
Katoyov éupev (Att. elVal) Kévay TaV 
TOVAEIOLV TOIG TPLApLEvotc (30-32) 
for all the fields of the knights of the 
Alkeidai which the city sold, that 
sale must be valid for those who 
bought them 


These data coincide fully with what happens in corresponding contexts 
with the imperative (29) and the future (30): 


(29) Subjects with the imperative: 
0 Tapia / ol Tapio: 3x 
O ETTEMEVOG / O1 ETTHPEVOL: 2X 
(those) toc devet kattWEipEev: 1x 
0 devdpEvoc: 1x 
(30) Subjects with future 
0 MpldEvos / Oi TPLLEVOL: 6x 
0 devdpEvosc: 1x 
oive: 1x 


There is also an order of general character in the future: 


(31) GTEAEIC & OvVa EcoETEL (45-46) 
the sale will not be accomplished 


Finally, there are not traces, at least in this text, of the distribution proposed 
by Allan (2010). The kind of instructions found in orders that are expressed 
by means of an imperative or an infinitive seem to be exactly of the same 
type: all of them are parts of a legal procedure. So, even if Allan’s proposal 
can be applied to other types of texts or to other contexts, it does not seem 
to be at work in this specific instance at least. 

Consequently, it seems that no distribution pattern between the 
imperative, the infinitive and the future may be established on the basis of a 


more or less concrete character of the instructions or in terms of a more or 
less ‘procedural’ character of the instructions. 


iii. In contrast to the lack of evidence for any semantics-related distribution 
of the three types of directive expression, a certain textual consistency 
appears to be present in their distribution throughout the inscription. Let us 
first see how the sequence of instructions depends on the formal type of 
order: 


(32) Sequence of forms of order within 
the inscription 


First decree: 
(The beginning of the text has been lost) 


Infinitive TO inmOTEla ... TovAsiostv (Att. 
TWANG) TOS Tapias (4) 
Infinitive TOG MPLALEVOS EYYVOV KATAOTOOELV 


(Att. kataotijoat) (5) 


Imperative Kat8évOovv (Att. KataBEVT@V) O1 
€[tta.]Wévor TETTAPAs LVa (7) 

Imperative 0 TOV Oikiav ETTALEVOS ... aTiTOD 
(Att. ait) (11) 

Imperative TO IMNOTELOV Oi TaLLiaL TODAELOGVOODV 
(Att. t@Anoavtwv) (11) 

Imperative TOV TETOAYHEVAV TILGV, TOG EVEL 


Katteipev, katbévtovv (Att. 
Katabévtov) (12) 


Imperative TOvAEVOOvv (Att. THAODVTMV) O1 
tapiat (13) 

Infinitive KaTaoTaoE (Att. KaTAOTI|OAL) TOOVE 
éyyvov (14) 

Infinitive TOS MPLALEVOS ... YpEtéotetv (Att. 
ypneo8at) (15) 

Infinitive TOs ékKapTids ... dKKApTLEGOTELV 
(Att. dmoKkapzicacbal) Tos TALOV 
éttapevos (18) 

Infinitive mtovAsiosw (Att. m@Afoal) TOs Tapias 


KO M0000 ... 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


Second decree: 


Future: 


Future 


Future 


Future 


Future 


Future 


Future 


Future 


Future 


TOS TaMOV EYOVTUS ... TV pvaiav 
éoxapriccdotetv (Att. 
eloxapmicaoBat) (22—23) 
oweéotet (Att. ovijo8at) ... TOV 
devdpEvov (23) 


TovAsitov (Att. TMAEiTM) 6 TApias 
(25) 


TOG TAapiac TH imMOTELA OVYPhWEtV 
(Att. a&vaypayat) (29) 

KatOXOV &upev (Att. eivat) Kévav tov 
TOVAELOW TOIs TpLapevotc (31) 
Tapdidovpev (Att. Tapadiddvat) TOG 
Tapiac ... Ta inmmoteta (32) 

TOVE TO WALOLG Ovypayou (Att. 
avaypayat) ... TOS TPLapévos ... (29) 
mtovAsiogut (Att. AMATO) ... TOS 
tapas (37) 


O MPLOLEVOS .. EyyVOV KATA<OTO> GET 
(Att. kataotroet) (40) 

OIMAGOLOV AvayKaoETEt (Att. 
avayKacetat) (41) 

ypeiostet (Att. yprjoetar) Tod 
inmoteiov (42) 

GTEAEIC & Ovvae EcoETEt (Att. EoETar) 
(46) 

0 MpldpEvos ... KaKOEioet (Att. 
KataOroEt) Tav tiwav (47) 

TO INNOTELOV TOVAELOETEL (Att. 
T@ANHGETAL) (48) 

OUMAGOLOV AvayKaoETEt (Att. 
aVAYKAGETAL) KAI ADTOSG Kai O Eyyvos 
(48-49) 

Kataotéost (Att. kataotioEt) Eyyvov 
(49) 

KATAOTAOOVOL Kai Oive Eyyvov (51— 
52) 


Imperative owseio[o]tov (Att. ovnodtw) 6 
SEVOLEVOG ... TODV immoTEioDV (52— 
53) 


In this sequence the following patterns can be discovered: 

a)Each type of order forms coherent clusters in series, so that it rarely 
appears as an isolated form. Only the imperative is used in isolation in 
1. 25 and at the end of the second decree, in Il. 52-53. 

b)There is a clear distribution pattern between the infinitive and the jussive 
future: the infinitive appears only in the first decree, while the future 
only in the second one. 

c)The imperative in |. 25 seems to establish an internal division in the first 
decree between the provisions relating to sales and payments and the 
instructions corresponding to the subsequent registration of the sales. 

d)The final imperative form, in ll. 52-53, clearly constitutes the end and 
closing part of the entire decree, as it simply states that the buyer freely 
enjoy his purchase. 


The interpretation of this evidence can be as follows: first, the imperative 
appears in free variation with the infinitive in the first decree, but does 
seem to have a special function as the closing part or culmination of a 
series of instructions. Second, since there are no clear differences in the 
type of instruction between the first and the second decrees, the choice in 
favor of an infinitive in the first decree and of a future form in the second 
decree seems to depend exclusively on the personal or stylistic preferences 
of the individuals who redacted each decree. In other words, it is hardly 
conceivable that the coherent distribution of each kind of expression in 
homogeneous sequences and the careful avoidance of mixing them 
indiscriminately is purely random. We may assume then that the authors of 
the two texts were clearly aware of the formal differences between the 
procedures and, even when these do not show any grammatical or semantic 
differences, they use this formal distinction as a way to organize the texts 
stylistically. 


3.3Partial conclusions 


The data of this inscription do not show any syntactic or semantic 
differences between the use of the imperative, the jussive future and the 
jussive infinitive. Only the imperative seems to have a special role as the 


closing part (and completion) of a series of instructions. 

Nevertheless, the speakers seem to have been fully conscious of the 
existence of several similar procedures for transmitting orders and they use 
them as a form of cohesive pattern in the organization of the text. 


4Conclusions 


The extensive Thessalian inscription AEML 92/40, which contains the 

copies of two different decrees, dating from the 3rd c. BC, provides new 

evidence on the use of aspectual stems and the different forms of directive 

expression in this dialect: 

a)The aspectual system functions as in Attic-Ionic. The system of 
opposition between the present stem and the aorist stem is based on the 
feature of perfectivity. 

b)The three types of directive expression employed in the inscription, 
namely, the imperative, the jussive future and the jussive infinitive, do 
not show any semantic or syntactic differences. Only the imperative 
seems to have been preferred as a closing form after a series of 
instructions. Nevertheless, the authors of the decrees exploited the 
formal differences between the three constructions in order to achieve 
stylistic coherence for the texts. 
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Antonio Lillo 


On Thessalian tTroKk! Constructions: A 
Morphosyntactic and Semantic Question 


The Thessalian form xoxki appears as a subordinating conjunction in two 
inscriptions 7G IX 2, 517.12 and SEG 56, 636.43). It is always dependent 
on éugavitm in the imperfect, i. e. évepavicoosv and évega[viol|oe 
respectively. This construction, which is apparently equivalent to Attic and 
koine évepavitov/-e 6t1, is problematic and the explanations adduced so far 
have raised a number of difficult questions with no easy answers. It is also 
the case that the latter text is a Thessalian translation of a letter from king 
Philip V of Macedon, featuring in the koine version the phrase éugavita 
Ott. The texts to consider in relation to this form are the following three: 


(1) IG IX 2, 517.5 (ca. 214 BC), 
Baoireds Ditinnoc Aapioaiwv toic 
TAYOIS Kai THL TOAEL YaIpEtv: 
Iletpatos kai AvayKinmos Kai 
APplotovovs Ws a0 Tig TPEoBEiac 
EYEVOVTO, EVEPEVICOV LOL OTL Kai 1 
DUETEPA MOAI SUG TODS TOAELOUVG 
TPOOSELTAL TAEOVOV OiKNTOV 
King Philip greets the tagoi and the 
citizens of Larisa. Petraius, 
Anankippos and Aristonoos, when 
they were in the embassy, they 
informed me that, because of the 
wars, your city is in need of more 
inhabitants. 


(2) IG IX 2, 517.12, ywaorgapévac tic 
TLOALOG WAPLGLO. TO VIOVEY PALLLWEVOV" 
Tlovéppot te éxto é7’ ikGO1 
OVVKAEITOG YEVOHEVAG, 
GLYOPAVOLEVTODV TODV TAYODV 
TAVTOvV MOirinmo1 tot PactrEiog 


(3) 


YPALLWATO TELWOVTOS TOT TOS THYOG 
kai Tav 2OAtv StéKt [etpaios Kai 
Avaykutnos kai Apiotovoos, ob at 
Tas TpEloBstac Eyévov0o, 
EVEOAVIGGOEV ADTOD, NOKKI Kai & 
GLUMEODV TOAIs SE TOG TOAELLOG 
TMOTESEETO TAELOVODV TODV 
KOTOIKELGOVTODV: LLéom08di Ke OdV Kai 
ETEPOG EIvOEicOvLEV ACOs TOT Tp 
GUME TOAITEDLATOG, ET TOT TAPEOVTOSG 
Kpevvéuev wo[o]igacbet[v a] upe 

The city (having) passed the 
following decree: on the twenty-sixth 
day of Panammos having (been) held 
an assembly, all tagoi being 
agoranomoi, king Philip having sent 
a letter to the tagoi and to the city, 
because Petraios, Anankippos and 
Aristonoos, when they were at the 
embassy, reported to him that 
because of the wars our city was in 
need of more (sc. inhabitants) than 
(there) were to inhabit it. Therefore, 
until we think about other people 
worthy of our citizenship, in this 
situation he decides that we shall 
decree ... 


SEG 56, 636.38—47 (Larisa, 170 or 
169 BC), Oporovior | devtépa, 
ayopac E6voac, “yopavoLévtos 
TloAcudp|you HoAepapyidaior, 
TloAgudapyot MoAewapyidaior AéEav| 
toc: omeldei Novioc Aativoc Ovior 
Maneptivosc mapyevops|voc Kat 
émeiOovbv €t TAV TapEADOvoav 
ayopav évend[vio]|os 16K[K]1, 
TlatpoxAéa tot AotoKkAéa. 101606 
TONNETOVTOS | EVTOD Ev Likedia, kai 
EUQAVIDDOVTOS StEKL AVdpaTodYo0Ec 


DK KIVODV OTPATLOUTAV EdOUAEVE, 
émuy vac. voc S1g|K1 sig éAeb0Epoc Kai 
Aapioatoc sayypépevoc sic Kali] | 
KATEOTAODKODV EAEDDEPOV Kai EVTOT 
Kvpiov 

On the second day of the month 
Homoloios, there being an assembly, 
Polemarchus, son of Polemarchidas 
being agoranomos, Polemarchus, son 
of Polemarchidas (having) proposed: 
since Novius Latinus, son of Ovius, 
(the) Mamertine, after attending and 
coming forward (: offering) to speak 
at the last assembly, (has) reported 
that, when Patrokleas, son of 
Astokleas, prostrated himself before 
him (: approached him as a suppliant) 
in Sicily and made it known that, 
having been enslaved by soldiers, he 
served as a slave, [Novius] after 
acknowledging that he [sc. 
Patrokleas] was free and from Larisa, 
he [sc. Patrokleas] has been released 
and (has) become (: was released and 
became) free and self-possessed. 


There are three possible explanations for this conjunction: 

1. mOKKt comes from *k¥od-/kvid > *nod-«1. This is the explanation 
offered by Bechtel (1921, vol. I, 196), who follows Wackernagel (1975, 
561), and accepted by Thumb & Scherer (1959, 76), Bliimel (1982, 132) 
and Colvin (2007, 99). The problem with this interpretation is that there is 
no solid basis for postulating a replacement of the indefinite *jo- by *kvo- 
in Greek (Garcia Ramon 1993, 138-139). Furthermore, this approach is 
inconsistent with the fact that the form which actually appears in 
Thessalian is «tc, «1, instead of dotic, 611 (Thumb & Scherer 1959, 68). If 
this explanation were to be accepted, the expected form then would be 
**COKKIC, KOKKL. 

2. mOKKi may alternatively be explained as a form deriving from the 
prepositional phrase noti + «1, moT-K1 > 1OKK1, equivalent to Att. 6t1 and 
6vtt (= 6t1), Thess. dte-Kt. This explanation, which is not discarded by 


Bechtel (1921, 196), was proposed by Hermann (1912, 317-318) and 
followed by Buck (1955, 102) and Garcia Ramon (1993, 143-144). Note 
that z0«k1 is considered equivalent to d1é«1 and therefore they ought to be 
interchangeable. But even though this proposal is not as much 
objectionable as the one above, there are some unexplained issues, such as 
the following: 

a) a construction mpdc dt, which is equivalent to 6ti, is used to 
introduce complement result clauses, although it is not found anywhere but 
in these Thessalian texts. Hence, it is difficult to explain the process by 
which this phrase mpoc 6tt lost the prepositional meaning of apdc and 
became identical to the conjunction 6t1, as is also the case with 6161. 
Consequently, even though the parallel use of m6xk with d16tT1 may be 
established, the locution of zpdc¢ with the 6ti conjunction does not actually 
appear in any other text, which makes it difficult to explain. 

b) at first glance, the switch between z6«x1 and 1éK1 looks obvious; but 
if we look more closely into it, we find out that 26x only appears next to 
éuoaviCw, in the aorist (évepavioooev avdtod, mOKKi and évepd[vio]|oe 
mOxK[k]t), whereas in text (3) dé is found before a participial form 
(Eu@avicooovtos déK1). The simplest interpretation is to consider this a 
mere variation between the ‘doublets’ a6xki / 61éK1; but since the 
construction with moti appears only when it also involves the verb 
éuMaviCw (as a personal verb syntactically), this would suggest in principle 
that this construction could possibly represent a ‘marked’ use. Hence, as 
the contexts in which these constructions are found are not entirely similar, 
it would be reasonable to ask whether 61ék1 and z6xku are fully 
interchangeable. The verb éugavitw supports several constructions, i. e. 
with (i) a direct object, (ii) accusative plus participle (given that it is a verb 
of perception), (iii) infinitive clauses with an object function, (iv) clauses 
introduced by 6ti / d16t1 and (v) with zepi + genitive, although the texts 
with aepi are confined to inscriptions of the 34 and 274 c. BC. But the 
problem here lies with the fact that a verb éu@avitm does not form 
constructions with mpdéc. As a result, it is not so easy to explain the 26Kk1 
form/ phrase (= mpoc 671) as really equivalent to dt. 

c) text (3) contains some obvious oddities since it is very unusual to 
find a result construction introduced by z6«k1 (= 611, 61671), to be followed 
by two participial phrases in the genitive absolute; on top of that there is a 
result construction introduced by 61ék1, which is dependent on one of the 
aforementioned participial phrases: in fact, there is a participle of gupavita 
plus another nominative participial syntagm with an additional 
complement, which is also introduced by d1éx1, until the text finally gets to 


the construction whose verbal nucleus the m6xk1 form actually refers to, 1. 
e. the pluperfect é£ayypéuevoc cic. We are thus faced with a hierarchy of 
marker usage as regards the introduction of complements: a6Kki is 
dependent on main clauses while d1é«1 introduces complements dependent 
on subordinate syntagms. This is obviously surprising if we are really 
dealing with interchangeable processes after all. 

d) the use of the imperfect motedéeto in the verbal complement clause 
introduced by x6«k1, (text (2), Thessalian translation), in contrast to the 
present mpoodeita in text (1) (original text in koine), may suggest that, 
while évegavitov Sti can be translated as ‘explain that’, ‘make clear that’, 
the use of the imperfect may indicate a ‘looser’ relationship between the 
construction introduced by m6kx1 and éugavita; thus, évepavioooev 1OKKL 
may have had the meaning ‘report about’. In that case, a complete 
equivalence of 6tt (Thess. d1é«1) to tOKKt can no longer be postulated. The 
same may be said of the pluperfect é&ayypéuevoc sic in text (3), a use 
which is parallel to the imperfect of text (2). 

3. mOKK1L (< aot ki) is an interrogative form meaning ‘why?’, i. e. like 
Att. mpdc ti (Waanders 2014, 404). But this is not, in my opinion, an 
acceptable interpretation since by comparing (1) and (2), and analyzing (3), 
there is no reference to the actual causes for the need of population in either 
(1) or (2), but simply to the fact that this need exists; the same applies to 
(3), which simply reports the release of Patrokleas. 

Let us now analyze the three texts. Text (1) sets out directly Petraios’ 
and Anankippos’ speech to king Philip V of Macedon, who speaks in the 
letter; thus éugavito takes as its direct object a clause with a result 
meaning and introduced by 6tt, while éve@aviCov pot (6T1) is the main 
clause. On the other hand, text (2) is not a precise translation of text (1): the 
construction évepavioooev adTOD, MOKKI is within a subordinate clause, 
which is in fact introduced by dtéxt and is dependent on ypdéppata 
méuyavtoc before, presenting the letter sent by king Philip V of Macedon 
to the inhabitants of Larisa. In other words, in text (1) it is the king himself 
who speaks, while in (2) the king is mentioned in the third person. If this 
discrepancy is correlated to the fact that the form a6xk. introduces a 
second-level subordinate clause, i. e. a subordinate clause dependent on 
another, preceding subordinate clause, namely that with évepaviooosv, then 
we may be facing here a prepositional phrase closer to the meaning ‘to 
report’? mepi tivoc than a construction with the meaning of result, ‘to 
declare’ 6t1. It would thus seem unreasonable to think that a phrase with 
mpoc could feature here simply as a substitute for 6m / ditt. To this 
argument one could add the fact that there also appears an imperfect, 


motedéeto, which may be considered an obliquum imperfectum (Ruipérez 
1972; Tziafalias et al. 2006), since it corresponds to a present mpoodeitat in 
text (1). Hence, it is necessary to examine (all of) the constructions with the 
verb éu@avico in order to determine to what extent the use of a phrase with 
1pdc, moti, which is also dependent on this verb, though — a rather unusual 
phenomenon in Greek in any case — can be explained. 

As stated above, I do not find an equivalence between s16ti and 
*1poo0Tl (mOT-K1) very reasonable since that would imply that we regard 
dua and mpdc to be equivalent forms and therefore interchangeable. 
Moreover, it looks odd that in a text so much ‘imbued’ with koine as this 
one, an anomalous clause with mpc directly preceding the conjunction 6t1 
— in fact a clause without any parallels in Greek — could appear instead of 
OveK1. 

We can see then that apart from direct object constructions with the 
accusative plus the infinitive or with 6ti / 61611 complements, which have a 
meaning of result, from the late 34 c. BC onwards, éu@avitw appears next 
to mepi + genitive (with the meaning ‘to inform about something’, ‘to report 
on’), but never with mpdc. Thus, the first literary evidence of this 
construction with prepositions is found in the Apocalypse of Enoch, which 
is dated to the 2™4 or Ist c. BC (Black 1970, 7): 


(4) Enoch 22.12.2, oitwes éveaviGovow 
TEpi THs ATMAEiac 
Who report on the ruin 


The same construction appears in Diodorus Siculus (4.85.7; 20.106.3) and 
in the almost contemporary works (1st c. AD) of the New Testament (Act. 
Ap. 25.15) and Josephus (AJ 14.226). As one may see, this is not a very 
common construction and appears only in works of non-‘high’ literary 
style. But the situation is different when it comes to epigraphic texts. The 
first evidence of this construction is found in Delphi, in an inscription of ca. 
260 BC: 


(5) Delphi, Sy//.3 412.4—5, ca. 260 BC, 
sUMAVIGAVTOV adt[1]| epi dv Hoav 
APECTAALEVOL 
after informing him about the things 
for which they had been sent 


But in parts of Asia Minor it is a formulaic expression, alternating with 
constructions of this same verb with the accusative. Thus, in Priene: 


(6) Priene, [. Pri. 64.5, ca. 190 BC, zepi | 
Tic ebvoiac gupavicavtes No éyops[v 
TpOs adTODG 
After informing them about the good 
will we have towards them 


together with constructions involving the plain accusative, i. e. without a 
preposition, in 


(7) Priene, [ Pri. 14.11, 286 BC, Kai 
éugaviodvot | [tiv EV] voiav Tv Eyov 
OLATEAET O STO TPOs TOL Baciré|[a 
Avo|ipayov 
And they demonstrate the(ir) good 
will which the people is (are) having 
with regard to king Lysimachos 


(8) Priene, [. Pri. 59.29, ca. 200 BC, 6c 
ae@[1]|KGpEVOG Eic Ipjyvnv TO TE 
WHPloLGA AnOdMoEl Kai THY TOD 
dnLo[v]| eOvoiav Eu~avios, Tv Eyer 
Tp0c Ipinveic 
When he arrives at Priene he will 
both hand in the decree and the 
people’s good will will show, which 
he has for the inhabitants of Priene. 


In Caria, in the city of Heraclea Latmia, a text of the early 224 c. BC 
appears with a topic similar to (1) and (2): ambassadors are to be elected in 
order to report on the difficulties experienced by the city because of the 
war. But here we find a future participle of €u@aviCw with vzép, instead of 
mept: 


(9) Heraclea Latmia, SEG 37, 859.B.12, 
196-193 BC, aipeOtvat | 6é Kai 
TIPEGPEVTUG TODS EUMAVLODVTAS DEP 
THs YEYEVLEVNS OTEVvoYo|[Pia]¢ mEpi 
TI NOAW EK TOV EXEVO YPOVOV 51d 
TOUS TOAELOVG Kai Tas Ka|[TAPO]op 
OG 


In Iasos we also find both constructions, i. e. with mepi + genitive and with 


a plain accusative: 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


lasos, J Jasos 83.27, d]¢ dnodnunoas 
sic laoov kai €|[mEAO@v éxi tHV Bo] 
DAV Kai TOV SALOV TO TE WH|[QLoLA 
dTOSMOE1 Kai E]UMaviet THY TOD 
dnLov e[D]|[vorav kai puriav] 


lasos, J Jasos 51.39, late 2nd c. BC, 
TOV O€ aipsDEVTA KMLKOLEVOV T1POG 
K@uovg ze[pi té]| tho TeAcvtia 
KahoKayabias Kai Ths mpd TOV [df]| 
Lov evvoias Eveaviloat 


Tasos, [ Jasos 152.30, ottwes 
APUKOLEVOL sig Tacdv | Kai &vadOvTEG 
TOOE TO WHOMLOLLO. TOIG TPOGTATALIC Kai 
emer Odv|tEs Ei THV Bova Kai TOV 
OTLov Kai EugavioavtsEs mEpi | TOV 
EWNMLOLEVOV TYLOV ODTOIC. 


We are, in short, dealing with three constructions that are of indisputable 
interest to the question at hand: éupaviCm éti and éuaviw + accusative 
with the meaning ‘show, communicate’, and finally éupavitm mepi + 
genitive with the meaning ‘inform about something, report on’. These 
constructions differ little in terms of meaning, so that, depending on the 
context, they can be interchangeable. Something similar can be found, for 
instance, in ZoLlodpLaAL TOV AGYOV, Wc VS. TOLODLAL TOV AGyov aEpi TOD. This 


is the case e. g. in 


(13) 


Th. 1.37.1, Kepkupaiwv tovde od 
LLOVoV TEpi TOD SéCAGOA1 OEHic TOV 
OYOV TOINOALEVOV, GAN as Kai 
HpEic Te AdiKODLEV Kai ADTOI ODK 
ElKOTMS MOAELODVTAL 

Since these Corcyraeans have not 
only made the speech about their 
admission into your alliance, but 
(also) about the fact that we also act 
unjustly and they are unfairly 


attacked. 


Let us now turn to the analysis of the phrase mpc 6t1. A phrase in which 
pos precedes the 6tt conjunction (complementizer) has no parallel in 
Greek; but we do find instead a locution mpdcg 61, in which 61 is in fact the 
relative pronoun 6 tt. Hence, it does not seem acceptable in principle that 
Thessalian had directly created a m6xk1 form (= mpdc 61), with 6ti as a 
complementizer, on the model of 61611 (Thess. d1éK1), since, as already 
noted, this would imply that 614 and mpdc had become equivalent and, 
therefore, interchangeable, which is not the case of course. Moreover, it 
seems odd that Thessalian should have created this new form, despite the 
strong influence of the koine on the dialect, since 61ék1 was already in place 
and finally, what would have been expected, for reasons of linguistic 
economy, is the generalization of d1é«1 across all contexts. Consequently, it 
does not seem reasonable that Thessalian would have coined a new marker 
TOKKL as equivalent to d1OT1 (= 6téK1) without any koine model for mpdc 61. 
Therefore, in my opinion, the origin of m6Kkki requires a different 
explanation. 

An interpretation of 26«k1 as equivalent to 6tt and 61611 would perhaps 
seem possible if we considered text (2) to be an exact translation of text (1). 
This is not right, though: in (1) king Philip speaks in the first person and, 
after greeting the people of Larisa, he says: ‘Petraius, Anankippos and 
Aristonoos, when they were in the embassy, informed me that because of 
the wars, your city is in need of more people’; but text (2) is written from 
the perspective of the people of Larisa, and so the king is said to have sent 
a letter ‘to the tagoi and the city, because Petraios, Anankippos and 
Aristonoos, when they were at the embassy, reported to him that because of 
the wars, our city was in need of more (sc. people) to inhabit it’. We see 
that, while in (1) the verb évepavicov is the core element of a main clause, 
in (2) évepaviooosv is the core of a causal subordinate clause; hence, the 
construction introduced here by 26x«1 is a second-level subordinate clause 
dependent on the verb éuqavitw of another subordinate clause. This 
difference cannot be considered trivial, because looking at (the whole of) 
the two texts separately, we see that the text written in koine is the king’s 
own letter, written in the first person, while the Thessalian text is a decree, 
aiming at implementing the content of the letter; in this case the king does 
not speak in first person since the speakers are the people of Larisa. In fact, 
even the apparent preservation of the same construction in both texts, i. e. 
the first person plural éxtvorowpev in the koine text 


(1.1) 


vs. Thessalian émtvosioovpev 


(2.1) 


Bac dv ovdv Kai Etépovs ExIVOHOOLLEV 
aciovsg Tod map’ Dpiv ToAITEbWATOG, 
Emi TOD TAPOVTOS Kpiva whgicacBar 
bya, 

therefore, until we think about other 
people worthy of your citizenship, in 
this situation I decide that you shall 
decree ... 


usonodi Ke obv Kai ETEPOS 
ETIWVOELGODHEV Oi0G TOT TAP GPE 
TOALTEVUOTOG, ET TOL TAPEOVTOG 
Kpevvéuev wal ]igacbet[v d]upe 
therefore, until we think about other 
people worthy of our citizenship, in 
this situation he decides that we shall 
decree ... 


is not in fact the case since the form kpivw appears in the text written in 
koine as a first-person reference to the king, as opposed to the infinitive 
KpsvvéuEv, because it is not the king who is speaking, but the Thessalians, 
who are reporting the words of the king; so the use of the first person plural 
form in each of the two passages does not refer to the same subject: while 
in the koine text it is a sociative plural, 1. e. king Philip, the tagoi and the 
inhabitants of Larisa, in the Thessalian text this plural refers to the tagoi 
and the people of Larisa, not to the king. Therefore, while in the koine text 
the topic would be the king’s letter, in the Thessalian text the topic is the 
decree issued on the basis of the king’s letter, in which the z6xkt 
construction in question is part of the preamble to the decree: 


(2.2) 


WapigapLevas TOG TOALOG WAQLOLA TO 
vbroyeypappéevov’ Tavéppot ta ETO 
€’ iKGOL ODVKAEITOG YEVOLEVAaG, 
GLYOPAVOLEVTODV TODV TAYODV 
Tavtovv’ Dirinnor toi PaotrEiog 
YPALLWATO TELWOVTOSG TOT TOS THYOSG 
kai Taév 2OAtv StéKt etpaios Kai 
Avaykutnos kai Aptotovoos, ov Gt 
Tas TpEloBEtac Eyévov0o, 


EVEOAVIGGOEV ADTOD, NOKKI Kai & 
GUMEODV TOAIG SE TOG TOAELOG 
TOTESEETO TAELOVODV TODV 
KOTOLKELGOVTOUV" 


The absolute genitive construction with which the preamble begins, i. e. 
Midinroi Tot PactrEiog ypaLMWaTA MEWWOVTOG MOT TOG THYOS Kai TOV TOALV, 
is equivalent to those constructions with éae15j which other inscriptions 
may begin with alternatively. This preamble is followed by a limitative 
temporal construction, péo0n0di ke obv Kai Etépoc ExtvosicovpEv dEio0cg tot 
TOP GUE TOATEvLWATOS ... , which in honorific decrees corresponds to the 
final construction é2w¢ dv obdv sidOow Gnavtec, Sti... , and is followed by 
a formula of sanction, Kpewépev yo[]igacbelv a]upwé 0<b>¢ Ke ... 600Ei 
@ modteta, plus the subsequent endorsement by the people of Larisa. In 
short, we are faced in the Thessalian version with a text which is not really, 
as we have said, the text of the king’s letter in koine, but an adaptation of it 
in the form of a decree; since the text is not a translation but an adaptation, 
mOKk1 need not necessarily correspond to 6tt or d16t1, Thess. d1éki. Here we 
may recall what was mentioned before: if the Thessalians remodeled the 
form 616t1 into d1éK1, it does not seem reasonable then that they would have 
created a new complementizer 26x«t, equivalent to 6ti and dtéK1, as no 
form **zpoo0tt existed either in koine or in Attic; nor is it easy to explain 
the fact that it is only with éugaviCw that the preposition mpdc lost some of 
its semantic load in Thessalian. 

Consequently, since the clause introduced by a6xk is a third-level 
subordinate construction, unlike its syntactic status in the corresponding 
text in koine, and given that the Thessalian text is really of a different 
nature (a yij@toua) from the previous one in koine (a letter), I think that it 
would be more appropriate to explore the other possible construction of 
éugavita in koine, i. e. with a preposition. Furthermore, as noted at the 
beginning, there is a slight difference in koine Greek between using 
éugavicew Ott ‘to declare that’ and éugaviCew mepi + genitive ‘to report 
that’. In the koine text, king Philip, after the salutation formula, reports that 
the ambassadors ‘informed me that’, while in the Thessalian text, king 
Philip sent a letter to the tagoi and the city of Larisa ‘because’ some 
ambassadors ‘reported to him that’. 

The construction of éu@aviCw with mepi is indeed attested in this late 
period; as mentioned before too, it appears for the first time in literary texts 
from the 24 ¢. BC, i. e. in the Book of Enoch, a work which cannot be 
considered as representing a high literary style. But it is already in use and 


in fact often found in inscriptions since the 3™4 c. BC. We are therefore 
faced not with a ‘classical Attic’, but with a typical koine construction, 
albeit not of an ‘academic’ koine variety, which in classical times would 
have normally taken direct objects in the accusative, but now takes 
prepositional phrases (PP), also found in the papyri of the Ptolemaic era. It 
is then not very difficult to find other verba dicendi et declarandi construed 
with zepi, but the prepositional phrase may interchange with an accusative 
direct object. Thus, for example, we may find dkpiBodoyéw with a direct 


complement in the accusative: 


(14) 


(15) 


Pl. Resp. 403.d.8, OvKodv Ei TH 
dtavoiay ikavacs Vepansvdoavtes 
TApAdoipeyv OOH ta mEpi TO CHUA 
axpiPohoyeiabar, MEic dé Soov tovbs 
TOROVS DONnyNnoaipLE#a, tva LW} 
LAKPOAOYALEV, OPVGcs Av TowoipEV; 
Well, then, if after sufficiently 
training our mind, we should turn it 
over to the minutiae of care of the 
body and should indicate merely the 
patterns, not to speak at length, we 
should be acting correctly? 


Dem. 23.148, Sti, @ dvdpec 
AOnvoio1, ai dvayKaiat ypsiat Tobs 
TOD Ti TPAKTEOV 7 LT] AOYIGLODG 
avaipovdow Gnavtac, MoT’ ob TEVD 
tadt’ axpipodoyeiabar Séi TOV SuKAiDs 
écetacovta. Because, Athenian men, 
coercive needs annihilate all the 
arguments about what to do and what 
not to do, so that he who examines 
these issues in justice should not be 
completely rigorous in his 
considerations 


but also with a construction of mepi + genitive as a direct object, e. g. in 


Demosthenes: 


(16) 


Dem. 18.240, AAX’ si vbdv Eni Toic 
TEMPAYLEVOIC KaTHYOpias Exo, Ti Av 


oieobs, ci TOT ELOD Epi TOUTHV 
axpiBpodoyoopevon, ONAAVOV ai MOAEIG 
Kai mpocéVevto Ourinaw, coi GW’ 
EvBoiac kai OnBov Kai BvCavtiov 
KUPLOG KATEOTH, Tt TOLEtVv Ti TOLEIV GV 
7j Ti Aye Tovcs doEPEic GvOpamovc 
tovtovot; But now, if I am the 
subject of accusations for what I did, 
what do you imagine they would do 
or say these wicked men, if, for my 
having carefully dealt with these 
matters, the cities had withdrawn and 
had joined Philip and he in turn had 
become the ruler of Euboea and 
Thebes and Byzantium? 


(17) Theophr. Sens. 6.5, dAAG <ITAGt@v> 
LaAAOV dxpiBodoyeital mEpi TOV 
aicOntav. 

But <Plato> has examined more 
accurately the perceptible things. 


But it is in the 3" c. BC that this verb can also appear with a mpdc 
construction, as in: 


(18) SB 5942.3, 251 BC; Mayser 1934, 
vol. II.2, 505, dxpiBodoynOnt mpos 
TO TpPAyLa 
accurately examine the issue 


(19) Polyb. 33.21.1.4, d0x® yap dy Kaya 
mpoc Guohoyovpevyy wevdodoyiav 
axpiBpohoyobpevog Kai TOV 
ETIMETPODVTA AdYOV EiDPEPOV 
TOPOTAIOLOV TL TOLEIV. 

Well, it really does seem to me too 
that I am behaving in a similar 
manner, if I deal in detail with what 
is a manifest falsehood and grant him 
attention beyond measure. 


The appearance of the two prepositions mepi and mpdc in identical contexts 
is not surprising, since both can be used with the same semantic role of 
‘Area’ (Luraghi 2003, 276, 295, 327).744 This also applies to the mpdc / mepi 
alternation as e. g. below: 


(20) Hyp. Lyc. 7, émeita oi pév émedav 
TIPOTEpOV AOYOV AGBawotv, od LOvoV 
EYOVOL AVTOI OLKAIA MEpi TOD 
mpayywatoc MEyouow, GAA 
ovoKkevacavtss Aovdopias wevdeic 
KOTO TOV KPIVOLEVOV EELOTAOLV THC 
aTOAOYIAG 


Then the accusers, at the first opportunity for speaking, do not just give 
the 

reasons for the justice they have over the matter but, forging baseless 
slan 

ders against the accused, turn them from their line of defense 


(21) Thuc. 3.54.1, mapeyopevot 5& Guas & 
éyouev Olkaia mpd te Ta OnBaiwv 
didpopa Kai é> Dpac Kai TVS GAAOVG 
"EAAnvac, Tov sd Sedpapévov 
VIOLVIOLW TomMoopEda Kai mE{BEtw 
meipaoousba. 

Nevertheless, presenting whatever 
claims we have as regards our quarrel 
with the Thebans and towards you 
and the other Greeks, we will also 
remind you of the services lent and 
will try to persuade you. 


Concerning dioAéyw@ ‘to discuss something’, it is usual to find with it the 
construction with zepi, as in the following: 


(22) Dem. 77.2-4 (= Philip II Epistulae), 
Tlapayevopsvol mpdc Evé oi Tap’ 
DUdV TpEoBEvtat, KnPioopav Kai 
Anwoxpitoc Kai TloAbd«Kpitoc, 
d1edéyovto mEpi THS TOV TAoi@V 
apéoeac, OV évavdpyer Aewddpac. 


After their presentation, your 
ambassadors, Cephisophon, 
Democritus and Polycritus, they 
treated of the release of the ships, 
which Leodamas had under his 
command. 


However, in Aristotle both syntactic options may be found, in 


(23) Arist. Top. 108a 33-37, éoti dé OvK 
OIKELOG O THOMOG OVTOG TTS 
OLOAEKTUKT|G: 610 MAVTEACSG 
EVAGBNTEOV TOIC SLAAEKTIKOIC TO 
TOLODTOV, TO pos TOVVOLLA 
d1adéyecOa1, EAV UN Tig GAA@S 
éfadvvari] zepi tod mpoKerpévov 
d1aréeyeoOa 
But this kind of argument, however, 
does not properly belong to 
dialectics; therefore it should be a 
matter for extreme caution on the part 
of those devoted to discussing such a 
thing, the fact of discussing with 
regard to name, if one is not totally 
unable to discuss the proposed topic. 


On the basis of the above excerpts it is reasonable to think of an alternation 
between mepi and mpdc (moti). On the other hand, if the construction 
éugaviC@ nepi, which does appear extensively in the inscriptions, had been 
used, then we would have expected to find here a construction with a 
nominalized infinitive, 1. e. zepi tod + infinitive, something like (24): 


(24) *TEp TOD Kai TOV GUWEODV OAL Ste 
TOG MOAELOG MOTOEEGVEW TAELOVODV 
TODV KATOLKELGOVTOD 


But the problem now is that the text of king Philip’s letter would have been 
substantially altered. There is, nonetheless, another solution. In Plato, we 
find nominalized constructions of 6ti preceded by the definite article. This 
is e. g. the case in: 


(25) 


(26) 


Pl. Resp. 463e3, Hacdv dpa mOAEwv 
LOALOTA EV ADT CVLOM@VYOOvOLV 
EVOC TIVOG 7} ED 7] KKH MPATtOVTOS 6 
vovon sAEYOLEV TO PT|LA, 76 bt TO 
SuOv ed MpAttEl 7 StL TO ELOV KAKA 
Thus, in this city more than in any 
other, the citizens will agree, when a 
citizen is doing well or doing badly, 
to speak the way we mentioned a 
moment ago, that my things are 
going well or my things are going 
badly 


Pl. Phd. 102c6, OdSE ye ad On 
Daidmvoc drepéxeoOan 7H Sti 
Daidov 0 Datdav Eotiv, GAN’ St1 
yéye8oc Exei 0 Daid@v mpc THV 
XIWLIOVD GLIKPOTHTA; 

Nor is he outdone by Phaedo because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because 
Phaedo has greatness in comparison 
to Simmias’ smallness? 


In fact, the expression TO 6tt, i. e. a result clause introduced by a 
nominalized 6tt (i. e. a definite article + 6t1),745 does exist in the corpus 
Aristotelicum, but also in the technical prose. However, we cannot find it in 
any orator nor in the Atticist writers, which may actually indicate that it is 
either a feature of the technical language, namely a written form of the 
language with no pretensions to any kind of literariness, or a feature of 
conversational language. This may in fact be the reason why there is so 


little evidence of this phrase. 


Finally, it is not surprising that this phrase can be preceded by a 
preposition, but this happens almost exclusively in the realms of 
conversational or technical language, not in the language of literary merit. 
As a matter of fact, we do find phrases with zepi tod 6t1 in Plutarch 776a, 


in the title of one of his Moralia, 


(27) 


Plut. Mor. 776a, Hepi tod dt 
LOALOTA TOI NYELOOL OEt TOV 
Purocogov dioréyeoOat, 


On the need for the philosopher to 
converse especially with the leaders 
of government 


just as in 


(28) Plut. Mor. 1107d, K@Aa@tye, ov 
"Erixovpos cio0e: KoAw@tapav 
dnoKopiCecOat kai KoAwtapiov, 
Latopvive, BipAriov éeFEdmxKev 
émrypayas “Tlepi tod Sti kate TH TOV 
GAA@OV QUOCDd@wV SOyLATA ODdE Civ 
éotlv” 

Colotes, whom Epicurus used to call 
affectionately Colotaras or 
Colotarius, published a book, my 
dear Saturninos, entitled On the 
impossibility of living according to 
the doctrines of other philosophers. 


The book in question was devoted to Ptolemy II Philadelphus (Cronert 
1906, 13) and the so-called Colotes, i. e. Colotes of Lampsacus, was a 
disciple of Epicurus who lived between 320 and 268 BC. It can be disputed 
whether the title of this book began with zepi tod Sti, 70 Sti or simply 6t1, 
but what is clear now is that the phrase mepi tod 6tt must have been 
perfectly acceptable at the time of Colotes. 

Returning now to the Thessalian inscription (2), we can infer from the 
above that if the intention was to keep the personal construction with a verb 
meaning ‘to report on’, in order to avoid the expression mepi tod + 
infinitive, which would alter the text of king Philip’s letter, the writer of the 
inscription may well have chosen to nominalize by means of the definite 
article the result clause with 6t1: 


(29) *1O OTL Kal T] METEPA MOAIG 61A TODG 
TLOAELOUG TPOGEDEITO TAEOVOV 
OiKNTOV 

(30) *TO KL KGL & AULEOVV MOAIC SIE TOG 


TLOAEMLOG MOTESEETO MAELOVODV TODV 
KOTOUKELOOVTODV 


This evidence shows that we could suggest a construction ap0c 10 6t1, 
given the interchangeability between mepi and mpdc;: 


(31) *évepaviCov avt® mpodc TO Sti Kai } 
NMETEPA TOAIs di TODS MOAELOUG 
TIPOGEDEITO TAEOVOV OIKNTOV 


(32) *EVEMAVIOOOEV AVTOD, MOT TO Ki Kai & 
GUMEODV TOAIG SE TOG TOAELOG 
TOTESEETO TAELOVODV TODV 
KOTOUKELOOVTODV 


The problem that needs to be addressed here is the likelihood of a sequence 
mpc TO Stt ‘in relation to’ in Greek. It is evident that such a sequence may 
not be suitable for texts written in ‘high’-register language, but is indeed a 
feature of quotations like ‘he was informed in relation to the fact that’. 
Hence, it is clear that in the Thessalian version of text (2), the author 
intended to maintain the same sentence structure as in the text of the letter 
in koine (1). 

The mp0c T0 6t1 sequence only appears in the 2.4 c. AD in literary texts, 
but not of high-level language, namely in technical prose, and more 
precisely in quotations. Thus, it can be found in the commentaries of the 
philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristole’s Metaphysics and 
Topics, but also in Origenes and later, in the 3" c. AD, in the Anonymous 
Seguerianus: 


(33) Alex. Aphr. Jn Metaph. 999a6, Kai 
TODTO EXIYEIPEI TPd¢ 16 St SEI TH 
EOYATA YEVN, TOVTEOTL TA &TOLA Eidn, 
LOALOV OpYas AEYELV TOV AVOTATO 
Kai KOLWVOTATOV YEVOV" 
And this applies to this, that it is 
necessary that the last genres, that is, 
the indivisible species, are called 
principles rather than the highest and 
universal genres 


(34) Origen. C. Cels. 7.68, Aid dé TO 
OVOTEPO TOAAG TEpi TOD Tnood piv 
eipNnLéva. od xpT) VOV TAAL AOYEiv 
mpoc¢ 10 6t1 HEV OdV adTOI 


OLEAEYYOVTAL CAMHS OD DEdv GAA’ 
ovdE SaiLova, GAAG vEKpOv GEBovTEs. 
Because we have before spoken a lot 
about Jesus, it is not necessary to 
dwell now in relation to that, indeed, 
they themselves clearly show that 
they do not worship a god, not even a 
demon, but a dead man. 


(35) Anonymus Seguerianus Ars rhetorica 
33.2, GAAG WOAAOV aKOAODI@S 
PITEOV, Kai TPOTOV mpd¢ tO 611 OI 
apyaior ovvétacav Adyouc, Ov ovdeic 
apo WWiaotoc: 
‘But we need to talk more and first in 
relation to the fact that the ancients 
composed speeches, none of which 
lacked a proemium.’ 


It is worth pointing out here that, although these texts are from the 2™4 and 
3rd ¢, AD, that is no obstacle preventing us from taking these texts into 
account in relation to the issue at hand: a sequence (construction) mpdc tO 
6tt would be perfectly acceptable even in the 2"4 and 34 c. BC, namely the 
time of texts (2) and (3) since Plato himself uses constructions in which the 
clause introduced by ét1 is substantivized by means of the article, as is also 
the case in (25) and (26) here. 

The overarching question is whether it is possible to explain the 
development of m0t tO ki to m6Kk1. I think that such an explanation is 
possible if we regard 6x1 as a remodeling of m0t TO Ki by means of 
analogy with 61é1, in which case, the article 16 would have been lost. In 
that case, the phrase mot 10 xt should have been remodeled into 16t «1 > 
mO«kt. In short, it is a case of grammaticalization of the phrase m6tKt > 
mo«k1, which could not be equivalent to 6ti, ditt (Thess. d1ék1) since its 
origin lay in a complement construction introduced by é6t1 (Thess. «t) and 
nominalized by mp0c 16, mpdc TO Sti (Thess. mot TO Ki). Obviously, this 
phrase could not really appear in literary texts since it belonged to the 
lower register or technical language. It eventually ended up 
grammaticalized, facilitated by the loss of the definite article by analogy to 
the conjunction 61611 (Thess. d1é«1): semantic-syntactic proximity played an 
obvious role here since both of them could function as complementizers to 


éugavica. The construction évepavicoosv / Evepavioce mOKK1 must have 
become generalized, with 20kk1 as a complement to the commanding finite 
verb éu@aviCw, and as an alternative to the phrase mepi tod + infinitive 
(also dependent on éuavitw), which is in fact a construction that appears 
in koine, mainly in inscriptions. 

If the above analysis is acceptable, it is then also easier to understand 
why the complement result clause introduced by 6tt in (1) is construed with 
a finite verbal form in the present, mpoodeita, whereas in (2) we find in the 
complement clause a finite verbal form in the imperfect, motedéeTo, 1. e. an 
imperfectum obliquum, and finally, in (3) a verb in the pluperfect, 
éEayypéuevoc cic; the last form is likely to be a parallel form to the 
imperfect in (2), a feature which may be interpreted as a Thessalian 
peculiarity.746 The use of the imperfectum obliquum in these constructions 
with z0«k1 could have been rather ‘mechanical’ in Thessalian; in fact, it 
also expanded to complement constructions with d1ék1, as is shown in text 
(3). In my opinion, that must have been so because, as I have already said, 
MOKKL Was not equivalent to and interchangeable with 611, in which case a 
verbal form in the present tense would be expected, as in king Philip’s 
letter in (1). We must rather be dealing here with a noun clause which had 
been nominalized by a prepositional phrase (with an article), i. e. mpdc 61. 
Consequently, the form of consecutio temporum that occurs in the so-called 
‘plain’ complement construction with 611 could not have taken place here 
since this complement clause has a much ‘looser’ relationship to the verbal 
core on which it depends, a fact which should after all explain the use of 
the imperfect. 
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VLesbian 


Margalit Finkelberg 
Lesbian and Mainland Greece 


1Introduction 


Since the 1950s, following the studies of Walter Porzig and Ernst Risch, 
Lesbian has become firmly oriented towards East Greek, more specifically, 
towards the Ionic of Asia Minor.747 Once tantamount to quintessential 
Aeolic, today Lesbian is routinely placed on the periphery of the Aecolic 
group of dialects, and its very identity as an Aeolic dialect is being 
questioned. However, the problem of the state in which Lesbian arrived in 
the north-eastern Aegean still remains open. 

Several lines of interpretation have crystallized over time. In Porzig’s 
view, on its arrival in the north-eastern Aegean, Lesbian was still 
indistinguishable from Thessalian: “Thus the differences between Asiatic 
Aeolic and Thessalian have on the whole been revealed as innovations 
which the emigrants accomplished under Ionic influence” (Porzig 1954, 
154; my translation);748 this view was later reinforced by José L. Garcia 
Ramon in an influential monograph.749 According to Risch, however, prior 
to becoming subject to Ionic influence in Asia Minor, Lesbian had been 
identical to early Aeolic: “Moreover, it [Lesbian] is a dialect that developed 
on Old Aeolic foundations under Ionic influence in the north-eastern 
Aegean” (Risch 1955, 71; my translation). Finally, in a recently published 
article Holt N. Parker argued that Lesbian developed independently in situ 
from an early form of Greek: “They [Thessalian and Lesbian] are best 
viewed as two relic areas of a relatively unaltered early Greek” (Parker 
2008, 460).750 

This is not to say that the older view on Lesbian has been abandoned 
altogether. According to this view, Lesbian had been shaped as an 
individual branch of Aeolic when still in mainland Greece, and it is through 
contact or affinity with mainland dialects, first and foremost Arcado- 
Cypriot, that its East Greek characteristics had been acquired. In the 
updated version of this theory, which became available after the 
decipherment of Linear B, the ancestor of Lesbian had acquired most of its 
East Greek characteristics through contact with Mycenaean.751 Thus, 


according to John Chadwick, Aeolic formed a “buffer” between West 
Greek and Mycenaean, combining dialect features of both: “On the other 
hand it [Aeolic] is weakly differentiated from both West Greek and 
Mycenaean, which suggests a transitional area, such as_ linguistic 
geography shows to be often found on the borders of two well-marked 
dialects” (Chadwick 1956, 48).752 On the basis of this interpretation, the 
number of East Greek features that Lesbian might have acquired under 
Ionic influence in Asia Minor would considerably decrease.753 

In this article, I intend to revisit the question of the provenance of 
Lesbian by assessing its relation to the mainland dialects, on the one hand, 
and the Ionic of Asia Minor, on the other. It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the position of Lesbian within the Aeolic group of dialects nor 
the status of this group as a whole. Suffice it to say that I agree with René 
Hodot in that “... the ancestors in the late 2n¢ millennium BCE of the 
peoples who are known in historical times as Thessalians, Boeotians and 
(Asiatic) Aeolians shared a number of linguistic peculiarities that the other 
Greek peoples did not possess, at least to the same extent. Such common 
features are signals of direct contacts ... but it is not crucial to conclude the 
existence of a genealogical linking between the three dialects” (Hodot 
2014a, 65).754 The issues of chronology are also beyond the scope of this 
discussion.755 

In what follows, the relevant evidence will be divided into three groups. 
I will first examine innovations, selections and retentions that Lesbian 
shares with mainland Greek to the exclusion of Ionic; I will proceed with 
examining the same categories of evidence pertaining to Lesbian, mainland 
Greek and Ionic; and I will conclude with the examination of innovations, 
selections and retentions shared by Lesbian and Ionic to the exclusion of 
mainland Greek. It is to be hoped that such progressive isolation of clusters 
of isoglosses in accordance with clearly defined criteria will make it 
possible to assess efficiently the position of Lesbian vis-a-vis the mainland 
dialects on the one hand, and the Ionic of Asia Minor on the other. 


1Dialect features shared by Lesbian and 
mainland Greek to the exclusion of lonic 


1.1Shared innovations 


With Thessalian 


(1) *4s > -ss (e. g. péoooc and the like)756 


(2) double liquids and nasals as reflex of 
* on etc. (e. g. osAdwa, etc.) 
(3) OT = OT&757 


With Thessalian and Boeotian 


(4) kve- > pe- instead of -te (e. g. née 
= TéVTE, etc.) 758 

(5) -eoot in dat. pl. of consonant stems759 

(6) active perfect participles in -v/- 
OVTOG 


With Thessalian and Mycenaean/Arcadian 


(7) Ov- = avd. 
(8) KE = 0760 
(9) athematic inflection of the verbs in - 


e- (also in Pamphylian)761 
With Thessalian, Boeotian and Mycenaean/Arcadian 
(10) or/ro \nstead of ar/ra 
(11) ned (Arc. m€) instead of LEta762 
With Thessalian, Boeotian and West Greek 


(12) *ts > -ss-/-tt- (tooo0c/tOTTOc and the 
like) in contrast to t600¢ and the like 


1.2Shared selections 


With Thessalian and Boeotian 
(13) ta = pia763 


1.3Shared retentions 


With Thessalian and Mycenaean/Arcadian 
(14) anv for &76 (also in Pamphylian) 


With Thessalian, Boeotian, and Mycenaean 
(15) patronymic adjectives in -jos764 


With Thessalian, Boeotian and West Greek 


(16) ai = ei (also in Pamphylian) 


With Thessalian, Boeotian, Mycenaean/Arcadian and West Greek 
(17) The original long q unchanged 


Thus, Lesbian shares with the mainland dialects, to the exclusion of Ionic, 
no less than twelve innovations, one selection from the repertoire of 
inherited features and four retentions. The assessment of individual 
isoglosses may vary, but the evidence is cumulative, and the emerging 
picture seems clear enough. It demonstrates unambiguously that the 
isoglosses in question could only become available in Lesbian as a result of 
contact or affinity with mainland dialects, first and foremost Thessalian. 
This renders untenable Parker’s hypothesis that Lesbian developed from an 
early form of Greek with no previous contact with mainland Greece. 
Furthermore, the fact that five out of twelve innovations on the list are 
shared by Lesbian and Mycenaean/Arcado-Cypriot (1.1.7—11; see also 
1.1.14-15) undercuts Risch’s hypothesis that upon its arrival into Asia 
Minor Lesbian was indistinguishable from an early form of Aeolic.765 

On the other hand, the evidence displayed thus far supports the 
hypothesis of Porzig and Garcia Ramon that before its arrival in the north- 
eastern Aegean Lesbian had been indistinguishable from Thessalian. Note 
indeed that Thessalian is the only dialect involved in each one of the dialect 
features that Lesbian shares with the mainland dialects. To put it into 
Robert Coleman’s words, “the high degree of reciprocality between 
Thessalian and Lesbian justifies the assumption that they shared in an 
earlier unity” (Coleman 1963, 119). The question however is whether this 
unity was still preserved at the time when the prospective Lesbians left 
Greece for Asia Minor. 


2Dialect features shared by Lesbian, mainland 
Greek and Ionic 


2.1Shared innovations 


With Thessalian, Mycenaean/Arcadian and Ionic 


(1) iepdc (ipoc) instead of iapdc766 
(2) “Apteutc instead of "Aptaptc (also 
Cretan and Pamphylian) 


(3) 6te/6ta, instead of 6ka767 


(4) oVai as nom. pl. of the article (also 
Cretan)768 


With Mycenaean/Arcadian and Ionic 

(5) -ot from -t1 

(6) the vocalism 9 in the verb ‘to wish’ 
(also Cretan and Pamphylian)769 


The only two mainland dialects that share dialect features, all of them 
innovations, with both Lesbian and Ionic are Thessalian and Mycenaean/ 
Arcadian. That four out of the six innovations shared by Lesbian with both 
mainland dialects and Ionic involve Thessalian is especially telling. Since 
these innovations could only be acquired when Lesbian was still in contact 
with Thessalian, they must have already been present in Lesbian when it 
arrived in the north-eastern Aegean. It is not possible, therefore, to ascribe 
them to Ionic influence in Asia Minor.770 

Moreover, the way in which the dialect features are distributed between 
Lesbian, Thessalian and Mycenaean/Arcadian renders ambiguous the status 
of the two innovations, -o1 from -ti and BoAAopot (2.1.5-6), shared by 
Lesbian, Arcadian and Ionic to the exclusion of Thessalian. Indeed, if 
Lesbian could share with Arcadian and Ionic the innovations tepdc, 
"Aptéic, Ots/6ta and oi/ai (2.1.1-4) when still in mainland Greece, there 
is no compelling reason to regard the two other innovations it shares with 
these dialects as acquired elsewhere — all the more so as Lesbian shares 
with Arcadian five additional innovations that do not involve Ionic (see 
1.1.7-11). That is to say, although the distribution of isoglosses between 
Lesbian, Thessalian and Arcadian/Mycenaean does not directly contradict 
the hypothesis of Porzig and Garcia Ramon, 1. e. that before its arrival in 
Asia Minor Lesbian had been indistinguishable from Thessalian, one 
should not discount the possibility that Lesbian had been separated from 
Thessalian even before its departure from mainland Greece. 


3Dialect features shared by Lesbian and lonic to 
the exclusion of mainland Greek 


3.1Shared innovations 
(1) The aorist in -o(c)a of the verbs in - 


Co 


(2) The preposition évc (sic)771 instead of 


év + acc. (also Doric, Pamphylian, 


Cretan) 
3.2Shared selections 
(3) -aiov-otot as dat. pl. in the qg- and o- 
stems (also Pamphylian, Cretan)772 
(4) mp0c instead of moti (also 


Pamphylian, Cretan)773 


With the only exception of the aorist in -o(o)a (3.1.1), the dialect features 
belonging to the category under review are shared by Lesbian, Ionic, 
Pamphylian, Cretan and, in one case (3.1.2), by Doric.774 However the 
participation of Doric in the dialect area enclosed by the innovation évc > 
sig may be interpreted,775 this is of little relevance as far as Lesbian is 
concerned. There is indeed little room for doubt that the aorist in -o(o)a, 
the prepositions sic and mpoc, and the dat. pl. in -otov-o1c1, all of them 
absent in the mainland dialects with which Lesbian had been in contact, 
could only enter this dialect through the mediation of the Ionic of Asia 
Minor. 


4Conclusions 


The evidence at our disposal does not allow us to determine unambiguously 
whether upon its arrival in the north-eastern Aegean Lesbian had already 
been separated from East Thessalian. As we saw, the answer to this 
question depends on whether it was before or after the migration that the 
assibilation and the vocalism o in the verb ‘to wish’ (above, 2.1.5—6) were 
acquired. One thing, however, seems to be sufficiently clear: in the last 
sixty years the extent of the influence exerted on Lesbian by the Ionic of 
Asia Minor has been grossly overrated.776 Asia Minor of the first 
millennium BC is far from being the only place where East Greek 
characteristics of Lesbian could be acquired. 

Lesbian started its history in mainland Greece of the late second 
millennium BC, where it was in contact with both East Greek, including 
Proto-Ionic, and West Greek (apparently through the mediation of 
Boeotian). Upon its arrival in the north-eastern Aegean, it was either 
indistinguishable from East Thessalian or slightly different from it. It still 
goes with Thessalian at the time of the first compensatory lengthening 
(above, 1.1.2), but becomes isolated from it, as well as from Ionic, at the 


time of the second compensatory lengthening: see e. g. Lesbian maioa as 
against Thessalian aGvoa and Ionic méoa or Lesbian toic (acc. pl. of the 
article) as against Thessalian t6c and Ionic tovc.777 This seems to indicate 
that the second compensatory lengthening coincided with the colonization 
of the north-eastern Aegean by speakers of Lesbian. At the time when the 
issue of contact with the neighboring Ionic became relevant, Lesbian had 
already acquired most of its East Greek characteristics. 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Lesbian dialect area 


Lesbian, in Space, Time, and its Uses 


To study how Lesbian fits in ‘the Linguistic Map of Central and Northern 
Greece in Antiquity’, one has to ask three questions: where precisely was 
the dialect in use? for how long? with what aims? 


1Lesbian in space 


This map shows the cities that have yielded dialectal inscriptions, 
graffiti, and/or monetary legends, of any period. The total number of these 
documents is less than six hundred; and no more than about one hundred 
are decrees, treaties and catalogs preceding the Roman period.778 

Three non-contiguous areas may be distinguished:779 (1) in the north, 
the island of Tenedos and the mainland cities of the Troad7s0 to the west of 
mount Ida; (2) the islands of Lesbos and Hecatonnesos (Nesos on the 
map);781 (3) in the south, on mainland Acolis,782 a short mountainous strip 
between the rivers Kaikos and Hermos. It is noteworthy that the coastal 
area to the west of mount Pindasos, from Adramyttium to Atarneus, is 
entirely deprived of dialectal material. In spite of small differences (see 
below), these three areas share the same linguistic features. But as Lesbos 
supplies the main part of the dialectal epigraphic corpus,783 and is also the 
homeland of Alcaeus and Sappho, namely the two great literary figures of 
the region, it is convenient to use the term Lesbian for the whole of this 
dialectal area.784 

Where did the people who spoke the Lesbian dialect come from? 
According to literary traditions, an ‘Aeolian migration’ took place in the 
late second millennium BC, setting off from Boeotia and the Peloponnese, 
and moving first to Lesbos and Aeolis, and from there on to the Troad in 
the 8th c. BC.7s5 Modern views generally agree with these ancient 
traditions. 

However, Brian Rose recently urged us to “separat(e) fact from fiction 
in the Aiolian migration” (2008, 399) by checking the ancient accounts and 
the present theories against the “relevant archaeological evidence” (ibid. 
401). According to his conclusions, (1) during the Late Bronze Age, there 
were political and commercial links between both sides of the Aegean, and 
“Aiolis/Ionia functioned as a peripheral region contested by forces 
associated with both the Hittites and the Aegean”; (2) “At no time during 
the 1st millennium [BC] do we have evidence for attacks, for the arrival of 
a new population group, or for any substantive change in ceramic 
production”; so, the fact is that “no one area played a dominant role in 
colonizing Aiolis, nor is such a widespread colonization supported by the 
material record” (2008, 420). In turn, the fiction is twofold: (1) in antiquity, 
“accounts of ancestry are tied to the systematic construction of regional 
identities, formulated over time and driven by political agendas” (2008, 
406), especially following the Persian wars (2008, 422); (2) nowadays, 
“with such a clear corpus of evidence arguing against an Aiolian migration, 
it strikes one as somewhat surprising that is has been so readily embraced 
in scholarship, but here too one needs to examine the political context”: in 


the second half of the 19th c., when archaeologists began to work in north- 
western Turkey, “stories of the west colonizing the east were easy to accept 
at face value” (ibid.). 

On a different scale, Jean-Paul Demoule, professor of European proto- 
history, carried out a similar inquiry (2014). Since the beginnings of 
comparative linguistics in the early 19th c., a corpus of hypotheses has 
circulated about the original location (Urheimat) of the Indo-Europeans, 
their supposed common civilization, their migrations, and the links between 
their various languages (the famous Tree Model). In 19 thematic chapters, 
which follow a chronological order, Demoule discloses the many 
prejudices that have all along nourished Indo-European studies ever since: 
for instance, biological anthropology and measuring of skulls; the various 
(and often dubious) implications of the term ‘indo-germanisch’; racist 
temptations (to our days). In short, more often than not, the search for the 
origins of the Indo-European language and the Indo-European people is 
biased by ideology. 

At the beginning of his book, Demoule challenges “twelve canonical 
theses” (2014, 14-16), with which he contrasts in the end of his study 
“twelve antitheses” (596-598). For instance, “Thesis 5. The original People 
(Urvolk) dwelled in an original home(land) (Urheimat), that is to say a 
circumscribed and defined region of Eurasia which can be located through 
linguistic paleontology and archaeology’’786 (15) ~ “Antithesis 5. The idea 
of a unique original Home where the original People dwelled is just one of 
the possible hypotheses explaining the links between languages” (597).787 
If there is no Urheimat for the Indo-Europeans, then there is no Urheimat 
for the Greeks either. And without an Urheimat, the Tree Model weakens: 
“The idea of an original Proto-Greek that would have (been) differentiated 
afterwards is just one of the hypotheses, for which there are good counter- 
arguments” (570).788 

Asked by Rose “to contribute a discussion of the linguistic situation” 
for the Aeolian migration, Holt Parker expresses a similar point of view: 
“Though a nucleus of people speaking a form of Greek presumably came to 
Lesbos from somewhere, at some time, the numbers need not have been 
large and the forms of language spread are more various than simply one 
population displacing another” (2008, 436).789 For him, “[iJn truth, we have 
no idea where the Greeks came from, or even if that is the proper question 
to ask” (438), and “we should be thinking not about the coming of Greeks, 
but of Greek” (439).790 Examining successively ‘Aiolic within the Greek 
Dialects’ (444-450), ‘Divisions within Aiolic: The First Compensatory 
Lengthening’ (450-455), ‘The Position of Boiotian’ (455), and ‘Other 


Claimed Subgroupings of Aiolic’ (455-459), Parker concludes:791 


Thessalians, Boiotians, and Aiolians proper (i. e., the inhabitants of Lesbos and 
the adjacent part of Asia Minor) were not part of an Aiolic tribe or dialect; they 
were simply various peoples who were seen to be neither Dorians nor Ionians. 
In the absence of any archaeological or linguistic evidence for such a group, we 
are better off avoiding the term “Aiolic” altogether (2008, 460).792 


We will not deal here with Parker’s treatment of the different ‘isoglosses’ 
which are generally considered to link together the ‘Aeolic dialects’: many 
papers on different topics of ancient Greek dialectology presented at the 
Conference in Thessaloniki (2015) showed a lack of agreement between 
dialectologists about what can be labeled as an archaism, a shared vs. 
exclusive innovation, an isogloss, and so on. From the evidence we have at 
our disposal, it is not possible to draw up a complete picture of the Lesbian 
dialect. Let us consider a set of features that appear throughout the relevant 
documentation: without perhaps being exclusive, they constitute a 
somewhat structured whole, characteristic of the Lesbian dialect, and 
regardless of any external links or influences.793 


Phonology: 

i. Vocalism: 

—/a:/ is preserved, and a + o contract to /a:/; no opposition in aperture for 
the middle vowels /e/ and /o/. 

—The sequence of a diphthong ai + vowel is from early on reduced to a; 
however, new diphthongs developed from -*Vns(-) > -Vis(-). 

ii. Consonantism: 

—The initial aspiration disappeared (psilosis) from the first inscriptions 
already (74 c. BC). 

—*fi is assibilated to 01.794 

—Development of geminates: phonetic by assimilation, and also expressive 
in anthroponymy. 


Morphology: 

—Plural datives -ou: in the o- and G-stems, the -o1o1 and -o101 endings are 
opposed to the accusative endings -otc and -ac;795 in all the athematic 
stems, -o1 spreads by analogy. 

—In the verbal system, rhythmic constraints explain the distribution of the 
two endings of the active infinitive, i. e. -wevo1i and -v (monosyllabic 
stem with a short vowel ~ other stems), and of the two variants of the 
suffix, namely -oo-~ -o- in the future and the sigmatic aorist (stem with 


a short vowel ~ stem with a long vowel). 

—A probable thematic inflection developed for the verba vocalia, by means 
of analogical extension of the same long vowel (a, n, @) through each 
respective paradigm, and a contrastive -j1 ending in the 1sg.796 


Syntax: 

—A neuter plural subject takes a verb in the plural too. 

—It is not necessary here to refer back to patronymic adjectives (they are not 
of general use in the dialect: note that they are absent in Aeolis);797 
suffice it to say that in Lesbian they are truly patronymic, being limited 
to expressing filiation,79s whereas elsewhere they can express other 
relations too between a person and somebody (or something) else.799 
Hence, these had better be called personal adjectives.soo The limitation 
to a strict patronymic function in Lesbian may be considered as an 
innovation. 


2Lesbian in time 


The three geographical areas differ in terms of their linguistic history. 
Dialectal documentation is the most abundant in Lesbos, beginning by the 
end of 7h c. BC and lasting till the 4 c. AD. The first evidence is the 
poetry of Alcaeus and Sappho; the blooming of such learned poetryso1 
requires a cultural development of a high level in society. Dedications on 
pottery by Mytilenians in the Hellenion of Naucratis, during the 6'" c. BC, 
make up a second set of evidence: about fifteen scraps of limited linguistic 
interest but a valuable and rare testimony to a non-negligible presence of 
Lesbian-speaking population outside their own region proper.s02 

On the island itself, the first epigraphic testimonies date to ca. 426 BC 
with the monetary treaty between Mytilene and its Ionian neighbor 
Phocaea. From that point onwards, the inscriptions of Mytilene continue to 
be the most numerous and informative for the study of the local dialect. 
Mistakes in orthography or grammar and the use of koine for various texts 
show that the dialect went out of use (in written and probably also oral 
form) during the 2™4 c. BC eventually. But an artificial revival of its use 
may be observed from around the end of the Roman republican period 
onwards (see below). 

Only two other cities on Lesbosso3 provide dialectal inscriptions: in 
Methymna,s04 the dialect went out of use during the 2™ c. BC, i. e. 
probably a little earlier than in Mytilene; in Eresos, no more decrees or 


official catalogs occur after ca. 200 BC,sos but there are 13 dedications to 
Roman officials and emperors from the 1st c. BC to the 34 c. AD. 

In the Troad, as the map above shows, the cities providing dialectal 
inscriptions are not numerous; by contrast, they are scattered, and 
practically the river Scamandros marks their northern limit.soe In fact, 
Lesbian-speaking peopleso7 did not succeed in settling there on a long-term 
basis. Sigeion was lost by the end of the 7 c. BC (Parker 2008, 418); from 
Troy, we have only two graffiti (6th and 5th c. BC); from Alexandria, a 
Hellenistic foundation, only two epitaphs (late 34 c. BC); in Skepsis, 
monetary legends shift from XKA(PION) to Ionic XKH(PION) as early as 
the 5th c. BC, giving up one of the most representative and most persistent 
features of the Lesbian dialect: the preservation of inherited /a:/. In total, 
less than 20 dialectal documents come from Tenedos and the Troad, except 
for Assos of course. 

A colony of Methymna on the south shore opposite Lesbos, Assos does 
provide a dialectal epigraphic corpus, from the 6th to the 224 c. BC, with 
four public documents and twenty-three epitaphs. A 4th c. BC catalog of 
public measuring instruments (JK 4, 3) displays the 3pl. soi next to the 
neuter subject tT oxevea. Several names in the epitaphs present a geminate: 
‘Owvidac, Acivva, Moppmttoc, Ausvwdpevoc and Anowdpev(oc), PiAucKa, 
a feature frequent at Methymna too. 

As for Aeolis, Smyrne, which is said to have been originally an Aeolic 
place, became Ionic since an early date, and no epigraphic testimony has 
survived from that early Aeolic phase. Pergamon did not produce any 
epigraphic material before the Hellenistic times, when it became the 
headquarters of the Attalid kingdom; koine was by then, of course, the 
actual language for epigraphic use, as is also the case for its port Elaia.sos 

From Larissa, we have a small set of dedications inscribed on pieces of 
amphorae, which are precious because of their early date (7th — 6th c. BC); 
these are among the most ancient Lesbian texts. One of them (/K 5, 101 d) 
exhibits the dative Ta[8]avanan ‘for Athena’, where H is used to signify an 
avatar of /e/,s09 an early testimony of the psilosis which is general in both 
Lesbian and East Ionian; note that at a later time, in the acronymic notation 
of numbers, ‘100’ is abbreviated not as H (efa), as in Attic, but as epsilon 
(E(Katov)). 

A few dialectal texts form the corpus of Aigai, a small city set up on the 
mountain, contain a number of peculiarities, such as [6]Koooov ‘as much 
as’,810 (ta EyKAjpata dooa) gov ‘(the charges that) were’s11 and waqoupa 
‘decree’.s12 Twenty-five years ago I explained them in terms of the 
geographical position of the city, which facilitated both an Aeolic 


conservatism and the influence by Ionic (Hodot 1990, 40). Recently, the 
corpus of Aigai was enriched with a long stoichedon decree, dated to 281 
BC;3813 it is written in koine Greek and one reads év tt mpvtaveiat ‘in the 
town hall’ (1. 27), i. e. the correct koine form; but the dialectal form for the 
stem TO pév mpotaveiov ‘the town hall’ is found elsewhere (1. 52). In other 
words, the writer shows competence in koine, but he does not yet have a 
full command of it. 

Kyme was always the main city of Aeolis, and has provided most of the 
dialectal texts, from the end of the 4th c. BC onwards.s14 In contrast to 
Lesbos, there are two dialectal features that do not appear in Kyme: the 
name of the eponymous magistrate is not mpdtavic, but mpbtavic;si5 the 
genitive is used exclusively for naming a man’s (or woman’s) father, i. e. 
instead of the patronymic adjective. In the decrees of the 34 and 24 c. BC, 
phrases relating to the privileges awarded to the proxenoi are directly taken 
from koine: eiomAovv Kai éxxAovv ‘import and export by sea’, dGovAi Kai 
gozovot ‘inviolably and without formal treaty’. 

To sum up sections | and 2, nothing about the actual status of Lesbian 
in the second millennium BC can be asserted with confidence, except that 
the people who spoke it in later times were in all likelihood not 
autochthonous to Asia Minor: wherever they may have come from, they 
were certainly in prolonged contact with other groups of Greeks, and 
shared with them similar manners of speaking, some features of which 
were preserved by them afterwards as well. Parker (2008, 459) proposed 
that it might be better to arrange the Greek dialects 


. In a line corresponding roughly to their geographic position in historical 
times: 
Thessalian | Boiotian | Doric | South Greek | Lesbian 
In this arrangement, the two most conservative dialects appear not as related 
dialects but rather as relic areas in the far northwest and the far northeast. 


One can disagree with this presentation, but as far as I am concerned, I 
approve of the following statement: “However, no arrangement can be used 
with any confidence to reconstruct prehistoric dialect geography”. 

In the first millenntum BC, when we do have evidence at our disposal, 
the areas where Lesbian is in use are whittled away by Ionian both in the 
north and in the south. In the east too, other neighbors limited its 
expansion: Lydians, for instance, and probably other less well-known 
Asianic peoples as well.sis But the role played by the Greek koine is far 
more important for the linguistic history of Lesbian. 


3The uses of Lesbian 


"Hv ypdovoc Hvika TOvde copatatov EAAdc EkreiCev 
iatpOu Paidap zaida Aapacowydpa 

Oi na[tpic fv Té]vedoc, mpdyovor 5’ 6vopactoi an’ [apy]iic 
éxyovor Atpetdav EAAGS0c &yeLOvev.s17 


There was a time when Greece praised this <man> as the most clever | of 
physicians, Phaidas son of Damassagoras, | whose homeland was Tenedos and 
ancestors were famous from the first, | <being> lineage of the Atreidai, 
commanders of Greece. 


This is a funerary epigram engraved on a tomb in Cyprus in the 4th c. BC. 
The late Phaidas was proud both of his reputation in the Greek world as a 
physician and of his ancestry, established long before in Tenedos:s1s the 
two distichs of his epitaph are an intertwining of the dialect of his island (in 
pentameters)s19 with the common poetical language (in hexameters).820 A 
similar language play appears in the poems of Alcaeus and Sappho: it is 
about a form of the Lesbian dialect which also contains Homerisms, 
artificial forms, hapax legomena, and so on. In other words, it is a seriously 
temperate vernacular, which by the end of the 7‘ c. BC had already seen its 
linguistic substance subjected to the ends of its users. In the Mytilenean 
Decree on Concord (SEG 36, 750), engraved in ca. 326 BC in strict 
stoichedon style one notes the following: iota is regularly written as part of 
(the spelling of the) final diphthongs -a, -n1, -@1, except for the very end of 
1. 11: 61 6Gp@ ‘to the people’, 1. 13: td BOAAG ‘to the Counsel’, and 1. 15: 
subjunctive dnv0dvn ‘(if he) is sentenced to death’;s21 the missing iotas 
were not carried over to the next line respectively. So, obviously: (1) all 
three diphthongs were already reduced to a long vowel, (2) nevertheless, 
the final -t was maintained in the sense of an orthographic norm, (3) the 
users of the dialect applied to it a somewhat idealized picture, but (4) the 
engraver felt he was entitled to break the norm in order not to disturb the 
layout of the inscription. 

This engraver in Mytilene mastered perfectly his native language as it 
had evolved, and he was fully aware of what he was doing when he wrote 
TOL OGUO, TOL BOAAG, and amv0Gvy. By the same time, in Eresos, the 
engraver of JG XII 2, 526 wrote the dialectally correct aorist infinitive form 
Kpivvat ‘to judge’ in b 14 and d 14, but misspelled it as kptvat, which is the 
form of the koine, in a 15 and d 11. On the same stone there are engraved 
three dialectal decrees issued by the city of Eresos, and two royal letters, 
one from Philip, the other from Antigonos, naturally all written in koine: a 


possible excuse for the engraver to be somewhat confused. In the 4th c. BC 
too, there was also a fragmentary inscription written in koine UG XII 2, 10, 
Mytilene): it is a set of conditions about the construction of a portico. The 
idiom of the inscription was chosen according to the provenance of the 
addressees, who could not be Mytileneans alone of course. 

Taking an interest only in dialectal inscriptions and forms is therefore 
by no means a sufficient step towards having a fair appreciation of the 
place of the dialect on the linguistic map. In Myrhina, a town famous for its 
terracotta, 90 figurines bear the signatures of 22 different makers: only one 
of them is dialectal, though, i. e. AipiAw (against 21 times Apidov).s22 A 
utilitarian use of koine for those trademarks is obvious. As koine became 
the usual form of writing,s23 a new role appeared for the Lesbian dialect: a 
decorative one, which can be illustrated by many examples, from as early 
as the 2nd c. BC in Kyme,s24 and later, in the imperial period, in Kyme 
again, in Eresos, in Mytilene, and especially in Thermi, a water-cure place 
to the north of Mytilene. In that place, during the 2™4 and 34 c. AD, the 
writers of texts on sixteen bases in honor of benefactors did their best to 
use the dialect which they manifestly no longer spoke nor mastered 
unfortunately.825 


4Conclusion 


In order to characterize a dialect during the first millennium BC, prehistoric 
affinities are less important than contemporaneous connections. In the case 
of Lesbian, the length of time for the relevant dialectal evidence at our 
disposal today can be confined to only two or three centuries at most: 
genuine dialectal inscriptions are confined almost exclusively to the 4' and 
3d c¢. BC. Before this time, there are only a few scraps, while the poems of 
the two famous lyric poets of Lesbos are too specific to fit into the system 
of the dialect as a whole. In later times, when and if used at all, the ‘dialect’ 
was no more than a set of would-be traditional features superimposed on 
texts written in koine: such evidence may have some value in the context of 
studying the communicative functions26 which the authors of those texts 
still conceded to their ancestral dialect, but it has no or little value for 
linguistic analysis.827 

With such meager evidence at hand, one must be careful when 
describing Lesbian, and ought to refrain from claiming to be able to give a 
complete picture of the dialect through extrapolation from the same 
insufficient evidence. It is not possible either to make up for this shortfall 


by means of prehistoric dialect reconstruction or through any comparison 
with remote dialects. In other words, we may say that as far as Lesbian is 
concerned, one can hardly describe anything else beyond its 
disappearance.828 
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CHDXSE FMovaseNAMoOTSDOIS 
A OMARETHSEM RKEPAIMIHS 


“iam hes 


ra eons Fig. 1: Inscription 
from Thasos ce 500 BO) i in which a variant of the omega is used for /o/ 


and /o:/. M. Launey (1934), p. 175 (= /G XII Suppl., 412). 


Fig. 
2: Inscription from Galepsus (ca. 500 BC) in which a variant of the omega ie 
used for /o/ and /o:/. SEG 43, 400 (Museum of Kavala; Photo by Maria 
Luisa del Barrio Vega). 


‘ati “a 


: —- 
sacra Sram Thasos (ca. oor? BC). C. Rolley, BCH 89 (1965), ), aa, + fig. 


5 SEG 59, 957). Fig. 4: ‘Agamemnon 
elief’ from Samothrace (560-550 BC). W. Froehner, Les inscriptions 


grecques du Musée du Louvre, les textes inédits, Paris, 1933, no. 69 (MA 


697 = IG XII 8, 226). ae Fig. 5: Small ae ment of 
inscription found in Samothrace (end of the 6th century BC). N. M. Dimitrova 


& K. Clinton, Hesperia 72 (2003), 236, fig. 1 (drawing N. Dimitrova). 


ze = ‘eal! 
r , : ap gS iad Sa. no.1 Fig. 6: 
Fraaiientary decree from pamathte (mid. ‘Ath, BC). P. M. BIaSeh 


Samothrace 2.1., Pl. |, fig. 1. 
Fig. 7: Non- Greek? inscription fom Samothrace (first half of 4th c. BC). P. 


M. Fraser, Samothrace 2.1., Pl. XXV, fig. 64. 


Fig. 8: Non- 
Greek? inscription from Samothrace 
(end of 6th c. BC.-early 5th c. BC). K. Lehmann, Samothrace 2.2., Pl. |, fig. 1. 


The lonic of North Aegean (from the River 
Strymon to the River Hebrus)s29 


1Greek colonies in N. Aegean 


It is well known that most Greek colonies in the Black Sea and Propontis 
were founded by Greeks from Miletus. In north Aegean, Ionian colonists 
were also in control of almost the whole area, although — barring some 
exceptions — the main leaders were insular Ionians. As was also the case in 
the Black Sea and the Propontis, the Greeks in the north of the Aegean had 
to face the hostility of the indigenous population (a good example is 
Abdera, cf. 5), who the Greeks tended to refer to as ‘Thracians’. 

In this paper, I will focus on the Ionic colonies on the Thracian coast of 
the Aegean, from the river Strymon to the river Hebros, as well as on the 
islands of Thasos and Samothrace.s30 The Ionian metropoleis that founded 
colonies in this area were Paros (Thasos), Samos (Samothrace), Chios 
(Maroneia), Clazomenae and Teos (Abdera). In turn, Thasos and 
Samothrace founded various settlements along the Thracian coastline, 
probably with the help of the colonists of the respective metropoleis. As a 
result, two dialectal varieties arose in this area: Cycladic Ionic (Paros) and 
the Ionic of Asia Minor (Samos, Chios, Clazomenae and Teos).831 At the 
same time, we must take into consideration the possible influence of 
different dialectal varieties spoken in neighboring colonies, such as the 
Aeolic of Aivoc (founded by Lesbos, Kyme and Alopeconnesos on the east 
bank of the river Hebros) and the peninsula of Abydos; or the Attic of 
Imbros and Lemnos, although the influence which the latter dialect had in 
the broader area is mainly the result of the fact that the Ionic colonies of the 


north Aegean were taken under the wing of Athens at a very early date, i. e. 
just after the Medic Wars.s32 

The inscriptions from the Greek colonies of the Thracian coast from the 
river Nestos to the river Hebros have been published in I. Thrac.Aeg.;833 
thus, the epigraphic data are easily accessible nowadays. In the 
‘Introduction’, the editors discuss the history, topography, cults, 
institutions, society, economy, coinage, and culture of the region. Due to 
their geographical location, the inscriptions of most Thasian settlements 
(Galepsos, Oisyme, Neapolis, Berge) are not included in this corpus, and 
hence we have to rely mainly on reference works, such as SEG or BE. For 
the corpora of inscriptions from Samothrace and Thasos, see the respective 
sections of this paper. 

With the exception of the wealth of documentation from Thasos, the 
scarcity of epigraphic material from the other Ionic colonies studied in this 
paper, alongside the fact that it is relatively late, practically means that is 
not possible for us today to have a comprehensive view of the respective 
dialects. Apart from certain features that are hard to explain (psilotic forms 
from Thasos, for example), the data we have from these colonies generally 
show that, as we would normally expect, the original linguistic varieties are 
based on the dialects of their respective metropoleis: (i) the Ionic of the 
Cyclades (Paros) in the case of Thasos and the Thasian peraea (i. e. the 
Thracian coastline opposite Thasos along which Thracian settlements were 
established), and (ii) East Ionic in the case of Samothrace, Abdera and 
Maroneia, although these colonies were subjected to the influence of both 
Attic and the koine from an early date. 


2Thasos 


2.1 Thasos, a Parian colony 


Thasos was founded by Paross34 in around 650 BC. Its oixiotjs was 
Telesikles, father of the poet Archilochus.s35 As was also the case with 
some other episodes of the Greek colonization, the subsequent relationship 
between the metropolis and its colony was very close. It is even likely that 
the Thasian settlements along the Thracian coastline were the result of a 
joint venture by Thasians and Parians, as is evident in the funerary epigram 
for Tokes, written in the Parian alphabet:s36 


Mvijw’ apettic E0eoav Mdpio1 Toxew h[d]vexev HBnv 


[Ht]évoc avo’ épatic OAEo<e> BapvapEevosc 
‘The Parians have erected this monument in memory of the strength of Tokes. 
He lost his youth fighting for kind Eion’. 


According to Archilochus, the colonists of Thasos faced strong resistance 
from the Thracians. Some scholars are of the opinion, however, that the 
Parian colony was established peacefully, at least in its second phase, with 
mixed marriages taking place between Greek colonists and Thracian 
women, as the frequency of Thracian names in classical Thasian 
onomastics would suggest (cf. Pouilloux, Recherches I, 16-17). The use of 
Thracian names by the Thasian aristocracy is documented in the lists of 
archons and theoroi from the 6, 5th and 4th c. BC, in which Thracian 
names alternate with Greek names:s37 this practice must reflect the 
existence of ancient ties between Greek colonists and important Thracian 
families. It is particularly worth mentioning here the name Toxye, also 
quoted above,s3s which demonstrates the Thracian origin of a warrior who 
died in combat. With the passage of time, Thracian elements became even 
more common, as Thasian onomastics from the Imperial period shows.839 


2.2Inscriptions and amphora stamps 


Unlike the scarcity of evidence from other Ionic settlements in the north 
Aegean, numerous inscriptions have reached us from Thasos. Some of 
these date back to the 7‘ and 6th c. BC and have many dialectal features 
that allow us to locate with confidence the characteristics of the island’s 
dialect. The main corpora of inscriptions from Thasos are JG XII 8 and JG 
XII Suppl., as well as Recherches 1 and Recherches II (see ‘References’), 
although these last two volumes are not, strictly speaking, corpora (in a 
conventional sense). 

To the numerous inscriptions from Thasos we should add the thousands 
of Thasian amphora stamps that have been found in different areas of the 
Greek territory.s40 In addition to the interest they present for the study of 
the economy and the trade relations of the island, the stamps also provide 
important information on the language of Thasos, especially when it comes 
to its onomastics.s41 Although there are differences depending on the 
period, Thasian stamps usually include the ethnic name (in different forms: 
Oaciwv, Odotoc, Odorov) and one or two anthroponyms: the name of its 
potter and that of the eponymous magistrate (different from the eponymous 
magistrate of the city). Given the common space restrictions for a 
collective volume paper like this one, I will refrain from providing an 


exhaustive linguistic analysis of all the anthroponyms documented on 
amphora stamps from Thasos; hence, I will limit myself to referring to just 
a few anthroponyms of particular interest (see 7). But in addition to 
providing information on names, amphora stamps may also offer various 
pieces of phonetic and morphological information, some of which are not 
even documented, or hardly so at least, in Thasian inscriptions (cf. e. g. 
TA@Kov, instead of PAavdKov). 


2.3The Parian-Thasian alphabet 


As one may have expected, Thasos inherited its alphabet from Paros, i. e. 
its metropolis. In fact, Thasian inscriptions dating to the times before the 
adoption of the Ionic alphabet show an alphabet that is characteristic of 
Paros thanks to some distinctive signs, in particular the semi-circular beta 
and the two signs used for the different o vowel varieties; note, though, that 
the signs here have the opposite values to those they actually had in the 
Ionic alphabet: <Q> stands for /o/ and /o:/, and <O> for /9:/.842 


In some inscriptions from Thasos, a variant of the omega is used for /o/ and 
/o:/, 1. e. a completely closed circle with two oblique strokes at the base.s43 
This variant is used in JG XII Suppl., 412 (ca. 500 BC)s44 (see Fig. 1), JG 
XII Suppl., 420a (5 c. BC)s4s and JG XII Addenda, pp. x, 683 (6t c. 
BC).846 The last inscription is the epitaph of Akeratos, son of Phrasierides, 
i. e. the same individual who makes the dedication in /G XII Suppl., 412. 
The text poses a small problem since the final vowel of the patronym, to 
®[paoc]inp i560, also appears as an omega with oblique strokes. This could 
be either a mason’s error or a very early example of -ov for the gen. sg. 
ending of a masc. d-stem, instead of the expected Ionic ending for this 
period, namely -¢.847 

This variant of the omega is also documented in Paros, which confirms 
that it was already part of the alphabet that Thasos inherited from its 
metropolis. In fact, we find this letter in a metrical dedication from Paros in 
around 600-550 BC (according to the ed. pr.; 550 to 525 BC according to 
Jeffery): Taig ho Xoevod6xG ToAvapyntos w’ avéOnke. KAEvic Exoinoev 
(see fig. 2).848 To the examples taken from Paros and Thasos we should add 
some inscriptions from Galepsus (see infra 3 and Fig. 2 below), and 
perhaps another one from Abdera (I. Thrac.Aeg., E30, mid-64 c. BC; see 
infra 5). 

Finally, the confusion between the values of <H> and <E>, documented 
in some islands of the Cyclades,s49 also occurs in Thasos, although it is not 


common. In JG XII 8, 395,850 written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet,ss51 
<H> and <E> are sometimes used with the opposite phonetic values to 
those of the Ionic alphabet: [O]PALYKAHQ2 and [MJETEP (but TQAE 
and ENQHEZE). For EMTQHEZE in this inscription and for IHPON in JG 
XII 8, 360 (end of 5th c. BC), see infra 2.4.1.1. Finally, unlike what 
happens in some islands of the Cyclades, Thasian inscriptions seem to offer 
no examples of the use of <H> or <E> in a manner that would allow people 
to differentiate graphically the phonetic result of the raising of an original / 
a:/ (/e:/) from an inherited /:/. 


2.4The Dialect of Thasos 


Generally speaking, the dialectal features documented in Thasian 
inscriptions are characteristic of the Ionic dialect as spoken in the Cyclades, 
and are in line with what we know of the language of its metropolis, Paros. 
The most difficult linguistic issue one has to address, though, is the 
presence of psilotic forms in Thasian inscriptions. 


2.4.1Psilosis? 


2.4.1.1 Thasian data 

Unlike the Ionic of Asia Minor, the dialect spoken in the Cyclades 
maintained initial aspiration, as some archaic inscriptions show. In Paros, 
the retention of initial aspiration is well documented in inscriptions written 
in the Parian alphabet: hw (= 6) (Kontoleon 1970, 58-59, ca. 600-550 BC); 
hapov, ho (= épwv, 6) (SEG 51, 1071, late 64 c. BC); h[6]vexev (SEG 27, 
249, final quarter of 68 — early 5th c. BC); hapvumbvaw (= 6 “EpvavAov, SEG 
48, 1136, Archaic period), etc. Hence, it would obviously make sense to 
assume that the dialect spoken in Thasos also preserved the initial 
aspiration. However, the Thasian inscriptions provide us with evidence 
against this assumption, i. e. the dialect of the island was in fact psilotic 
from as early as the Archaic period. 

a) First, and to the best of my knowledge, there are no examples in the 
archaic inscriptions of Thasos of the use of <H> for initial aspiration, 
whilst there are examples of forms whose etymological aspiration is not 
signaled by means of an <H>: wt = oi; SEG 14, 565, end of 7 c. BC); 
eotaow (= éotdow; JG XII 8, 356, end of 6 c. BC); HpakaAsi, wc, evexev 
(= ‘HpaxAsi, 6c, Evexev; IG XII Suppl., 412, ca. 500 BC); Hpal[Kaéoc], 
wdaic (= odoic; JG XII Suppl., 420, 5 c. BC); @ Tl, @pKasc, EKtHy, 
exa[otov], etepnv (= 6 t1, SpKoc, Extnv, Exalotov], Etépnv; SEG 18, 347, 


480-460 BC = Recherches I, no. 7; for katémep in the same inscription, see 
infra 2.4.1.1.c); eyoaxwoil exonkovta (= éCakdowl, é6yKkovta; BCH 88 
(1964), 267-287, 475-450 BC); adv, exat@v, EKAOTOV, 1pa, etc. (= dddv, 
EkaTOv, Exaotov, ipo; SEG 42, 785 = Duchéne 1992, ca. 470-460 BC; for 
ém’ Ov, THuvov and Kat’ &kaotov in the same inscription, see infra 
2.4.1.1.c); Eppinmmc (= “Eppinmoc; SEG 18, 353, ca. 450 BC = Recherches 
I, no. 13); Exatns (= ‘Exatns JG XII 8, 359, ca. 450 BC). These examples 
of the omission of <H>, however, do not prove anything since they are 
found in inscriptions in which the /:/ vowel is already depicted by means 
of an <H> rather than an <E> letter; in other words, the situation is like that 
of clearly non-psilotic dialects once they had adopted the Ionic alphabet.s52 

b) The forms quoted in 2.3., ETTQHEZEss3 and IHPONss54, have been 
explained in various ways. According to Bechtel (lon. Inschr., n. 70), 
THPON is a mason’s error and should be HIPON (= ipov) instead. Cauersss 
and Jeffery (LSAG?2, 301), on the other hand, believe that it is another case 
of confusion between the values of the <E> and <H> letters (cf. supra 2.3). 
According to Pouilloux (Recherches I, 449), it is an example of the old 
form thpdv (< *isron): the dialect of Thasos avoided initial aspiration — 
Pouilloux believes that psilosis is characteristic of Thasian, cf. infra — and 
because of this, unlike what happened in other Greek dialects, the 
aspiration in thpov did not move to initial position. However, in my 
opinion, both forms, IHPON and ENTQHEZE, could be the consequence of 
a change of phonetic value for <HE-> and the ‘abbreviated writing’ <H-> 
(= he).856 Both <HE-> and <H->, which initially had the value /he/,s57 
following the establishment of psilosis in Thasos could have taken on the 
value /e/ — in that case, they would have been pronounced like that by 
psilotic speakers even when these were faced with prepsilotic inscriptions; 
thus, <HE->, <H-> and <E> became interchangeable. 

c) Of even greater importance are some examples of elision and crasis 
without initial aspiration: é2’ ov, Té6pv0v (4x) and Kat’ exaot@v (2x) (= é7’ 
Ov, TOLvOD and Kat’ Exaotov);858 KaTAMEp (2x);859 THTEPOV (= TOUTEPOV < 
TO Etepov);so0 &x’ Hi (ém’ <d>1?).861 


2.4.1.2Iinterpretation of Thasian psilotic forms 

The forms quoted in 2.4.1.1.c have been explained in different ways. Knitl 
(1938, § 25, p. 55) attributes the psilotic forms documented in both the 
Cyclades and their colonies (including xatémep from Thasos) to the 
influence of East Ionic. According to the author (ibid., n. 328), katanep 
could also be due to some influence from the non-elided form of the 
preposition cata. Thumb & Scherer (1959, 265-266) interpret psilotic 


forms with elision and crasis in East Ionic in a similar way.s62 Could all 
psilotic forms found in Thasos have the same explanation? In this sense: 
éx’ dv and éx’ 1 would be due to influence from éni; td&pvov and 
tovtepov due to influence from 16, and kat’ ékaotov the result of influence 
from Kata, as in KaTamEp. 

Pouilloux (Recherches I, 449), on the other hand, considers psilosis to 
be a feature of Thasos, underpinning his argument with xatdmep in 
particular. According to the author, later forms with initial aspiration (cf. 
xa8damep) could be due to the fact that “ce caractére ionien (psilosis) 
disparait l’un des premiers”. 

There are two important facts to note here, which are related to the 
forms mentioned in 2.4.1.1.c.: 

a) All forms in question are found in legal and legislative inscriptions 
and, in some cases (e. g. Katémep), they appear in very specialized 
formulas. Interestingly, katdaep is also documented in other non-psilotic 
dialects — in Arcadian in particular — and is frequently found in legal and 
legislative inscriptions too, as is also the case in Thasos.s863 Is this a mere 
coincidence or are we dealing with the specialized (and fossilized)s64 use of 
certain psilotic forms within a particular lexical sphere, even in dialects that 
maintained aspiration? If this were the case, they would have to originate 
then from a psilotic dialect. 

b) Two of the inscriptions in which these Thasian forms without 
aspiration appear, SEG 18, 347 and SEG 59, 957, provide us with some 
other forms that are worth mentioning as well. In SEG 18, 347 there is a 
thematic dat. pl. tpiKooto1ow instead of the expected -o1c (cf. 2.4.2).865 
Could both features (psilosis and dat. -o101) be the result of influence from 
East Ionic or Lesbian? In SEG 59, 957, there are two other unexpected 
forms besides tatepmv: yovakec and Aaly|yavm@iow (= Aayyévotow). 
Rolley (ed. pr.)s6s was of the opinion that both the absence of <I> in 
yovakec and the superfluous <I> in Aa[y]yavotow were due to a ‘mason’s 
error’ (Fig. 3). 

R. Arenago7 interprets Aa[y]yavoiow as an Aecolic 3pl. pres. ind., whilst 
yovakes would be another example of the “volkssprachlichen Variante 
yovak-, die in Randgebieten der griechischen Welt wiederkehrt”.s6s If 
ayyéavototv is not due to a mistake by the mason, how could this Lesbism 
have reached Thasos? Could it have come from the nearest Aecolic- 
speaking areas (e. g. Ainos, Lesbos, etc.)? In my opinion, all these forms 
can be explained in one certain way: in his reference to the founding of 
Thasos, Graham (1982, 116) quotes a fragment from Archilochus in which 
the author complains that “the misery of all Greece had congregated in 


Thasos”.s69 According to Graham, this fragment “seems to imply that the 
Parians had not restricted participation in the colony to their own citizens, 
but had invited settlers very widely”.s70 Could it be the case that amongst 
those ‘invited’ colonists there were also Greeks from northern Ionia who 
were responsible for the Aeolisms found in Thasos? The presence of 
Aeolisms in some cities in northern Ionia is well documented (cf. Hualde 
1997 and Del Barrio 2007). For the 3pl. in -otot (ind.) or -@to1 (subj.), note 
mpycotows71 (Schwyzer DGE, no. 688 A.16—-17 and 20, Chios, 5th c. BC) 
and AGBwior (ib. B.15—-16), but also wicot (ZPE 80 (1990) 79, 1. 9, 
Emporion, colony of Phokaea, 6th c. BC). 

In short, one may say that if the different types of evidence of the loss 
of initial aspiration in Thasos are examined separately, they can be 
explained in different ways: (i) spelling phenomenon: cf. o1, cotaow ...; 
(ii) a mason’s error: cf. IHPON and EITQHEZXE; (iii) formulas originating 
from a psilotic dialect: cf. katdmep, etc. But if they are examined as a 
whole, they support the hypothesis that Thasian was already a psilotic 
dialect in the Archaic period. But the origin of this innovation is still hard 
to explain. Did Greeks speaking psilotic dialects take part in the 
colonization? Was there some influence from neighboring dialects (East 
Ionic, Lesbian) at play? Or was this an independent development after all 
which occurred after the colonization of the island? 


2.4.2Other features of the dialect of Thasos 


Some other features documented in inscriptions from Thasos are less 
problematic than initial aspiration vs. psilosis. Most of them are 
documented in Paros too.872 

The absence of reversion of /z:/ (< /a:/) after /r/, /i/ and /e/873 is well 
documented in Thasos and is one of the dialectal features that is most 
resistant to influence from the koine: [AO]nvaint, etépyv, tTpINKocioLoW, 
vyiding (SEG 18, 347, 480/460 BC), zatpoin (SEG 32, 841, ca. 485 BC), 
Odyapyin, TeI;Kovta (SEG 38, 851, 407 BC), etc. The form xatpnv UG 
XII Suppl., 362, early 24 c. BC and JG XII 8, 267.10, early 3" c. BC) is a 
hyper-Ionicism (in the original inflection the final -a in zdtpa is short in 
both the nominative and the accusative). Outside of Thasos, nom. 2atpy 
and acc. métpnv are only found in epigrams as well as in one prose 
inscription from the Imperial period UG XII 6 1, 331, Samos, AD 150- 
200); these forms too should be considered hyper-Ionicisms. 

The few examples of the so-called ‘third compensatory lengthening’ in 
Thasos only occur in metrical inscriptions (cf. ndvoc, JG XII Suppl., 412, 


ca. 500 BC: the long vowel is guaranteed by the meter). As a result, they 
cannot be considered a feature of the island’s dialect but rather of the poetic 
language used. The same can be said of Paros (cf. Xoevodoxo, N. 
Kontoleon 1970, 58-59 = CEG 412, ca. 600-550 BC?). The appearance (of 
the outcome) of the ‘third compensatory lengthening’ in personal names 
such as Atooxoupidns UG XII 8, 355 is not particularly significant. 

Hiatuses and diphthongs. Absence of contraction for eo and @:874 cf. 
dyoeos (SEG 18, 347, 480/460 BC); évotxéwv (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 
BC); ayyéov (SEG 12, 398, shortly after 449 BC); e8edpeov UG XII 8, 274; 
ibid. 275), etc. (for more examples, see infra da- and s-stems). In the 
inscriptions from Thasos there are numerous examples of the use of €v 
instead of eo, but also of ao, so instead of av, ev respectively. The first 
process, 0 > ev, is well documented in Ionic inscriptions from the 
Dodecapolis, as well as in neighboring Doric-speaking areas (Rhodes, Cos) 
and others further afield (Thera, Megara, Corcyra, etc.). This change does 
not seem to be documented, however, in the Ionic of the Cyclades. For ev 
instead of 0, see infra the genitive ending in -evc. For ao, 0 instead of av, 
ev, note TAadka(v) (Garlan 406, 504, 520, 560; and Garlan 519 for 
TAwoKov!); Edayopys (Garlan 178); Edayo(pys) (Garlan 386); Eopvavag 
(Garlan 903); Tlaooav(ing) (Garlan 990); Haocavi(ncs) (Garlan 506) and 
Tavooav- (!) (Garlan 531). The suffix -yo- preserves the long vowel: cf. 
apyvpapopriov, zpytaviiov (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 BC). 

In Thasos we find both igp- and ip-, sometimes even in the same 
inscription:s75 ipo (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 BC); iepéa but ipov UG XII 
8, 265, 4th c. BC). 

For yivopat (< yiyvopat),s76 note ywopnévo UG XII Suppl., 349, late Sth 
c. BC). 

a-stems. The gen. sg. in -e@ (masculines) is well documented: 
Aentivea, Bpévtew (SEG 14, 565, end of 7 c. BC); Atooxopiéidem 
Neonoiitew UG XII 8, 263, 412-408 BC); Evaaridem UG XII 8, 413, 4th c. 
BC); Kudépayopew UG XII 8, 277); etc. According to Garlan (1999, 108), 
Tedéa, found on some Thasian stamps (cf. Garlan 74-88, Histria) is a Doric 
gen. sg. rather than an abbreviation of the nom. sg. TeAéac.s77 However, I 
would prefer to read TeAga(c), the abbreviated nominative from the Attic 
(or koine) form (NB: the Ionic dialectal form would be TsAén¢).878 For the 
gen. sg. in -g€0c and -evc (< -€0c), in analogy to s-stems, cf. Zemupideog UG 
XII 8, 376, early 4th c. BC); AOnvayopsocg UG XII Suppl., 353, early 314 c. 
BC); Evayopeoc UG XII Suppl., 429, ca. 200 BC); MeyakAsideocg UG XII 
8, 271); Opacwvidevc (SEG 17, 421, mid-4th c. BC); DUiwvidevg UG XII 
Suppl., 379, ca. 300 BC); Nuxaydpevc, Mv0ayopeve, etc. UG XII 8, 277, 


undated). Given that there are no examples from Paros and that the Thasian 
forms date back to times after the 4th c. BC, it seems very probable that this 
is an innovation originating from Thasos.s79 For the gen. pl. in -s@v 
(without contraction), see Nuugéov, Auga@tepiséav (SEG 59, 960, ca. 
450-430 BC); IIndewéwv (SEG 59, 956, late 5th — early 4th c. BC). For the 
dat. pl. in -n(1)ou(v) and -nic,sso note Nvbponiow UG XII 8, 358, 490-480 
BC); tijig UG XII Suppl., 420, fig. a. 1, 5th. c. BC; JG XI Suppl., 347, 4h c. 
BC), and émiotatniow (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 BC). 

For the thematic dat. pl. -o1¢:881 od0ig UG XII Suppl., 420, fig. a. 1, 5 
c. BC). For tpinkoctotow (SEG 18, 347, 480/460 BC), see supra 2.4.1.2. 

For the gen. sg. -eocg and -suc of the s-stems cf. ‘HpaxAéoc (SEG 42, 
785, ca. 470-460 BC) [O]pacvKiéocg UG XII 8, 395, end of 6th c. BC); 
Avttyéveos UG XII 8, 412, 4th c. BC); EvOukAstc (SEG 18, 351, 4th — 3rd ¢, 
BC); ApyitéAevc UG XII 8, 411, 4th c. BC); Tytoxpdtevs UG XII Suppl., 
379, ca. 300 BC); Avtipavevc UG XII 8, 277); etc. For the genitive in -ea, 
in analogy to the d-stems, note TnAsoavem UG XII 8, 273). For the gen. 
and dat. sg. of the i-stems cf. 16/1 (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 BC); Avotoc 
UG XII 8, 267, early 34 c. BC), etc. 

For fvov, instead of tov, cf. JG XII Suppl., 349 (late 5 c. BC); IG 
XII Suppl., 347 (early 4th c. BC); ibid. 347 II (early 4th c. BC).882 

Finally, the verb sii provides us with the expected govt- forms:ss3 
éovtac UG XII 8, 265, 4th c. BC); éovta (SEG 56, 1017, ca. 389-350 BC); 
but note also wow, Svte[c], tapdvtoc in the inscription SEG 57, 820 (360— 
350 BC) in which we also find koine forms, although the Ionic dialectal 
features are still dominant. 


3The Thasian peraea 


3.1 Thasian settlements on the Thracian mainland 


Thasos extended its control to the opposite Thracian coast where it 
established several settlements, most probably with the help of Paros: 
Berge, Galepsos, Neapolis, Oisyme, Stryme and others.ss4 As already 
mentioned (2.1.), the presence of Parians on the Thracian mainland seems 
certain because of the funerary epigram in memory of Tokes (see supra). 
Of the settlements attributed to Thasos along the Thracian coastline, 
Stryme is the only one that provides us with dialectal inscriptions from the 
time before the Hellenistic period. The inscriptions found in other Thasian 
colonies, bar a few exceptions, are scarce, late and written in koine. 


Stryme was founded by Thasossgss most probably in the 7 c. BC. There 
is no general consensus over its exact location, however, since the 
indications given by Herodotus (7.108—109) are somewhat confusing. It is 
usually identified with an ancient settlement excavated in the peninsula of 
Molyvoti (22 km. west of Maroneia).ss6 Its proximity to Maroneia caused 
constant conflict between this city and Thasos over the control of Stryme. It 
was presumably destroyed in ca. 350 BC by Maroneia, possibly supported 
by Philip II.ss7 

[.Thrac.Aeg. presents 60 texts from Molyvoti (pp. 287-317: nos. E107- 
E167). They are boundary stones of sanctuaries (E107—108) as well as 
epitaphs (E109— 167), mostly from the Sth — 4th c, BC. There is a number of 
Ionic features to note here: absence of reversion of /ze:/ (< /a:/) after /r/, /1/ 
and /e/ (cf. AOnvans < AOnvainc, in E108, late 5th c. BC; the form 
KAsonétpy in E154, mid-4th c. BC, is a hyper-Ionicism: cf. supra 2.4.2). 
Absence of contraction for so and ew: cf. Aptotopéveocg (E112, ca. 450- 
400 BC); Atovvoogaiveog (E137, ca. 400-375 BC), Mévew (E163, mid-Sth 
c. BC), Nopéw (E123, ca. 425-400 BC). The suffix nio- preserves the long 
vowel: Hootdjto (E113, ca. 450-400 BC). The gen. sg. of the a-stem 
masculines is -e@, without contraction (cf. supra Mévewm and Nopéw).sss 
The gen. sg. of the s-stem masculines is -eoc, without contraction (cf. supra 
Aptotopéveos and Atovucogaveoc).s89 For the gen. sg. -toc of the i-stems 
cf. Néottoc (E114, ca. 450-400 BC). The name Ipwto@aos (E130, ca. 400 
BC), considered to be a nominative by the editors of /. Thrac.Aeg. (cf. the 
heading “Ezitbupio tot Hpwmtopéov’”), is in fact a contracted gen. sg. form 
of Hpwmtogans (= Upwtogpéovug < Ipwtopteoc, with <O> for /o:/);890 
hence, the correct accentuation is I]pmto@adc and not IIpwtd@aos (as said 
in E130). 

Both initial aspiration and psilosis are documented in some inscriptions 
from Galepsus, written in the Thasian alphabet:s91 hapws (= dpoc) but 
TOKATOVTESM (< TOD ExaTopNédov). For the absence of H in Wpac (= dSpos, 
BCH 22 (1898), 348, 5 c. BC), see 2.4.1.1a. 

A block of Thasian marble inscribed with a text in the Parian-Thasian 
alphabet (ca. 470-460 BC: cf. SEG 50, 575 and SEG 51, 797) confirms the 
identification of Bergess2 with Neos Skopos Serron, where the block was 
found, and supports the view that Berge was a colony of Thasos. The text 
presents no vowel reversion (zpmtépnt, votépyt) and -tc for the acc. pl. 
forms of i-stems (Adyois = AGEEtg = AnjEEtc). For the absence of H in 
voTépnt, see 2.4.1: 


Tade Tynoucpate[t] 


Bepyaiat é5@oav T- 

Hvd’ Ev Tht BOAT TH- 
LAPOTEPNL Kai TIL O- 
oTépnt avnérA@[c 5]- 

0H, AdyxoIs PoUAdc?] 
[d]b@, Adyou[- -ca. 5—6- -] 


A very few epigraphic texts from Oisyme are preserved (probably located 
to the south of the modern Nea Peramos village). Besides rare bronze coins 
and stamped amphora handles (4 c. BC) with the ethnic (Oiovuaiwv), the 
most noteworthy finding with text is a dedication to the Nymphs (SEG 56, 
714, late 4th c. BC) with a dat. pl. [N]6poatc, which is characteristic of the 
koine, as well as the Thasian name Hapdnes (SEG 43, 431, ca. 400-350 
BC; for this name see 7.1). 

The Thasian origin of the founders of Neapolis, identified with the 
modern city of Kavala, is confirmed by the graffiti (68 c. BC) written in 
Parian-Thasian alphabet, but also by the Thasian types of early Neapolis 
coinage. Coin inscriptions present the dialectal form of the ethnic, 
Neomoaitéov (cf. (S)GDI 5488, first half of 44 c. BC). 


3.2The Pistiros inscription 


In 1994, an inscription found at Vetren, in Bulgaria, was published. It is a 
decree issued on the orders of an unknown Odrysian monarch, perhaps 
Amadokos II, which presents a revision of the conditions of the Greek 
emporion in the territory of the Odrysian kingdom.s93 The inscription is 
dated to ca. 359-339 BC. 


4 [...] Ometréta: 6 Tt Gv SE TIc TOV 
[Eu ]opité@v ENUKAATL O ETEPOG T- 
[Gt é]tépa@r kpivecBar adtovs Emi T- 
[oic] ovyyevéot kai 600. OgsiAetalt] 
8 toic Etopitais Tapa toic Opaiéc- 
[i]v, tobtw@y ypEdv dtoKontc pW} 
mowsty’ yiyy Kai Book donv Eyovo- 
W ELTOPITAL, TAOTA LT) G@apst- 

12 [oO Jar éxavAtotac LW) TéuTEL TO- 
[ic] éuopitaic PpovpyL undepiav 
sic Hiotipov kataotioat pits a- 
[vt]Ou pte GAA@t énitpéreww: 


16 [kA]Hpovs Tiotipnvap pt) GAA- 


[Goole undé GAAwt EmitpémeEww" 

[ta] TOV ETOPITEML UNdE aipE- 

[oO Jat pjte adton pjt[E To]Vc €- 

20 [avt]od: TéAEa Kata Tic Od00cG 

iu] mpyooey, doa sic Mapaveto[v] 
[sio]@yetor éx Motipov i ék tov é- 
[L]zopiov 7 ’y Mapeveins sic Hiot- 
24 [tp]ov 7 Ta éundpia BeAava Tpacs- 
[v@]v° Tovs Euopitas Tas Gpac- 

[ac] Kai dvotyery Kai KAsisw: Opa 
[ka8]azep Kai éxi Kotv0c: &vdpa M- 
28 [ap@]vitnv od dow ovdé GTOKT- 
[evé]@ oddé KOaIpHooLAL YpyLWA- 

[ta] ote CHvtos oUTE G08avdv- 

[toc] obtE adtOc ObTE THV ELV 

32 [od]dgic: oddé AtoAA@vIntTéov, od6- 
[é O]aciov, doot é Motipar sioi[v], 
[ote doKtevéw OvdEVA..., etc. 


This text poses several controversial questions that have been the topic of 
numerous studies.s94 Of these, the most relevant to our research are those 
referring to the location and identity of the aforementioned emporium 
Iliotipoc and the origins of its founders. The most widely accepted opinion 
is that the emporion Pistiros mentioned in the inscription is different to the 
almost homonymous polis, Iiotupoc, colony of Thasos quoted by 
Herodotus and located on the north Aegean coast.s95 Regarding the origins 
of its founders, opinions are divided between the Pistirus of the Aegean, 
Maroneia and — the most popular opinion — Thasos. If it were a Thasian 
settlement, we could be certain that the influence of Paros and Thasos in 
Thrace was not only limited to coastal areas but was also present in the 
interior of the region. The dialectal features do not help us to identify the 
exact origin of the colonists of Pistiros (Maroneia, Thasos or Pistyros on 
the Aegean coast) since they are features that are attested in both Thasos 
and in Asia Minor Ionic (note, though, that due to the lack of dialectal 
features in documents from Maroneia (cf. infra 6) we must look into 
evidence from Chios, i. e. its metropolis): absence of reversion for /z:/ (< / 
a/) after /r/, /i/ and /e/ (e. g. @povpyL, apjoosw, Mapoveins, 
AmoAAwvintéwv); absence of contraction for ea and ew (e. g. TéAEa, 
OMOKTEVED, EUMOPITEM@L, ATOAAWVINTEWV); ao for av (TAOTA, AOTdL, but 
avtdc); for the gen. pl. of the d-stems cf. AmoAAmvintéwv). The dat. pl. 
éumopitaic, as well as toic, may be due to influence from koine. Also 
worthy of mention is the ethnic Iltotipnvap, with the suffix -1vdc, which is 


very common (note also the alternative -avdc) in the formation of Greek 
ethnics from the north-east of Asia Minor and the Propontis. 

The Ionic nature of the dialect of Pistiros is also confirmed by a series 
of graffiti on pottery from a later date (cf. SEG 52, 711, Sth — 3rd c. BC), of 
which we should mention A®nvaydpys | Huépys LW1o86v (no. I, late Sth c. 
BC) and ‘Exataioc Ai (no. LXV, dedication); on this name see 7.1.f. 


4Samothrace 


4.1 Origin of the first colonists of Samothrace 


According to some very ancient Greek sources,s%s Samothrace was 
colonized by Greeks from Samos, but was inhabited by Thracians before. 
This is also the general opinion of modern scholars. Others, however, rely 
on a passage in Strabo (10.2.17 [C 457]), according to which the Samian 
colonization was made up by Samos with an aim to increase its glory; thus, 
they argue that the first colonists of Samothrace were in fact Aeolians. 
According to these scholars, the tradition that states that Samos founded 
Samothrace must have arisen at a later time as a result of the similarity 
between the names of the two islands.s97 Another reason favoring a 
possible Aeolian colonization is the discovery on Samothrace of a type of 
ceramics typical of Troy, which is generally dated to the first half of the 7” 
c. BC.898 To these two reasons, one must also add a third one of epigraphic 
nature (see 4.2.). The dating of JG XII 8, 226 (cf. infra) to 560-550 BC, 
which is generally accepted to be of Samothracian origin, would be a 
terminus ante quem for the founding of the island. This date fits in with 
some other archaeological data. 


4.2Corpus of inscriptions from Samothrace 


Aside from those epigraphic texts published in JG XII 8 (Friedrich 1909), 
the inscriptions from Samothrace are gathered in two volumes in the 
collection Samothrace:s99 Samothrace 2.1. (Fraser 1960) contains 
inscriptions in stone, while Samothrace 2.2. (Lehmann 1960) covers 
inscriptions on ceramics and other smaller objects. Some new inscriptions 
have also been published after these two major works (see further below). 
But unfortunately, as is the case with most Greek colonies of this area, 
inscriptions from the Archaic and Classical periods from Samothrace are 


very few. Most texts come from the Hellenistic period or are of a later date 
and are written in Attic or in koine. As a result, we do not have enough 
dialectal evidence to reconstruct the dialect of the island. 

The oldest inscription from Samothrace is the so-called ‘Agamemnon 
Relief? UG XII 8, 226, 560-550 BC), which is currently kept at the Louvre 
Museum.900 In this relief, Agamemnon, Talthybios and Epeios, the 
architect of the Trojan Horse, are all three depicted while their names do 
appear too (Ayapéuvav, TarOvBioc, Exe[1dc]: see Fig. 4). According to 
Jeffery (LSAG?, 299) the alphabet is “a fine example of eastern Ionic 
lettering”. Friedrich, the editor of JG XII 8, considered this relief to be 
proof of the Samian origin of the first colonists of Samothrace. 

Recently, a small fragment of an inscription dating back to the end of 
the 6t c. BCo901 was published. The inscription, found in Samothrace, 
appears to provide at first glance some new information about the 
controversial origins of the Greek colonists who settled in the island. The 
remains of only two lines are now left,902 in which the following words 
appear: KAIA? / ONHX- (see Fig. 5). 

In addition to some problematic signs in the first line, also of interest 
are the form of the sigma, which is not very conventional, and of the eta of 
the second line in particular. The curved sigma with four strokes has some 
parallels in Ionic territory (cf. LSAG?, 343.34, Pl. 64, Miletus, 5|00-494 BC; 
ibid. 344.53, Pl. 66, Colophon, ca. 550 BC?) such as in neighboring Thasos 
UG XII 8, 356, ca. 525-500 BC; ibid. 395, end 6th c. BC; ibid. 397, ca. 500 
BC); although there do not seem to be any more examples on Samothrace 
(the final sigma of TadObBioc in JG XII 8, 226 has four angular strokes), 
nor in the metropolis Samos, there are some other examples in some of the 
archaic inscriptions from Perynthos, which was also a Samian colony.903 
The efa (which mirrors the <N>) is used as a vowel, which means the 
alphabet here is Ionic. The form it adopts in this inscription, however, is not 
documented in any other areas of Greece, as far as I am aware. 

According to its editors, Dimitrova & Clinton, the Ionic features of this 
fragment (Ovno- instead of Ovao- plus the type of alphabet) confirm the 
Samian origin of the first colonists of Samothrace. Other scholars, 
however, do not see this fragment as proof of anything since its local origin 
is not certain. In this sense, it could in fact be attributed to a foreigner. In 
many places all over Greece, and especially where there were sanctuaries 
of certain acclaim, dedications and other inscriptions of a similar type were 
written by foreigners. As far as Samothrace is concerned, of particular 
interest is a passage written by Cicero (De natura deorum, 3.89) about 
Diagoras of Melos, a poet of the late 5t c. BC, famous for his atheism, as 


well as the numerous dedications made by sailors for having reached 
Samothrace safe and sound.904 

As already mentioned above, in addition to the passage written by 
Strabo and the Aeolian ceramics found on Samothrace, some scholars (cf. 
Lehmann 1960) adduce a third reason, of epigraphic nature, in favor of the 
Aeolian origin of the first colonists: a fragmentary decree found on 
Samothrace (Samothrace 2.1, no. 1, plate I, fig. 1 = Fig. 6 below, mid-4th c. 
BC) seems to contain some features that are alien to Ionic on the one hand, 
and attributable to Aeolic on the other, i. e. tag and E6vtEoo1. 905 


[----]é LoKArjg evep[yyt----] 

[---- Tic] 1OAL0G Thc La[pWoOpaiKkev ----- | 
[-----]o EmuckAéove toi[dac ---] 

[--- Hoa]totiove cai E[---] 
[---]é6vteoo1 mpoE[ev----] 

[----] abtovc 1[----] 


There are two alternative ways of explaining these ‘Aeolic’ forms, 
however: 

a) The decree in question may originate from an Aeolian city, but may 
have been taken to Samothrace, where it was eventually inscribed, because 
a citizen of the island was honored in it. However, both “ExuxAgovcg and 
abdtovc are Attic or koine forms (avtovc could also be Ionic): the expected 
Aeolic (and Ionic) genitive of EmukAfic is “Enuxiéoc906 while the Aecolic 
accusative, attoic, not adtovc. The predilection for both "ExuxAéovg and 
abdtovc can be due to the Attic/koine idiom of a Samothrace mason who 
inscribed the decree.907 Similar examples are common across Greece.908 

b) Even if these forms (téic and g6vteoo1) do belong to the local variety 
of Samothrace, they could originate from the dialect of Samos. Aeolisms 
are attested in different cities in northern Ionia, including Samos (cf. supra 
2.4.1.2b). However, the dat. pl. -eoot is not documented in this area of 
Ionia. For examples of a instead of 7 see Hualde (1997, 19-23). 


4.3The month Maimakterion 


In SEG 31, 803 (Samothrace, 250-200 BC), the month Maipaxtepiov is 
mentioned (ll. 7-9: tots zmposdpsvovtag ékdotlote  Lnvoc 
M]awoKktnpiOvosc tit Ka’ mavta [tH Sé0vta Ka|taTa&ttEWw). According to 
some experts, this could confirm the Ionic origin of the island’s 
colonists.s09 Although to the best of my knowledge, the month 
Matuaxtepiov and the cult of Zeus MatudaKtyns are not documented in 


Samos, they are attested on some islands in the Cyclades (Delos, Siphnos, 
Keos) and their colonies (Thasos), but also in Ionia (Ephesus, Priene). They 
are also found in Aeolian territory (Lesbos, Kyme and Troas) and, very 
frequently, in Attica. This last remark is important since from the 5th c. BC 
onwards Samothrace was placed, with some interludes, under the control of 
Athens. The dominance of Athens is probably the reason why the month 
Maimaxtepiov is documented on the island;910 as a result, this month 
cannot confirm by any means the Ionic origin of the first colonists. 


4.4The non-Greek population of Samothrace 


Ancient literary sources do not agree with one another when it comes to the 
ethnic identity of the inhabitants of Samothrace before the Greek 
colonization. Archaeological evidence cannot shed much light on this 
matter either (cf. Graham 1978 and 2002). Of special importance, however, 
is a series of texts that were found on the island, which are mainly 
inscriptions on stone and graffiti on ceramics written in the Greek alphabet, 
but in a language that is not Greek (probably Thracian). Some scholars, 
however, believe that these texts are indeed written in Greek,911 and have 
even attempted to offer their own readings accordingly. Thus, according to 
Georgiev,912 the inscription Samothrace 2.1, no. 64 (plate XXV, fig. 64 = 
Fig. 7 below), dated to the first half of 4 c. BC, is an expression of 
gratitude for a physical recovery (G. interprets BEKA of |. 7 as the 
accusative of the Attic Bné, Bnyds ‘cough’), whilst Samothrace 2.2., no. 1 
(plate 1, fig. 1 = Fig. 8 below), end of 6th c. BC — early 5th c. BC, could be 
the signature of an artist: [W’] ém(oinos/oiel) 0 texeveds Avtox[A]é[yc], a 
reading that presents some important difficulties since: (a) Georgiev 
interprets the seventh letter as an epsilon (but according to Lehmann this is 
a beta);913 (b) neither teyevebc (according to G. this is equivalent to 
texvitns) nor the abbreviation of the verbal form (é2(oinos) or éx(oiet)) are 
documented elsewhere. According to Oikonomidis (1978), who also 
interprets the seventh letter of the inscription as an epsilon, the reading 
should be as follows: [tévd]e moté Veveds AvtoxAé[ovc avéekev]. In short, 
neither of these interpretations can be considered reliable. 


4.5The Samothracian peraea 


Samothrace like Thasos founded a series of settlements along the Thracian 
coast (1) zepaia tHv LapoOpakiwv): Drys, Zone,914 Aegean Mesembriao15 


and Sale (XdAn).916 Unfortunately, the epigraphic texts that have survived 
(collected in I. Thrac.Aeg.) are scarce, relatively late and influenced by 
Attic or the koine. As a result, we do not have enough data to reconstruct 
the dialectal features of each colony. Zone is the settlement with the largest 
number of inscriptions (around 30: 1. Thrac.Aeg., E401-431); most of them 
are from the 5th — 4th ¢, BC. Almost all of these are extremely short 
dedications and epitaphs, however, and contain only a few names. Aside 
from the onomastic material, the only dialectal feature documented is the - 
coc ending (non-contracted) for the gen. sg. of the s-stems (IloAvydpeos, 
E414, first half of the 4th c. BC; Hodvxpéteoc, E420, mid-4th c. BC), 
although the contracted form also appears at an early date (cf. Ogoyévic 
E409, second half of the 5 c. BC). Since we find examples of omega from 
as early as the mid-5t c. BC (cf. Hv@6dmpoc, E409), it is most likely that 
the gen. sg. AAkeBidd0 (sic; E405 and E406, mid-5th c. BC) and AAKiB1d60 
(E407, second half of the Sth c. BC), should be read as AAkeBiddou / 
AAxiB1ddov (cf. the use of eta for /e:/ in the same inscription), namely with 
the gen. sg. ending of the masc. d-stems belonging to Attic / koine rather 
than AAkeB1dd0 / AAK1B1G50, i. e. with the Ionic ending -w (< contraction 
of -e@ preceded by a consonant). 


5Abdera 


Abdera, located 16 km to the east of the mouth of the Nestos River, is the 
result of two successive Greek settlements.917 Following a first attempt by 
the Clazomenians in the mid-7tt c. BC, which failed due to Thracian 
hostility, colonists from Teos settled in anew a century later, but this time 
round with some more luck (cf. Hdt. 1.68). Despite the clarity with which 
the ancient sources attest the Greek origin of the colonists of Abdera, a 
certain discrepancy exists when it comes to the origin of the toponym 
ABdnpa. Some believe that it is of Greek origin,91s but others are of the 
opinion that it is Thracian, while some others even claim that it is 
Phoenician.919 In any event, as the epigraphic documents indicate, the 
relationship between Abdera and the mother city remained strong 
throughout the long history of the colony.920 

We have 83 inscriptions from Abdera and its territory which are 
collected in I. Thrac.Aeg., E1-E83. The oldest of these texts date back to the 
6th and 5th c. BC. The longest dialectal inscription is a fragmentary law 
concerning the buying and selling of slaves and draft animals (E3, before 
350 BC). After the middle of the 48 c. BC, and particularly from the 3" c. 


BC onwards, inscriptions from Abdera are written in Attic and in koine. 
The lack of epigraphic material is in part made up for by the numerous 
coins from Abdera from the 5th and 4th c. BC, with the many inscribed 
anthroponyms confirming the Ionic origins of the colony (see 7).921 As is 
also the case with he amphora stamps, the names inscribed on these coins 
often appear in an abbreviated form, and as such, they can be interpreted in 
different ways. With the exception of some forms that we will discuss here, 
the few dialectal features documented both in inscriptions and on coins are 
those which we would expect in a dialect of Ionic origin and fit in with 
those of the metropolis, Teos. 

The first examples of the use of <EI> for /e:/ date back to the 5t c. BC 
(eipi forms), whilst the use of <OY> for /o:/ is not documented until the 
second half of the 4th c. BC: 16 ‘Exatoupio (E37, early 4th c. BC); 
Anuntpio (E40, ca. 400-350 BC); Evmei8ov (E41, ca. 350-300 BC). At 
times, the same inscription may have <EI> for /e:/ but <O> for /o:/: E31, 
500-475 BC: Avaéidixo sii 76 Nbuidoc;922 E32, ca. 475-450 BC: sini 
but Nvugoda@po. 

The absence of reversion for /g:/ (< /a:/) after /r/, /i/ and /e/ is well 
documented: ‘Totinc, Hv0eing (E14, late 5 c. BC); ifep]ijc, Svoevtepings, 
[nod ]aAyins (E3, before 350 BC);923 Aptepwtoing (E32, ca. 475-450 BC). 

We have no specific information on the presence of initial aspiration in 
Abdera, but we have to assume that the Ionic spoken in Abdera by 
colonists originating from Teos was a psilotic dialect (but see infra 
HTAIPOI). In Teos, ka®npévo (cf. Schwyzer DGE, no. 710 B 31, ca. 470 
BC, Dirae publicae) can be easily explained as having been formed as a 
compound before the psilosis phenomenon took effect. 

One possible example of the absence of the ‘third compensatory 
lengthening’ could be vécov (E3, before 350 BC); but, as we know, an 
original cluster *-sw- in this root is far from evident. The absence of 
contraction for co and ew is documented in mveopév[oic], [v]avadEoc (E3, 
before 350 BC), Immém (E33, ca. 475-450 BC, etc.) (for more examples, 
see infra). 

The root 1po- is documented in the name Tpouvjpev found on a coin 
(cf. Masson 1984, 52). It is the expected Ionic form of Attic Tepouvjpov, 
but tgp- is almost certain in i[ep]fjc¢ (E3, before 350 BC). For Toting, i. e. 
with Iot- as in most other dialects (vs. Attic ‘Eot-), cf. E14 (late 5t c. BC). 

The gen. sg. of the d-stem masculines without contraction appears in 
Innéo (E33, ca. 475-450 BC) and "Eppayopew (E38, early 4th c. BC); note 
that also, but with an -ewm contraction preceded by a consonant, in Meyéda 
(SEG 4, 1029, undated). For IIPOTIO (E30, mid-6th c. BC), which 


according to P. Gauthier and L. Dubois (BE 2005, 436), “est donc la 
graphie de IIpmtiw génitif ionien de Hpwtincg” (with contraction of -em 
preceded by a vowel), see infra. The gen. sg. in -ov (koine) is documented 
in [A]nwoxadop (E61, 3™4 — 2nd c,. BC). Besides ABdnpitéwv,s24 which is 
the gen. pl. of an d-stem noun without contraction, there is also the 
contracted form ABdnpitdv which appears on coins from the early 4th c. 
BC.925 The thematic dat. pl. -otc (cf. toic, E3, 1. 3, before 350 BC), instead 
of the expected -o101,926 may be due to influence from koine. The gen. sg. 
ending of the s-stems is -goc: [b|av@dEoc (E3, before 350 BC). For téocep- 
‘four’, with -oo- and vocalism e in the second syllable, cf. tésogpac (E3, 
before 350 BC).927 

The inscription 1. Thrac.Aeg., E30 (mid-6th c. BC) quoted above, is one 
of the oldest and most noteworthy texts found in Abdera. According to the 
editors, the text is written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet (“Q otnv Béon 
tod O, H oti Oéon tod E Kai tod dacéoc”). They transcribe: Hei0@v p’ 
é[otnoev] | 6 patio Av[...] | Etaiper.s28 

In the relevant photograph in /. Thrac.Aeg., E30 (mivaé 10), the assumed 
omega in the article and at the end of IIPOTIQ is a closed circle that seems 
to have two oblique strokes; thus, it is an omega variant that is similar to 
the one documented on both Paros and Thasos (cf. 2.3) — note, though, that 
in the Abdera inscription the oblique strokes are not written at the lower 
part of the letter, but to the right. On the basis of this photograph, which is 
in fact the only image I have been able to consult, I am unable to say 
whether it is an omega with oblique strokes, or whether the ‘strokes’ are 
scratches on the stone that were there before the inscription was written, or 
even if they are simply a kind of optical illusion. If it truly is a variant of 
the omega, the patronym of the dedicant would not be IIpmtia, as P. 
Gauthier and L. Dubois suggest, but rather Hpmtiov, 1. e. the Attic (or 
koine) genitive of IIpmtiacg (= Ion. Hpwtins),929 or even of Hpmtioc, a 
name documented in various parts of Greece. 

With regard to the grapheme <H> in HTAIPOI, this could be an 
example of abbreviated writing, (for <HE>),930 which is also used in Paros. 
However, we would still need to explain the presence of the initial 
aspiration, which we would not normally expect in the dialect spoken in 
Abdera (cf. supra). Because of the particular kind of alphabet we could 
think first that this inscription was from Paros.931 As the editors of 
L.Thrac.Aeg. point out, however, the inscription is written on local stone, 
meaning that it cannot be of foreign origin. It is probably the epitaph of an 
inhabitant from Paros, who perhaps died in combat on the mainland (cf. the 
epitaph of Tokes, final quarter of 6th — early 5th c. BC): although this was 


written in Abdera, it was most probably written in the dialect of the 
deceased as is suggested by the initial aspiration in HTAIPOI. 


6Maroneia 


The evidence given by Pseudo-Scymnus 676-678, according to whom 
Maroneia (Mapmveia) was founded by Chios, is generally accepted. 
Although the information given by ancient literary sources does not allow 
us to ascertain exactly where it was situated, it has been possible to locate 
Maroneia thanks to archaeological findings and epigraphic texts. The 
founding of the colony must have taken place before the middle of the 7' c. 
BC, which is the time when the first conflict arose between Thasos and 
Maroneia over Stryme, which was in fact located very close to Maroneia 
(cf. supra 3).932 

Unfortunately, the inscriptions that have reached us from Maroneia and 
its territory (1. Thrac.Aeg., 339-482: E168-E383) provide us with little 
information on its dialect. The oldest of these, which are funerary in nature, 
date back to the mid-4th c. BC,933 but most of them are from the mid-3"4 c. 
BC onwards. As is also the case with Abdera, the scarce number of 
dialectal inscriptions from Maroneia is partially compensated by the 
numerous coins that we have at our disposal from this colony, which 
document many personal names of Ionic origin (see 7) as well as various 
dialectal forms that fit in with the dialect of the metropolis, i. e. Chios. 
Absence of contraction for €0, €@, except when such clusters are preceded 
by a vowel: Neounviov ((S)GDI 5685.15, coin, 400-350 BC);934 for more 
examples see (infra) the gen. sg. of the s-stems and the gen. sg. and pl. of 
the a-stems. The suffix -no- preserves the long vowel: Hoodniov ((S)GDI 
5685.18, coin, 450-400 BC; but Hootésiov, ibid. no. 19, 400-350 BC). The 
gen. sg. -ew of the masculines in -a@: Ogogevidemo3s (E222, 4th c. BC); 
AOnvéw, AmeAdéw, AptotorAe@, Hynoaydopew and ‘HpakAsisem ((S)GDI 
5685, coins, 450-350 BC).936 For the gen. pl. in -ewv of the d-stems 
(without contraction)937 see Mapavnitéav, Mapavertéov, Mapmvitéov 
((S)GDI 5685, coins, 450-350 BC).938 According to Bechtel, Mapwvitys 
and Mapwvnitng (or Mapeveitncs) are two different derivatives: 
Moapovitns derives from Mdpav, whilst Map@vnitys / Mapeveitys from 
Mapovedtc (cf. Mapwvetc in Egypt, OG/ 92, 181-146 BC). For the gen. sg. 
-eog of the s-stems cf. [II]avtakdAéog (E223, mid-4th c. BC.);939 
KoadAdkpateoc, Myntpopaveos and Iatpoxiéos ((S)GDI 5685, coins, 400— 
350 BC). For the gen. sg. in -1oc of the i-stems cf. Ev&0éu10c, EdadAtoc, 


KAgom0Atog, etc. ((S) GDI 5685, coins, 400-350 BC). 


7Comments on the onomastics of the N. Aegean 


7.1Greek personal names 


The onomastics of Thasos, Samothrace and the settlements located between 
the river Strymon and the Hebros, reflects the Ionic origin of their 
inhabitants: AmeAAtjc (Maroneia, (S)GDI 5685.5, coins, 400-350 BC); 
TAav«kov (Thasos, amphora stamps); Antic (Thasos, amphora stamps); 
Evayopns (Thasos, amphora stamps); Hoavoaving (Thasos, amphora 
stamps); Hootdijtog (Thasos, Stryme). Of particular interest are some 
groups of personal names (PNs) which have a marked Ionic character and 
are documented in this region. 

a) Compound PNs with -avaé- and -avacoa: Aya8a@vas (Samothrace: 
Samothrace 2.1. 68, 224 c. BC); AvagéwWixo (Abdera: E31, 500-450 BC); 
Apyrvacoa (Abdera: E45; Zone: E 402, ca. 350-300 BC); “Epumvaé 
(Abdera: E16, ca. 325-300 BC; E45, ca. 325-300 BC); Evpvavaé (Thasos: 
amphora stamps); KoAAtavaxtoc (Abdera: E33, ca. 475-450 BC); 
Mavopa@vag (Abdera: E33, ca. 475-450 BC); M ntp@vaé (Samothrace: JG 
XII 8, 181, 3%¢c. BC; JG XII 8, 251, undated). 

b) PNs formed with Mavépo- and -pévdpoc: MavdpoBovaoc (Thasos: 
IG XII 8, 277, undated; JG XII 8, 285, undated); Mavépa@vaé (Abdera: 
E33, ca. 475-450 BC); Nebpavdpos (Thasos: JG XII Suppl., 390, 300—250 
BC; JG XII Suppl., 405, mid-3"4 c. BC). It is interesting to note that 
Mavopov, documented in Stryme (E164, ca. 400-375 BC), is especially 
common in Samos. After Letronne, it is generally accepted that these 
names are formed on the basis of Mandros, an indigenous god from the 
west of Asia Minor of whom we have no further evidence.s40 The 
hypothesis that the element Mavdpo-, -dvdpoc of these names is the name 
of the Meander river in south-western Asia Minor (6 Maiavépoc), with loss 
of /i/ and later contraction, as was both hinted at and (later) rejected by 
Letronne himself, was defended with strong arguments by Thonemann in a 
recent article (Thonemann 2006). 

c) Compound PNs with Mntpo-: Mntpddotoc (Maroneia: (S)GDI 
5685.1 and 2, coins, 450-400 BC. Stryme: E164, ca. 400-375 BC. Zone: 
E416, Sth — 4th c, BC); Mytpddm@poc (Samothrace: Samothrace 2.1. 33 I 
(2x); IG XII 8, 170, Samothrace < Maroneia, after mid-2"4 c. BC); 
Mntpoxana (Samothrace: Samothrace 2.1. 69 (b), 2"4— 1st c. BC); Mytpav 


(Thasos: JG XII Suppl., 355, early 34 c. BC); M ntpa@vaé (Samothrace: JG 
XII 8, 181, 3%4 c. BC; JG XII 8, 251, undated; Samothrace 2.1. 36 and 37, 
3rd — 2nd ¢, BC); Mntpa@vacoas41 (Maroneia: E381, mid-4th c. BC; E234, 
3rd ¢. BC; E226, ca. 350-300 BC; Abdera: E53, 3:4 — 2nd c. BC); 
Mytpogavys (Maroneia: (S)GDI 5685, coins, 400-350 BC; E225, ca. 350- 
300 BC; E268, 2d — 1st c. BC; Samothrace: JG XII 8, 181, 34 c. BC); 
Mntpooa@v (Maroneia: Schénert-Geiss 1987, 133, coin, 5 c. BC; Stryme: 
E144, ca. 375-350 BC). 

d) Compound PNs with ‘Epup-, whether this is from a theonym or from 
the river “Epptoc in Asia Minor: “Eppaydopne (Abdera: E38, early 4th c. BC); 
"Eppoxpations and ‘Epydotpatos (Abdera: cf. Masson, 1984, 51); “Ep pov 
(Stryme: E141, ca. 375-350 BC); “Epudvag (Abdera: E16, ca. 325-300 
BC, and E45). 

e) PNs with the stem Moda-: ModAmoc (Maroneia, coins); MoAmtic 
(Abdera, coins). 

f) PNs with the stem ‘Exato-: ‘Exataiocg (Thasos: JG XII 8, 277; ibid. 
288 and 292; etc.); “Exatoupio (Abdera: E37, early 4 c. BC); 
‘EKat@vvLOG, etc. 

g) The name Nooooc and its variants deserve special mention here. 
They are widely documented in Ionic and Doric cities in Asia Minor.942 In 
Thasos, they appear frequently on amphora stamps, both in a full and an 
abbreviated form (Nédoooc Garlan 832; Noooo Garlan 890, 949 and 968; 
Noooikas Garlan 529 and 989; Noooik Garlan 99; Noooi Garlan 132, 199, 
233, 310, 325, 492 and 530; Nooixac Garlan 112; etc.). But they also 
appear in inscriptions 7G XII 8, 284: Noootkdcs ‘Hpddoc, probably the 
same individual mentioned in JG XII Suppl., 354 and JG XI 8, 271). 

h) Hypochoristic personal names with a nom. sg. -Gc, gen. -& and -Gdo0c, 
common in the Ionic of Asia Minor, are well documented in the Ionic 
settlements of the north Aegean: Bootddoc (Zone: E404, mid-5th BC; cf. 
SEG 27, 346a and BE 1983, no. 266); Atovvodidoc (Abdera: E16, ca. 325— 
300 BC); ‘HpGd0c (Thasos: JG XI Suppl., 354, ca. 300 BC; JG XII 8, 284). 

1) Hypochoristic personal names in -tc, -doc shifted to a declension 
with a dental stem (-dc, -bd0c): TloAdéo0cg (E37, Abdera, early 4th c. BC). 
Asovisc (= Atovic), hypochoristic of Agoviotoc (cf. Acovic, (S)GDI 5685.7, 
coins of Maroneia, 450-400 BC), a variant of Atovdotoc, offers two 
genitive forms: Agovdoc ((S)GDI 5469, Thasos) and Asovbddoc (Abdera, 
coins). For Agov- (Asovtc, Acovuodic, etc.) cf. Masson (1984, 50). 

j) The name Nodpoic, documented in Thasos and in Neapolis from as 
early as the 6th c. BC, has a double inflection: gen. Nbpidoc and Nvpgtos: 
Nobuoidoc (Abdera: E31, ca. 500-475 BC; Thasos: JG XII 8, 301, etc.); 


Nobugtoc (Thasos: SEG 29, 769, not after the mid-2"4 c. BC; SEG 17, 423, 
early 34 c. BC; JG XII Suppl., 379, ca. 300 BC; etc.). 

Alongside these names which are characteristic of the Ionic area, we 
find other names that are more local in nature such as those formed with 
the name of the river Néotoc, whose mouth lies to the west of Abdera: 
Neotoxpatys (Thasos: JG XII 8, 277, undated); Neotomvpic (Thasos: 1G 
XII 8, 279, 1. 93, undated); Néotic (Thasos: JG XII 8, 275, 1. B 14, undated; 
Abdera: (S)GDI 5644, coin, 500-350 BC; Stryme, E114, ca. 450-400 BC); 
‘Hpoveotosg (Stryme: E118, 450-425 BC; E145, ca. 375-350 BC). The river 
Nestos was also called Mestoso43 and Nessos.944 Personal names formed 
with the former variant are documented in Thasos: Té[p] kog Méotov UG 
XII 8, 510), Dadotocg Meoteidocg UG XII 8, 616), ‘Hpayopas Méotov UG 
XII 8, 627), Méotoc ‘Hpmdatov UG XII 8, 630), etc. We have no examples 
of personal names formed with the latter variant, Néoooc in the area of our 
research. 

It is also worth mentioning here Hapodns / Havedne,o45 which is 
documented as an eponym on various Thasian amphora stamps (cf. SEG 
35, 832 and Garlan 720 and 722-734; Tlav@aoc in Garlan 721 is probably a 
genitive of Tlav@dne, instead of the more usual nominative), as well as in 
several inscriptions from Thasos (/G XII 8, 302, undated; JG XII 8, 354, 
undated, probably the same individual) and the Thasian peraea (Oisyme: 
SEG 43, 431, ca. 400-350 BC). For Hpmto@anes (Stryme: E130, ca. 400 
BC) see supra 3. Personal names with a second element -@émnc are 
documented in different regions across Greece, but especially in Aeolis (cf. 
Masson, 1996, 89 ff.). In that respect, their presence on Thasos and in the 
Thasian Peraea may be an indication of the close relationship between 
these Ionic areas and their Aeolian neighbors. 


7.2Thracian personal names 


The contact between Greeks and Thracians had an impact on the 
onomastics of the settlements of the north Aegean. Thus, we come across 
numerous Thracian names here: AvAovCevic (Topeirus: E84, AD 46-54; 
E104, 34 c. AD); Bei®uc (Thasos: /G XII 8, 496, 274 c. AD; JG XII 8, 621); 
Bewoovdac (E64, Abdera, Ist c. BC — 1st c. AD; cf. BeoovAac, gen. sg., 
fem.); Atacevic (Topeirus: Atacéveoc, E104, 34 c. AD); AtovxsiAas 
(Maroneia: Atovkitov, E279, 274 c. AD); Movaopic (Maroneia: 
Movadpewc, E273, 274 c. AD); TapovAac (Maroneia: TapovdAov, E379, 314 
c. AD; Topeirus: Tap ovaAa (fem.), E104, 34 c. AD), etc. Particularly 
noteworthy are the personal names formed after the name of the Thracian 


goddess Bendis which, although documented in other regions of Greece too 
(cf. Bevéid6m@pa in Oropos, Eretria and Athens; Bevéipavyg¢ in Athens; 
Zyvifevstc in Eretria, etc.), are much more frequent in Thrace and its 
neighboring areas, e. g. eastern Macedonia, Bithynia and the Black Sea. We 
find them, for example, in Maroneia: (Bevdic: E268, 2nd — 1st c. BC; E279, 
2nd c, AD; Bevéiov, E379, 34 c. AD) and Thasos (Bévétc Zeitddoc, JG XII 
Suppl., 493, undated; gen. Bevdidoc: JG XI Suppl., 460 and JG XII 8, 478; 
gen. Bevootc: JG XII 8, 622). 

We have already mentioned (supra 2.1) how according to some 
scholars, the alternation between Greek and Thracian anthroponyms and 
patronyms in the lists of archons and theoroi from Thasos could prove that 
friendly relationships did exist between the Greek colonists and the pre- 
colonial population.o46 If Toxnc, the name of the warrior who fell in 
combat in the epigram found at Amphipolis (cf. supra 2.1) is truly a name 
of Thracian origin, as some would insist, this would in fact confirm the 
existence of those friendly ties from an early date (cf. Pouilloux, 1989, 
369). 
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1Introduction 


Most of the Greek colonies in the Black Sea and the Propontis were 
founded by Ionians, in particular from Miletos.o48 The most important 
metropolis besides Miletos was Megara: there was a series of Megarian 
settlements in both the Propontis (Kalchedon, Byzantion, Salymbria, 
Astakos) and the Black Sea (Herakleia, Kallatis, Messambria, 
Chersonesos), founded either by Megara itself or by one of its colonies. In 
addition to Megara and the Ionian metropolis, some other cities like Athens 
and Lesbos founded too a number of colonies in this region. 

However, some modern authors argue that the Milesian colonies were 
not in fact so many as the ancient sources claim. According to this view, 
the ancient tendency to consider the Black Sea a ‘Milesian Sea’ led the 
Greeks to assign more settlements to Miletos than it had actually 
founded.949 Other scholars, however, claim that some of the colonies of the 
Pontos were founded jointly by Ionians and Megarians.950 A third group of 
scholars, though, counterargue, on the basis of some ancient sources, that 
originally some of these colonies, such as Herakleia and Kallatis, had been 
Milesian settlements where Megarian settlers subsequently settled in.951 
This last scenario would also explain the existence of some institutions as 
well as various religious and cultual aspects common to both Ionian and 
Megarian colonies of the Black Sea, which are usually attributed to later 
relations between them. 

The picture becomes even more complex should we follow some 
ancient sources and take into account the participation of Greeks from other 
places of origin such as Rhodians and Boeotians in the founding of some of 
these colonies.952 

There is no agreement on the nature of the relationship between 
Megarians and Milesians in the initial phases of the colonization of the 
Pontos.953 According to some scholars, their relationship was not friendly, 
particularly due to the founding of Herakleia by Megara, which must have 
posed a threat to the Milesian monopoly in the Black Sea.954 In any case, 


the information we receive from ancient sources, archaeological findings 
and surviving epigraphic texts confirms that at a later date the Ionian and 
Doric colonies of the region eventually developed close commercial and 
political ties. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that these strong 
contacts had an impact on the respective dialects. In fact, various pieces of 
evidence seem to prove that dialect contact took place indeed between the 
Milesian and Megarian colonies. 


2Contact between Megarian and Ionian colonies. 
Mutual influences. Common isoglosses 


2.1. Due to the origin of the founders of most colonies, the two main 
dialectal varieties in the area were Milesian Ionic and Megarian Doric. 
Since Ionic and Doric belong to well-differentiated dialectal families, one 
should be able to evaluate easily any mutual influences between Milesian 
and Megarian. However, Megarian, a dialect of the Doris mitior type, and 
Ionic exhibit a very similar vowel system, which blurs the ultimate picture 
of such possible influences. Furthermore, since Ionic and the Attic-Ionic 
koine share several features, it is sometimes hard to establish whether — 
when of course one of these characteristics does appear in the language of 
the Megarian colonies — this is due to Ionic or koine influence. 

Several other factors have complicated for a long time the study of the 
linguistic state of affairs in the Greek colonies of the Black Sea and the 
Propontis. 

To begin with, most of the Greek inscriptions from the Black Sea and 
the Propontis, particularly those from the Megarian colonies, are fairly late. 
Therefore, it is not always easy to reconstruct the features of the original 
dialect or detect the actual linguistic impact from the contact with different 
dialects from the other colonies in this region. 

Moreover, it is not always possible to access the epigraphic material. 
As far as the Megarian colonies are concerned, we have relatively recent 
and up-to-date epigraphic corpora for most of them: for Kallatis (/.Kallatis, 
1999), Byzantion and Salymbria (/K Byzantion, 2000), Kalchedon (/K 
Kalchedon, 1980) and Herakleia (IK Heraclea Pont., 1994). On the other 
hand, there are only some very outdated corpora from Messambria and 
Chersonesos (CIRB, losPE {?, IGBulg. Y2and V) or works of partially 
published material (cf. Grakov-Vinogradov 1970 for the inscriptions from 
Chersonesos; Karayotov 1994 for the coins from Messambria; Velkov 1969 
and 2005 for the inscriptions from Messambria). 


The same goes for most linguistic studies. Until some years ago, 
publications on linguistic matters were scarce and most of them appeared in 
local and hence difficult to access publications, which were written in the 
authors’ mother tongue (Russian, Bulgarian, Romanian or Turkish). 
Fortunately, in the last few years, the epigraphic and linguistic studies 
about this area have increased considerably, although not all of them can 
boast about the same scholarly quality. Nonetheless, they are written in 
more well-known languages and can be found in more accessible 
publications and journals. 


2.2. The dialect of the Ionian colonies 

The inscriptions from the Ionian colonies of the area display the 
expected Ionic features, inherited from Miletus and other Ionian 
metropoles: cf. Ogodooins and Oevbooings (CIRB 6, Pantikapaion, 389-348 
BC; CIRB 10, Pantikapaion, 349-310 BC; CIRB 971 and 972, Phanagoria, 
349-310 BC; CIRB 1111, Phanagoria-Hermonassa, 389-348 BC; SEG 45, 
996 and SEG 52, 741, Nymphaion, 389-349 BC; etc.); [Ap]tépt “Egeceint 
(CIRBN 6a, 389-348 BC); Agpoditnt Ovpavint (CIRB 971 and 972, 
Phanagoria, 349-310 BC); ip- UGDOlbia 67, Olbia, ca. 500 BC; ibid. 68, 
525-500 BC; etc.) and igp- (GDOlbia 76, Olbia-Berezan, ca. 500 BC; ibid. 
97, Olbia, 5 c. BC);955 AnOAA@vt Intpa@i ZScM I 169, Istros, ca. 400-350 
BC, CIRB 6, Pantikapaion, 389-348 BC; C/RB 10, Pantikapaion, 349-310 
BC; etc.); Ava<éa>ydpync, Avacayopsem, ésred0Epoc, EéMvtTml, €v 
ApBwatnow, UGDOlbia 23, Olbia-Berezan, ca. 550-500 BC); toppéw 
(IGDOlbia 76, Olbia-Berezan, ca. 500 BC), Eppéw (ibid. 97, Olbia, 5th c. 
BC); Xkb0e@, Odpavint, uedeovont (CIRB 1111, Phanagoria-Hermonassa, 
389-348 BC); Meyakdaéoc, dymvo0etémv, Asdkm@vocg (SEG 52, 741, 
Nymphaion, ca. 389-349 BC); [ldotog (CIRB 972, Phanagoria, 349-310 
BC); Ilotptoddsocg (C/RB 10, Pantikapaion, 349-310 BC; CIRB 971 and 
972, Phanagoria, 349-310 BC; C/RB 1111, Phanagoria-Hermonassa, 389— 
348 BC); Oatéwv (CIRB 9, Pantikapaion, 349-343 BC); Topetéwv (CIRB 
6, Pantikapaion 389-348 BC; SEG 45, 996 and SEG 52, 741, Nymphaion, 
ca. 389-349 BC). 

As expected, the most recent inscriptions exhibit features of koine. But 
as is the case in other areas of Greece too, onomastics reflects the Ionian 
origin of their inhabitants: note the personal names coined with poar- (cf. 
the Milesian molpoi) and évagé: MoAna<y>dpov, CIRB 19, Pantikapaion, 
304-283 BC; ModAatitoc, JosPE IV 328, Pantikapaion, 4 c. BC; 
Moanayope[@], SEG 41, 619, Olbia, 490-480 BC; ModAnoéutoc, SEG 49, 
1038, Nymphaion, ca. 500-450 BC; Ava<éa>ydpyc, JGDOI-bia 23, Olbia 


(Berezan), ca. 550-500 BC; Avtiévaé, SEG 50, 702 I, Olbia, ca. 350-300 
BC; Av<a>émévysc, SEG 50, 702 IL, Olbia, ca. 350-300 BC; etc. Although 
further analysis is required, the presence of Doric elements seems limited 
to the names of Dorians dwelling in Ionian cities (and their patronymics in 
the genitive), both from the Megarian colonies and other Dorian cities in 
Greece. These names appear in the original Doric form (cf. Bac KaAAio, IK 
Sinope 12, Sinope, Sth — 4th BC; Ilvppocg Edpvuvons, “Hpakrswtac, CIRB 
923, Nymphaion, 4th BC). 

In the remaining part of this paper I am going to focus mainly on the 
Megarian colonies. 


2.3. The dialect of the Megarian colonies 

2.3.1. In general, the dialectal inscriptions from the Megarian colonies 
in the Black Sea and the Propontis show a set of pan-Doric or quasi-pan- 
Doric features inherited from the dialect of Megara: retention of -d (SGpoVv, 
Tav, waoiopa, dtkaotav); lack of assibilation (MiAdtiol, ovyteAdvtt, 
Siapwaptvpobvtl, avab@vtl, oti); ao, a@ > a (X@oia, Apvvdda, 
AVTLOAKIOG,, GUMOTEPAV, TV SIKaV, TOV NOAITAV); Nominative plural toi, 
tai; numerals (apétm1, tétopss); athematic active infinitives in -pev 
(xotiypaohpev, Sdpuev, teOt\pev, dvabéuev, eetpev); Doric future 
(dtsgagotvta, didagodvtt, dmodMoodLAL); apocope of the prepositions (Kat 
tov), etc. There are also other, more specific features, also inherited from 
the metropolis, such as mitior vocalism resulting from cases of 
compensatory lengthening (sipev, Povadv, dmooteikavtoc, tod 
ovvayoponvs, Toic Evtvvyavovol, —[y]ovoa), hypheresis (Oeyeitov) or even 
isovocalic contractions (mapéEetv, Tod Sp0v). 

A group of inscriptions from Chersonesos are particularly interesting. 
They are all official documents from the same period, 1 24 c. AD (SEG 45, 
985; losPE I? 357, 358 and 364). In addition to the correct Doric forms 
(oti, Xepoovaceitétv, apés, BovAdti, SduEv, Thvov, oTGAG, EcoovLEVG, 
doxiwdéac, etc.), there are several hyper-Doricisms which can easily be 
explained (aendatal, ypaciwav, ypdpacw, dvaypaptipev, ékkAaoia, 
Ka0GKov): we are obviously facing a chancery language, artificial, based on 
Doric, in a time when probably this dialect was no longer used in 
Chersonesos. It is more difficult to explain, though, some other forms that 
appear in these inscriptions, as the dative plural mavayvpisooi and the 
infinitive éupev. 


2.3.2. Ionic features in the Megarian colonies 
Alongside the Doric features quoted above, which are more frequently 


attested, there are also some other traits that must be attributed to the 
influence of the neighboring Ionian colonies or to koine. 


2.3.2.1. Alphabet 

In inscriptions from some Megarian colonies there is evidence of an 
early influence of the Ionic alphabet. The so-called sampi, a characteristic 
letter of the inscriptions in Ionia, occurs in some coins of Messambria from 
the 5th and 4th c. BC (cf. META, in (S)GD/ III, 38). This letter is attested in 
the Ionic colonies as well: for instance, in an ‘abecedarium’ from Istros (5t# 
c. BC), in a fragmentary ostracon from Olbia (Archaic period), and in a 
lead letter from Berezan (second half of the 5‘ c. BC).956 

The presence in coin legends of elements that are foreign to the writing 
system or to the dialect of the issuing city is not an isolated phenomenon in 
ancient Greece. For example, in a series of coins (5 c. BC) from 
Marseille, the colony of Phocaea,957 we find, next to the Ionic 
Maocoodmntav (cf. Schwyzer DGE, no. 705.3), the form Maocoadiwtav 
with two features alien to Ionic: o instead of n958 and the contraction aw > 
a (/a:/) in the ending of the genitive plural, rather than @ (actually, the most 
characteristic Ionic form would be MacooAintéwv, without contraction). 
Messambria coin legends featuring a sampi for [ts] may be due to the 
presence of an Ionian coin engraver in this Megarian colony; if so, this 
would also reinforce the theory of the existence of close relations between 
the Ionian and the Megarian colonies in this region.959 

A series of ostraka found in Chersonesos show that, from the second 
quarter of the 5‘) c. BC, the settlers of this city had completely adopted the 
Milesian alphabet.960 In addition, these ostraka attest some personal names 
of an evident Ionic origin, alongside the Doric ones, e. g. Kpytivys, son of 
Mbc,961 or the diminutive MoAniic (cf. SEG 40, 612.18, ca. 480-460 BC). 
According to Vinogradov & Zoloratev (1990), Chersonesos must have been 
founded by Herakleia with the participation of the Milesian colonies 
Sinope and Olbia, a fact that could also explain the use of the Ionic 
alphabet in such an early period. 


2.3.2.2. Other Ionic features in the Megarian colonies 

An additional non-Doric feature is found in the forms beginning with 
igp-, instead of the expected Doric form iap-,962 which are found in 
Kalchedon, Byzantion, Salymbria, Herakleia, Kallatis and Messambria.963 
These forms are attested in inscriptions written in Doric and at a time too 
early to be justified by any koine influence; so it is unlikely that the form 
igp- belonged to koine and should therefore be attributed to the influence of 


the neighboring Ionic colonies. As a matter of fact, in the Milesian colonies 
of the Black Sea the forms ipdc and igpdc occur from the 6t c. BC already 
(cf. supra 2.2). 

The gen. sg. m0A€0¢ (instead of m6A10c, nom. m6A1c), which is common 
in Ionic, might also be due to Ionic influence. However, since it is an 
analogical innovation, we must not discard the possibility of an 
independent development here. 


2.3.3. aioytv-/aiovpv- 

The aisymneteia was a typical institution of some Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor. Two facts in particular are noteworthy about the aisymneteia. 

First, it was limited to two well-defined areas: on the one hand, some 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor, particularly Miletos, alongside its colonies in 
the Black Sea, and on the other, the Megarian colonies in the Black Sea and 
the Propontis. So, it is remarkable that, apart from Ionia, the aisymneteia is 
only attested in the Megarian sphere of colonies. 

Second, the term is attested in the form of two variants, aiowv- and 
aiovpv-,964 whose geographical distribution seems clear: aioutv- is attested 
in Kalchedon, Salymbria, Kallatis, Chersonesos, Megara and perhaps 
Selinous, and aiovpv- in Miletos, Sinope, Olbia and Teos. The only 
exception is Tpoatsovpev@vtoc from Chersonesos (JosPE I? 352), which may 
be explained by the influence from the neighboring Olbia. 

According to the most widely accepted opinion, this institution must 
have been an element of the Pre-Doric Ionian substrate of Megara. Later, 
the Milesian and Megarian colonists could have brought it to their 
respective settlements in the Propontis and the Black Sea. But, in my 
opinion,9%5 it is more likely that the magistracy of the aisimnatai did not 
arrive in the Megarian colonies in the Black Sea from Megara but from the 
neighboring Milesian colonies, although its presence in those cities could 
also be attributed to the participation of Milesian settlers in the foundation 
of some colonies traditionally attributed to Megara, or even to the existence 
of a Milesian settlement prior to the arrival of Megarian settlers (cf. supra § 
1). The variant aiowvateia, i. e. with iota, would be the result of the 
adaptation of the original Ionic form, aiovuvyteta, to the Megarian dialect 
whereby the Ionic /y/ was assimilated to /i/ and Ionic n was ‘dorified’ into a 
long a (1. e. n > a). 


2.3.4. In addition to the Doric features above, some inscriptions from 
Byzantion feature several forms that cannot be attributed to the Megarian 
or the Ionic varieties of the neighboring colonies: the modal particle xe, the 


aorist édtkaoos and the gen. sg. in -1y for personal names of s-stems (e. g. of 
the Mevexpé&tn type). This last feature is also documented in Salymbria.966 
In theory, the presence of these genitives in -y in inscriptions from 
Byzantion and Salymbria may be due to the early koine influence in the 
language varieties of these cities. However, this explanation is unlikely 
because: 1) there are no other examples of this type of genitives in the 
dialectal inscriptions from other Greek colonies in the Black Sea, either 
Megarian or Ionian. 2) Furthermore, this new inflexion is documented at a 
very late stage of the koine, i. e. no earlier than the imperial period. 

However, the inflection of the s-stems in which a nominative in -nc has 
a genitive identical to the nominative minus the -c is well documented from 
an early date in the Aeolic variety of Asia Minor, and more specifically in 
Lesbos and Troas. The analogical origin of these genitives is obvious. The 
model is the inflection of the masculines in -a, and therefore the paradigm, 
nom. Mevexpatnc, gen. Mevexpatn, might have originated in Byzantion, 
Salymbria, Lesbos and Troas independently. But the presence of the modal 
particle xe and the aorist édtkaoos cannot be explained in a similar manner. 
To my mind, these two features in the inscriptions of Byzantion must come 
from the Aeolic of Asia Minor. This hypothesis could explain the genitive 
Mevexpatn in Byzantion as well. 

But how can one explain the presence of these three features in 
Byzantion (and the gen. -y in Salymbria as well)? A hypothetical Aeolian 
ethnic element from Asia Minor partaking in the foundation of Salymbria 
and Byzantion is an unlikely proposal, as the ancient sources do not 
mention anything like that. In addition, genitives of the type Mevexpat 
are documented on Lesbos and Troas only after the foundation of 
Salymbria and Byzantion. In fact, the close political and trade relations that 
existed between the Acolic-speaking area in north-western Asia Minor, 
particularly Troas, and Byzantion (as well as with other cities in the 
Propontis) may explain the presence of an Aeolian population in the latter 
place.967 


2.4. In addition to the features inherited from the different metropoles, 
which were initially only characteristic of their respective colonies and 
which then spread to other settlements of different origins, there are some 
other features common to both the Megarian and the Ionian colonies whose 
origins are hard to determine and which may eventually have been 
developments that were particular to this area alone. 


2.4.1. The use of teAapmv with the meaning ‘stele’ is only documented in 


the Black Sea and the Propontis, although in some cases it also seems to 
designate the basis on which the stele is placed.9ss We do not know in 
which colony (Ionian? Dorian?) this word was first used in this sense. 
According to Solmsen,9%69 it was introduced into the Black Sea area by the 
Megarian settlers (contra, Avram, I.Kallatis, 162). The truth is that at the 
time of our inscriptions the term is documented in the sense of ‘stele’ in 
almost all the Greek cities of the region, Dorian and Jonian alike. 


2.4.2. The loss of /r/ and /I/ in the clusters yp- and yA- seems to be 
characteristic of the Greek in that region.9770 However, the available 
examples are limited to personal names derived from X(p)f\pa and 
TA(a)ox-: cf. Tobv«iv (Byzantion), Tatd«oc (Istros, Tomis), [txav 
(Apollonia), Tvb«ei¢ (Tomis), Tb«eww (Istros, Kalchedon), IT vKéa 
(Byzantion), Xia (Byzantion), Xnpatiov, Xnpdta (Pantikapaion), 
Xnpativos (Pantikapaion, Chersonesos).971 As far as I know, this change is 
not documented in other Greek dialects. Is it perhaps due to the influence 
from the local (: non-Greek) languages spoken in this region?972 


2.4.3. An p instead of a B is attested in some personal names formed upon 
the name of the Thracian goddess Bendis. Cases of the opposite 
phenomenon, i. e. B instead of p as a result of dissimilation — caused by the 
presence of a nasal sound in the following syllable — are documented too, 
although rarely encountered, in other regions of Greece (cf. napvapot > 
Bapvapot and probably *kouspvam > KvBepvd).973 Unless I am 
completely mistaken, in the inscriptions from Thrace and the Black Sea 
there are only examples of p instead of B, and these seem to be limited to 
some personal names formed with a Bendis stem (for these personal names 
see infra 3.2.3): Mevdis@pov (Byzantion), Mevddc (Byzantion, Artake), 
Mevéic (Mygdonia, Thessaloniki), Mevducm (Chersonesos). This change 
seems to be confirmed at a later time by the names of two Christian martyrs 
from Bithynia: Meviyvoc (i. e. Beviyvoc), Muivviog (i. ©. BuiObvtoc). 
However, these forms with p instead of B may as well be explained by the 
influence of the Thracian language. Indeed, according to some scholars, the 
alternation of b and m was a Thracian feature, regardless of the presence of 
a nasal sound in the following syllable (cf. Bapyoc vs. Mépyoc, Baoteipa 
vs. Maotepua, etc.).974 


3Linguistic contacts between the Greek settlers 
and local populations 


When the Greeks settled in the Black Sea and the Propontis, they came into 
contact with several local populations, mainly Thracians, Scythians and 
Dacians. According to archaeological and literary sources, these peoples, 
mostly Thracians, had close contacts with the Greeks. These relationships, 
both commercial and political, were more or less friendly, but naturally 
depending on the area and the local population(s) in question each time. 


3.1. Influence of the local language(s) on the Greek of the colonies 

Regarding the possible influence of the different local languages on the 
Greek of the colonies of the Black Sea and the Propontis, there is no 
presence of local features in the texts preserved, neither in phonology (for 
X(p)- and I(A)-, as well as for w instead of B, see § 2.4.3) nor in 
morphology, but also not even in the common Greek lexicon. There are 
only some traces in onomastics, both in place names and personal names. 
As it happened elsewhere in the Greek world, it is mostly onomastics that 
provides evidence of the contact between the Greek settlers and the 
indigenous population(s) in this area. We must bear in mind, however, that 
the vast majority of the Greek inscriptions of the Black Sea and the 
Propontis date to the Hellenistic period onwards, a time when the 
Hellenization process of the indigenous peoples would have been rather 
advanced already. 


3.2. Local place names 

Along with clearly Greek place names, such as ‘HpéxAsia, AntoAA via, 
Xepodvacoc, Osvdooin, there are others with a local origin like 
MecoapBpia, LarvuBpia — note also the Lodvapia variant (Ion. 
XNAvuBpin) — Odnoodc or even BvCavttov. 

When a place name is adopted by the speakers of another language, it is 
prone to various modifications: a) phonetic and morphological adaptation 
(the most common procedure): the place name is adapted to the phonetics 
and morphology of the host language; b) semantic reinterpretation and 
change by popular etymology: a place name that is incomprehensible to the 
recipient speakers is reinterpreted by them and partially modified so that it 
acquires a meaning in the host language; c) loan translation: sometimes, the 
place name is fully or partially translated into the host language. 

We may find several examples of the above linguistic processes in the 
region in question: 


3.2.1. (0 Boonopoc designated both the strait connecting the Sea of 
Marmara to the Black Sea, and the Cimmerian Straits. An adjective derived 


from this place name was used to name some local festivities, td 
Boozopta,975 which in turn designated the corresponding month.976 Hence, 
personal names such as Boondpiyos may derive from the place name itself, 
from the festivities or even from the name of the month. To my mind, the 
term (6) Béozopos is probably the result of a reinterpretation of an 
indigenous term by the Greeks, who associated it with the flight of Io and 
transformed it into *Bodo0-oposg (‘the passage of the cow’). The passage in 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 729-734, seems to support this etymology: 


ioOpov 5’ én’ adtaic otEvondpotc Ainvys TOAGIC 
Kutwepikov féetc, Ov OpacvomAdyyvas oe xpT| 
Mnodoav adA@v’ éExmEepav Matwtucdv: 

éotat dé Ovntois sicasi Adyos pEéyac 

Tis Ot Mopsiac, Boonopos 5’ émm@vopLOSG 
KEKAIO€TOL.977 


3.2.2. Another interesting toponym is MeooopBpia (Att. and koine 
MeonpBpia). A widespread opinion tends to identify it with the common 
Greek word for ‘midday’ or ‘south’.97s However, the hypothesis that the 
Greek colonists named the new colony directly after the common Greek 
word ‘ywecoapBpia’ encounters an important obstacle, namely the fact that 
the meaning ‘(the) midday’ or ‘south’ does not seem to be supported by the 
geographic location of this Megarian colony. According to Straboo79 and 
his contemporary Nicolaus of Damascus, as quoted by Stephanus of 
Byzantion, the second part -Bpia, comes from a Thracian word meaning 
“city’.980 According to the same authors, the first part of the name refers to 
the eponymous founder of the colony, although the spelling of the name is 
not identical in the relevant literary sources. According to Nicolaus & 
Stephanus, Mesembria was called MeAonpBpia (i. e. ‘city of Melsas’), 
which later became Meonpufpia for euphonic reasons. This etymology also 
occurs in a late Mesembrian funerary epigram (/GBulg. I?, 345, Imperial 
period), where the deceased proudly proclaims her origin: MeoeuBpia [sic] 
dé wv (= pol) Tatpic a0 [M]éAca Kai Bpia. On the other hand, Strabo 
claims that the older name of the city was Mevefpia (i. e. ‘city of Menas’), 
but this form seems to be a palaeographic mistake by an anonymous 
copyist at a certain point in the transmission of the text of the Geography, 
when a lambda followed by a lunate sigma in -MEAX- was misread as a 


nu.981 Therefore, the original form in Strabo must also have been 
MedonupBpia.os2 

In a study about the etymology of MecoapPpia, K. Nawotka (1994, 
325) maintained that the story of this Melsas, i. e. the presumed founder of 
the colony, must have been made up by an anonymous scholar of 
Messambria, who should have lived shortly before Strabo and Nicolaus, 
and was in line with the general tendency to make up etymology-related 
stories about eponymous heroes, in fact a very widespread practice in 
Hellenistic and Roman times.9s3 According to Nawotka, the local success 
of the legend of Melsas, founder of Messambria, would be confirmed by 
the epigram quoted supra. Nonetheless, even though the absence of the 
variant MeAonuBpia before the 1st c. BC could be an argument in favor of 
Nawotka’s hypothesis, the personal name (PN) MéAoéov is already attested 
in this area in the 4th c. BC.984 Two explanations seem possible here: a) the 
PN Médcéwv was coined after the name of the so-called founder of the 
colony, Melsas: if so, it would look probable that the legend was already 
known in the 4th c. BC and that the original form of the place name was 
MedoapBpia (or something very similar); b) the legend of a founder called 
Melsas was shaped on the model of a PN that already existed, MeAoéov, 
due to the similarity of this name with the first part of MeooapBpia. In any 
case, it is noteworthy that, unless I am mistaken, MeAoémv is only 
documented in Thrace.985 

To sum up, the local (Thracian?) original place name, whichever its 
exact original form may have been, was probably ‘deformed’9s6 by the 
Megarian colonists who associated it with the common Greek word 
usooauBpia “midday, south’, because of the similarity between the two 
words.987 The Thracian origin of MeocoapBpia, at least of its second part, is 
supported by some other place names in the area, such as LoAvuBpia (1 Tod 
XHAovs NOAtc) and HoAtvuBpia (yn tod TdAtvoc mOAic), with their nasal 
sound probably attributed to the influence of MeooapPpia.oss 

Two other place names that also appear to derive from mythical 
founders are BuCavtiov and XaAxnoawv. The former derives from BvCac, a 
name with a probable Thracian origin (Illyrian, according to others),989 
while the latter, which has several variants depending on the position of the 
aspirated occlusive (Kadyadov, XodAkad@v, Ionic Kodynoov and 
XoAKkndov), comes from KéAyac, although it may also be a Greek 
‘deformation’ of a Thracian place name. 


3.2.3. A special case is the name by which the Greeks called the Black Sea, 
as this time we seem to come across an Iranian loanword. As is known, (0) 


Evéetvoc Idévtoc, ‘the hospitable sea’, replaced an earlier Greek name, 6 
“Aéewoc Idvtos (cf. Strabo 7.3.6). “A&etvoc is the result of the modification 
(by popular etymology) of an Iranian term: cf. axSaena, axsaina ‘dark’, 
‘bleak’. According to Strabo (Joc. cit.), before the colonization of the Black 
Sea the Greeks called this area “A&etwoc Hdvtoc, ‘inhospitable sea’, not 
only due to the difficulties in navigating around it, but also because its 
shores were inhabited by barbarians, among whom the Scythians were the 
most noticeable. Hence, it was only after the Ionian colonization that the 
sea could have been renamed into 6 Evéewoc Ilévtoc: &mAovv yap sivar 
TOTE THV OdAaTTAaV TadDTHV Kai KaAEioNat ‘AEevov di TO SvOYEiLEpOV Kai 
TV GypLOTHTA TOV mEploiwKovdvT@V EOvOv Kai LdALoTA TOV “LkvOIKdv, 
Eevobvtovvtmav Kai oapKogayovvtT@V Kai TOIG Kpaviolg EKTOLAOL 
ypMLévov: Votepov 6’ Evéewov KexAfo0ar tov Tovav év ti mapoAia 
MOAEIG KTIOdVTMV.990 Moreover, it is significant that the form used by all 
Greeks was the Ionic variant (-Gew-, due to the so-called ‘third 
compensatory lengthening’), probably because it was the Milesians who 
were responsible for the coining of the Greek form. 


3.2.4. Finally, as previously noted by many scholars,991 the suffixes -(1)avdc 
and -nvoc are used very frequently in the formation of the Greek ethnics of 
these regions, above all in north-western Asia Minor and the Propontis: 
Boonopavoi and Booxopiavoi, Kotucnvoi, Apaotp iavoi, Totpiavoi, 
Tiavoi, KaAAatiavoi, MeooanBpiavoi, LaAvuBpiavot, etc. 


3.3. Personal names 

In the Greek colonies of the Black Sea and the Propontis, many 
personal names of local origin are documented. We have already mentioned 
the presence of derivatives from the place name Boozopoc: Boomdpvyos, 
Boonov, Boondc (the last two are shortened forms).992 Of special interest 
is the presence of a Boomwv “Inawvoc in Megara UG VII, 42, 242-223 
BC), which confirms that the personal names could travel not only from the 
metropolis to the colonies, but sometimes also in the opposite direction.993 

Although not unique to these regions,994 anthroponyms formed after the 
name of the Thracian goddess Bendis (Bevéic? Bevdic?) are much more 
common in Thrace and its neighboring areas, such as eastern Macedonia, 
Bithynia and the Black Sea: Bevoducoc, Bevditnta (Thrace and Lower 
Moesia), Bevéotc (gen., Thasos), Bévng (Macedonia), BevCet (voc. fem.; 
Pantikapaion), AsBaBevaic (Macedonia). For variants with a p- instead of a 
B- cf. supra § 2.4.3. Cases like that of Odvumddm@poc Mevdidapov 
(Byzantion, a dedication to the Greek gods Hermes and Heracles), are also 


significant: while the father’s name is formed on the basis of the name of 
an indigenous deity, the son’s name now derives from a Greek theonym 
(Olympic Zeus). This ‘discrepancy’ may reflect an attempt by the locals to 
become fully integrated into the Greek community, which was more 
prestigious. 


4Conclusions 


The complex historical and political situation in the Black Sea and the 
Propontis during the first millennium BC led to the establishment of 
linguistic contacts between Greek colonies of different origin in these 
areas. In addition to the Doric features inherited from the metropolis, the 
dialectal inscriptions of the Megarian colonies exhibit some other non- 
Doric linguistic characteristics, which must be attributed to the influence of 
the neighboring Ionic-speaking colonies. Other explanations (e. g. the joint 
foundation by Jonians and Megarians of some of these colonies, or the fact 
that originally some of the colonies had been Milesian settlements where 
Megarian colonists had subsequently settled in) are less likely. On the basis 
of the existing data, the Ionic influence on the language of the Megarian 
colonies was greater than the other way round, since the presence of Doric 
elements in the Ionic colonies seems to be limited to Doric personal names. 
In addition, there are some other common features across the region, 
attested in texts from both Megarian and Ionian colonies, which are 
probably common developments of the Greek language as a whole in the 
Pontos. 

Finally, with regard to the contacts between Greek and the non-Greek 
languages spoken in the region, the only evidence of influence from the 
local languages on the Greek of the area may be found in place names and 
personal names. It is very likely that because of its greater prestige Greek 
was the language of communication between the Greeks and the native 
populations, which also occurred in other colonial areas of the Greek 
world. The hypothesis that a vehicular language, based on the Ionic dialect 
of the Milesian colonies, was used in the Black Sea would fit in with the 
fact that in the ancient world this sea was referred to as the ‘Milesian Sea’. 
A Milesian koine would probably be also the language of communication 
between the Greek colonists of different origin. It is noteworthy that the 
adjective by which all Greeks called the Black Sea, Eiéetvoc, is of Ionic 
form and origin. Eventually, the Attic-Ionic koine became the lingua franca 
of these adjacent regions too, just as it happened throughout the rest of the 


Greek world in the Hellenistic period. 
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The Dialect of Thasos and the 
Transmission of Archilochus’ Fragments 


1Paros and Thasos: a linguistic tale of shared 
features (and some disagreeing isoglosses) 


Thasos was established by Parian pioneers in all certainty in ca. 650 BC.995 
As frequently attested in the different processes of colonization in Archaic 
Greece, both the metropolis and the colony shared religious cults, civic 
institutions, prosopography, alphabet and, last but not least, linguistic 
features. 

The ancient Greek variety spoken in Paros and in its northern colony 
Thasos belong to the central Ionic or Cycladic dialect of the Ionic branch 
(Colvin 2007, 22; Miller 2014, 151). Among other South Greek 
characteristics (e. g. assibilation of *-ti, 6ooc ‘as great as’ (masc. nom. sg.), 
ovat ‘the’ (nom. pl., masc. and fem.), si ‘if’, etc.), they share the following 
features (Del Barrio Vega 2014; Del Barrio Vega 2015b, 160-161): 
—Universal raising of /a:/ > /ze:/ > /s:/.996 
—‘Quantitative metathesis’ of *é before *o and *a.997 
—Synizesis of /o/ after /e/,998 later written <ev>.999 
—yiyvoual > yivowar ‘become’ .1000 
—Retention of po.1001 
—Genitive m6AEwe ‘city’ .1002 
—Dat. pl. -otc and -nic in the article but also in lexical words. 1003 
—The participle govt- ‘be’.1004 
—Qeopdc instead of Dewpdc “theoros’ .1005 


Due to the distance separating Paros and Thasos and despite their historical 

bonds, the dialects of both islands unsurprisingly exhibit some divergent 

linguistic features: 

—Paros presents igp-,1006 whereas Thasos has ip-.1007 

—<so> for <ev> and <ao> for <av> seem to be attested only in Thasos. 1008 

—Hwov ‘half’ (neut.) is found in a Parian document,1009 whereas dialectal 
Thasian inscriptions only attest to jLvov.1010 


—The extension of personal names derived from Ion. vooodc ‘nestling’ is 
found in Thasos, but never in Paros. Typical Ionic personal names in - 
dic (gen. -G50c) are attested only in Thasian in the dialectal period. 1011 


In this paper I will examine in detail two features only found in inscriptions 
from Thasos: the loss of word-initial aspiration (psilosis) and the analogical 
interweaving of masculine d- and s-stems. Since both characteristics are 
marginally attested in the text of Archilochus, I will argue that Thasos may 
have played a role in the transmission of his work and that this evidence 
may correlate to other archaeological, religious and historical data. 


2Aspiration in Paros 


The preservation of word-initial aspiration is attested in the earliest 
inscriptions of Paros. In addition to its most striking characteristics, 
especially <C> = /b/, <Q> = /o, 0:/ and <O> = /9:/, <H> regularly stands 
for both word-initial /h/ and /e:/. This feature is shared by most islands of 
the Ionic-speaking Cyclades (Knitl 1938, 7 and 54-55): 


hopvmbA@ (= 6 EpumbAov) ‘the (son) of Erypylos’, kanwino(s) (= kai émoinos) 
‘and he made’ (SEG 48, 1136, Paros, ca. 525-500 BC [PTA]) 


hapov ‘boundary’ (acc.), ho (sic) ‘the’ (nom. sg. masc.),1012 abpnv ‘funerary 
pyre’ (acc.) (SEG 51, 1071, Paros, late 6 c. BC [PTA]) 


Metrical inscriptions of the same date attest also to the same spelling 
phenomenon: 


ho, avébrnkev ‘set up’ (3sg. act. aor. ind.) (CEG 412, Paros, 550-525 BC? 
[PTA]) 


An isolated exception occurs in the inscription of the builder Thrason UG 
XII 5, 252, ca. 55 BC? [PTA]): €Bda@[Ln]o@vt@tys ‘70’ (Il. 2-3). The form 
attests to psilosis due to the analogy from the following numerals in the 
series (Oyé@Kovta. ‘80’, évevixovta *90’).1013 

Aspiration is also attested in inscriptions dated to the 5t c. BC that are 
still written in the local alphabet: 


hexnBo[Aot] ‘attaining his aim’ (masc. dat. sg.) (CEG 840 = 414a, Paros, 500- 
450 BC? [PTA]) ha (CEG 156, Paros, ca. 475 BC [PTA]), cf. also [pv]ijba 
‘memorial’ and kao1yvyytm ‘sister’ (dat.) 


Some 5th c. BC documents that are written in the local alphabet fail to attest 
the use of <H> for initial aspiration: 


Qc ‘who’ (masc. nom. sg.), Q60 ‘street’ (gen.) 7G XII 5, 107.1 and 5, ca. 475— 
450 BC [PTA]);1014 cf. also BaAAnt ‘throw’ (3sg. act. pres. subj.). 

[Q]pao Yxato ‘boundary of (sc. Zeus) highest? UG XII 5, 183, Sth c. BC 
[PTA]). 

Qc, Adoiw ‘of the threshing-floor’ (masc. gen.) (unpublished legal document; 
ca. 475-450 BC [PTA]).1015 


Although one may be tempted to explain the above cited examples as being 
due to psilosis, a recently published boundary marker written in Ionic 
alphabet and exhibiting hiepov (Papadopoulos 2013, no. 4) excludes this 
hypothesis. Arguably, the increasing familiarity with the Ionic alphabet 
triggered the orthographic dropping of <H> and initial aspiration ceased to 
be written, a spelling phenomenon found in other areas too. 1016 

First of all, the Eastern Ionic alphabet appears in JG XII 5, 183, where 
the use of <Q> for /o:/ in &teA€otw seems an innovation in the light of od 
‘no’, @bde ‘and not’ in the same document.i017 Moreover, in a funerary 
stele made for two Ikarian patrons by the Parian sculptor Platthis 7G XII 6 
2, 1288.3, ca. 475-450 BC, cf. DNO 1288), <Q> stands for /o/ as expected, 
but the Ionic lambda <A> is used instead of the Parian-Thasian form of the 
letter <I> (Matthaiou & Papadopoulos 2003, 78). Some years later, his 
colleague and compatriot Euphron signed one of his works on the Dorian 
island of Nisyros entirely in the Ionic alphabet (/DorIns. 71, cf. DNO 660, 
ca. 450-400 BC).1018 

Later Parian documents from the 4th c. BC are all written in the Ionic 
alphabet and are heavily influenced by the Attic dialect. There is no sign of 
psilosis in these documents, cf. ka0dnep ‘as’ UG XII 5, 111.10, decree, 4th 
c. BC). In the following century, initial aspiration is found in all 
documents, e. g. &@’ od ‘from the time when’ in the so-called ‘Marmor 
Parium’ UG XII 5, 444 passim, 263 BC). In the ‘Mnesiepes inscription’ 
«aQ’ & belongs to the answer of the Pythian oracle (SEG 15, 517.E;.2.15, 
ca. 250 BC). There are cases of aspiration in other parts of the latter text, 
which are written for the most part in Attic Ka0’ & (ibid. E, 2.19), &me10’ 
bn0 ‘when’, ‘under’ (ibid. E; 2.43). The chronicle written by Sosthenes in 
the early Istc. BC UG XII 5, 445)1019 seems to attest to a case of psilosis, 
according to Hiller’s edition: éxoxatiotéval[t] ‘reinstate’ (act. pres. inf.) 
(A, 1.42). In fact, the document exhibits a stonecutter’s mistake, 
ATIOKATIZTAOA, which was emended by the same stonecutter or another 
one in ATOKA@IXZTANA (Tsantsanoglou 2003). Moreover, the document 


has ovy b2oAEimopEvosc ‘not falling short? UG XII 5, 445, col. VII.15; 
epigram of Sosthenes). 

In conclusion, there are no certain examples of psilosis in Parian 
documents. 


3Psilosis in Thasos and in the Thasian 
settlements on the Thracian coast of the 
Aegean 


Although the Parians that settled in Thasos brought along their local 
alphabet, in the earliest Thasian documents <H> is exclusively used for /g:/ 
and never for word-initial /h/:1020 


@i ‘who’ (masc. dat.) (SEG 14, 565.3-4, late 7 c. BC [PTA]), cf. pviina 
‘memorial’. HpaxAet ‘Herakles’ (dat.), ao ‘who’ (masc.) (CEG 416, 525-500 
BC [PTA]), cf. dvé0nxev ‘set up’ (3sg. act. aor. ind.), hpyoev ‘rule’ (3sg. act. 
aor. ind.), etc. 

éotdow ‘set up’ (3pl. act. prf. ind.) (CEG 415, 525-500 BC [PTA]), cf. Znvac 
‘Zeus’ (gen.), 

LepéAns ‘Semele’ (gen.), etc. 

"Epun[t] ‘Hermes’ (dat.) 7G XII 8, 357, ca. 500 BC [PTA]) 

@t(e) ‘when’ (CEG 159, ca. 500 BC [PTA]), cf. pn ‘no’, Tnrs[odvelac 
“Telephanes’ (gen.). 

"Hpaxdéws ‘Herakles’ (gen.) UG XII Suppl., 423, ca. 500 BC? [PTA]) 

@ ‘the’ (masc. nom.) (.Thrac.Aeg. E30, Abdera < Thasos?, ca. 550 BC 
[PTA ])1021 

Gt = & ‘which’ (nom. pl.) + &év UG XII 8, 358, 490-480 BC [PTA]), cf. BoAnu 
‘Council’ (dat.) 

"HpakAei ‘Herakles’ (dat.), "Eppitaac ‘Hermippos’ (CEG 417, ca. 450-440 BC 
[PTA]), cf. avé0nk(s) ‘set up’ (3sg. act. aor. ind.) 

"Hpayopeo ‘Heragores’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 36, no. 6; ca. 450 BC? [PTA]) 
éyoauxwotat ‘600’ (fem.), éyorK@vta ‘60’ (Salviat & Servais 1964, Il. 5—7, Aliki, 
450-440 BC [PTA]) 

@daic ‘streets’ (dat.) UG XII Suppl., 420, ca. 450 BC? [PTA]) 

"Exatys ‘Hekate’ (gen.) 7G XII 8, 359, ca. 450 BC) 

ipa ‘sacred’ (nom. pl.) (VGSL 21.12, ca. 430-420 BC), cf. avé0nkev ‘set up’ 3 
sg. act. aor. ind.) (1. 13).1022 


Even more revealingly, in word boundary voiceless stops remain 
unchanged before words which originally exhibited initial /h/: 


Kkatamep ‘as’ (SEG 36, 790.8, ca. 480 BC [PTA]), cf. also without initial <H> 


étépnv ‘other of two’ (fem. acc.) (L. 7), OpKac ‘oath’ (1. 9), & ‘what’ (1. 3). 
TOTEPOV = TO EtEpov ‘the other of two’ (neut. nom.-acc.)’ (SEG 59, 957, ca. 475 
BC, [PTA]; cf. Rolley 1965, 447, no. 6, ca. 475 BC and Guarducci 1967-1978, 
vol. IV, 12). 

Katdmep ‘as’, én’ dv ‘in the time of which’ (masc. pl.), téyvov ‘the half’ (neut.), 
Kat’ €kaotwv ‘each one’ (masc. sg.) (SEG 42, 785.2, 11, 39+, 46+, early 5c. 
BC [PTA]). 


According to Pouilloux (1954, 443), the local alphabet stopped being used 
in Thasos around 430-425 BC. The documents in Ionic alphabet dated after 
this period also show some examples of psilosis in sandhi:1023 


katanep ‘as’ IG XII Suppl., 347.11.14—-15; post 410 BC).1024 
én’ M1 ‘(the place) on which’ (SEG 56, 1017.22, 4th c. BC).1025 


All the above data are strong evidence that the dialect of Thasos lost word- 
initial aspiration after ca. 650 BC. 

There are two alleged spelling oddities that may contradict the above 
conclusion, i. e. that initial aspiration was lost in the Thasian dialect: 
a)ETTQHEXE for the expected éxm(i)nos ‘make’ (3sg. act. aor. ind.) (CEG 

157, ca. 525-500 BC [PTA]). 
b)IHPON for the expected ipov ‘sanctuary’ UG XII 8, 360, 5c. BC?).1026 


However, these examples may be dismissed for several reasons. According 
to Pouilloux (1954, 449), <HP> in (b) represents the result of the aspiration 
of /s/ in the evolution */Ajishzrés > *hyjisros > *isros, which is highly 
unlikely.1027 Del Barrio Vega (2015a, 157—158) claims that originally in the 
Parian-Thasian alphabet /he:/ and /he/ could be represented by <HE>, but 
also by <H>, with the same value.1028 Once psilosis occurred in Thasos, 
<H> and <HE> could still represent /e:/, which accounts, allegedly, for the 
spelling EITOHEZE under (a). Accordingly, <H> may also stand for /e:/ 
and /e/ in the Thasian alphabet, which could explain the spelling IHPON 
under (b).1029 

Unfortunately, this hypothesis encounters some problems. As to 
IHPON, a Thasian igpov (written inpdv) would be at odds with the other 
examples of this stem on the island (see fn. 1007). It seems that the 
boundary marker of the sanctuary of Peitho is written in an alphabet 
(perhaps also a dialect) alien to the local uses (see Lejeune 1949, 11, fn. 4; 
LSAG?, 301; Garcia Ramon 1992, 200-201, fn. 98). Similar confusions of 
<H> and <E> are attested in Attic epigraphy of the late 5th and early 4th c. 
BC (see Threatte 1980, 159-162). 

Coming now to EITQHEXE, no Parian example supports the historical 


development <HE> = /hs:/ > <HE> = /e:/ and similar redundant spellings 
of /s:/ in other psilotic areas are wanting. I believe that ENQHEZE is 
simply a stone-cutter’s mistake (ém@n{e}os), probably triggered by his 
hesitations about the use of <H> as a vowel (see Lejeune 1949, 11-12). 
Significantly, the text also exhibits [O]PAZTYKAHOQX (1. 1), instead of the 
expected Thasian form OpacvkAéac, and pétép (1. 2). 

Some 4th c. BC documents exhibit compound verbs with an aspirate 
stop in the preverb due to initial aspiration: 


Kkaberév UG XII 8, 264, early 4th c. BC), cf. also kaOGeEp.1030 

[a]onyeduEevot, Gonyeio8o (SEG 38, 851 + JG XII 8, 262.A.10 and 14, ca. 390 
BC, decree) 

agikavtat (SEG 57, 820.A.17, 360-350 BC, decree) 


No compound verbs are attested in early inscriptions. Arguably, the above 
forms had become agglutinated at an early date prior to /h/-loss.1031 This 
phenomenon is attested in 4th c. BC inscriptions in psilotic areas in 
Anatolia. Moreover, the influence of the Attic dialect becomes more 
important in 4th c. BC documents, and Attic features are pervasive in 
certain texts (e. g. SEG 57, 820).1032 Therefore, the inference made by Knitl 
(1938, 55) that the compound forms are the local dialectal forms, whereas 
Kkatdémep, etc., is influenced by Ionic, is unfounded. 

The linguistic situation in the Thasian settlements on the Thracian coast 
to the east of the mouth of the river Nestos is fundamental for the 
assessment of the chronology of the initial /h/-loss. <H> is not found in 
documents written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet: 

opas (Cumont 1898, no. 1, Galepsos, 5c. BC [PTA]).1033 

votépnt (SEG 51, 797.4—5, Berge, ca. 470-460 BC [PTA]).1034 

Other documents are written in the Ionic alphabet and are consequently 
irrelevant for this investigation since they exhibit no cases of word-juncture 
where psilosis may be detected.1035 However, in three or four boundary 
markers from the sanctuary of Demeter near Galepsos, dated to the second 
half of the 6t c. BC, both <H> = /h/ and psilosis in word-juncture occur: 
Ajuntpas hapas sipi toxatovaéd@ (SEG 43, 400, ca. 550-500 BC 
[PTA]).1036 Psilosis of the numeral éxatov is in all probability analogical of 
oyo@kovta, évevikovta. I have pointed before (see § 2) to a similar 
phenomenon in a 6t c. BC Parian document: koi éBda[un]ow@vtmtys ‘and 
70’ UG XII 5, 252.2-3, ca. 550 BC? [PTA]). 

Since the boundary markers of Galepsos exhibiting h®pwe are dated to 
ca. 550-500 BC, the initial aspiration may indicate that psilosis only 
expanded in the area of Thasos and the Thracian settlements after that 


date.1037 Another piece of evidence confirms this hypothesis. An early 
epitaph written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet and found in Abdera, dated 
by the editors to ca. 550 BC, exhibits ‘the’ (masc. sg.) and HTAIPOI = 
h(e)taipa@. ‘friend’ (dat.) (I. Thrac.Aeg. E30.3). According to the editors, 
the monument was most likely set up by a Thasian for a friend who died 
outside his fatherland.i03s The form HTAIPOI = h(¢)taipmt mirrors some 
examples in the Cycladic islands where <H> stands for /he/ or /he:/.1039 If 
the date is correct, the document may attest to an ongoing lenition of the 
initial /h/, which naturally started affecting only grammatical words. 1040 
Interestingly, the Parian presence some kilometers away to the north-west 
of Galepsos is confirmed by a funerary epigram: vip’ apetiic é0eoav 
Tlapim. Toxeo h[@]vexev ‘the Parians set up a memorial of Tokes on 
account of his virtue’ (CEG 155, 476 BC [PTA]).1041 The use of <H> in 
Tokes’ epigram for initial aspiration contrasts with the Thasian 
contemporary documents of the first half of the 5th c. BC (see supra). 

According to Del Barrio Vega (2015a, 160), psilosis in the Thasian 
documents could be due to the influence of Eastern Aeolic. Additionally, 
all the divergent isoglosses that separate Paros from Thasos (Thasian ip-, 
<eo> for <ev> and <ao> for <av>, Tywwoov, PN in Nooo-, see § 1) are also 
fairly common in Eastern Ionic, and the oriental cultural influence on 
Thasos was strong (Zannis 2014, 243). Psilosis may also have been a 
feature of some Eastern Ionian and Aeolian colonial settlements on the 
Thracian coast. 1042 


4Archilochus’ text and psilosis 


Word initial aspiration occurs in cases of word-juncture in the transmitted 
iambic and elegiac verses of Archilochus. We have examples in early 
papyri dating to the 3™ c. BC and in a verse transmitted in the so-called 
‘Mnesiepes inscription’, also dated to the 34 c. BC: 


160’ ide ‘then this’ (220 W., from P Hib. 2.173 [Brit.Libr. inv. 2946], 270-240 
BC) dempeba ‘let us lower’ (106.2 W., from P Lit. Lond. 54 [Brit.Libr. inv. 
2652A], 34 c. BC)1043 pryad’ dco ‘words who’ (89.18 W., from SEG 15, 
517.B,.32, Paros, ca. 250 BC) 


Initial aspiration is also attested in late Egyptian papyri containing some 
Archilochus verses, and is also documented in citations of medieval 
manuscripts: 


[dé]dov’ 6mm ‘I am afraid that’ (196a.39 W., from PKoln. 2.58, ll. 1-35, 24 c. 
AD), éonyaunv ‘I touched’ (1. 48), aerjxa ‘I left’ (1. 52) 

[ovKe]0’ duds ‘no longer’ (188.1 W., from PK6ln. 2.58, ll. 36-40; 24 c. AD), 
Ka0atpet ‘take down’ (1. 2), &@’ iweptod ‘from the face’ (1. 3) 

éQ’ DyNAGt ‘on the lofty’ (175.4 W., from POxy. 2315, 3%4.c. AD) 

étpdne0’, aipatdsv ‘turned upon, a bloody’ (16.8 Nicolosi, from Stob. 4.56.30) 
d&oedke ‘pull over’ (2sg. act. pres. imp.) (10.7 Nicolosi, from Ath. 483d) 
Egénov ‘by pursuit’ (13.2 Nicolosi, from Plut. guomodo aud. poet. 33b) 

£0’ vpEéov ‘still of you’ (122.6 W., from Stob. 4.46.10) 

oiAtad’ étaipewv ‘the dearest of my companions’ (168.3 W., from Heph. 15.6) 
€qQ’ Haat ‘in your liver’ (234 W., from Ath. 107f) 

Eqipepos ‘desirable’ (masc.-fem.) (22.1 W., from Ath. 523d) 

KaOnta1 ‘sit’ (3sg. pres.) (176.3 W., from Attic., fr. 2 des Places) 


However, there are some exceptions to this general picture. Let us begin 
with the following two: 


éx’ Huépynv yy ‘the day the (Zeus) brings on’ (131 W.): é@’ MLépyv (Stob., 
1.1.18, Theon Prog., 1.153) vs. én’ Huéprv (Diog. Laert. 9.71) 

otedvexev ‘for that’? amb. adesp. 38.12 W., from POxy. 2317); attributed to 
Archilochus (see Lennartz 2000). 


The initial aspiration of Ywépy ‘day’ is a secondary phenomenon.1044 We 
can safely assume that the text of Diogenes Laertius preserves the 
archaism, whereas Stobaeus and Theon have introduced an Atticism. 1045 
The combination otebvexev may preserve the original pronunciation of this 
word (Hom. tovvexa vs. Att. o8ovveKa), since the initial aspiration in 
éveka is secondary (Garcia Ramon 2007, 83-86). 

Plutarch’s manuscripts transmit the form ka8avavei ‘will make dry up’ 
in an Archilochean passage (107.1 W.), which was imitated by Lycophron 
in his verse véxvv / dEAqivos axtic Leipiov Ka8avavet ‘the dolphin’s dead 
body the rays of Sirius shall wither’ (Alex. 396-397). Some of the 
manuscripts of the Alexandrian poet exhibit a psilotic form Katavavet, 1046 
and Lycophron may have read a psilotic form in the text of Archilochus 
which he actually knew. The initial aspiration on the verb avatve ‘dry’ (cf. 
Att. d@avaiva ‘dry up’) is disputed, however, and may be also 
secondary. 1047 

The tradition is not unanimous in the following cases: 


Trady’, dpa ‘Look, Glaucus!’ (105.1 W.): TAabdy’ (Heraclit. 5.3; Syrian., in 
Hermog. 2.349.9) vs. TAad«’ Theophr. Sign. 3.8 (v.L in Marc. IV.58, 13 c. 
AD), TAav«e opa (Plut. Mor. 169b) 87tépnt ‘in the other (sc. hand)’ (184.2 W.): 
Th étépy (Plut. Mor. 959e), tH 5’ étépy (Plut. Dem. 35.6, Mor. 1070a) 


It could be argued that the different versions of these texts descended from 
an older psilotic text with non-aspirated stops. 

Be it as it may, the transmitted text is unequivocally psilotic in two 
cases: 


én’ HByc ‘in my youth’ (190 W., from Heph. 15.8) 
éx’ novyins ‘at leisure’ (196a.16 W., from PK6ln. 2.58; see supra for other 
examples of non-psilotic forms in the same papyrus). 1048 


Most scholars dismiss all examples of psilosis in Archilochus’ poetry as 
hyper-Ionicisms made by late copyists (Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
1884, 318; Hoffmann 1898, 549; Merkelbach & West 1974, 98; West 1974, 
89; Bremer et al. 1987, 3).1049 This hypothesis is based on the fact that 
archaic texts have been heavily modified by the transmission process. 1050 
But, in my opinion, the rationale for the introduction of an East Ionic 
feature is lacking. 

It has been claimed that Archil. 131.2 W. Oxoinv ‘what sort’ (fem. acc.) 
(or OKoiov), transmitted by almost all sources (see West 1989-1992, vol. I, 
ad loc.), and dat. oxoiotg in 132 W. (from [Ps.-]Plat., Evx. 397e) “may be 
attributed to dialect-conscious scribes” who introduced East Ionic features 
in Archilochus’ text (West 1974, 90). Other connected forms exhibit 
systematically a labial consonant: 2 ‘up to this time’ (19.2 W.), mot’ 
‘then’ (23.18 W.), afi ‘somehow’ (88 W. < ma1), mob ‘somewhere’ (127 
W.), zoiov ‘which one (neut.)’ (172.1 W.), 25 ‘how’ (237 W.). Thasian 
and Parian documents only attest to Oa-. But Archilochus may have 
preserved the original distribution of the phonological development of the 
voiceless labiovelar stop, i. e. a velar outcome between two /o/ vowels 
(OKotoc)1051 and a labial in initial position and before other non-front 
vowels (Archil. 6201 > 6m. ‘wherever’, fr. 29.7 W., from POxy. 2310 fr. 4, 
2nd c, AD). Eventually o«- was replaced by oz- on the analogy of the forms 
with initial labial stop (see Wackernagel 1916, 35, fn. 1; Hawkins 2013, 
64-65 with further references).1052 If we accept this interpretation, 1053 
[6]z@c and émmc in Archil. 196a.33 and .39 W. (from PKoln. 2.58, 2"4 c, 
AD) may have been introduced in later phases of the transmission of the 
compositions, when this analogy had ousted all forms with oxo-. Similarly, 
the manuscripts of Sextus Empiricus (M. 7.127) present ozoinv in the 
version of 131.2 W., in contradiction to the ample evidence of the 
remaining sources. All in all, Oxoiog does not support the hypothesis that 
psilosis may have been triggered by a late interpretatio lonica of 
Archilochus. 

Arguably, in editing Archilochus’ text the Alexandrian scholars relied 


on various sources. One of these sources may have been a Thasian éxdoo1c¢ 
or 6t0pO@otc, which naturally exhibited the local feature of psilosis which 
is found in local documents (see § 3).1054 


5The genitive -Eocg of masculine a-stems in 
Archilochus and Thasos 


In order to test my hypothesis, i. e. that psilosis may have been present in a 
current text of Archilochus in Thasos, I should expect other Thasian 
characteristics to be found in the transmitted text of Archilochus. 

The name of Lycambes appears in the genitive in the verse oinv 
Avxtupeos maida tiv brEeptépryv ‘only the superior daughter of Lykambes’ 
(Archil., 38 W.). The line is only transmitted by a scholion to the /iad 
(Sch. //. A, 11.786), which quoted in all probability Aristonicus’ [epi 
onuet@v Thiddocg Kai Odvoceiac (1st c. AD) (see Friedlander 1853, 203). 
However, the eminent British scholar Peter Elmsley (apud Gaisford 1823, 
vol. IH, 129, fr. cxxix), emended the transmitted form into AvkéuBsa. 1055 
This was subsequently accepted by most modern editors (see Bergk 1882, 
fr. 28; Edmonds 1931, fr. 28; Diehl 1952, fr. 24; Lasserre & Bonnard 1958, 
fr. 202; Rodriguez Adrados 1959, fr. 56; Tarditi 1968, fr. 24; West 1989— 
1992, vol. I, fr. 38). 

As it happens, no other example of -goc in the genitive of masculine 4a- 
stems occurs in the text of Archilochus, either preserved in citations or 
found in papyri: 


ApOu1dd5e@ ‘Arthmiades’ (gen.) (29.2 W., from POxy. 2310 fr. 4, 24 c. AD) 
[A@]téde ‘Dotades’ (gen.) (57.7 W., from POxy. 2312 fr. 5(1), 224 — 3t¢ c. AD) 
[A@t]éde ‘id’ (151.3 W., from POxy. 2313 fr. 17, 1st— 22d ¢. AD) 

Tbyew ‘Gyges’ (gen.) (19.1 W., from Plut., Mor. 470bc) 

LedAnidSew ‘Selleides’ (gen.) (183 W., from Hsch. o 391 Hansen) 

Asmtivew ‘Leptines’ (gen.) (131.1 W., from Stob. 1.1.18 etc.) 


Elmsley’s correction, however, has not gained universal approval. A 
notable exception in 19th c. editions is Schneidewin (1839, 178, fr. 24), but 
it was Fick (1886, 270) who first drew attention to the fact that the gen. 
ending -goc in masculine d@-stems is attested in Thasian inscriptions. Since 
the morphological phenomenon is found in various Ionic-speaking regions, 
he believed that this could have been a feature of the dialect of 
Archilochus. Fick’s hypothesis was notably endorsed by Smyth (1894, 
419), Hoffmann (1898, 215-216, 333) and Bechtel (1924, 31 and 55). 


However, the ending -soc instead of -em is never attested in Parian 
documents, as shown by the following list: 


Kpttovideo ‘Kritonides’ (gen.) (CEG 413, 525-500 BC? [PTA]) 

Toxo ‘Tokes’ (gen.) (CEG 155, ca. 476 BC [PTA]) 

Kataipatem ‘(Zeus) Kataibates’ (gen.) (Papadopoulos 2013, no. 4, Paros, 
boundary marker, ca. 450-400 BC). 

Adsxtopidew “Alektorides’ (gen.) (JD 53, Delos, metrical dedication, 4th c. BC) 
Apenpidsew ‘Ampherides’ (gen.) 7G XII Suppl., 221, epitaph, 4 c. BC) 
Katotpatew ‘(Zeus) Kataibates’ (gen.) 7G XII 5, 233, 1stc. BC — Istc. AD).1056 


Significantly, the genitive AvkéuBeos correlates with the Thasian evidence. 
In the archaic documents, the expected form, i. e. -E@, occurs, e. g. 
Aentiveo ‘Leptines’ (gen.), Bpévteo ‘Brentes’ (gen.) (SEG 14, 565, Thasos, 
epitaph, late 7s c. BC [PTA]). From ca. 380 BC -goc is commonly attested 
in competition with -em (see Pouilloux 1954, 453-454). Around the 360s 
BC the city decided to transcribe the list of the theoroi and archons in the 
walls of three or four different buildings, year after year starting in ca. 650 
BC (see now Hamon 2015-2016, 70-91). The names of the magistrates of 
the early centuries rarely attest to the phenomenon: 


A®nvddeoc ‘Athenades’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 269, no. 31.11; archon, ca. 
550-530 BC). ®paotnpidevc ‘Phrasierides’ (gen.) (Salviat 1979b, 116, col. 
4.16; theoros, ca. 450 BC). 


In the 4th c. BC one and the same person is attested with both forms of the 
genitive: 


MidioKxoc ApiotoAnisem (Pouilloux 1954, 262, col. 6.28, copy of the passage of 
the Theoroi, ca. 390-360 BC), ®iAickocg ApiotoAnisew JG XII 8, 271-272.B.18 
(small list of theoroi), and BiAtoKoc AptotoAsideoc (Dunant & Pouilloux 1958, 
228, no. 404.2, ca. 390-360 BC) ‘Philiskos, son of Aristoleides’ 

Anpoodv IIv8aydpevc (Pouilloux 1954, 262, col. 6.24, ca. 390-360 BC) vs. 
Anpoodv IIv0ayépe@ UG XII 8, 271—272.B.14) ‘Demoson, son of Pythagores’ 


After ca. 360 BC Thasians continued to add systematically the names of the 
incumbent officials. The genitive -soc in masculine d-stems is used 
frequently in the same lists and in other catalogues as well: 


Avoaydpeus ‘Lysagores’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 262, col. 7.8, 360-330 BC) 
A®nvadeoc ‘Athenades’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 235, no. 25.3, late 4th BC) vs. 
KAsodntde (ib.2) 

®Mpaompideve ‘Phrasierides’ (gen.) (Grandjean 2012-2013, no. 5.23, late 4th c. 
BC) 


A®nvayopeog ‘Athenagores’ (gen.) UG XII Suppl., 486, corrected by J. 
Pouilloux, 274 c. BC)1057 


The opposite phenomenon, -sw instead of -soc/-evc for the genitive of s- 
stems, is also attested in these lists as well as in other documents: 


Tnrepavew ‘Telephanes’ (gen.) (Salviat 1979b, 116, col. 1.3; inscription of ca. 
360 BC; theoros, ca. 510 BC) 

[A]npdAKem ‘Demalkes’ (gen.) UG XII Suppil., 369.3, Thasos, ca. 390-360 
BC)1058 

Ev@vKAéo ‘Euthykles’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 278, no. 35, col. 2.10, Thasos, 
ca. 315-285 BC) 


To my knowledge, this second analogical phenomenon is not documented 
in Parian inscriptions either: 


Avwégsa@s ‘Apsephes’ (gen.) (Papadopoulos 2015, no. 1, Paros, ca. 450 BC 
[PTA]) 

Kisoobéveos ‘Kleosthenes’ (gen.) (Papadopoulos 2015, no. 2, Paros, late 5th — 
early 4th c. BC) 

TeAgotkAéoc ‘Telesikles’ (gen.) (CEG 674.1, Paros, 4th c. BC; father of 
Archilochus!) 

Evdpeos ‘Euares’ (gen.) 7G XII 5, 401, Paros, 4th c. BC) 

Evdv@eoc ‘Euanthes’ (gen.) (CEG 843, Paros, 4th — 3d ¢. BC)1059 


Interestingly, another analogical phenomenon affected sporadically the 
genitive of masculine d-stems and s-stems in Thasos. An early epitaph 
found in Abdera written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet (mentioned above) 
attests to the genitive Hpotiw (. Thrac.Aeg. E30.2, ca. 550 BC [PTA]]).1060 
Arguably, Hpotiw exhibits the ending -g0, with vowel drop (cf. *daoa1péeo 
> Hom. dmoaipeo ‘take away’ (2sg. mid. pres. imp.)), i. e. Hpwtio, or 
perhaps contraction after a vowel, i. e. patio. The ending -€o is attested 
in other Ionic-speaking areas, but never in Parian inscriptions.1061 
Crucially, the phenomenon is documented also in two later Thasian 
epitaphs: 


Asovidev ‘Leonides’ (gen.) (SEG 31, 782, 4th c. BC) 

LoKpatev (sic!) ‘Sokrates’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 313, no. 108, 4t c. BC; for 
the reading -sv 

instead of -evc see Séve 1981, 187, fn. 6).1062 


6Thasos and Archilochus 


Although we have no record of it, the text of Archilochus may have been 
preserved in Thasos for several reasons. Born in Paros in the 7 c. BC, 
Archilochus had an active role in the foundation of Thasos. He is 
frequently referred to as a Parian citizen in our sources. However, in a 
fragment of the Archilochoi, where Cratinus represents an agon between 
Homer and Archilochus, the latter is identified as ‘the sauce of Thasos’ 
(Pretagostini 1982): 


eidec THV Oaciav GAunv o’ dtta Baber 
‘Did you see the Thasian sauce, what things he is shouting?’ (Cratin. 6.1 K.-A.) 


The text of Archilochus may have been preserved at Thasos in connection 
with the cult of some of the leaders of the colonization.1063 His father, 
Telesikles, participated in the colonization of Thasos (Steph. Byz. 303), 1064 
and Archilochus’ companion Glaukos was worshiped in the 6th c. BC by 
the phratry of “the sons of Brentes” (Pouilloux 1955). It appears that this 
cult was still well alive in the Hellenistic period as shown by the integration 
of the monument in the agora (Pouilloux 1959; Blondé et al. 2008, 420). 

Archilochus and his family were directly related to Thasian cults. 
Pausanias visited in the 2nd c. AD the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi 
(Paus. 10.28.3). He describes in full detail the 5 c. BC frescoes of 
Odysseus’ trip to the underworld depicted by Polygnotus. The famous 
Thasian painter did not forget to include in his painting two important 
figures related to the Parian poet and the colonization of Thasos: his 
grandfather Tellis, and the priestess Kleoboea, who brought the mysteries 
of Demeter to Thasos. Interestingly, the cult of Demeter and Kore is 
attested in Thasos in the Thesmophorion extra muros, which is particularly 
associated with the foundation of the city and Archilochus’ family (Rolley 
1965, 465; Rolley 1990, 406).1065 The relation of the poet with the goddess 
is well known (Miralles 1981, 37; Miralles & Portulas 1983, 72; Rotstein 
2010, 181). A small fragment where Demeter and her daughter are cited is 
attributed to the poet (322 W., cf. Casadio 1996, 61—66) and it is said that 
Archilochus composed a hymn for Demeter in Paros (Berranger 1992, 
188). 1066 

Herakles was the most important divinity in Thasos. Alongside 
Dionysos, he was worshipped as ‘protector of the city’ (Bergquist 1973). 
Herakles was worshipped as Kallinikos in the 1st c. BC in Paros UG XII 5, 
234; see Berranger 1992, 191-192) and a fragmentary hymn attributed to 
Archilochus by some sources starts with the words tivedAa KaAdivice / 
yoipe avas ‘HpaxAsic ‘Tenella gloriously triumphant, hail lord Heracles’ 
(334 W.; cf. Casadio 1996, 67-72). This hymn may have been associated to 


the Thasian cult, where some inscriptions attest to a similar cult of Herakles 
Kallinikos (Bergquist 1973, 29-30 and 35).1067 

The cult of Archilochus in Paros in the 4th c. BC and afterwards is well 
known (Clay 2004). It may go back to the end of the 6th c. BC, as shown 
perhaps by a famous relief from Paros that has been thought to represent 
the poet (Archaeological Museum of Paros, no. 758 M; Thénges-Stringaris 
1965, 33, Pl. 3-4). The similarity between the mentioned Parian relief and 
a later Thasian cena heroica, dated to ca. 470-460 BC, now in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum, is striking (inv. no. 1947; Thénges-Stringaris 
1965, 34, Pl. 5). The Thasian relief has also been interpreted as a 
representation of the poet (Gasparri 1982; Corso 2008). Even if this 
interpretation is not accepted, both reliefs belong to the votive type and 
relate to the cult of heroes, which was very important in Thasos (see the 
analysis of Dentzer 1982, 252-262). 

In conclusion, it is possible that Archilochus and his poetry may have 
been important to Thasian cultural and religious life, as they were of course 
in Paros too. 


7Thasian scholarship: Stesimbrotus and Hippias 


We do not have any evidence directly supporting my hypothesis of Thasian 
philological activity about Archilochus’ work. However, some scholars 
from the island devoted themselves to Homer and the remains of their work 
interestingly offer us a glimpse of Thasian dialectal features, including 
psilosis. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, who probably lived in the second part of the Sth 
c. BC, is particularly known for his work as a historian, but he also appears 
to have worked as a Homeric critic and commentator. He interpreted the 
following passage of the //iad, in which Poseidon responds angrily to Iris’ 
request to cease all backing to the Greeks: 


Tp9G 5 AAVtTA Sé5aoTAL, ExaoTOS 5° EpoOpE Tihs. / ToL Eyov EAaYov TOAUV 
dAo vorguev aisi / taAAOLEVOV, Atdncs 8° Zaye Copov hepdevta, / Zedc 5° ay’ 
ovpavov svpdv év aidépt Kai vegéAno. / yaia 8° étt Gov AavVt@V Kai LAKpdsG 
*OAvETOG 


And in three ways have all things been divided, and to each has been 
apportioned his own domain. I indeed, when the lots were shaken, won the gray 
sea to be my home for ever, and Hades won the murky darkness, while Zeus 
won the broad heaven in the air and the clouds; but the earth and high Olympus 
still remain common to us all. (Hom., //. 15.187—193) 


Stestimbrotus found a contradiction between the fact that ‘all things have 
been divided’ (fr. 187) and at the same time some things ‘remain common’ 
to the three brothers (fr. 193). Consequently, he proposed to read tp1y0a 5é 
navt’ & dédaotat ‘triple [are] all things that are divided’ (FGrH 107 F 24 = 
Sch. //.15.187 A, cf. also Sch. T, without any reference to 
Stesimbrotus).1068 Interestingly, his interpretation proposes a _ psilotic 
relative pronoun @, with mévt’ & = mav0’ & (Janko 1997; West 2001, 32; 
Cassio 2002, 125-127). As I contend supra (§ 3), psilosis was probably a 
feature of the Thasian dialect as spoken by Stesimbrotus and also of the 
Homeric text circulating in the island. 

The scholar Hippias of Thasos also proposed his own interpretation of a 
specific Homeric line. In the episode during the funeral games in honor of 
Patroklos, Nestor advises his son Antilochos on chariot-race tactics and 
describes the sign of the turning-post to him: 


gotnke EvAOV adov dcov t’ Spyvi’ dmsp aing / i Spvdc 7 mEbKyC, TO Lev Od 
Katamv0eta 6uBpo 

‘He has set up a dry pole and a fathom’s height above the ground, of oak or of 
pine; this is not rotten by rain’ (Hom., //. 23.327—8; my own translation) 


It seemed that Hippias objected to the fact that oak and pine, albeit their 
resistance, rot like all types of wood. Aristotle has preserved Hippias’ 
solution to this apparent conundrum in two famous passages: 


Kate dé TPOGM@diav (sc. det AVEL), GomEp ‘Tatias EAvEV 6 Otot0c, 16 “SidopEV 
dé oi EdxOS ApécOan” Kai “td Lev Od KaTaMbOEeTaL SUBPw.” 

‘[Some questions should be solved] with reference to the pronunciation, as 
Hippias of Thasos solved [the question of] “but grant that he gain his prayer” 
[instead of we grant], and “part rotted by rain” [instead of “not rotted”]’ (Arist., 
Pol. 1461a21—22, translation Janko 1987, 39) 


TOV “Onnpov Eviot StopPodvta1 Mpbc TOvS EAEyyovtas Msc dtomOV sipnKdTa “TO 
név od KatanbOetat GuBpwO”: ASovOL yap ATO TH Tpoc@dia, A€yovtEs TO “ov” 
ocbtepov ‘Some people correct Homer to address the critics that object that his 
phrase “not rotted by rain” is a strange one. For they solve it by a change of 
accent, pronouncing the ov with a higher pitch.’ (Arist., Soph. el. 166b4—7; my 
own translation) 1069 


Hippias read the Homeric text in |. 328 with the gen. pronoun od instead of 
the negative ovb:1070 EbAov avov [...] TO wév od KataMbOETa1 SuBpa ‘a dry 
pole [...], a part of which is rotted by rain’.1071 By the end of the 5' c. BC, 
and later in Aristotle’s time, the similarity in pronunciation between od and 
ov was straightforward for a speaker of a dialect with psilosis and with 


monophthongization of /ow/, since both words were pronounced /o:/ and 
only differed in terms of their accentuation. Note that in Aristotle’s passage 
no initial aspiration is mentioned, as one would expect for a speaker of 
Attic. We have seen that psilosis is well attested in Thasian documents, and 
monopthongization of /ow/ occurs sporadically in some inscriptions from 
Thasos: 


toto ‘that’ (SEG 38, 851.B.14, Thasos, ca. 390 BC) 
@ Oéuic ‘it is unlawful’ UG XII Suppl., 409; archaizing inscription, date 
unknown [PTA]) 


The interpretation of Archilochus seems to have been an intense scholarly 
activity between the 4th and 274 c. BC and this gave birth to various 
syngrammata and hypomnemata and, certainly, to an edition of the 
compositions arranged by meter (see Porro 2007, 208-211). Additionally, 
the text of Archilochus in the 3" c. BC, attested in both papyri and the 
‘Mnesiepes inscription’ (SEG 15, 517, Paros, ca. 250 BC), derives in all 
probability from an Alexandrian philological work, composed from several 
sources, but mainly from a local Parian tradition and the philological work 
of the Athenian Peripatetic school (Porro 2011, 159). It may also be 
possible that the fragments of Archilochus in the inscription of Sosthenes 
belonged to a local edition arranged thematically and inserted in the work 
of Demeas. 

Demonstrably, this edition preserved some old Parian characteristics, 
like initial aspiration and the genitive -ew. But if we assume that the text of 
Archilochus was preserved in Thasos, the deviations observed in both 
features, i. e. psilosis and the genitive -eoc of masculine d-stems, point to a 
particular local Thasian tradition of philological work, which naturally 
tainted the original poet’s lines with local Thasian features. 


8Conclusions 


In this paper I have argued that the discrepancies between the dialect of 
Paros and the dialect of Thasos may have tainted the transmission of 
Archilochus’ text. Although a cult of Archilochus in Thasos is still to be 
found, his poetry may have been preserved in the context of the rituals 
performed by the Thasians in honor of his family and other fellow Parian 
pioneers, as well as in the religious ceremonials brought from Paros by 
Archilochus and the first colonizers. This hypothesis adds some support to 
the idea that just like his family (Telesikles and Tellis) and his companion 


Glaukos, Archilochus and his compositions were still a fundamental part of 
the local traditions in Thasos. 
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1.11.7-—1.12.2: 1 
7.7.4: 1 fn. 2 
8.5.2: 1 (& fn. 2) 
10.28.3: 1 


Phrynichus 
193 F.: 1 fn. 2 


Pindar 
Nemean 
4.28: 1 
4.51-53: 1 
Pythian 
4.203: 1 fn. 2 
Plato 
Cratylus 
418b-d: 1 
[Eryxias] 
397e: 1 
Leges 
928c: 1 
Phaedo 
102c6: 1 
Respublica 
403d8: 1 
463e3: 1 


Pliny (the Elder) 
Naturalis Historia 
4.45: 1 fn. 2 


Plutarch 
De liberis educandis [epi traidwv aywyfic] 
14b (: 1): 2 fn. 3 


* Moralia 

* 169b: 1 fn. 2; 3 

* 292e4-8: 1 

* 470bc: 1 

* 776a: 1 

* 959e: 1 

* 1070a: 1 

* 1107d: 1 

* Quomodo adulescens poetas audire debeat 
* 33b: 1 

* [Vitae Parallelae] 

¢ Alexander 

¢ 51.6: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
¢ Antonius 

* 27.5: 1 fn. 2 

* Demosthenes 

° 35.6: 1 

* Eumenes 

© 14.11: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 


¢ Polybius 

¢ 1.32.2: 1 

* 18.49.2: 1 fn. 2 
* 33.21.1: 1 

* 30.15.1: 1 fn. 2 


* Pomponius (Mela) 

¢ 2.33: 1 fn. 2 

« [Pseudo-]Alexander Aphrodisiensis: see Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
« [Pseudo-]Callisthenes 

¢ 32.2: 1 fn. 2 

« [Pseudo-]Plato: see Plato 
« [Pseudo-]Scymnus 

* 676-678: 1 

« [Pseudo-]Symeon 

* De Leone Basilii filio 

¢ 13 B: 1 fn. 2 


* Sappho 

2.14: 1 

fr. 67a.5: 1 

Scholia in Aristophanis Aves: see Aristophanes 
* Septuagint (LXX) 

« Reges 

° 4.3.4: 1 fn. 2 


¢ Sextus Empiricus 
¢« Adversus mathematicos 
© 7.127: 1 


Simmias of Rhodes 
fr. 11 Powell: 1 fn. 2 


Sophocles 
Philoctetes 
523: 1 
Trachiniae 
675: 1 


Sophron 
fr. 124 K.-A.: 1 
fr. 9 K.-A.: 1 


Stephanus Byzanti(n)us 
Ethnica 

105.20: 1 

214.9: 1 

303: 1 

333.13-18: 1 

493.1: 1 

522.2: 1 

s.v. BpoutoBpia: 1 fn. 2 
s.v. Pvc: 1 fn. 2 

s.v. MeonuBpia (= FGrH 1 F 2): 3 fn. 4 


Stobaeus 

Florilegium (Av@oAoyiov) 
1.1.18: 1; 2 

4.46.10: 1 

4.56.30: 1 


Strabo 
Geographica 
2.5.40: 1 
5.2.4: 1 fn. 2 


° 7.7.8: 1 fn. 2 


7a.1.2: 1 fn. 2 
7.7.1: 1 

7.7.4: 1 fn. 2 
7.7.4-5: 1 fn. 2 
7.7.8: 1 fn. 2 
7.3.6: 1 

7.6.1: 1 fn. 2 
8.1.2: 1 

9.5.14: 1 
9.5.17: 1 fn. 2; 3 
9.5.20: 1 


10.1.16: 1 fn. 2 
10.2.3: 1 fn. 2 
12.3.4: 1 fn. 2 
14.1.4: 1 fn. 2 
16.2.43: 1 


Syrianus 
In Hermogenem commentaria 
2.349.9: 4 


Theocritus 
15.93: 1 
28.13: 1 fn. 2 


Theon 
Progymnasmata 
1.153: 4 


Theophanes Continuatus 
6.22 D: 1 fn. 2 


Theophrastus 
De sensibus 
6.5: 1 

De signis 

3.8: 1 


Theopompus (Historicus) 
FGrH 2b 115.F382: 1 


Thucydides 
1.12.3: 1; 2 
1.37.1: 1 

1.51.2: 1 

2.72: 1 
2.80.5-6: 1 
2.80.5-7: 1 fn. 2 
2.81.6: 1 fn. 2 
3.54.1: 1 

4.104: 475.5 
4.107.3: 1 fn. 2 
4.124.1: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
4.125.1: 1 fn. 2 
5.6.1: 1 fn. 2 


Xenophon 
Anabasis 
3.1.6—7: 1 
6.4.23: 1 


¢ Hellenica 
¢ 4.3.10: 1 
© 7.1.45: 1 


Inscriptions 
« Mycenaean 


« KN 
¢ Fh 341: 1 fn. 2 
* Od 562: 1 fn. 2 


« MY 
* Oe 112.2: 1, 2 


« PY 

¢ An 172.2: 1 fn. 2 
* An 39.114: 1 fn. 2 
¢ An 519.15: 4 

* An 610: 1 fn. 2 

* Eq 146: 1 fn. 2 

* Na 395: 1 fn. 2 


- TH 
* Av 100.2: 1 fn. 2 
* VOL X 1.3: 1 fn. 2 


« Alphabetic 
*« AEML 92/40: 1; 2 (2x); (3); (4); 5 


¢ Arvanitopoulos 

¢ AEph 1916, 86, no. 292: 1 
¢ PAAH/TIAE 1915, 159: 1 
¢« Athena 1908 

¢ 225, no. 30: 1 fn. 2 

* BCH 

* 92 (1968), 97-102: 1 

* 131 (2007), 421-82: 1 


¢ Béquignon 
* 1935, 37-38: 1; 2 (3x); 4 
* 1935, 55-56: 1 


1937, 90, no. 58: 1 
1964, 403, no. 3 (= C1) & 407, no. 8 (= C2): 1 


Brixhe 1976 
no. 3.13: 1 (& fn. 2) 


Cabanes 1976 
540-541, no. 4: 1 
567, no. 44: 1 
580-581, no. 55: 1 
592, no. 77: 1 

CEG (Carmina epigraphica graeca) 
155: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
156: 1 

157: 1 

159: 1 fn. 2; 3 

161: 1 fn. 2 

162: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
273: 1 fn. 2 

316: 1 fn. 2 

362.6: 1 

403: 1 fn. 2 

412: 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 
413: 1 

413.i: 1 fn. 2 
413.ii: 1 fn. 2 

415: 1 fn. 2; 3 
416: 1 

417: 1 

446 (I. Thesp. 465/466): 1; 2 
664: 1 fn. 2 

673: 1 fn. 2 

674.1: 1 fn. 2; 3 
840 (= 1a): 2 

843: 1 fn. 2; 3 

CID (Corpus des inscriptions de Delphes) 
1.7.B.6: 1 fn. 2 
1.9.D.48: 1 
2.102.24—25: 1 


Cumont 1898 
no. 1: 1 


Daux 1942-1943 

144: 1 

144.9: 1 

Dittenberger: see Syll.1/2 

DNO (Der Neue Overbeck 2014) 


657: 1 fn. 2 
658: 1 fn. 2 
659: 1 fn. 2 
660: 1 
1288: 1 


Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou 2000 
1-2, MH no. 1: 1 

2-3, MH (7?) no. 2: 1 

5, TP no. 1: 1 

7-10, OH no. 1: 1 

11-13, OH no.2: 1 

14-15, OH no. 3: 1 

15-16, KA (?) no. 1: 1 

18-19, AA no. 1: 1 

26-27, AM no.1: 1 

31-34, AT no. 1: 1 

44—46, AT no. 9: 1 

55-56, NI no. 1: 1 

58-59, KP no.2: 1 

59-60, MO no. 1: 
60-61, MO no. 2: 
63-64, AA no. 2: 
65-68, AA no. 3: 
68-69, AA no. 1; 
94-95, NA no. 1: 
95-96, MA no. 2: 
101-105, =K no. 1: 1 
122-124, ME no. 1; 2 
129-132, DE no. 9: 1 
132-133, ME no. 12: 1 
134, DE no. 14: 1 
134-135, ME no. 15: 1 
135-136, M® no. 1: 1 
137-138, DA no.1: 1 
138-140, DA no.2: 1 
156-160, Al no. 1: 1 
186-188, KO no. 1: 1 
190-192, KO no. 3: 1 
195-198, MO no. 1: 1 
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Dunant & Pouilloux 1958 
223, no. 372: 1 fn. 2 
413, fn. 1:2 fn. 3 


DVC (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis 2013) 
4:1 

6A: 1 

TA: 1 


15A: 1 

20A: 1 

22A: 1 

35A: 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
38A.3: 1; 2 

39A: 1 


191A.1: 1 
191A.3: 1; 2 fn. 3 
194A+195B: 1 
197A: 1 

200: 1 
224A: 1; 2 
272A: 1 
295B: 1; 2 
295B: 1 
296A: 1 
313A: 1; 2 
313A.1: 1; 2 
313A.2: 1; 2; 3 
313A.3: 1; 2; 3 (4x) 
328.1-2: 1; 2; 3 
331B: 1; 2 
331B.1-2: 1 

336A: 1; 2 

354: 1 
366A: 1 fn. 2 
463A: 1 
473B: 1 
514B: 1 
542A: 1 
548B: 1 
551A: 1 
556A 1 
574A: 1 
814A: 1 
959A: 1 


981A: 1 
1012A: 1 
1086: 1 
1089B: 
1108A: 
1140A: 
1153A: 
1154A: 
1156B: 
1193A: 
1207B: 
1234: 1 
1245A: 1 fn. 2; 3 
1245A.2: 1 
1351A: 1; 2 
1351A.1: 1 
1351A.2—3: 1 
1351A.3: 1; 2 
1368A: 1 
1369B: 1; 2 
1369B.3: 1 
1375B: 1 
1395A: 1 
1432: 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 
1433A: 1 
1465A: 1; 
1523B: 1 
1569B: 1 
1575B: 1 
1611A: 1 
1676A: 1; 
1 
1 
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23 


2:3 
1729A: 
1861A: 
1930B: 
2012A: 
2014A: 
2015B: 1; 2 
2015B.1—2: 1 
2015B.2: 1; 2 
2024A: 1 
2052A: 
2091A: 
2098A: 
2108B: 
2144B: 
2173A: 
2228: 1 
2229A: 1 
2246A: 1 


2 
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2251B: 1 

2254: 1 

2332A: 1 

2354A: 1; 2 

2364: 1 

2367: 1 

2389A: 1 

2408B: 1 

2409A: 1 (2x); 2 (2x); 3 
2411B: 1 


3007A.1: 1; 2; 3 
3022A: 1 

3032: 1; 2 
3042: 1 

3042A: 1; 2 
3103A: 1 
3109A: 1 
3116A: 1 fn 2; 3 
3128: 1 
3132A: 
3160A: 
3192A: 
3220A: 
3356B: 


1:2 
1 
1 
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3393A: 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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3429B: 
3473A: 
3474B: 
3517A: 
3554B: 
3607B: 


3625A: 
3661A: 
3673B: 
3681B: 
3946B: 
4081A: 
4115A: 
4141A: 
4157A: 
4161B: 
4190B: 1 

EKM (Etriypagéc Katw Makedoviac) 
1, no. 179: 1 

2, no. 16: 1 

2, no. 22: 1 

2, no. 27: 1 

2, no. 62.1: 1 

2, no. 63.3: 1 

2, no. 64.6: 1 

2, no. 67: 1 

2, no. 69.11: 1 

2, no. 164: 1 

2, no. 425.23: 1 


Nh 
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Game 2009 

no. 13.8: 1 fn. 2 

no. 13.14-15: 1 fn. 2 
no. 21.3-4: 1 fn. 2 
no. 26.5: 1 fn. 2 

no. 35.3: 1 fn. 2 

no. 30.11: 1 fn. 2 

no. 37.4—5: 1 fn. 2 
no. 38bis.2: 1 fn. 2 
no. 38bis.20: 1 fn. 2 


Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias 2007 
67, no. 4.8-9: 1 


Garlan 1999 

nos. 74-88: 1 

no. 99: 1 

no. 112: 1 

no. 132: 1 

no. 178: 1 fn. 2 
no. 199: 1 

no. 231: 1 fn. 2 
no. 233: 1 

no. 303: 1 fn. 2 
no. 309: 1 fn. 2 


no. 310: 1 
no. 325: 1 
no. 386: 1 
no. 406: 1 
no. 492: 1 
no. 504: 1 
no. 506: 1 
no. 519: 1 
no. 520: 1 
no. 522: 1 
no. 529: 1 
no. 530: 1 
1 
1 
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i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
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no. 531: 
no. 560: 
no. 720: 
no. 721: 
no. 832: 
no. 890: 
no. 903: 
no. 949: 
no. 968: 
no. 989: 
no. 990: 1; 2 fn. 3 

GHW (Von Graeve, Helly & Wolters) 
5738: 1 

5765: 1 

5765.1—3: 1 

5794.24: 1 

5861.40—41: 1 

. LAR: 1 


Giannopoulos (AEph) 
1932, 17, no. 1.1: 1 
1932, no. 12: 1 

1933, Parartema, 4, no. 12: 1 
1934-1935, 140-141, 1.12: 1 


Gounaropoulou & Hatzopoulos 1998 
no. 4.30: 1 fn. 2 


Grandjean 2012-2013 
no. 5.23: 1 


Grandjean & Salviat 2006 
296: 1 fn. 2 
299: 1 fn. 2 


Habicht 1987 


no. 13.23: 1 
no. 14.24: 1 
no. 16.18: 1 


Hansen 1989 

no. 713: 1 fn. 2 

no. 717: 1 fn. 2 

Helly 1970 (“La convention des Basaidai”) 
I. 3: 4 
1. 5:4 
1.21: 1 

Helly 1970 (Gonno)l) 
Il, 22: 1 fn. 2 

Il, 72.10: 1 fn. 2 


Hodot 1990 

71:14 

|.Atrax (Inscriptions d’Atrax en Pelasgiotide) 
no. 51: 1 

no. 95: 1 

no. 97: 1; 2 

no. 108.6-7: 1 

no. 159: 1 

no. 178: 1 

no. 204: 1 

IC (Inscriptiones Creticae) 

Il, 223-225, no. xix.7: 1 fn. 2 

Nl, 4: 4 

IV, 1 B.5-6: 2 fn. 3 

IV, 260.2: 1 fn. 2 

ICS (O. Masson, Les inscriptions chypriotes syllabiques, Paris 1983) 
244: 1 fn. 2 

ID (Inscriptions de Délos) 

53: 1 

IDorins (W. Peek, Inschriften von den dorischen Inseln, Berlin 1969) 
71:14 

lEryth.(H. Engelmann & R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von Erythrai und 
Klazomenai |-|l, Bonn 1972-73) 

151.36: 1 fn. 2 

153.15: 1 fn. 2 

IG (Inscriptiones Graecae) 

13, 10.11: 1 

13, 89.61: 1; 2; 3 

13, 89.64: 1 

13, 89.72: 1 

13, 856: 1 fn. 2 

13, 1154: 1 fn. 2 

13, 1580: 1 


Il2, 126: 1 fn. 2 

Il2, 957.75: 1 fn. 2 

Il2, 2068.2: 1.2 

Il2, 3934.1: 1 fn. 2 

Il2, 4481.3: 1 fn. 2 

Il2, 10261: 1 fn. 2 

Il2, 10261a: 1 fn. 2 

IIIS, 77, col. V.27-31: 1 fn. 2 
IV 1485.134: 1 fn. 2 

IV 1492.7-10: 1 fn. 2 

IV2 1, 95, col. 1.23: 1 fn. 2 
V 2, 6: 1 fn. 2 

V 2, 6.10: 1 

V 2, 6.24: 1 fn. 2 

V 2, 262: 1 

V 2, 343: 1 fn. 2 

V 2, 343.5-6: 1 

V 2, 357: 1 fn. 2 

V 2, 357.23: 1 

V 2, 517.59: 1 

V 2, 710: 1 fn. 2 

VII, 557: 1 fn. 2 

VII, 42: 1 

VII, 959: 1 

VII, 2427.9: 1 fn. 2 

VII, 3086.3: 1 

VII, 3089.3: 1 

VII, 3172B.68: 1 

VII, 3312: 
VII, 3314: 
VII, 3339: 
VII, 3360: 
VII, 3365: 
VII, 3366: 
VII, 3377.6: 1 

VII, 3412: 1 

IX 1, 32: 1 fn. 2 

IX 1, 69: 1 fn. 2 

IX 1, 186: 1 fn. 2 
IX 1, 272: 1 fn. 2 
IX 1, 274: 1 fn. 2 
IX 111, 6.1: 1 

IX 111, 192.2: 1 

IX 12, 170: 1 

IX 12, 177.15: 1 

IX 12, 177, 188: 1 
IX 12 3, 609: 1 fn. 2 
IX 12 3, 612: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 66b.3: 1 
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IX 2, 109a.16, 72: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 109a.66, 69: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 234.2: 1 

IX 2, 234.25: 1 

IX 2, 234.30: 1 

IX 2, 234.69: 1 

IX 2, 234.95: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 236: 1 

IX 2, 240.1: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 244.4: 1 

IX 2, 256: 1 

IX 2, 257.2: 1 

IX 2, 257.8-9: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 257.10: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 258.1: 1 

IX 2, 258, 2: 1 

IX 2, 258.1, 1, 4: 2 
IX 2, 258.6, 9: 1 

IX 2, 258.13: 1 

IX 2, 260b.1: 1 

IX 2, 265: 1 

IX 2, 270: 1 

IX 2, 359.11.1: 1 

IX 2, 414.7, 27: 1 

IX 2, 426: 1 

IX 2, 458.2-3: 1 fn. 2; 3 
IX 2, 460.7—9: 1 

IX 2, 461a.7: 1 

IX 2, 461b.26: 1 

IX 2, 461b.37: 1; 2 
IX 2, 461.38: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 511.12: 1 

IX 2, 513.8: 1 

IX 2, 513.11: 1 

IX 2, 517: 1; 2; 3; 4 
IX 2, 517.5: 1 

IX 2, 517.9: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 517.12: 1; 2 


IX 2, 517.13: 1 fn. 2 

IX 2, 517.14-15+: 1 fn. 2 
IX 2, 517.16: 1 

IX 2, 517.21: 1 

IX 2, 517.22-23: 1 

IX 2, 517.26, 46: 1 

IX 2, 517.43, 44: 1 

IX 2, 517.44: 1 fn. 2 

IX 2, 517.63: 1 fn. 2 

IX 2, 528.7: 1 

IX 2, 575: 1 

IX 2, 580.12: 1 

IX 2, 620.3: 1 

IX 2, 791: 1 

IX 2, 1032: 1 

IX 2, 1202: 1 

IX 2, 1206: 1 

IX 2, 1228.74: 1 

IX 2, 1229.10: 1 fn. 2 

IX 2, 1229.16, 17: 1 

IX 2, 1229.19: 1 

IX 2, 1229.39-41: 1 

IX 2, 1233.1-2: 1 

IX 2, 1233.1, 1, 7:2 

IX 2, 1240: 1 

X 2 2, 326 Il: 1 

X 2 2, 396: 1 

XII 1, 262: 1 fn. 2 

XI 2, 1: 1 

XII 2, 10: 1 

XII 2, 526: 1 

XII 2, 526d.17-18: 1 fn. 2 
XII 2, 645.39-40: 1 fn. 2 
XII 3, 326.32-33: 1 fn. 2 
XII 5, 107.1, 5: 1 

XII 5, 108: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6 
XII 5, 108.3: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 108.5-6, 7-8: 1 fn. 2 
XII 5, 108.6: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 108.9: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 109: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 486 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9 
XII 5, 109.5: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 109.24: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 111.10: 4 

XI 5, 147: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 183: 1 

XII 5, 183: 1 

XII 5, 212: 1 fn. 2 


XI 5, 214: 1 fn. 2 (2x) 
XII 5, 225: 1 fn. 2 (2x) 
XII 5, 227: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 233: 1 

XII 5, 234: 1 

XII 5, 238: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
XII 5, 252: 1 

XII 5, 252.2-3: 1 

XII 5, 310.4, 18: 1 fn. 2 
XII 5, 314: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 401: 1 

XII 5, 444: 1 

XII 5, 444.7, 87: 1 fn. 2 
XI 5, 445: 1 

XII 5, 445, col. VII.15: 1 
XII 5, 495: 1 fn. 2 

XII 5, 542: 1 fn. 2 (2x) 
XII 5, 872.66: 4 fn. 2 
XI 6 1, 334: 1 

XII 6 2, 620: 1 fn. 2 

XII 6 2, 655: 1 fn. 2 

XII 6 2, 996: 1 fn. 2 (2x) 
XII 6 2, 1288.3: 1 

XII 7, 32.14: 1 fn. 2 

XII 7, 412: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 156: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 170: 1 

XII 8, 181: 1 (3x) 

XII 8, 226: 1 (2x); 2 

XII 8, 251: 1 (2x) 

XII 8, 261.4: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 262: 1 fs. 2 (2x), 3 
XII 8, 262.A.1, 14:2 

XII 8, 263: 1; 2 fn. 3 

XII 8, 263.5: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 264: 1 

XII 8, 264.4, 9: 1 fn. 2 
XII 8, 264.1: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 264.14: 4 fn. 2 
XII 8, 264.8: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 265: 1; 2 

XII 8, 265.7 (2x), 9, 10, 14: 1 fn. 2 
XII 8, 267: 1 

XII 8, 267.10: 1 

XII 8, 271: 1; 2 

XII 8, 271-272.B.14: 1 
XII 8, 271-272.B.18: 1 
XII 8, 273: 1 

XII 8, 274: 1 


XII 8, 275: 1 

XIl 8, 275.14: 1 

X11 8, 277: 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (2x) 
XII 8, 279.93: 1 

XII 8, 284: 1 (2x) 

XII 8, 285: 1 

XII 8, 288: 1 fn. 2; 3 

XII 8, 292: 1 fn. 2; 3 

XII 8, 301: 1 

XII 8, 302: 
XII 8, 354: 
XII 8, 355: 
XII 8, 356: 
XII 8, 357: 
XII 8, 358: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 

XII 8, 358.1: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 359: 1; 2 

XII 8, 360: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 (& fn. 5) 
XII 8, 376: 1 

XII 8, 395: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 

XII 8, 397: 1 

XII 8, 401: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 406.2: 1 fn. 2 

XII 8, 411: 1 

XII 8, 412: 1 

XII 8, 413: 1 

XIl 8, 478: 1 

XIl 8, 496: 1 

XII 8, 510: 1 

XII 8, 616: 1 

XII 8, 621: 1 

XII 8, 622: 1 

XII 8, 627: 1 

XII 8, 630: 1 

XII 9, 249.B.186: 1 fn. 2 

XII 9, 683.1: 1 fn. 2 

XII 924.20: 1 fn. 2 

XIl Addenda, pp. x, 683: 1 

XII Suppl., 140: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 206: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 221: 1 

XII Suppl., 347: 1 (3x); 2 fn. 3 
XII Suppl., 347.4—5: 1 fn. 2 

XI Suppl., 347.5: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 347.1: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 347.1k 1 fn. 2; 3 

XII Suppl., 347.11.4: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 347.11.14-15: 1 

XII Suppl., 349: 1; 2 
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XII Suppl., 349.5: 1 fn. 2 
XII Suppl., 353: 1 

XII Suppl., 354: 1 (2x) 
XII Suppl., 355: 1 

XII Suppl., 358.6: 1 fn. 2 
XII Suppl., 362: 1 

XII Suppl., 369.3: 1 


XII Suppl., 379: 1; 2 
XII Suppl., 390: 1 

XII Suppl., 405: 1 

XII Suppl., 409: 1 

XII Suppl., 412: 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 
XII Suppl., 413: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 420: 1; 2 (2x); 3 


XII Suppl., 420a: 1 

XII Suppl., 420a.1: 1 fn. 2 

XIl Suppl., 423: 1 

XII Suppl., 424: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 429: 1 

XII Suppl., 431.2: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., 460: 1 

XII Suppl., 486: 1 

XII Suppl., 493; 1 

XII Suppl., 617: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 

XII Suppl., 646: 1 fn. 2 

XII Suppl., p. 65: 1 fn. 2 

XIV 645, | 130, 1151, 1, 64: 2 

!GBulg. (Inscriptiones Graecae in Bulgaria repertae) 
I2, 308.6: 1 fn. 2 

12, 345: 1 

V, 5557ter, XLIII-XLIV, Il. 11-12, 13, 28, 38: 1 fn. 2 
IGC (F. Salviat & C. Vatin, Inscriptions de Gréce Centrale, Paris 1970) 
9, 1.13, 25 (: pp. 9-11): 1 

9, 1.18, 26-27 (: pp. 9-11): 1 

9, 1.20: 1 

9, 1.22, 40: 1 fn. 2 

9, 1.32: 1 

IGDGG (L. Dubois, /nscriptions grecques dialectales de la Grande Gréce, 2 
vols., Geneva 1995) 

1.39a: 1 fn. 2 

Llasos 

51.39: 1 

83.27: 1 

152.30: 1 

|. Kallatis 

162: 1 

IK Kyme 

4:1 fn. 2 

13: 1 fn. 2 


13.65: 1 
102: 1 

|. Leukopetra 
no. 10: 1 

no. 5: 1 (2x) 


Indzesiloglou 1997 

29 (figs. 30-31): 1 

losPE (Inscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et 
latinae) 


|2 

352: 1 

357: 1 

358: 1 

359: 1 fn. 2 
364: 1 


IV 
328: 1 
Pri. 
14.11: 1 

59.29: 1 

64.5: 1 

|.Reggio Calabria [I.Rhegion] 
26A: 1 fn. 2 

|. Thesp. 

38: 1 

465/466: 1; 2 

|. Thess. | 

no. 1: 1 

no. 21: 1 

no. 50: 1 fn. 2; 3 

no. 113: 1 

no. 67: 1 

no. 69: 1; 2 

|. Thrac.Aeg. 

E30: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4(2x); 5; 6 fn. 7 
E30.2: 1 

. E30.3: 1 fn. 2; 3 

E108: 1 

E112: 
E113: 
E114: 
E120: 
E123: 
E126: 
E130: 
E137: 


= 
nN 


= = kk 
sh 
=) 
ND 


E154: 1 
E163: 1 
E199: 1 fn. 2 
LOD (Lhéte 2006) 
1-4: 1 

2:1 fn. 2 
5:1 

6A: 1 

7:1 fn. 2; 3 
7.2: 1 

Sete? 

8B: 1 

8B.1: 1 (2x) 
8B.1—2: 1; 2 
8B.3: 1 

11:1 fn. 2; 3 
13: 1 fn. 2 
14: 1 fn. 2; 3 
16: 1 
22Ba.1—2: 1 
23.5: 1 

24.3: 1 

27: 1 

27A.3: 1 
28B.2: 1 

34: 1 

35A: 1 

43.1: 1 

48A: 1 

52: 1 

63.3: 1 
73A.2: 1 

74: 1 

75: 1 fn. 2 
76.2: 1 

80: 1 

85: 1 
88.1—2: 1 
89Aa.1: 1 
100.1—2: 1 
107A.2: 1 
107A.3: 1 
108B: 1 fn. 2 
111: 1 

113.4: 1 fn. 2 
114.3: 1 
123.1: 1 
130A: 1; 2 
133A: 1 fn. 2 


134: 1 fn. 
154: 1 fn. 
155: 1 fn. 
157: 1 fn. 
158: 1 fn. 


NNNN ND 


Lucas 1992 
no. 66: 1 


Malay & Ric! 2009 
Il. 23-24, 27-28: 1 
Marmor Parium: see |G XII 5, 1 


MEAETHMATA 

11, K 31.30: 1 

14, 38-43, fig. 11: 1 

22, no. 17: 1 

22, no. 88: 1 

Minon 2007 (/ED, vol. II) 
no. 4: 1 

no. 10.1—2, 4-8: 1 fn. 2 
no. 12.1,2,6: 1 fn. 2 

no. 15.1: 1 

no. 22.13,14, 16, 19: 1 fn. 2 
no. 20.8: 1 

no. 28.3,7, 10: 1 fn. 2 
no. 30: 1 


Missaillidou-Despotidou 

1993: 1;2 

1997, 67, no. 61: 1 fn. 2 

NAGVI (R. Wachter, Non-Attic Greek Vase Inscriptions, Oxford 2001) 
66h: 1 fn. 2 

NGSL (E. Lupu, Greek Sacred Law, Leiden 2004) 

21.12: 1 


Papadopoulos 

2013, no. 4: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 
2015, no. 1: 1 

2015, no. 2: 1 


Papadopoulou 2010-2013 
nos. 1-6: 1 fn. 2 


Papazarkadas 2014 
IA, |. 2: 1 fn. 2 


Peek 1974 
no. 26: 1 


Pouilloux 1954 

36, no. 6: 1 

87, no. 14: 1 fn. 2 
139, no. 18: 1 fn. 2 
139, no. 18.1: 1 fn. 2 
139, no. 18.4: 1 fn. 2 
139, no. 18.7: 1 fn. 2 
139, no. 18.9: 1 fn. 2 
223, no. 372: 1 fn. 2 
228, no. 404.2: 1 
235, no. 25.3: 1 

262, col. 6.24: 1 

262, col. 6.28: 1 

262, col. 7.8: 1 

262, col. 5.24: 1 fn. 2 
262, col. 7.52: 1 fn. 2 
269, no. 31.11: 1 
278, no. 35, col. 2.10: 1 
313, no. 108: 1 

330, no. 125: 1 fn. 2 


Roesch 2009 
21, no. 237.2: 1 fn. 2 


Salviat 1979b 

116, col. 1.3: 1 

116, col. 1.15: 1 fn. 2 
116, col. 4.16: 1 


Salviat & Servais 1964 

ll. 5-7: 1 

Salviat & Vatin 1971: see IGC 
Samothrace 2.1 

no. 1: 1 

no. 64: 1 

Samothrace 2.2 

no. 1: 1 


SchwyzerDGE 
no. 62: 1 

no. 565: 1 fn. 2 
no. 577: 1 fn. 2 
no. 597: 1 fn. 2 
no. 616 A: 1; 2 

no. 644: 1 

no. 644.8: 1 fn. 2 
no. 644.11-12: 1 fn. 2 
no. 664.21: 1 

no. 688 A.16—17: 1 


no. 691.8: 1 fn. 2 
no.705: 1 fn. 2 
no.705.3: 1 

no. 710 B 31: 1 
no. 710 B 31: 1 fn. 2 
SEG (Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum) 
2, 264: 1 

2, 264.6: 1 

4, 1029: 1 

9, 76.6: 1 

9, 354: 1 

11, 1266: 1 fn. 2 
12, 398: 1 

13, 409: 1 fn. 2 
14, 532.23: 1 fn. 2 
14, 565: 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4 
14, 565.3-4: 1 

15, 377: 1 

15, 383: 1 fn. 2 
15, 517: 1 

15, 517.E1.2.15: 1 
15, 517.B1.32: 1 
16, 571.5: 1 

17, 287: 1 
17,421: 1 

18, 269: 1 

18, 347: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 (2x) (& fn. 5); 484; 6; 7 
18, 347.8: 1 fn. 2 
18, 351: 1 

18, 353: 1 

22, 508: 1 fn. 2 
23, 416.1-2: 1 

23, 419.2-3: 1 

23, 422.3: 1 

23, 437.2: 1 

23, 437.9-10: 1 
23, 437.12-13: 1 
23, 437.20: 1 

24, 402: 1 

24, 450: 1 fn. 2 
24, 451: 1 fn. 2 
24, 622d: 1 fn. 2 
25, 661: 1 

25, 663: 1 

25, 693: 1 fn. 2 
26, 672.34: 1 fn. 2 
26, 672.54: 1 

27, 183.2: 1 

27, 212: 1 


27, 226.6: 1 

27, 226.11: 1 fn. 2 

27, 249: 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 
27, 277: 1 

27, 346a: 1 

27, 423: 1 

28, 708.2: 1 

29, 552.A.1, 2, 3 and 69: 4 
29, 552.B.25: 1 

29, 552.B.50: 1 fn. 2; 3 
29, 769: 1 


31, 572: 1 

31, 572.3-4: 1 

31, 572.6: 1 

31, 574.6: 1 (& fn. 2) 
31, 577.13: 1 

31, 782: 1 

31, 803: 1 (& fn. 2) 
31, 953.9: 1 fn. 2 
32, 598.1: 1 

32, 602.2, 3: 1 

32, 841: 1 

32, 846.B: 1 fn. 2 
33, 460.9: 1 

33, 538.4: 1 

33, 679: 1 fn. 2 

33, 679.51-52: 1 fn. 2 
33, 681: 1 fn. 2 

34, 122.4142: 1 
34, 481: 1 

35, 494.2: 1 

35, 775: 1 

35, 798: 1 

35, 804: 1 

35, 832: 1 

35, 832.42, 43: 1 fn. 2 
36, 548: 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 
36, 548.2: 1; 2 

36, 548.3: 1 fn. 2 
36, 548.3, 11: 1 fn. 2 
36, 548.7: 1; 2 fn. 3 
36, 548.11: 1 fn. 2 
36, 548.16: 1 

36, 548.15-16: 1 
36, 665.4: 1 fn. 2 
36, 750: 1 

36, 750.3: 1 fn. 2 
36, 790.8: 1 

37, 340: 1 

1, 494: 2 

37, 494.3, 12:1 

37, 494.9: 1 

37, 494.11: 1 

37, 590.2-3: 1 

37, 859.B.12: 1 

38, 542: 1 fn. 2 

38, 600: 1 

38, 851: 1 


38, 851 (+ IG XII 8, 1): 2 fn. 3 (2x) 


38, 851 (+ IG XII 8, 1.A.2, 3): 4 
38, 851.B.14: 1 

38, 853.11: 1 fn. 2 

40, 482: 1 

40, 541: 1 

40, 612.18: 1 

40, 776.9.5: 1 

41, 619: 1 

42, 442: 1 

42, 785: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 (3x); 5 (3x); 6 fn. 7 
42, 785.2, 11, 39+, 46+: 1 
42, 785.30+: 1 fn. 2 

42, 785.40+: 1 fn. 2 

43, 275.1: 1 

43, 290.9: 1 

43, 310.5-6: 1 

43, 311: 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4 
43, 311.69+: 1 

43, 311.76: 1 

43, 311.A.1: 1 fn. 2 

43, 311.A.1: 1 fn. 2 

43, 311.A.72, B.60: 1 
43, 311.A.71—72, 75-76 and B.1, 60: 2 
43, 400: 1 fn. 2; 3 

43, 431: 1; 2 

43, 630.A.7: 1 fn. 2 

43, 630.B.9: 1 fn. 2 

44, 454: 1 

45, 985: 1 

45, 996: 1 (2x) 

46, 1016: 1 fn. 2 

48, 1136: 1; 2 

48, 1140: 1 fn. 2 (2x) 
49, 629: 1 fn. 2 

49, 911: 1 fn. 2 

49, 1038: 1 

50, 575: 1 

50, 629: 1 

50, 702 Il: 1 

50, 702 Ill: 1 

51, 368.28: 1 

51, 605-607: 1 

51, 636.21-22: 1 

51, 711.B.25-26: 1 

51, 711.19: 1 

51, 711.60: 1 

51, 734.1: 1 

51, 735: 1 fn. 2 

51, 795: 1 fn. 2 


51, 797: 1 

51, 797.45: 1 

51, 1071: 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 
52, 566: 1 fn. 2 

52, 711: 1 

52, 741: 1 (3x) 

53, 559: 1 

53, 560: 1 

53, 851.1-2: 1 

53, 851.B.3: 1 

53, 851: 1 

53, 851.4: 1 

54, 574: 1 

54, 782.6: 1 

54, 794.16: 1 fn. 2 

54, 794: 1 fn. 2 

55, 565: 1; 2 

55, 605.9—-10: 1 

55, 605.10, 1, 32: 2 fn. 3 
56, 633.10: 1 

56, 636 III: 397-398 

56, 636.38—47: 1 

56, 636.43: 1 

56, 638: 1 

56, 714: 1 

56, 1017: 1 fn. 2; 3 

56, 1017.22: 1 

56, 1017.4, 1+: 2 fn. 3 
56, 1017.4, 26-27: 1 fn. 2 
57, 510.13: 1; 2 

57, 519: 1 

57, 536: 1 fn. 2 

57, 820: 1; 2 

57, 820.17: 840 

58, 662: 1 fn. 2 

59, 611.4—5: 1 

59, 612.2: 1 

59, 932: 1 fn. 2 

59, 956: 1 

59, 957: 1 fn. 2; 3 (3x); 4 
59, 960: 1 

59, 1406B.12—13: 1 

59, 1406B.19: 1 

(S)GDI (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften) 
1723: 1 

1726: 1 (2x) 

1729: 1 

1761: 1 

1764: 1 


1780: 
1787: 
1908: 
1909: 
1920: 
1965: 
1970: 
2034: 
2065: 
2501: 
2502: 1 
2506-2536: 1 
2508-2512: 1 
2514: 1 
2518: 
2520: 
2527: 
2528: 
2536: 1 
2563-2569: 1 
2582: 1 
2606-2609: 1 
2653: 1; 2; 3 
2677: 1; 2 
2682: 1 
2687: 1 
2729: 1 
2737: 1 
2741: 1 
2815: 1 
2819: 1 
1 
4 
i 
1 
1 
1 


(2x) 


2844: 
2845: 
3731: 
5469: 
5475: 
5488: 
5644.2, 1,2, 3, 4, 21:5 fn. 6; 7 
5685: 1 (4x); 2 

5685.1: 1 

5685.5: 1 

5685.7: 1 

5685.15: 1 

5685.18, 19: 1 

Il, 1351: 1 

Il, 1365.5-6: 1 

Il, 1585B: 1 

Ill, 38: 4 


fn. 2 


* Sokolowski 1969 
* no. 2.69: 1 fn. 2 
* no. 113: 1 fn. 2 


* Stamelou & Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou 2010 
* 166: 1 

° Syll.2 

* 855: 1 fn. 2 

* Syll.3 

* 194: 1 fn. 2 

* 412.4-5: 1 

* 562.6: 1 fn. 2 

* 636: 1 

¢ 991: 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 

¢ [Dittenberger 1920, 1 (: Syll.3): 2] 
* Tabulae Heracleae 

* |. 32: 1 fn. 2 

* TAPA 

* 69 (1938), 1, 4: 2 fn. 3 

* Triton 1 

* no. 574: 1 

* no. 590: 1 


Papyri 
¢ PCair.Zen. 
* 2.6: 1 
° PHib. 
° 2.173: 1 
¢ PKoln. 
* 2.58.1-35: 1 (& fn. 2) 
* 2.58.36—-40: 1 
° 2.58: 1 
° 2.58: 1 
¢ PLit.Lond. 
° 54:1 
* POxy. 
¢ 2310 fr. 4: 1; 2 
* 2312 fr. 5(1): 1 
¢ 2313 fr. 17: 1 
¢ 2315: 1 
¢ 2317: 1 
- SB 
° 5942.3: 1 


General Index 


NOTE For ancient author names see the ‘Literary sources’ section in the 
Index locorum. 


ablative 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4 

¢ ablaut grade 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 

* absence, evidence of 1; 2; 3 

* absorption of dialect(s) into koine 1; 2 of yod 3; 4; 5 ff. 

* accent 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 -less 8 recessive 9 stress 10; 11 fn. 12 
* accentuation 1; 2; 3; 4 


* accommodation 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
* accusative 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 18 
fn. 19; 20 ff.; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25 & fn. 26; 27; 28 ff. 
* avd + accusative 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 


* cic + accusative 1; 2; 3 
* év + accusative 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9 
* étti + accusative 1 fn. 2 
* plus participle 1 
* plus infinitive or Ot1 / 516T1 complements 1 
¢ Achaea 1; 2, 3, 4, 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 
« , Phthiotic / Phthiotis 1; 2; 3; 4 
*« Achaean 
* alphabet 1 fn. 2 
* dialect(s) 1 ff.; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13 fn. 14 
inscriptions 1 fn. 2 
* koina (cf. also s.v. koina) 1; 2 
League 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 
* (in) Mycenaean times (i.e. E. Greek) 1 
, North 1; 2 
, Proto- 1 
* substrate / substratum (cf. also s.v. substrate / substratum) 1 
¢ Achaeans 1; 2 
* adaptation 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
* adjective 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15 fn. 16; 17 
* compound 1 
* patronymic 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13 
* personal 1 
* verbal 1 
* adposition 1; 2 
* adstrate / adstratum 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11 
* adverb(ial) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9; 10; 11 (& fn. 12); 13; 14; 15 fn. 
16; 17 fn. 18 


* Aeolic / Aiolic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8 (& fn. 9); 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 ff.; 14; 
15; 16 fn. 17; 18; 19 (& fn. 20); 21; 22; 23; 24 ff.; 25; 26 ff.; 27; 28; 29 ff.; 30 
ff.; 31 ff.; 32 fn. 33; 34; 35; 36 ff.; 37; 38 (& fn. 39); 40; 41 ff.; 42 ff.; 43; 44; 
45; 46; 47; 48; 49 fn. 50 

* , ‘Asiatic’ / ‘Asian’ 1 (& fn. 2); 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6 
* , Common 1 

* datives 1; 2 

¢ , Eastern 1 fn. 2 

* migration 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 fF. 

¢ , Proto- 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5 fn. 6 

* Aeolis / Aiolis 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6 ff.; 7 fn. 8; 9 

* Aeolism / Aiolism (cf. also s.v. hyper-Aeolicism) 1; 2 

* affinity 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 

* affix 1 

* ‘Agamemnon Relief’ 1 (& fn. 2) 

* agent 1 (nomen agentis); 2 

* Ahhiyawa 1 

* aisymneteia 1 

¢ Albanian 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 fns. 7, 8; 9 ff. 

* allative 1 fn. 2 

* allomorph 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 

* allomorphy 4 

* allophone 1; 2 ff.; 3 ff. 

¢ alphabet 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 

¢ , Achaean 1 fn. 2 
* , Attic 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5 
¢ , Attic-lonic 1 
* , ‘blue’ 1 ff. 
¢ , Boeotian 1 
* , Chalcidean 1 fn. 2 
¢ , Corinthian 1 ff.; 2 fn. 3; 4 ff. 
, Ele(ijan 1; 2 
* , epichoric 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7 
* , Euboean 1 
* , Greek 1 
¢ , lonic 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13 ff.; 14 ff. 
¢ , local 1 ff.; 2; 3 ff. 
¢ , Milesian(-Attic) 1 fn. 2; 3 ff.; 4 (& fn. 5) 
¢ , Parian 1; 2;3 
¢ , (Parian-)Thasian 1 ff.; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 
14; 15 
* , (post-)Euclidean 1; 2 fn. 3 
* , ‘red’ 1 (& fn. 2); 3 (& fn. 4) 
¢ , Thessalian 1 
* alphabetic 
* inscription 1 
* era 1 
¢ reform, Athenian 1 
* alveolar see s.v. consonants 


amphora stamps 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 

anacoluthon 1 fn. 2 

analogical(ly) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 
17 


change 1; 2; 3; 4 
* extension 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 
* formation 1 
* influence 1 
* innovation 1; 2 
* interweaving 1 
* leveling 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
* origin 1 
* phenomenon 1 
* proportion 1 (& fn. 2) 
* restructuring 1 fn. 2 
analogous 1; 2 
analogy 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 
18; 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24 fn. 25; 26; 27 (& fns. 28, 59); 29 (& fn. 30) 
* , law/ tendency of 1 (& fn. 2) 
Anatolia 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
Anatolian 1; 2; 3; 4 
anthroponym (cf. also s.v. personal name) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 
10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 (& fn. 16); 17 fn. 18; 19; 20; 21 
anthroponymy 1 
aorist 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14 ff.; 15 
* , athematic 1; 2 
* finite form 1 
* imperative 1; 2 
* indicative (cf. also s.v. indicative) 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4; 5 
* infinitive (cf. also s.v. infinitive) 1; 2; 3 
° -€- 152; 3; 4 
* optative (cf. also s.v. optative) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 
* participle (cf. also s.v. participle) 1 
* , passive 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 
* , sigmatic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9 
stem 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9; 10; 11 
* subjunctive (cf. also s.v. subjunctive) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 
, thematic 1; 2 
* verbal form 1 
apocope 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14 
appellative 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 
a-privativum 1 fn. 2 
arborescence (cf. also s.v. Stammbaum, tree-model) 1 ff. 
Arcadia 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 
Arcadian 1; 2 ff; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 (& fn. 14); 15 ff.; 16; 
17; 18; 19; 20; 21 fn. 22; 23; 24; 25 ff.; 26 fn. 27; 28 (& fn. 29) 
Arcado-Cypriot 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9 ff.; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13 (& fn. 14); 15 
(& fns. 16, 17) 
archon 1;2; 3; 4; 5 


areal 1; 2 fn. 3 diffusion 4 fn. 5 distribution 6 feature 7 fn. 8 linguistics 9 ff. 
phenomena 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 ff.; 14 spread 15 fn. 16 
Argolic / Argive 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 fn. 15 

* , East(ern) 1 

* , West(ern) 1; 2 
Aristotle 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
Armenian 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10 ff. 
Aromanian 1 
article, definite 1; 2 ff.; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 15 fn. 
16; 17 fn. 18; 19; 20; 21 ff.; 22; 23; 24 fn. 25; 26; 27 (& fn. 28); 29 fn. 30 
Asia Minor 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 (& fn. 12); 13 (& fn. 14); 15; 16; 
17; 18; 19 ff.; 20 
Asiatic Aeolic see s.v. Aeolic 
aspect(ual) 1; 2; 3 ff. 
aspiration 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 ff.; 9; 10 ff.; 11 ff.; 12 

* , de- see s.v. deaspiration 

* , dissimilation of 1 

* , etymological 1 

¢ , loss of 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6 ff.; 7 ff. 

* , secondary (of /s/) 1; 2 fn. 3 
a-stem 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 ff. 
asyntactic (cf. also s.vv. morphosyntactic, syntactic) 1; 2 fn. 3 
athematic 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 ff.; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18 fn. 
19; 20; 21; 22 fn. 23; 24; 25; 26 fn. 27; 28 (& fn. 29); 30 fn. 31; 32; 33 dat. pl. 
in -Eoo1 see s.v. dative dat. pl. in -oi¢ (‘thematic’ ending) see s.v. dative 
atomism (at work) 1 ff.; 2 ff. 
Attic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18; 19; 20; 
21; 22; 23 ff.; 24 ff.; 25; 26 (& fn. 27); 28; 29 fn. 30; 31 fn. 32; 33; 34; 35 fn. 
36; 37 ff.; 38; 39; 40; 41; 42; 43; 44; 45; 46; 47; 48 fn. 49; 50; 51; 52; 53 fn. 
54; 55 fn. 56; 57; 58; 59; 60; 61; 62 fn. 63; 64; 65; 66 ff.; 67 fn. 68; 69 fn. 70; 
71 fns. 72, 73, 74; 75 (& fns. 76, 77); 78 (& fn. 79); 80 fn. 81; 82 

* , Great 1; 2 koine see s.v. Attic-lonic 

* ,non- 1; 2; 3;4;5 

* reversion, lack of 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6) 


Attica 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15 
Atticism 1; 2; 3 
Attic-Boeotian 1 
Attic-Euboean lonic 1 ff. 
¢ , Proto- 1 
Attic-lonic (/ lonic-Attic) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 
ff.; 17; 18; 19; 20; 21; 22 ff.; 23 (& fn. 24); 25; 26; 27; 28 (& fn. 29); 30; 31; 
32; 33; 34 fn. 35; 36 fn. 37 
alphabet / orthography s.v. alphabet 
koine 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 fn. 14; 15 fn. 16; 17; 18 ff.; 
19; 20 fn. 21; 22 ff.; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32 ff.; 33; 34 fn. 35; 36 
* ,non- 1 fn. 2 
* Proto- 1 
Attic reversion, lack of see s.v. Attic 
Audnaios 1 
augment 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 -less 5 


Balkan 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9 
* languages 1 (& fn. 2) (Paleo-); 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 
* language league / Sprachbund 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11 
(Paleo-) 
* linguistics 1 
Balkans 1; 2 ff.; 3 
Balto-Slavic 1; 2 
bidialectalism 1; 2; 3 
bilingualism 1; 2 ff.; 3 ff. 
Black Sea 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 ff. 
‘blue’ alphabet see s.v. alphabet 
Boeotia / Boiotia 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15 (& fn. 
16); 17 ff.; 18; 19; 20; 21 fn. 22; 23 ff.; 24; 25 (& fn. 26); 27 fn. 28; 29; 30 fn. 
Se o2 
Boeotian / Boiotian 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 ff.; 14 ff.; 15; 
16; 17; 18 ff.;°19; 20; 21; 22: 23: 24; 25: 26 ff.; 27:28; 29 ff.; 30; 31: 32: 33: 
34 (& fn. 35); 36; 37 ff.; 38; 39 fn. 40; 41; 42 ff.; 43 fn. 44; 45 fn. 46; 47 
Boeotians 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 
Boeotianism; 1 
Bopp / Brugmann doctrine 1; 2 ff. 
borrowing (cf. also s.v. loan(word)) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 
* , analogical; 1 
¢ , Thracian 1 fn. 2 
bridge-dialect see s.v. dialect 
Brittonic see s.v. Celtic 
Brygian (cf. also s.v. Phrygian) 1 ff.; 2 hypothesis / theory 3; 4 
Brygians 1 
Bulgarian 1; 2 


Caland system 1 
Celtic 1; 2; 3;4;5 
* Brittonic 1 


« , Continental 1 
¢ Gaulish 1; 2 fn. 3 
¢ , Insular 1; 2; 3 ff. 
* Irish (Old) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7 
* chancei(lle)ry language 1 
* clause (cf. also s.v. sentence) 1 
* anomalous 1 
* complement 1 ff. 
* complement-final 1 
* consecutive / result 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
* coordinate 1 fn. 2 
* dependent 1 
infinitive 1 
* main 1; 2; 3 
matrix 1 
noun 1; 2 
* purpose 1; 2 
* relative 1 fn. 2 
subordinate 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 ff. 
* substantivized 1 
* cleromancy 1 (& fn. 2); 3 
* cluster 1; 2 
* , consonantal 1; 2 ff.; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 
14 
¢ , intervocalic 1 
* , language 1 
* of isoglosses 1; 2 
* code 1; 2 ff. 
* -mixing 1 
* -switching 1; 2 
* cognate 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 
* coin 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff.; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12 
* inscription / legend 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 (& fn. 5) 
* collateral effect 1 
* comitative preposition see s.v. preposition 
* compensatory lengthening see s.v. lengthening 
* complementizer 1; 2; 3 
* composite name (cf. also s.v. compound) 1 
* compound 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8 
* name (cf. also s.wv. anthroponym, personal name, proper name) 1; 2; 
3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 
* , possessive 1 (& fn. 2) 
* , prepositional 1 fn. 2; verb 3 
* conjunction 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 ff.; 13 
* consecutio temporum see s.v. tense backshift 
* consonant(al) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (inter-); 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 (pre-); 12; 13; 14; 15 
fn. 16; 17 ff.; 18 ff.; 19 ff.; 20; 21 ff.; 22 fn. 23 (& pre-); 24; 25 fn. 26; 27 fn. 
28.; 29 fn. 30; 31; 32; 33 
* alveolar 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 


aspirate(d) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 ff.; 14 
ff.; 15; 16; 17 ff.; 18; 19; 20; 21 fn. 22; 23; 24 
, dental 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12 (inter-); 13; 14; 15; 
16 fn. 17; 18 
, fricative (cf. also s.v. fricativization, spirant, spirantization) 1 fn. 2; 3 
fn. 4; 5 fns. 6, 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15; 16 ff. 
, geminate see s.v. geminate 
, labial 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13 (& fn. 14) 
, labiovelar 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 15 
, lenited 1; 2 
mutation 1; 2; 3 
, nasal 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 fns. 
17, 18; 19 fn. 20; 21; 22; 23 (& fns. 24, 25) 
, non-geminate 1; 2; 3 
, obstruent / occlusive 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 
, palatal(ized) 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5 ff. 
, plosive / stop 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 (& 
fn.14); 15 (& fn. 16); 17 fn. 18; 19 fn. 20; 21 ff.; 22; 23 ff.; 24 ff.; 25 ff.; 
26; 27; 28; 29 ff.; 30 
, Spirant (cf. also s.wv. fricative, fricativization, spirantization) 1; 2; 3; 4; 
5 
* , unaspirated 1 
, unvoiced / voiceless (cf. also s.vv. fricative, stop / plosive, voiceless 
aspirate) 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fns. 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 ff.; 12 ff.; 13 
, velar 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 (& fn. 10) 
* , voiced (cf. also s.w. fricative, stop / plosive, voiced aspirate) 1; 2 fn. 
3; 4 (& fn. 5); 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 fn. 17 
* , voiced aspirate (stop) 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8 
* , voiceless aspirate 1 fn. 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff; 
* weakening (dropping) 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 fn. 5 
consonantism 1; 2; 3; 4 
contact 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6 
* , dialect(al) (& koine) 1 ff; 2 ff.; 3; 4 ff.; 5 ff; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 (& fn. 
12); 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18 fn. 19; 20 fn. 21; 22; 23 ff.; 24; 25 ff.; 26 
« , language / linguistic 1 ff; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 ff.; 12; 13 
(& fn. 14); 15; 16 fn. 17; 18 ff.; 19; 20; 21 (& fn. 22); 23; 24 ff.; 25 
* , phonological 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 
« , syllabic 1 fn. 2 
Continental Celtic see s.v. Celtic 
continuum see s.v. dialect(al) 
contraction (vocalic) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9; 10 (& fn. 11); 12; 13; 14 
fn. 15; 16; 17 fn. 18; 19 fn. 20 
¢ , Attic-lonic 1; 2; 3 fns. 4,5 
¢ , Boeotian 1; 2 
¢ , Doric 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 
¢ , lonic 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 ff.; 7 fn. 8; 9 
* , isovocalic 1; 2; 3 
¢ , lack of 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 fn. 16; 
17; 18 ff.; 19; 20 ff.; 21; 22 fn. 23 


« , Lesbian 1 
« , North-West 1 
« , Thessalian 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4 
« , West Greek 1 
convergence 
* , dialect(al) 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 (& fn. 11) 
* , language 1 ff. 
copula(tive) 1 
Corcyra 1 fn. 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 
Corcyr(a)ean 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5 
Corcyr(a)eans 1; 2 
Cretan 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14 (& fn. 15); 16; 
17 fn. 18; 19; 20 ff.; 21 (& fn. 22); 23 fn. 24; 25 fn. 26; 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 
33; 34 fn. 35; 36 (Mod. Gk); 37; 38; 39 
Crete 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 17; 18 fn. 19 
Cypriot 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 ff.; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 17; 18 
fns. 19, 20 koine (medieval-modern) 21 
Cypro-Minoan 1 fn. 2 
Cyprus 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 
Cyrenaean 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7 


Daco-Moesian 1 fn. 2 

Daco-Romanian 1 

Dalmatian 1 fn. 2 

dative 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 ff.; 17; 18 
(& fn. 19); 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28 ff. 


av(a) + dative 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
* atu + dative 1 
£€ + dative 1; 2; 3 
¢ étti + dative 1 
* in-e11;2 
* in -eool (athematic stems) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11 ff.; 12 ff.; 
13 (& fn. 14); 15 (& fn. 16); 17 
* in-o1 1; 2; 3; 4;5 
* in -olc (athematic stems) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 ff.; fs 9: 103-11 tf; 12 
* in -olc / -o1o1(v) (thematic stems) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9) 
* in -nig/-niow 1; 2 
« Mycenaean 1; 2; 3; 4 
deaspiration (cf. also s.v. psilosis) 1 
declarative verbs see s.v. verb 
definite article see s.v. article 
degemination 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 
delabialization 1 fn. 2 
Delphi 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 ff.; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 ff.; 15; 16; 17 fn. 18; 
19 fn. 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25 fn. 26; 27; 28; 29 fn. 30; 31 fn. 32; 33 fn. 34; 35 
fn. 36; 37 
Delphic / Delphian 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7; 8 
Delphians 1; 2 (& non-); 3; 4 
demonstrative pronoun see s.v. pronoun 
denominal/-ative 1 
dental see s.v. consonant 
depalatalization 1; 2 
devoicing 1 fn. 2 
diachronic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13 
diagnostic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 
diagnostics 1; 2 
dialect(al) passim (ad)mixture / mix-up 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 
* , bridge- 1; 2; 3; 4 
* contact see s.v. contact 
* continuum 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 ff. 
convergence see s.v. convergence 
divergence see s.v. divergence 
geography 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (intra-); 6; 7 (intra-); 8 ff. (intra-); 9; 10 fns. 11, 
12: 13; 14 
* , pre- 1; 2 fn. 3;4 fn. 5 
* , pseudo- 1 ff. 
Dialektgeographie 1; 2; 3 
diffusion 1;2;3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15 ff.; 16; 17; 18 
digamma (cf. also s.v. semivowel) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 
diglossia 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6 
diphthong 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 
¢ , inherited 1 
, long 1; 2; 3; 4 (& fn. 5); 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
, short(ened) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11 


* , spurious 1 
diminutive 1; 2; 3 suffix (cf. also s.v. suffix) 4 fn. 5; 
discrepancy 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 
dissimilation 1; 2 

* , ‘height’ (cf. also s.v. vowel, raising) 1; 2 

* , of aspiration 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 

* , of geminates 1 fn. 2; 3 fns. 4, 5 

* , of nasals 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 

* , of spirants 1 
divergence 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11 
Dodona 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff.; 9 ff.; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15 fn. 16 
Dorian 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13 
Doric 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15 ff.; 16 ff.; 17 ff; 
18; 1.9; 20 ff.: 21 in. 22: 23-f,: 24 1f.; 25 fi.; 26; 27: 28: 29; 30:31; 32:33: 34 
fn. 35; 36 fn. 37; 38 fn. 39; 40 fn. 41; 42; 43; 44 (& fns. 45, 46); 47; 48 ff; 49 
fn. 50; 51; 52 fn. 53 

* athematic dat. pl. in -olc, -eoo1 see s.v. dative 

* (contract) future see s.v. contraction, future 

* genitive see s.v. genitive 

* koina see s.v. koina 

* , mild (mitior) 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15 fn. 

16; 17 fn. 18; 19; 20 

* , middle (media) 1; 2 fn. 3; 

* ,non- 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 

¢ , North-West see s.v. North-West Doric/ Greek 

« , Pre- 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6prose 7 fn. 8 

¢ , Proto- 1 ff.; 2 fn. 3 

* , severe / strict (severior) 1; 2; 3; 4 ff. 

* , vernacular 1 
Elean 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 (& fns. 10); 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 
18 fn. 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27 fn. 28; 29; 30 fn. 31 
elision 1 (& fn. 2); 3 fn. 4 
ending / termination 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 (& fn. 13); 14 fn. 
15; 16 fn. 17; 18; 19 (-less); 20 ff.; 21; 22 fn. 23; 24; 25 ff.; 26; 27; 28 fn. 29; 
30 fn. 31; 32 (& fn. 33); 34 fn. 35; 36; 37; 38; 39; 40 (fn. 41); 42 (& fn. 43); 
44; 45 fn. 46; 47; 48; 49; 50; 51; 52; 53; 54 fn. 55; 56 ff.; 57 fn. 58; 59 ff.; 60; 
61 ff.; 62 fn. 63; 64; 65; 66 fn. 67; 68; 69; 70; 71; 72; 73 
epic 1 ff.; 2; 3 

* creation 1 fn. 2 

* language 1 
epichoric 1 

* alphabet 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 

* Doric 1; 2 

* features 1 fn. 2 (NW koina); 3 (phonological); 4 
NW Doric 1 
peculiarities 1 

* scripts 1 fn. 2 

* variety 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 
epigram 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17 (& fn. 


18); 19 fn. 20 
¢ Epirote / Epirotic / Epirotan 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10 
¢ Epirus / Epeiros 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18; 
19; 20 
* epos 1 fn. 2 
* E.R.I.C. (loan) see s.v. loan(word) 
* Eteocretan 1 [map] 
* ethnicity 1; 2; 3; 4 fn.5 
* ethnonym 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8 
* etymological(ly) 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 fn. 14 
* ,non- 1; 2 
* etymology 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 
16; 17; 18; 19; 20 fn. 21; 22 ff. 
¢ , folk / popular 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 
¢ Euboea 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 (& fn. 5); 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 17; 
18; 19 fn. 20; 21 fns. 22, 23 
* Euboean 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 ff; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 (& fn. 14) alphabet / 
script 15; 16 Attic-Euboean 17 ff. 
* Euboeans 1; 2 fn. 3 
* Euclidean alphabet see s.v. alphabet 
* evidence passim 
* , absence / lack of 1; 2; 3; 4 
* , cumulative 1 ff.; 2; 3; 4; 5 
* , limitations of 1 ff. 


* Falsche Trennung 1 
* focal area 1; 2; 3 
* focalization 1 
¢ forma difficilior, principle of 1; 2 
* fortition 1 fn. 2 
* fricative see s.v. consonant 
* fricativization (cf. also s.v. spirantization) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 
* front vowel see s.v. vowel 
* fronting see s.v. vowel 
* funerary epigram / inscription / text 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 
12; 13; 14; 15; 16; 522; 17 fn. 18; 19; 20 
¢ future 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fns. 10, 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 ff. 
* , active 1 
* anterior 1 fn. 2 
« , Doric (contract) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10; 514 
* infinitive 1 fn. 2 
* , jussive 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9 
* participle 1; 2; 3 
* , passive 1; 2 
* , relative 1 
* , sigmatic 1; 2; 3 


* Gaulish see s.v. Celtic 
* Gelehrtenetymologie (cf. also s.v. etymology) 1 
* geminate 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 ff.; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 fn. 


17 
* , aspirated 1 fn. 2 
* , devoicing of 1 fn. 2 
¢ , dissimilation of 1 fn. 2; 3 fns. 4, 5 
* , expressive 1 fn. 2; 3 
* , initial 1 fn. 2; 3 
* , nasal 1 fn. 2 
* , palatalized 1 ff.; 2 
* , phonetic 1 
* , predesinential 1 
* , resonant 1 fn. 2 
« , simplification of 1 fn. 2 
* spelling 1 fn. 2 
* , voiced 1 fn. 2 
gemination 1; 2; 3 ff. 
* , de- see s.v. degemination 
* , expressive 1 
of proper names 1 ff. 
* , spontaneous 1 fn. 2; 3 
with(out) palatalization 1; 2 ff. 
gender 1 
genetic(ally) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 ff.; 11; 12; 13 ff.; 14; 15; 16 fn. 
17 
genitive 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 fns. 12, 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 ff.; 
17; 18; 19 ff.; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24 fn. 25; 26 ff.; 27 ff.; 28; 29 ff.; 30 ff; 31 ff.; 32 
(& fn. 33); 34; 35 ff.; 36; 37 ff; 38 
¢ -ablative 1 fn. 2 
* absolute 1; 2 
* articular infinitive 1 
in -a (sg., Doric) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 
in -G(d0¢) (sg.) 1; 2 (& fn. 3) 
in -Gv (pl.) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
* in -ao (Myc.) / -ao (sg.) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 
* in -awv / -aov (pl.) 1; 2 (& fn. 3) 


* in -au (Myc.) / -au (sg.) 1; 2; 3; 4 
* in -€0¢ / -ews (sg.) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9; 10 (& fn. 11); 12 fn. 
13; 14 ff.; 15; 16; 17 ff.; 18; 19 ff.; 20 fn. 21; 22 fn. 23; 24 fns. 25, 26; 
27; 28 ff.; 29 
* in -euc (sg.) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 ff. 
* in -€w /-€0 (sg.) 1; 2 ff.; 3 ff.; 4 ff.; 5 fn. 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9 ff.; 10 
* in -n (sg.) 1 
* in -10G (Sg.) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 ff. 
* in -ouv (pl.) 1; 2; 3 (-aouv); 4 (-louv); 5 (-aouv); 6; 7; 8; 9 
* in -w (sg.) 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8 ff.; 9 ff.; 10 fn. 11 
* of filiation / patronymic 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12 (& fn. 
13); 14 ff. 
* ex (Myc.) / &k (€§) + gen. 1; 2 
E(/el)veka + gen. 1 
étri + gen. 1 
* Hé(XpI)¢, AXpI(G) + gen. 1 fn. 2 
* trepi + gen. 1 ff. 
German 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
Germanic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9 
* West 1 
glide (cf. also s.v. semivowel) 1; 2 fn. 3 
gloss 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fns. 6, 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 18 
fn. 19; 20 (& fn. 21); 22 fn. 23; 24 & fn. 25; 26; 27; 28; 29; 30 fn. 31 
Gothic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 
graffito/-i 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
grammar 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 
grammarian 1; 2 
gammailcal 2 ff.; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 
* category 1; 2 
* element 1 
* form 1 
* item 1; 2 
* marker 1 
* word 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 
grammaticalization (cf. also s.v. recharacterization) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 ff. 
Grassmann’s Law see s.v. law 
‘Great Attic’/ ‘Grossattisch’ 1; 2 
Greek passim 
¢ , East 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8 ff; 9 
* modern 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
dialect(s) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 
, North 1; 2 ff. 
¢ , North-West see s.v. North-West Doric/ Greek 
, Pre- 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6 
, Proto- 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10 fn. 11; 12 
¢ , South 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7 
* vulgar 1 
, West (cf. also s.vv. Doric, North-West Doric/Greek) 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6; 


7; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11 ff.; 12 ff.; 13 fn. 14; 15; 16; 17 ff.; 18 ff.; 19 ff. 


hapax (legomenon) 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 
Hattic 1 

height dissimilation see s.v. dissimilation 
hiatus 1; 2; 3 

Hiatustilger 1 

historiography 1; 2; 3 ff. 

Hittite 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 (& fn. 10) 
Hittites 1 

Hurrian 1 

hybrid(ized) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 (& fn. 10); 11 
hybridization 1 

hydronym 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 

hymn 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 

hyper-Aeolicism 1 

hypercharacterized subjunctive 1 
hypercorrect(ion) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 
hypercriticism 1 

hyperdialectal(ism) 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8 
hyper-Doricism 1 

hyper-lonicism 1; 2; 3 

hyperkoineism 1 

hypheresis 1 

hypocoristic 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9 
Hieroglyphic Luvian see s.v. Luvian 


idiolect 1 fn. 2 
imperative 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 ff.; 12 fn. 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17 
imperfect 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 fn. 15 
* , oblique 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5 
* imperfective, -ity 1 ff.; 2 ff. 
indicative 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5 (& fn. 6); 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17 
* OTe + indicative 1 fn. 2 
* Tdpo¢ + indicative 1 
* Trpiv + aor. indicative 1 
Indo-European (Proto-) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 ff.; 12; 13; 14 ff.; 
15; 16 ff.; 17; 18; 19; 20 fn. 21; 22 
indogermanisch 1 
infinitive 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 18; 19; 
20; 21; 22; 23 (& fn. 24); 25 (& fn. 26); 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 33 (& fn. 34); 
35 ff.; 36; 37; 38; 39; 40; 41; 42 Trepi Tod + infinitive 43 ff. WoTe + infinitive 44 
infinitive clause see s.v. clause 
infix 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
ingressive value / interpretation 1 ff. 
injunctive 1 
instrumental 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5 
Insular Celtic see s.v. Celtic 
interference 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 ff; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 
18 


interpretatio lonica 1 
lonians 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 ff.; 12 ff. 
lonic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 ff.; 17 ff.; 18; 19; 20; 
21; 22; 23 ff.; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28 ff,; 29; 30; 31 fn. 32; 33; 34 (& fn. 35); 36; 37 
ff.; 38; 39 ff.; 40 ff.; 41 ff. 

* alphabet see s.v. alphabet 

¢ , East 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff. 

¢ , Insular/Cycladic/Central 1 fn. 2; 3 ff.; 4 fn. 5; 6 ff.; 7 ff. 

* ,non- 1 

¢ , Proto- 1 ff.; 2; 3 

¢ , West 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 
lonicism/-ized 1; 2; 3 
lonic-Attic see s.v. Attic-lonic 
Irish see s.v. Celtic 
isogloss 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 ff.; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 18; 19 fn. 
20; 21 (& fn. 22); 23; 24; 25; 26 fn. 27; 28 fn. 29; 30; 31; 32; 33; 34 (& fn. 35); 
36; 37; 38; 39 
isovocalic contraction see s.v. contraction 
Italian 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 


jussive (cf. also s.v. future) 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 (& fn. 
12); 13; 14 


kinship 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 
koina (Doric / NW) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7 ff.; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11 ff.; 12 fn. 13 

¢ , Aetolian 1 ff. 

« , Achaean 1 
koinai 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9; 10 (& fn. 11); 12 
koine (cf. also s.v. Attic-lonic) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 ff.; 13 
ff.; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 18 ff.; 19 fn 20; 21 ff.; 22 ff.; 23; 24; 25 fn. 26; 27; 28 fn. 
29; 30; 31 fn. 32; 33 ff.; 34; 35; 36; 37 ff.; 38 fn. 39; 40 fn. 41; 42; 43; 44; 45; 
46 ff.; 47; 48; 49; 50 fns. 51; 52 fn. 53; 54 ff.; 55 ff.; 56 fn. 57; 58; 59; 60; 61 
fn. 62; 63; 64; 65; 66; 67 ff.; 68; 69; 70 fn. 71; 72 ff.; 73; 74 ff.; 75; 76; 77 ff.; 
78; 79 ff.; 80; 81; 82 fn. 83 

* , Macedonian 1 
koineism 1; 2 
koineization 1; 2; 3 ff., 4 ff.; 5 


lamella (cf. also s.v. oracular) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 
13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17 
language change passim 
languagel/linguistic contact see. s.v. contact 
laryngeal 1; 2 ff.; 3 
Latin 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 (& fn. 5); 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 fn. 14; 15 (& fns. 16, 
17); 18; 19; 20; 21; 22 fn. 23 
* , Greco-/Greek- 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
* ,neo- 1 
¢ , Vulgar 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 
law (sc. linguistic): 
* , (of) analogy 1 


, Grassmann’s 1 fn. 2; 3 
, Osthoff’s 1 fn. 2 
, Sievers-Edgerton 1 fn. 2 
, sound 1; 2 ff.; 3 

¢ , Winter’s 1; 2 
Lemnian (language) 1 
lengthening 1 
, compensatory 1 (18); 2 (1st); 3 fn. 4 (1st); 5 (2nd); 6; 7 (18¢); 8 (& fn. 9) 
(1st, 2nd, 10rd): 11 (1st, 2nd, 3rd): 42 (13nd, 3rd); 14 (1st); 15 (3rd); 16 (18+, 
2nd); 17; 18 (3rd): 19 (20st); 21 (1st); 22 fn. 23 (2nd); 24 fn. 25 (3rd); 26 
(& fn. 27) (1st, 2nd); 28 (1st); 29 (3rd); 30 (3rd); 31 (1st, 2nd); 32 (3rd) 
, metrical 1; 2; 3 
, secondary 1 fn. 2 
lenition 1; 2; 3; 4 
Lesbian 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13 (& fn. 14); 15 & fn. 16; 17; 
18; 19; 20 fn. 21; 22 fn. 23; 24; 25 (& fn. 26); 27 ff.; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 33; 34 
(& fn. 35); 36; 37 (& fn. 38); 39 ff.; 40 ff.; 41 fn. 42; 43; 44 
Lesbos:1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 16 fn. 17; 18; 19; 
20 
leveling 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 


lexeme 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
lexicon (cf. also s.v. vocabulary) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 
Liburnian 1 
Linear A 1 fn. 2; 3 
Linear B 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 (& fn. 12); 13; 14; 15; 16; 17 fn. 18; 
19; 20 
lingua franca 1 
literary 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10 (& fn. 11); 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 16; 17; 18; 
19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27 (& fn. 28); 29 fn. 30 (pre-); 31; 32; 33; 34 ff.; 
35 (& fn. 36); 37; 38; 39; 40 
literature 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 
loan(word) (cf. also s.v. borrowing) 1 

¢ , Arcadian 1 fn. 2 

* ,E.R.LC. 1 

* , Galatian 1 fn. 2 

¢ , Germanic 1 


* , Greek 1 
¢ , Illyrian 1 fn. 2 
¢ , Iranian 1 


* , Macedonian 1; 2 (onomastic); 
* , Pre-Greek 1 fn. 2 
loan translation 1 
local alphabet see s.v. alphabet 
locative 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9; 10 fn. 11 
Locrian 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11 fn. 12 
* , East(ern) 1; 2 ff.; 3 fn. 4; 393; 5 fn. 6 
* , Epizephyrian 1; 2 
« , West(ern) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7; 8 
Locris 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 153; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14 fn. 15 
« , East(ern) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12 
* , Epizephyrian 1 
* , West(ern) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 
long diphthong see s.v. diphthong 
Luvian / Luwian 1 fn. 2; 3 
¢ Hieroglyphic 1 fn. 2 


Macedonian (language) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10 ff.; 11; 12; 13; 
14; 15; 16 ff.; 17 ff.; 18; 19 fn. 20 

* gloss (cf. also s.v. gloss) 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4; 5 

* koine (cf. also s.v. koine) 1 

* modern 1 
Macedonians 1 ff.; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15; 16 
manumission 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14 
Marmor Parium 1 fn. 2; fn. 537 
medio-passive 1; 2; 3; 4 
Megleno-Romanian 1 
Messapic 1 
metathesis (of stops) 1 fn. 2 (of a) liquid 3 

* , quantitative (vowels) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7 


mid-close vowel see s.v. vowel 
mid-open vowel see s.v. vowel 
Minoan(s) 1 fn. 2; 3; 4, 5 
misspelling(-s) 1 
‘Mnesiepes inscription’ 1; 2; 3 
modality 1; 2 ff. 
* , deontic 1 
* , epistemic, epistemological 1; 2 (& fn. 3) 
Moesian 1 (& fn. 2) 
monophthongization 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 554 
morpheme 1; 2; 3 
* boundary 1 
morphological(ly) (cf. also morphosyntactic, 
« syntactic) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 fn. 16; 17; 
18; 19; 20; 21; 22; 23 fn. 24 
morphology 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 (& fn. 8); 9; 10; 11 
morpho-phonology 1 fn. 2 
morpho-syntax 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff. 
morpho-syntactic 1; 2 ff. 
multilingualism (cf. also s.v. bilingualism) 1; 2; 3 
* mutation, consonantal 1; 2; 3 
mutual intelligibility, dialectal 1 
Mycenaean (pre-, post-) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 (& fn. 10); 11 (& fn. 12); 
13; 14; 15 ff.; 16; 17 ff.; 18; 19 ff.; 20; 21; 22; 23 ff.; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28; 29 fn. 
30) 313233) 
* ‘normal’ 1; 2; 3; 4 
* ‘spécial’ 1; 2; 3; 4 
Myceno-Arcado-Cypriot 1 
Mysian 1 


nasal see s.v. consonant 
nasalization 1 
nomen agentis 1 
nominative 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11; 12 (& fn. 13); 14; 15 fn. 16; 
17; 18 fn. 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24 (& fn. 25); 26; 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32 ff.; 33; 
34 fn. 35 
non-contracted see s.v. uncontracted 
non-etymological see s.v. etymological(ly) 
non-psilotic see s.v. psilotic 
Norse 1; 2 
North-West(ern) Doric/Greek 1 ff.; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff.; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13 
ff.; 14 ff.; 15; 16 fn. 17; 18 fn. 19; 20; 21 ff.; 22 fn. 23; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28; 29; 
30; 31 ff.; 32 ff.; 33; 34 fn. 35; 36 fn. 37 
* koina see s.v. koina 
noun passim 


object, direct 1; 2 
obstruent see s.v. consonant 
occlusive see s.v. consonant 
Old Irish see s.v. Celtic 


Old Norse see s.v. Norse 
Old (Church) Slavonic see s.v. Slavonic 
onomastics (cf. also s.vwv. anthroponym, 
* proper name, personal name, toponym) 1 
optative 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 fFf.; 
* , oblique 1; 2; 3 ff. 
Optative Hypothesis 1 ff. 
oracular, tablets / texts (cf. also s.v. 
* lamella) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 ff.; 8 ff.; 9 ff.; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13 
oratio obliqua 1 
oratory 1 fn. 2 
Oscan 1 (& fn. 2) 
Osthoff’s Law see s.v. law 
ostracon 1; 2 


Paleo-Balkan 1 (& fn. 2); 3 fn. 4 
Pamphylian 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 fn. 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 16; 
17 fn. 18; 19 fn. 20; 21 ff.; 22 fn. 23 
Parian-Thasian alphabet see s.v. alphabet 
participle 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 (& fn. 14); 15; 16 ff.; 17; 
18; 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24 fn. 25; 26 
* , accusative plus 1 
* in -eluevoc 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8; 9 
particle 
* , discourse 1 
* , modal 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14; 15 ff.; 16; 
17; 18 fn. 19; 20 
patronym(ic) 1 fn. 2 
* adjectives see s.v. adjective 
Pelasgian 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 
perfect 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 
* active ppl. 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 
perfective/-ity 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5 
perlative (adverb) 1 
personal name (cf. also s.vv. anthroponym, 
* proper name) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14; 15; 
16 ff.; 17 ff.; 18 ff.; 19 ff.; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26 fn. 27; 28; 29; 30 
fn. 31; 32 ff.; 514 ff.; 532 fn. 33; 34 fn. 35; 36; 37; 38 fn. 39 
personal pronoun see s.v. pronoun 
Phocian 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11 
Phocians 1; 2 
Phocis 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 17; 18; 19 fn. 
20 
phoneme (cf. also s.v. sound) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 
phonemic 1; 2 fn. 3 
* merger 1 
* split 1 
phonemicization (or phonemic split) 1 
phonetic(ally) 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 fn. 16; 17; 
18; 19 fn. 20; 21 fn. 22; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27 ff.; 28; 29 fn. 30; 31 fn. 32; 33 fn. 


34; 35; 36 fn. 37; 38; 39; 40; 41; 42; 43; 44 fn. 45 
* change 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9 
* context 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 
* development 1 
* interference 1; 2 fn. 3 
* shift 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 
* phonetics 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10; 11; 12; 13 
* phonological 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8 ff.; 9; 10; 11; 12 
* change 1; 2; 3 
* context 1 fn. 2 
development 1 fn. 2; 3 
feature / characteristic 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
* oddity 1 
process 1 
* quantity 1 fn. 2 
* system 1; 2 
* variation 1 
* phonology 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 ff.; 8; 9; 10; 11 
¢ Phrygian (cf. also s.v. Brygian) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 
¢ Phrygians 1 fn. 2 
* pitch 1; 2 fn. 3 
* place name (cf. also s.v. toponym) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 
14 ff. 
* plosive see s.v. consonant 
¢ pluperfect 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 
* poetry 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 
* pragmatics 1; 2 
* pre-dialectal see s.v. dialect(al) 
¢ Pre-Doric see s.v. Doric 
* prefix 1; 2; 3;4;5 
* Pre-Greek see s.v. Greek 
* prehistory 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14; 15 ff.; 16; 17 ff; 
18; 19 
+ Pre-Mycenaean see s.v. Mycenaean 
* preposition(al) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17 fn. 18; 
19 fn. 20; 21 ff.; 22 ff.; 23; 24; 25; 26 


* + gen. articular infinitive 1 
* , comitative 1 fn. 2 
* compound see s.v. compound 
* en>in 1 ff.; 2 
* évtacc. 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 
* noun clause 1 
* present 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13 ff.; 14; 15; 16; 17 ff. 
* , athematic 1; 2 
* imperative 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9 
* indicative 1; 2; 3 
* infinitive 1; 2 
* optative 1; 2; 3 fn. 4;5 
* participle 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11 
¢ stem 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 ff.; 5 
* subjunctive 1; 2; 3 
* suffix 1 fn. 2 
¢ , thematic 1 
* preverb 1; 2 
* pronoun 1 fn. 2; 3 
* , demonstrative 1; 2; 3; 4 
* , interrogative (-indefinite) 1; 2; 3; 4 
* , personal 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 
* , reflexive 1 
* , relative 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 
* proper name 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7; 8 ff.; 9 fn. 10 
* proclitic 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5 
* proportion(al) (sc. linguistic) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7 
* prose 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
* prothetic vowel see s.v. vowel 
* Proto-Aeolic see s.v. Aeolic 
* Proto-Greek see s.v. Greek 
* Proto-Indo-European (PIE) see s.v. IndoEuropean 
* Proto-lonic see s.v. lonic 
* Proto-Romance see s.v. Romance 
* pseudo-dialectal see s.v. dialect(al) 
* psilosis (cf. also s.vw. aspiration, 
* deaspiration, dissimilation) 1, 2, 3, 4 
* psilotic (cf. also s.v.) 1 
* area 1 
* dialect 1; 2; 3 (non-); 4 (& non-); 5; 6 
* form / spelling 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8; 9 
* inscription / text 1 (pre-); 2 


* quantitative metathesis see s.v. metathesis 


* raising see s.v. vowel 

* reanalysis (cf. also s.v. resegmentation) 1; 2; 3 

* recharacterization (cf. also s.v. grammaticalization) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 

* reconstruction 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5 ff.; 6 ff.; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 13; 14; 15; 16; 


17 fn. 18; 19 fn. 20; 21 fn. 22 

‘red’ alphabet see s.v. alphabet 

reflexive see s.v. pronoun 

register 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8 

relative see s.vv. pronoun, clause 

reported speech (oratio obliqua) 1 

resegmentation (cf. also s.v. reanalysis) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 ff. 
resonant 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5 ff.; 6 

Romance (cf. also s.v. Latin) 1; 2 ff. 


* , Gallo- 1 

¢ , Ibero- 1 

e ,N. Italo- 1 

« , Rheto- 1 

¢ , West(ern) (Proto-) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 ff. 
Romani 1 
Romanian 1 fn. 2; 3 

* , pre- 1 fn. 2 


Russian 1 fn. 2; 3; 4 


sampi (letter) 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
Sanskrit 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 fn. 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
¢ , Vedic 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12 fn. 13 
Scandinavian dialect continuum 1 
semantic(ally) 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10; 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 
16; 17; 18; 19; 20; 21 
semantics 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 
semivowel (cf. also s.v. digamma, glide, yod) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 sentence (cf. 
also s.v. clause) 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16 fn. 17 conditional 18 
shibboleth 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 
shortening 
* of long diphthongs 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11 
* of long vowels 1 
short(ened) form 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 
Sievers-Edgerton Law see s.v. law 
Slavic 1 
* Balkan 1 fn. 2 
* Southern 1 
Slavonic 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 
sociolect(al) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 ff.; 7 fn. 8 
sociolinguistic(s) 1 ff.; 2 ff.; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9 fn. 10 
* area 1 
* aspects 1 fn. 2 
* diffusion 1 
* factors 1 
* mechanisms 1 fn. 2 
* repertoires 1 
* variation 1; 2; 3 
* softening, of obstruents 1 ff. 
sonorant see s.v. consonant(al) 
sonority 1; 2; 3 (& fn. 4) 


* hierarchy / scale 1 fn. 2 
sonorization (cf. also s.v. voicing) 1 ff.; 2; 3; 4 
sound 
* change 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 
* law see s.v. law 
spirant see s.v. consonant(al) 
spirantization (cf. also s.v. fricativization) 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4 ff. 
Stammbaum (cf. also s.v. tree model) 1; 2 ff.; 3 fn. 4 
stress see s.v. accent 
stroke (letter shape) 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 
sub-continuum 1; 2; 3; 4 
subgroup(-ing) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 
subject 1; 2; 3; 4 ff. 
subjunctive 1; 2; 3; 4 (& fn. 5); 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13 fn. 14; 15; 16; 17; 
18 fn. 19; 20 fn. 21; 22 (& fn. 23); 24; 25 (& fn. 26); 27; 28 
¢ subordinate, -ing, -ion 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 
substrate / substratum 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 (& fn. 12); 13; 14; 
15; 16; 17 fn. 18; 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26 fn. 27; 28 
suffix(ed) (1); 2 fn. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 (& fn. 11); 12; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 
18 fn. 19 
superstrate / superstratum 1 
suppletion 1 
supraregional 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 
survey 
* , archaeological 1 
¢ , historical 1 
* , linguistic 1 
* syllabary, Cypriot 1 
syllabic 1 fn. 2 
* boundary 1 
* coda 1 fn. 2 
* contact 1 fn. 2 
liquid (1) 1; 2 ff.; 3; 4 
, mono- 1; 2 fn. 3 
* nasal 1 
* script 1; 2 
syllable 1; 2 fn. 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 ff.; 11; 12 (& fn. 13), 14; 15; 16; 17 (& 
fn. 18); 19 fn. 20; 21; 22; 23 fn. 24; 25 fn. 26; 27 fn. 28 
synchronic(ally) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10 fn. 11 
syncope 1; 2 
syncretism 1 
synizesis 1 (& fn. 2); 3; 4; 5; 6 (& fn. 7); 8 (& fn.9) 
synonym(ous) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6 
syntactic(ally) (cf. also s.v. asyntactic, morphosyntactic) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 
9:910211 ff 


temporal adverb see s.v. adverb(ial) 

tense backshift (consecutio temporum) 1 

thematic (o-stem) 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 fn. 16; 17; 
18 fn. 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25 fn. 26; 27; 28 fn. 29; 30; 31; 32; 33; 34 short 


dat. sg. see s.w. dative, diphthong 
theonym (cf. also s.v. god name) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 
theoroi 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 
Thessalian 1; 2; 3 ff.; 4; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9 fn. 10; 11 (& fn. 12); 13; 14 ff.; 15 ff.; 
16; 17 ff.; 18 ff.; 19; 20; 21; 22; 23 fn. 24; 25 fn. 26; 27 fn. 28; 29 (& fns. 30, 
31); 32; 33; 34; 35; 36; 37; 38; 39 fn. 40; 41; 42 ff.; 43; 44; 45; 46 ff.; 47 ff; 
48 ff.; 49 fn. 50; 51; 52; 53; 54; 55 ff.; 56 ff.; 57 ff.; 58 ff.; 59 ff.; 60 (& fn. 61); 
62 ff.; 63 fn. 64; 65 fn. 66; 67 

* alphabet / script 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 ff. 

¢ , East 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 

¢ , North-East 1; 2; 3; 4 fn. 5 

« , South-West 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 

« , West 1 
Thessalians 1; 2; 3; 4 (& fn. 5) 
Thessalo-Lesbian 1 fn. 2 
Thessaly 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8; 9; 10 fm. 11; 12; 13; 14; 15 ff.; 16 (W); 17; 
18 (W); 19 (SE); 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 25 (SW); 26; 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32 (N); 
33; 34; 35 (SE, SW); 36 ff.; 37 ff. (NE, NW, SW); 38; 39; 40; 41 ff.; 42 (N); 
43; 44 (W); 45 (NE); 46; 47 ff.; 48; 49 (S, W); 50 (W); 51 (NE); 52 ff.; 53 (E, 
SW, W); 54; 55 ff.; 56 ff.; 57 fn. 58 
toponym (cf. also s.v. place name) 1; 2; 3; 4 ff.; 5; 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11 fn. 12; 
13 (& fn. 14); 15; 16 fn. 17; 18; 19 fn. 20; 21 fn. 22; 23 fn. 24; 25 (& fn. 26); 
27 fn. 28; 29 ff. 
toponymic 

* equations 1 

* similarities 1 ff. 
tree model (cf. s.vv. arborescence, Stammbaum) 1; 2 ff; 3 fn. 4; 5 
Tsakonian 1 fn. 2 
Turkish 1; 2 

* , Balkan 1 


Umbrian 1; 2 fn. 3 

uncontracted 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 (& fn. 6); 7; 8 fn. 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15 
univerbation 1 

universality 1; 2 

unvoiced stop see s.v. consonant 

Urheimat 1 


variety passim 

Vedic see s.v. Sanskrit 

velar (stop) see s.v. consonant 
verb passim 

, causative 1; 2 

* , compound 1 

, contract 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6 
, declarative (verba declarandi) 1; 2 
of perception 1 

of purpose / decision 1 

of saying (verba dicendi) 1 
verba vocalia 1; 2; 3; 4 


* , vocalic-stem see s.v. vocalic 
* verbal adjective see s.v. adjective 


vernacular 1 fn. 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 
¢ , Doric 1 
* of Eretria 1 
* of Thessaliotis 1 
vocabulary (cf. also s.v. lexicon) 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10; 11 of 
the dialects, limitations and possibilities 12 ff. 
vocales mediae see s.v. vowel 
vocalic 
¢ , inter- 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8 (& fn. 9); 10; 11; 12 fn. 13; 14; 15 (& fn. 16); 
17 fn. 18 
* , iso- (cf. also s.v. contraction) 1; 2; 3 
* , pre- 1; 2 (& fn. 3); 4 (& fn. 5) 
* resonant 1 fn. 2 
* stem 1; 2; 3 
vocalization of semivowel 1 
vocative 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 
voicing (cf. also s.v. sonorization) 1 (& fns. 2, 3); 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 
ff 13 
vowel passim 
* , back 1; 2; 3 fn. 4 
¢ , front 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 
fronting 1 (& fn. 2) 
, high / close 1 fn. 2 
¢ , long 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6 fn. 7; 8 fn. 9; 10 fn. 11; 12 fn. 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 
17; 18; 19 fn. 20; 21 ff.; 22; 23; 24; 25; 26 ff.; 27; 28; 29 ff.; 30; 31 fn. 
32; 33; 34; 35 ff.; 36; 37; 38 fn. 39; 40; 41 fn. 42; 43 
* ,low/ open 1 fn. 2 
* middle 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10; 11; 12 ff.; 13; 14 
« mid-close/high 1; 2 fn. 3; 4 fn. 5; 6 
* mid-open/low 1 fn. 2; 3 fn. 4 
, non-front 1; 2 
, prothetic 1 
raising 1; 2; 3; 4; 5 fn. 6; 7; 8;9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14 fn. 15; 16; 17; 18; 
19 fn. 20; 21; 22 
¢ , short 1; 2; 3 fn. 4; 5 fn. 6; 7 fn. 8; 9; 10 fn. 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16 fn. 
17 
Vulgar Latin see s.v. Latin 


yod (cf. also s.v. glide, semivowel) 1 fn. 2; 3 (& fn. 4); 5 ff. 
« , absorption of 1; 2; 3 ff. 
* , formation 1 fn. 2; 3 
* , gemination of 1 ff. 
* secondary 1; 2; 3; 4 ff. 
yodization 1 fn. 2; 3 


weakening (dropping) see s.v. consonant 
West Greek see s.v. Greek 

Western Proto-Romance see s.v. Romance 
Winter’s Law see s.v. law 


* word order 1; 2 


Endnotes 


1 For comments and suggestions thanks are due to the two co-editors. 

2 This point is stated emphatically by Garcia Ramon’s study in the present volume. 
3 Cf. also Poccetti loc. cit. 

4 The first attempt to bridge the gap between structural linguistics and dialectology 
was made by Weinreich (1954); cf. further Francis (1983, 145-215). 

5 For a general consideration of the Paleo-Balkan linguistic context and the position 
of Greek in it, see Katicié (1976), and more recently Hajnal (2005 and 2007a). 

6 See also a similar division on a North-South axis by Porzig (1954) and Risch 
(1955). 

7 The research program “Languages and Dialects in Contact in Ancient Northern 
Greece” currently in progress under the direction of Emilio Crespo, as part of the 
general project “Multilingualism in Ancient Europe” sponsored by Humanities in 
the European Research Area (HERA) and led by Albio Cassio, aspires to fill part of 
the gap in our knowledge of the dialect consistency of northern Greece (http:// 
heranet.info/mumil-eu/index). 

8 This article was written in the framework of the Research Project FFI2013— 
41251-P, MEC Universidad Autonoma de Barcelona, Spain. It is a pleasant duty to 
express my gratitude to Marvin Beringer, and especially to Robert Tegethoff and 
Lena Wolberg (Cologne) for their invaluable help with some material aspects of the 
preparation of the manuscript. 

9 For detailed criticism of the so-called ‘manifesto’ by Bile, Brixhe & Hodot (1984; 
cf. also Brixhe’s remarks on “Vieux chemins, sentiers nouveaux” (1987, 275 ff.)), 
but also of the far-fetched positions by Parker (2008), see Garcia Ramon (2006 and 
2010b respectively). 

10 The authenticity of the glosses ought to be confirmed through comparison with 
data from inscriptions, if and when of course there is such an opportunity: this is, 
for instance, the case with Thessalian (Garcia Ramon 2004). 

11 Moreover, it is a well-known fact that the texts written in epichoric scripts (until 
the end of the 5th c. BC) are less accurate regarding the notation of vowels than 
those written in the Milesian alphabet (after 403 BC in Athens, but only from the 4th 
c. BC onwards in other regions). 

12 The hetereogeneity of the dialects is very often traced back to a scheme which 
operates on the basis of two or three migrations and with a model of genetic 
reconstruction which may be either right or (most probably) wrong. But it is not 
true that earlier research has only operated on the assumption of monogenic dialects 
or that language contact has not been taken into account (pace Brixhe 2006a, 
passim). 


13 Cf. also Brixhe (2006b, 52) a propos Helly’s interpretation (2001, published 
2007) of Thessalian as a form of koine developed in Thessaly in archaic times: “Il a 
parfaitement compris qu’il était vain de rechercher d’ot vient le thessalien: il ne 
vient de nulle part, il s’est constitué 1a ot on le trouve”. It is certainly right that the 
Thessalian dialect had developed into the form in which it is attested shortly before 
our earliest texts, and that this development had taken place in Thessaly. In any 
case, some of the peculiar features of Thessalian may be traced back to a prehistoric 
component, as explicitly stressed by Helly himself (2007, 194 ff.). 

14 An egregious exception is Finkelberg (2005), where it is implicitly, but even 
explicitly at times, assumed that the dialects of the first millennium BC had already 
been shaped by the Bronze Age. 

15 The book presupposes that the starting point ought to be the genetic 
classification of the Aeolic dialects under a common ancestor, and deals only with a 
selection of phonological and morphological issues, namely those which show 
diverging reflexes in the three dialects; by contrast, the representations of the 
vocalic resonants or that of the labiovelars, which are (wrongly) assumed to be 
identical among the three dialects, are simply not taken into consideration. 

16 Finkelberg (2005, 127 ff., 134 ff.), namely “Apteptc / “Aptapic, the variants of 
tspdc, “o for a ... as in ov = va” [sic], “v for o as in dd = 426” [sic]. 

17 This is probably not the most striking shortcoming of Finkelberg’s work (2005): 
note, among others, that Cretan is given the same status as Doric and North-West 
Greek (ibid., 121), and placed in the Thessalian Pelasgiotis (“... the place where 
Cretan was spoken in the Bronze Age”, ibid., 130). 

18 Edited by Te Riele & Waanders (1987); cf. also Dubois (1988). 

19 The genitive-ablative form may reflect an archaism like in the hapax tepoc ... 6& 
E pasov (5th c. BC), as per Dubois (1988, 282). 

20 The notation of /w/ as <g> (and <B>) is a current practice, e. g. MN Baoiac 
(Xen. [twice]: FAoiac), Pamph. gucati (for *Fuc-); cf. Dubois (1988, 288) and the 
overview by Masson (1990). 

21 Dubois (1988, 288 ff.). In order to justify the unexpected <oo> the author 
invokes */tw/ as the result of a fluctuation between /kw/ and /tw/, as in Myc. o-da- 
tu-we-ta, o-da-twe-ta /odatwenta/ and o-da-ke-we-ta, o-da-ku-we-ta /odakwenta/) 
‘with teeth’ (for *odnt-vent-). But this parallelism is not perfect since Mycenaean 
actually reflects a shift Aw/ > /kw/ (cf. Hom. 0666 ‘by biting’) rather than the 
reverse. 

22 Cf. also PY Na 395 to-sa-de pe-i ke-u-po-da e-sa-re-u e-re-u-te-ro-se ‘so much 
made Geupodas E-sa-re-u free for them’. 

23 The aorist stem podo/s- is attested in both literary and inscriptional texts 
(sometimes as the aorist of pz in Epidaurus). 

24 Pace Dubois (1988, 280): “psilose récente’”. 

25 Waanders (1987, 189): *°kuojaro-, via *teapdc, i. e. *tea-ro-: *kueihz- ‘to 
observe, state’; cf. Ved. cay-a-ti ‘id.’. This root shape is perfectly conceivable, but 
does not account for Pamph. emitépua (séemitépua ‘because of his solicitude’) and 
Cypr. i-te-re-i /in tére'i/ ‘in observance (of a vow)’ (ICS 244, Chytroi), as stressed 


by Weiss (forth.), who traces both forms back to IE *k vehji- /*kvhi-(*kx7-), cf. tio, 
TWN. 

26 The explanation of Arc. 8eop10-toapos as derived from *Oecpo0-8eapoc (Dubois 
1988, 287 ff.) implies both dissimilation for the second aspiration and an 
assimilation process /o — e/ > /o — o/. 

27 Although etymologically connected, yt-gatvo/e- ‘to denounce’ (: éuoaiva ‘to 
declare’) occurs always in the active voice: aor. w@avat (: é@rjvat) in |. 22, pres. 
inf. uwpatvev UG V 2, 6.24: Tegea, 58 c. BC). 

28 Only ex® instead of ox° in exBoxta (1. 2), and peAatvav (1. 3) — if the reading is 
safe — instead of *yeAawav (with /nni/, properly /n:j/ from */-nj-/: cf. Thess. -tappa 
(*/-tarja-/ < *-tria-) point to supradialectal forms. 

29 From *uérues-, cf. Myc. we-we-a /werweta/), probably also MN a-ri-we-we / 
Ari-werwés/ ‘having the best quality wool’ and we-we-si-jeja, gen. pl. -ja-o, 
derivative of MN we-we-si-jo* (of an owner-collector), a short form of a compound 
like */werwes-pokos/, */werwes-komos/ (Ruipérez 1999, 539). 

30 Also as varia lectio in LXX Reg. 4.3.4 EkatOv YIALGdas KPLOV ETIMOKOV. 

31 Also feminine (Cret. gen. tas epip@ IC IV, 260.2; cf. also Alcaeus). The term 
occurs in Homer too, always associated with dpyv (Gpvecow ... | épipotot in 
11.16.352 [gen. pl. in 24.262], Epigovc te kai &pvac in Od. 9.226). 

32 In this case, <ddt> denotes an outcome */dj/ for PGk. */di/ (with a so-called 
secondary yod in the phonological context /C__V). 

33 Garcia Ramon (2007a, 102 ff.). Spontaneus gemination within names is a well- 
known and common phenomenon all over Greece (cf. Linpiac, Thess. Lipiovv: 
OULos). 

34 Or * (h2)uysén- (Peters 1993, 378 n. 20). 

35 */w-/ is metrically excluded in Hom. &poev only in 3 out of 11 occurrences 
(Peters 1993, 381 ff.). 

36 Also Lac. ipyv (with [1:]) “young Spartan’ (in Attic transmission) 

37 For some further discussion of this point cf. Garcia Ramon (2007a, 105-106). 

38 Peters (1993, 379 ff.); note, though, that the author also proposes an explanation 
in terms of synaloiphe (kat’ oppevtepov). 

39 Also KoAEvtov OvTOV ... OTA KE TAV OVOLAV ... MOLEMOL (Eresos, 3™ c. BC); cf. 
Hodot (1990, 140, 202, and all relevant references). Note also the coexistence of 
ota ka + subj. and 6te + ind. (without particle) at Mytilene (48 c. BC): ta detpata o 
dapo/c [n]véato te eé[emepwe tots ayyeAots (Hodot 1993, 206). 

40 Cf. Ruipérez (1956, 70 = 1989, 66), who stresses that /a:/ had no counterpart in 
the back series and was therefore “un facteur de instabilité”’. 

41 This means that the Elean vowel system, as is consecutively noted from the 
earliest documents already, was a unique one, which did not fit into the Doris mitior 
type nor into the Doris seuerior one. Any attempt to trace the shift */e:/ > /a:/ back 
to the influence of the language of Linear A (Bartonék 1972, 212 ff., with further 
references to earlier papers, in which he considered Pre-Greek also responsible for 
the fronting of /a:/ in Attic-Ionic) is highly unconvincing. The attribution to a Pre- 
Doric substrate (Bartonék 1972, 59) finds no support at all precisely for the East 


Greek dialects, which could in fact belong to this substrate. 

42 Cf. Garcia Ramon (1975b, 73 ff.): “paso é > G posterior a la primera oleada de 
alargamientos, de fecha claramente micénica ... La é ... del primer alargamiento se 
incluy6 en el sistema ... como @ y empujé la é originaria hacia @”; see also Garcia 
Ramon (1990, 154). This view reappeared in Méndez Dosuna (1980), who rightly 
connected the shift with both /s/ > /4/ and rhotacism, and is now generally accepted 
(see e. g. Brixhe 1991, 263; Minon 2007, vol. II, 292). 

43 For references and chronology cf. Minon (2007, vol. II, 287 ff.). Some instances: 
in no. 10 (before 500-475 BC) Fpatpa (I. 1), ea (1. 2) ovveay (IL 4, 5), beside 
KkadaAguevot (Il. 6-7) (°dale-o-; Minon 2007, vol. I, 395 ff.), kadaAcorto (1. 8); in 
no. 12 (before 500-475 BC) Fpatpa (1. 1) vs. ovaAme (1. 6) next to éusv (1. 2), exev 
(1. 2), Fepev (1. 6); no. 22 (450-425 BC) yvote (1. 19), Aeortav (1. 16), exe KEAOLOTAV 
(Il. 13) next to tavté (1. 14); but also in texts in the Ionic alphabet, e. g. no. 28 
(before 369 BC) ovAata (1. 3) vs. unvos (1. 10), but also nev (1. 3), aceBrto (1. 7). 
44 The text of the inscription became available to me in July 2001 thanks to Bruno 
Helly’s kindness. 

45 The phenomenon was probably more widespread than the different spellings 
allow us to infer today (Garcia Ramon 1987, 120 ff.; 2007a, 92 ff.). 

46 This is, for instance, the case of a paper dedicated to the uses of the article, of 
mapa and of the accusative in the Zabulae Heracleenses (Bile 1999 [1997]): the 
diligent presentation of the facts, with systematic reference to J. Humbert’s Syntaxe 
grecque (Paris, 1960), does not differentiate between what is dialectal and what is 
due to the koine (with some exceptions, e. g. the use of 6, 16 as relatives is 
attributed to the koine under the label “article comme relatif’, ibid., 486) and leads 
to the conclusion that “[la syntaxe des Tables d’Héraclée] ... ne semble pas 
s’écarter des autres textes de méme nature ... fondamentalement elle ne fait pas 
preuve d’originalité, malgré les emplois non classiques de l’accusatif, qui se 
retrouvent cependant ailleurs” (ibid., 510-511). 

47 See the data in Brixhe (1976, 125 ff.). The absence of the article has correctly 
been explained as an archaism (Scherer 1959, 179; Brixhe 1976, 126). 

48 Cf. Bile (1988, 227), who makes a general reference to the absence of archaisms 
in the texts from Hierapytna, and Brixhe (1993, 50-51), who notes: 
“développement local de la koiné ... une des tentatives de rénovation de ce verbe, 
cf. aussi et ailleurs otavo, otivo”. 

49 Cf. Bile (1988, 226) for the data: “... en Epoque récente. C’est donc a la koiné 
qu’on imputera leur passage a la flexion thématique”. 

50 Moroeover, the presence of 3sg. teAetat ‘is’ (*k¥élh)-o/e-) (: ota, cf. ‘Doric’ 
tévtat) in the same inscription (beside ewvtt (1. 15), ateAeagota (1. 23), ¢o/te (Il. 
52-53)) clearly shows that some ‘hard-core’ dialectal forms are also present in this 
inscription. 


51 HLuv. tanu- ‘id.’ is actually a parallel formation coined on the model of the 
extremely productive factitive formations in -mu- in Luvian, and can hardly be 
compared with Cret. otavvo/s- and YAv. stanuua-. 

52 *st°néu- / *st°nu-" (otavbo/e-: YAv. stanuua-) may be interpreted as the formal 
continuant of an infixed *st-n-éh2- / *st-n-h2-", which is actually attested in Hitt. 
ista(n)h-mi ‘to taste’ (*‘to put for oneself’, as per Eichner apud LIV2, s. v. *senhz-), 
Arm. stana- ‘to acquire’ (*‘to create, found’), and Lat. °stind, -are, especially dé- 
stinare ‘to appoint, put in a position’, the semantics of which perfectly match that of 
Cret. otavbo/s-. 

53 The form also occurs in certain /amellae (oracular plates) from Dodona which 
are most probably of Thessalian origin (evwvexa (DVC, no. 150A), beside kiwi, 
OVTIWVOG: @ TIL, OD TIVOC). 

54 Garcia Ramon (2007b): apart from the fact that évexa (Ion.-Hom. sivexa) does 
not go back to *enueka, as Myc. e-ne-ka clearly shows, a putative *-nu- would have 
yielded a Thess. /-n-/, not /-nn-/ (cf. Thess. mpo&evoc, kopa, not +mpdgéevvoc, 
*cOppa). 

55 Cf. also Theoc. 28.13 (in an ‘Aeolic’ idyll). In an inscription from Aeolis (3"4 c. 
BC or later), similar geminates are also attested, e. g. ypnupata (Cyme, 34 c. BC), 
psyoAra[t]s (274 c. AD), but also toco8eo1o1 (Augustan times); conversely, note 
gen. pnvoc (recte Vvvoc: LNVOc), OTAAG (recte OTAAAG: OTIAN). 

56 Cf. also Thess. Pévvoi, [éwvoc, Towvetc next to Hom. Tovvetc, youvés ‘hill’ 
(Garcia Ramon 2007b, 80 ff.). 

57 Hodot (2001b); Vottéro (2008). 

58 It is especially difficult to distinguish between dialectal and Attic syntax in the 
case of the Ionic inscriptions, as the monograph by F. J. Murcia Ortuno (1999) has 
shown in the case of Ephesos. 

59 This is the case of Toru Minamimoto’s work-in-progress (PhD thesis, UCLA), 
which focuses on Central Greece and the Peloponnese. 

60 On Cretan jussive expressions see Ortega Villaro (1998) and Garcia Ramon 
(2001); on aspect and tense cf. Garcia Ramon (2008). 

61 The alleged ‘local’ conjunction ovc (ovc a opPaots eott, Skotoussa B72: o> H 
avaBaocts éott) was originally an adverb of manner meaning ‘as’ (Méndez Dosuna 
1999 [1997]). 

62 Thess. ot ‘where’ may be interpreted, in spite of some semantic difficulty, as a 
fossilized genitive — just like its Attic pendant ob — rather than as a locative. Thess. 
ma (: Att. 6-2n) reflects a former instr. *kud (*kveh-eh)). 

63 Cf. Garcia Ramon (1987, 146 ff.). This does not necessarily mean that all 
instances of te in every dialect reflect a supradialectal form, especially in any 
archaic inscriptions of the various regions in which it occurs. 

64 Thess. mox«t reflects in fact the recharacterization of dialectal t1 (: 6t1) by means 
of a preposition as in Att.-Hellen. d16t1, which is in its turn thessalized as dteKt 
(Garcia Ramon 1993, 143 ff.). 

65 As I tried to show elsewhere (Garcia Ramon 1993, 137 ff.), the formal structure 
and semantics of Thess. peon061 (*mes-podi), which coexists with a preposition Ec 


+ gen., is parallel to those of péypu(c), &ypuc) + gen. ‘until’, originally ‘until (the 
hand of)’ (*me(s?)-g"(e)sri): both reflect the process of grammaticalization of a 
local expression as a preposition, which becomes a conjunction secondarily. The 
opposite direction was followed by the inherited conjunction gc, WGk. dc ‘until, 
till; while, so long as’ (cf. Ved. yavat, OPers. yava), which was later used as a 
preposition (Dem.+). 

66 Cf. the very explicit formulation by Bile & Hodot (1987, 240): “Les études de 
dialectologie grecque ont deux parents pauvres, auxquels on n’accorde en général 
qu’une attention distraite, quand on ne les oublie pas totalement, ce sont la syntaxe 
et le lexique”. 

67 Bile (1988, 243-363: among others on kinship and juristic and social 
terminology); Dobias-Lalou (2000, 191-290: glosses and terms transmitted, 277— 
289); Minon (2007, vol. II, 477-568: glosses and terms transmitted, 549-568). 

68 Cf. Bile & Hodot (1987). This is the case in the excellent grammars of 
Pamphylian by Brixhe (1976, 137-143: “Quelques termes remarquables”, “Les 
glosses”) and of Lesbian by Hodot (1990, 211-237: “L’expression de la filiation. 
Varia lexicalia”). 

69 Cf. Garcia Ramon (1999a [1997]; 2007a, 101 ff.) on Thessalian. These criteria 
basically apply to indirect transmission too, which is more trustworthy than 
commonly assumed, at least in some cases. The epigraphic data from Thessaly 
allow us to state that, in the (few) cases in which the authenticity of glosses and 
literary quotations may be cross-checked, these turn out to be correct (Garcia 
Ramon 2004). 

70 Hodot (1990, 236 ff.), with reference to earlier papers by himself, and a figure 
showing the progressive occurrence of iotacistic forms in the case of Lesb. ipog (: 
Hellen. igpdc) on the basis of the data available until 1990: <eip> (40x), <np> (1x) 
for <ip> (19x) <tep> (10x) in Roman times as against 3™ c. BC (<ip> 23x, <lep> 
1x, no instances of <eip>, <np>) and 2™ c. BC (<p> 6x, <tep> 5x, <ep> 1x only). 
The forms with a spelling <eip>, <np> have nothing to do with Hom. tpa @épet as 
was assumed by Bechtel and others. 

71 Dobias-Lalou (2000, 288 ff.); cf. also 6 Bovvdc: dpetoc (Hdn.). 

72 The same applies to interdialectal geography, when one dialect is attested in 
different, not contiguous regions, as is the case of East Ionic, West Ionic (including 
Euboea) and Insular Ionic (Lopez Eire 1987). 

73 Cf. Bile (1988, 17, 14, but also 365-370) on the current tripartion in Western, 
Central and Eastern Cretan and on the real existence of a Cretan dialect (more 
explicitly Bile, Brixhe & Hodot 1984, 197: “cette tripartition est, hélas, illusoire”). 
74 This can only be fulfilled by someone who has a command of all the available 
material, notably Guy Vottéro (Nancy). Former attempts like that by Van der Velde, 
apart from any intrinsic shortcomings, have the disadvantage of a material which is 
more than outdated today. 

75 The regions are not adjacent and the presence of non-Aeolic speakers in the 
areas between them is in fact attested. In any case, a clear-cut division is practically 
impossible. 


76 “Je vois mal comment résister 4 la conclusion que les enfants d’une partie de 
Pélite athénienne de c. 450 — 400 itacisaient ... on pourrait en conclure que, au sein 
de la bonne société d’Athénes, l’une des lignes de clivage sociolinguistique 
dépendait du sexe des locuteurs” (Duhoux 1987b, 192, 195). On foreigners and 
servants as the starting point of iotacism cf. Brixhe (1987, 277; 2000). 

77 Duhoux (1987a, 168 ff.), with reference to Brixhe (1979): “L’absence presque 
totale (en mycénien) ou partielle (chez Homére) de l’augment prend donc place, en 
grec, dans deux parlers ¢minemment aristocratiques”; “les parlers populaires 
avaient accueilli faveur l’augment — lequel était ... une innovation. On se trouve 
donc devant une nouveauté morphologique rejetée du cété aristocratique, mais 
accueillie du c6té populaire ...: c’est dans les milieux populaires que |’augment a 
da trés probablement voir le jour”. 

78 Cf. Brixhe (2000, 82 ff.) on the extravagant Attic of an alleged Persian, of a 
foreigner god, and of a Scythian in Aristophanes (Ach. 100 ff., Av. 1615, 1628 ff., 
1678 ff. and Thesm. 1001 ff., 1083 ff., 1176 ff. 1210 ff.). 

79 Brixhe (2006c, 56 ff.) fully adheres to common opinion: “il est évidemment bien 
vain d’envisager une carte dialectale du Ile millénaire a l’image de celle du ler”; 
“aspect de celui (sc. paysage dialectal) que laissent entrevoir les époques 
archaique et classique est sans doute, je le répéte, bien plus récent qu’on ne le pense 
géneralement”. 

80 Note among others Garcia Ramon (1975a; 1975b; 2006, 66 ff.; 2010b) and all 
relevant lemmata in Der Neue Pauly (DNP); see also Hajnal (2006; 2007b). 

81 This topic is going to be examined in detail elsewhere (on the basis of an idea in 
Ruipérez 1978). 

82 Vottéro (1987) demonstrated that Boeotian patronymics were not frequent in the 
early texts. Hodot (2006, 174 ff.) attempted an evaluation of the use of patronymic 
adjectives in Lesbian as a putative isogloss of the “dialectes éoliens”, and 
concluded (wrongly, to my mind) that the assumption of an Aeolic isogloss is not 
compelling and that the notion itself of Aeolic “subsumant thessalien, béotien et 
lesbien ... méritait au moins d’étre posée” (ibid., 178). 

83 The distribution varies according to the different stems; cf. the overview by 
Garcia Ramon (1990). 

84 For some detailed criticism see Garcia Ramon (2010b, 221 ff.). 

85 Brixhe (2006b, 41 ff.), who in fact follows Méndez Dosuna; Bile (2006, passim, 
but esp. 84 ff. and 87 ff.). 

86 Buck (1955, 11): “Only Phocian, Locrian, and Elean are known to us as distinct 
dialects of this group. Of others which presumably belong here we have almost no 
material from a time when they retained their individuality. In Aetolia, except for a 
few very short inscriptions, the material is ... in the mixed Greek xown. Of the 
speech of Aeniania and Malis previous to Aetolian domination we have no 
remains”. Kieckers (1932): “Inschriften alle jung und daher sprachlich stark 
nivelliert bzw. von der Koiné beeinfluBt” (ibid., 298 on Aenis and Malis; ibid., 216 
“im allgemeinen gilt das § 213 Gesagte” on Aetolia and Acarnania; ibid., 312 “auch 
liber die epirotischen Dialekttexte gilt das § 213 Gesagte’’). 


87 Elean remains a problematic case: it was given a special position by 
(Thumb-)Kieckers (1932, 234-250) as “ein Mittelglied zwischen dem 
peloponnesischen Dorisch und der nordwestgriechischen Dialektgruppe”, whereas 
Bechtel (1923, vol. Il, 827-866), puts it at the same level as all other 
“westgriechische Dialekte”; in fact, A. Bartonék (1972) does the same as well. Only 
Buck (1955, 11 ff.), Méndez Dosuna (1985), as well as more recently Minon (2007, 
vol. II, 628 ff.), assume that Elean is just one among all the other Doric dialects of 
the North West. 

88 The same applies, at another level beyond linguistics, to cultures: the 
combination of non-specific cultural peculiarities may constitute a specific culture. 
89 Both dialects in their turn do not share some of the West Greek features for the 
simple reason that originally they were not Western, but Aeolic dialects; hence, they 
obviously have specific Aeolic and even East Greek components. 

90 This is the case of the vocalism of the so-called mitior type or of the apical 
treatment of labiovelars before /e/, among others. 

91 The assumption “L’histoire phonologique d’une langue est faite du triomphe de 
ses variations bases” is definitely correct, at least in some respects. 

92 Cf. Morpurgo Davies (1992), Ringe (apud Parker 2008, 443 n. 40), and the 
criticism by Garcia Ramon (2010b, 227 ff.). 

93 Paus. 8.5.2: ‘Ayamrvop 5é 6 Aykaiov tod Avkotpyov peta "Eyspov Baotiedoas 
é¢ Tpoiav nynoato Apkadow. TAiov 6é dAovons 0 Toicg “EAAnot Kate TOV TAODV TOV 
otkade émlyevOuEVOG YElLOv Ayantvopa Kai TO ApKéd@v vavtiKOv KaTIVvEyKEV EC 
Kvapov, kai Ilaégovu te Ayamyvop éyéveto oiktotis Kai tis A@poditns 
Kateokevdoato év Ilakamige 10 ispdv’ téms 5 1 Osd¢ napa Kumpiov twas siyev 
év Todyoic koadovnéva yopio. Xpdv@ dé totepov Aaodikn yeyovvia and 
Ayamrvopos émepyev é¢ Teyéav tH AOnva th AAéa mémA0v' 10 56 Ext TO AvaOHPLATL 
Eriypappwa Kai avdtiic Aaodixns tua édHAov 16 yévoc Aaodikns 6d mémA0cG" EG 8’ 
avéOnkev AOnva tatpis’ és evpUyopov Kvdapov an0 Cabéac. 

94 Aliter Olivier (2008, 608), who considers the signs Cypro-Minoan (?). 

95 It is generally agreed that Mycenaean has a special status because of the nature 
of its texts and that is not directly continued by any dialect of the first millennium 
BC (i. e. not even by Arcadian or Cypriot). 

96 Pamph. /-o(C)/ > /-u(C)/ matches the Asianic shift /-o(C)/ > /-u(C)/ (Brixhe 
1996a, 35). 

97 The same applies to any exclusive labeling, i. e. either as ‘dorisch’ (Bechtel) or 
as ‘paramicénico’ (: Mycenaean with (-)ti, as per Lopez Eire & Lillo Alcaraz 1983), 
given that the mixture of elements of different origin had been accomplished some 
centuries before the oldest available texts. 

98 Cf. Brixhe (1976, 147): “la composante achéenne du dialecte suppose |’arrivée 
sur cette terre d’élements achéens dans la seconde moitié du He millénaire”. Brixhe 
rightly adheres to the common opinion of the “superposition d’un strate dorienne a 
une strate achéenne” (ibid., 149). Aliter Scherer (1959, 177), who sees in the 
Achaean element a “Beeinflussung infolge Nachbarschaft”. 

99 On the foreign components of Pamphylian cf. the overview in “Le pamphylien et 


les autres dialectes grecs” (Brixhe 1976, 145 ff.), and especially Brixhe (2013, 189 
ff). (“Strates dialectales et peuplement”), with the acceptance of an Aeolic-Lesbian 
component (ibid., 190 ff.). Aliter, but definitely mistakenly, Scherer (1959, 177): 
“Die Uneinheitlichkeit des Dialektes ist schwerlich auf die Ansiedlung von 
Stammen verschiedener Herkunft zuriickzufthren”. 

100 Brixhe (1976, 145 ff.): “... au plus tard vers 1200, des Achéens sont venus 
occuper quelques sites privilégiés ot ils se sont mélés 4 une population indigéne qui 
parlait probablement une ou des langues apparentés au louvite’. 


101 In fact, Brixhe’s paper (2006a) has simply repeated the theoria recepta about 
Pamphylian in a straightforward manner, with the addition of some theoretical 
reflexions mentioned above and a welcome palinodia on his former critical views 
on the existence of a Lesbian element in Pamphylian (2006a, 32). 

102 The criticism is basically the same one may encounter in the case of the 
concept of Proto-In-do-European, normally found in works which lack any 
linguistic foundation (e. g. Demoule 2014, 570, 597). 

103 One can only agree with Brixhe’s formulation (2006c, 45), in spite of his 
scepticism (“Entre le «Sprachbund» et l’époque mycénienne, il n’y a sans doute 
jamais eu de grec «commun». Dés le «début», il y a la variation (propriété générale 
et essentielle des langues naturelles)”): “et, si lon veut conserver au concept (scil. 
Common Greek) sa valeur opératoire, il faut en limiter la définition: construction 
théorique correspondant a l’ensemble des traits communs aux dialectes grecs 
connus, du mycénien aux parlers alphabétiques”. 

104 On this see Hajnal (2003; 2007b) and Brixhe (2006c, 39 ff.). 

105 The picture by Brixhe (2006c, 44-45) clearly exemplifies the possibilities and 
the limitations of any attempt to get into the details of the situation: “On doit, me 
semble-t-il, tout au plus envisager alors un agrégat de communautés qui, au gré de 
migrations incessantes, des mutations sociales, économiques et politiques, des 
écosystemes et de populations rencontrés, se sont lentement séparées 
linguistiquement de |’ ensemble entrevu précédemment, pour parler une langue non 
pas homogéne, mais déja parcourue par nombre de variations, engendrées 
notamment par la diversité des contacts non grecs”. 

106 Brixhe (1979, 253 ff.; 1996a, 18 ff.; 2006c, 48 ff.). 

107 Also Leroy (1972, 115): “des mots se rapportant a des produits naturels et a 
leur traitement, 4 la cuisson des aliments, 4 la technique de la culture, a 
l équipement”, i. e. probably Thracian borrowings. 

108 Cf. Garcia Ramon (1999b); note also diGnpo1 and, probably, CijAoc ‘jealousy, 
eagerness’ (: Welsh iaw/ ‘request’) and Gypia ‘punishment’. 

109 Att. dopKds ‘id.’ (also as an anthroponym) is analogical to dépKeoOa1, by 
association with the beautiful eyes of the animal. The variant topKoc (cf. Opp.; also 
fopkec: tv SopKddav Chav. &vior 68 HAikiav giaqov; ivpKec: aiyec cypion. 
votpriyisec, Hsch.) is probably a Galatian loanword. 

110 Cf. the handout of Schindler’s paper presented at the VII. Fachtagung der 
Indogermanischen Gesellschaft (Leiden, 1987). His views were developed in 
Garcia Ramon (1999b); cf. also Méndez Dosuna (2004). An opposite explanation (i. 
e. Gk. /+-/ from */-, /d2-/ from *Hi-) had in fact been proposed before (cf. Rix 1992, 
70). 

111 The assumption that “l’ancétre de Cyntém a pu échapper a la stigmatisation a 
partir d’emplois ‘sacrés’ par example” (Brixhe 2006c, 49 n.1) renders once again 
any further discussion impossible. 

112 Melena (1976, 21) had explained /dz-/ as the result of interference between the 
language of the Minoans and that of the Mycenaean upper class. 

113 “Le point ... le plus important, c’est la mise en évidence de la comunauté des 


populations qui occupaient au départ l’ensemble de la Thessalie, une communauté 
nord-achéenne a l’origine et que j’ai qualifi¢e d’achéo-béotienne. C’est un élement 
résiduel dans |’Ouest de la Thessalie, dans la région d’Arné, quand il s’y est installé 
... avant de s’imposer a tousles autres membres de cette population achéenne dans 
les deux plaines de la Thessalie” (Helly 2007, 194). 

114 Both statements are highly appreciated, as a real discovery, by Brixhe (2006b, 
52): “A la lumiére de ces considérations, on n’est pas surpris de voir Br. Helly 
conclure que le thessalien est une koiné, qui se développe seulement a |’époque 
archaique ... Il a parfaitement compris qu’il était vain de rechercher d’ou vient le 
thessalien: il ne vient de nulle part, il s’est constitué la ot on le trouve”. 

115 So explicitly (Brixhe 2006b, 50): “l’archéologie, la toponymie, |’oronymie et 
Phydronymie montrent qu’au moment de l’effacement des royaumes mycéniens 
(vers 1200) la région est achéenne et ce jusqu’au-dela de l’Olympe, jusqu’en 
Macédoine, cf. la céramique mycénienne et les traces de linéaire B trouvées a Aiané 
(rive gauche de |’Haliacmon)”. 

116 Note also the variants 6yvy (Theoc., Callim.+), dyyvia (Hsch.) (and Kdéyyat?), 
with the usual fluctuation for non-Greek appellatives (cf. Furnée 1972, 279). 

117 The fairly frequent names in -oto-/-ota-, usually labeled as ‘Thracian-IIlyrian’ 
(?), let us often recognize a base term (root word) which is Pre-Greek: apart from 
Képvotos (: Kapvov ‘nut’) cf. Avyknotai (: Abyé ‘lynx’), Bakiaotai (: PaKds 
‘lentil’) and the enigmatic PN Tv@pnotos (: Arcadia, also an oronym in Thessaly). 
However, the base word may eventually be Greek: cf. e. g. Pépa(1) otog (Euboea; 
Od. 3.177+), also a promontory and a personal name (: yépac?), MN AvdKaotoc 
(Arcadian mythical hero, also found in Crete). Whether the names in -oto-/-ota- are 
loanwords from JE Pre-Greek ‘“‘Substrat- bzw. Nachbarsprachen (maked., thrak., 
andere?)” for which Leukart (1994, 120 ff.) proposes the label “paragriechisch”, 
more precisely appurtenance terms (“ZugehGrigkeitsbezeichnungen”’), that remains 
an open question. Leukart connects “paragriechisch” *-sto/a- with Ved. go-sthd- 
‘cowshed,’ OHG ewist, owist ‘shepherd’ (*°steh-, *°sth2-0-). 

118 To which extent the Greeks of these regions were able to understand the non- 
Greek placenames when they arrived as newcomers (or at the end of Mycenaean 
times), that remain an open question (aliter Helly 2007, 188: “On peut penser que 
ces noms ... ont été intelligibles pour les populations de cette époque’’). 

119 Among others “OAvumoc in Thessaly, the IInvetdc river in Thessaly and in Elis, 
@nyoc in Thessaly and ®yyeio in Arcadia: the term is Greek, but not recognizable 
as Achaean (cf. further material in Kiechle 1960, 1962; Eder 1998, 179 ff.; Garcia 
Ramon 2010c, 242 ff.). 

120 On the common features cf. more recently Vottéro (2006, 132 ff. and passim). 
On the East Greek dialect of Mycenaean Boeotia cf. Garcia Ramon (1975a, 96 and 
passim); the idea reappears, though presented as original, in Brixhe (1979, 245), in 
Bile, Brixhe & Hodot (1984, 175 ff.), and in Vottéro (2006, 135 ff.). 

121 One can only agree now (just as before) with the following tenet, at least as far 
as one can understand it: “En effet, a partir d’un processus initié sans doute bien 
avant l’arrivée des Thessaloi, mais enclenché de fagon déterminante par leur 


intervention, ce n’est pas un mais des éoliens qui ont di émerger, c’est-a-dire des 
parlers grecs (constamment en mutation, on |’a vu) caractérisés par des isoglosses 
liges a des expériences linguistiques partiellement identiques (contacts ou osmoses 
avec les mémes populations ou des populations apparentées)”. 

122 Brixhe (2006b, 55) soundly admits that “... ces considérations imposent 
naturellement a l’enquéteur la plus grande prudence dans I’appréciation des traits 
livrés par les documents écrits. Malheureusement nous ne pouvons pas toujours les 
exploiter pleinement, faut d’étre capables de cerner avec précision les acteurs 
entrevus”. 

123 Morpurgo Davies (2006). 

124 This remains to be studied, and is known only from Skafida et al. (2012, fig. 
13). 

125 Skafida et al. (2012). 

126 The broken ending /ti-ja on tablet VOL X1.3 may be the ending of an adjective 
in -tioc, which might appear as -otoc in South Greek (cf. MiAdttog ~ MiAyjotos), but 
unassibilated forms of such adjectives also occur at Pylos, e. g. mi-ra-ti-ja, and 
there are other possibilities (Skafida et al. 2012, 61). A personal name mi-ra-ti-jo is 
often attested at Thebes also (TH Fq 177, Fq 198, Fq 244, Fq 254, Fq 269, Fq 276), 
as is da-u-ti-jo (Fq 269), but this proves nothing about dialect. 

127 Del Freo (2008, 215-216 & n. 82). 

128 Matsas (1995). 

129 Dickinson (2006, 240-241). 

130 Hall (1997, 19-33, 111-142; 2002, 1-29). 

131 Hall (1997, 34-110; 2002, 30-65). 

132 Hall (1997, 21-22, 143-181, esp. 162-170); since scripts and alphabets are an 
expression of material culture, it is puzzling that they are discussed under the 
heading of linguistics. 

133 Rose (2008). 

134 For useful discussions of migration see Hall (1997, 26-28) and Dickinson 
(2006, 62-67); on depopulation see Dickinson (2006, 69—72, 93-98). 

135 It was built at the start of LH IIIC Early (Schilardi 1992, 627-635). 

136 Schilardi (1979, 176-177 with figs. 20-21 and 1984, 200-201 with fig. 9); 
Hector Catling, (Archaeological Reports 1982-1983, 47). The fortress was sacked 
at the beginning of LH IIIC Middle (advanced), contemporary with Lefkandi Phase 
1b/2a (Mountjoy 1999, vol. II, 932). The present writer took part in the excavations 
(which have not been fully published) in 1983-1984. 

137 Taylour & Janko (2008, 605). The numerous stone balls found in the LH HIC 
Early levels in Area Lambda, mostly discarded by the excavator, are paralleled at 
Koukounaries, where they are believed to have been stockpiled as weapons to be 
thrown at the besiegers (Schilardi 1984, 201). 

138 See PY An 610, where me-ta-ki-ti-ta /meta-ktitai/ ‘new settlers’ and po-si-ke- 
te-re /pos-hik-téres/ ‘immigrants’ (a compound of apdc ‘towards’ and ikvéopat 
‘arrive’) are among groups of men assigned to rowing duty (Ventris & Chadwick 
1973, 186). The Pylos tablets were written during the last year of the life of the 


palace (Chadwick 1976b, 27). 

139 For Koukounaries see above, f. 13; for Ayios Stephanos see Taylour & Janko 
(2008, 598-599). 

140 For maps of the distribution of Aegean sites in LH IIIB—C see Popham (1994, 
282-283). Eastern Locris is an important exception to the general lack of continuity 
(Kramer-Hajos 2008). 

141 Parker (2008). There is a rebuttal in Garcia Ramon (2010). 

142 Parker (2008, 459). 

143 Parker (2008, 455). 

144 Thus Dickinson (2006, 239) holds that “the Greeks preserved hardly any 
accurate information about their past at all”. However, family traditions on Ceos 
preserved the memory of the Theran eruption for a whole millennium down to the 
5th c. BC (Janko in Taylour & Janko 2008, 589-590). 

145 Hall (1997, 34-110; 2002, 30-65). 

146 Cf. e. g. Hall (1997, 93-9), on the competing Heraclid and Perseid genealogies 
at Argos. 

147 Finkelberg (2005, 9-12). 

148 Chadwick (1976a). 

149 Risch (1966; 1979). 

150 Risch (1979); Van Soesbergen (1981). 


151 Similarly Hajnal (2007a); Parker (2008, 443). 

152 See Hatzopoulos (2007) and the essays in Giannakis (2012). 

153 Thompson (2008). 

154 Thompson (2008, 763). 

155 TH Fq 126, Fq 130, Fq 200, Fq 254, and probably X 386. 

156 TH Gp 303, Wu 44, Wu 66, Wu 86, Wu 87. 

157 Risch (1979, 102). 

158 So Thompson (1998, 330). 

159 There are four non-Doric features (Duhoux 1988, 57-61): the article in ov/ai 
(pan-Cretan, shared with South Greek, Lesbian and Thessalian); preposition iv (at 
Axos and Eleutherna, in Arcado-Cypriot, and in Pamphylian as i) or ic (at Axos and 
in Pamphylian); BoAouot (pan-Cretan, and in South Greek, Lesbian and 
Pamphylian); and the pronoun évv (at Aphrati = Arcades, Axos, Eleutherna, Lyttos, 
and in Arcado-Cypriot). 

160 Simias of Rhodes, fr. 11 Powell. 

161 Hsch. Lex. 1 150 (Latte). 

162 Steph. Byz. Ethn. s. v. vic. 

163 I owe this etymology to Chantraine (1968-1980, vol. I, 454-455). The same 
sound change is seen in iyvdn *ingnué (Hom. J/. 13. 212, 23.726, Hippoc., Arist.) 
and iyvic ‘back of the knee’ (Hom. Hymn. Merc. 152, Arist., Theoc.), which are 
formed from in + gonu ‘knee’, and so too in the unattributed gloss tyxpoc: 
éyKé@ados ‘brain’ (Hsch. Lex. 1 147 (Latte)), which is from the zero grade of Kapa 
‘head’. 

164 Buck (1955, 23); Dubois (1986, vol. I, 21-22, 28); Egetmeyer (2010, vol. I, 
78). 

165 Hajnal (1997, 131-138, 142) argues that this change was already incipient in 
the Linear B tablets, but can produce no exact parallel to it. 

166 Egetmeyer (2010, vol. I, 78). 

167 This bronze spit, found in Tomb 49, reads o-pe-le-ta-u ‘belonging to 
Ophel(es)tas’. The pottery in the tomb is dated to later in Cypriot Geometric I, i. e. 
the second half of the 11t c. BC (Karageorghis 1983, vol. I, 76). The obelos could 
of course be older, and Vassos Karageorghis was very clear to me (p. c., 1999) that 
it must be dated no later than 1000 BC, not 1050-950 BC as is often stated 
(Egetmeyer 2010, vol. I, 59-62, with vol. I, 879 for references to those who date it 
even later). 

168 Risch (1988,76). 

169 Buck (1955, 107-108); Egetmeyer (2010, vol. I, 449-450); contra, Dubois 
(1986, vol. I, 134-135), who seems to multiply entities unnecessarily. The creation 
of pos resembles Arcado-Cypriot «ic ‘and’ for kai: both are from Mycenaean kasi-, 
which corresponds to the inherited North Greek form «ati- (compare the Hittite 
comitative preposition kati). The form 706 also occurs at Calydon in Aetolia (Jeffery 
(& Johnston) 1990, no. 4), which was a major Mycenaean centre. 

170 Dubois (1986, vol. I, 36). 

171 So first Brixhe (1976, 14-18); cf. Dubois (1986, vol. I, 17-22). Archaeologists 


widely agree that there was a cultural koine in the Late Helladic HIC Early to 
Middle periods, corresponding to the 12 c. BC: see e. g. Deger-Jalkotzy (1991, 
138, 145-149); Dickinson (2006, 67-68); Thomatos (2006). 

172 Compare the list in Finkelberg (1994). 

173 Beekes (1969, 184-185, 260-261), suspected that some Doric dialects 
represent e- and o-colored laryngeals as -a-, but did not link the phenomenon with a 
phonetic environment containing r. 

174 Hamp (1965), using Albanian evidence. 

175 Giannakis (1997, 64). 

176 See Rix (1976, 36-39, 71-72). 

177 The form hiards is attested in all North Greek dialects, and in Pamphylian and 
Boeotian, but not, pace Buck (1955, 24), Thessalian. Thessalian is divided into East 
and West, but hiar- is attested only at Crannon UG IX 2, 461.38); otherwise 
Thessalian has hierds (Garcia Ramon 1976, 23-27, 54-55). 

178 Lejeune (1972, 239) held that there was no laryngeal in the root, but a series of 
different suffixes; Doric iapdc is a cross between iepdc <*iseros and siapos < 
*eisords according to the Sievers-Edgerton Law. Lesbian ipoc, which he derives 
from *isro-, is borrowed from Ionic, since otherwise it would appear as tippoc. He 
is followed by Colvin (2007, 45) and Ruijgh (1992, 375), who compares 
Mycenaean pe-da-i-ra ‘to the temples’ (KN Fh 341); however, the format of the 
other tablets in the same set shows that this is a personal name. 

179 Bechtel (1921-1924, vol. I, 115). 

180 This derivative also appears in Cypriot. 

181 Cf. Lat. aratrum (with secondary lengthening based on arare), Armenian 
arawr-, Irish arathar-. 

182 IC IV, 75 B, 5-6. 

183 Tab. Heracl. 1. 132. 

184 10 8’ évapdatiov [Kai Tav] tpatav KataBoA[av], JG XII 1, 924.20. 

185 JG IX 2, 1229.10, to be read as [évJapattov. In ca. 300 BC Phalanna was just 
beyond the isogloss boundaries of North Greek influence (Van der Velde 1924, 
Karte 1—4), but this inscription is 2"4 c. BC. 

186 From Physcus (Sy//.2 855); this is misattributed to Cretan by Beekes (1969, 
261). 

187 IG IV, 1485.134; 1492.7-10. 

188 Lejeune (1972, 264 n. 2). 

189 Beekes (1969, 213-215). 

190 Beekes (2010, s. v. mp@toc). Frisk (1955-1972, s. v.) derives the first syllable 
from 7, comparing Lithuanian pir-mas, Sanskrit pir-va-, Avestan paur-va, but Old 
Slavonic has pruvi which comes from pr-; cf. Lejeune (1972, 198-199). 

191 Beekes (1969, 215). 

192 Rix (1976, 73). 

193 Thompson (2008, 760) declines to choose between Waanders’ etymology 
*proh,-tos and Sihler’s theory that *prh3-wos was modified by analogy with 
baatoc. He holds that in neither case need these developments be early; he holds 


that Thessalian zpodtoc shows that the divergence does not correspond to a South/ 
North Greek split, since Thessalian is “the most West [i. e. North] Greek of the 
Aeolic dialects”. However, Boeotian has a stronger claim to that title, and 
Thessalian has igpoc, not iapdc. 

194 KN Od 562; PY Eq 146. Thompson deems this interpretation “tempting” 
(2008, 760). 

195 Risch (1955, 70-71); compare Porzig (1954, 154). 

196 Finkelberg (1994, 16-17, 19-20). 

197 Parker (2008, 455). 

198 In Cretan, a North Greek dialect with a South Greek substrate in some areas, 
the e- and o-colored laryngeals even seem to have appeared as a in word-initial 
position before w and n. Three glosses in Hesychius (Lexicon a 1405, 4334, 4534 
(Latte)), two of them specified as Cretan, suggest this: (a) depoav: thv dpdoov, 
Kpijtec, ‘dew: the Cretans’, for the usual Greek &(F)epoa; (b) Gvap-: évap ‘dream’; 
and (c) &vaipov- éveipov, Kpiitec, ‘dream: the Cretans’, from the root *a3nr- as in 
Armenian anurj ‘dream’; the vocalism é&vaipov reflects a progressive assimilation, 
as in Lesbian d6votpos (Sappho). 

199 So Beekes (1969, 261). 

200 I derive the essence of this diagram from Cowgill (1966, 95); cf. Collinge 
(1973, 302-303); Crossland & Birchall (1973, 341-342). 


201 Chadwick (1976a). 

202 Risch (1955, 70-71). 

203 For instance, Strabo 14.1.4. 

204 Risch (1979, 108). Likewise Hajnal (2007a). 

205 Parker (2008, 450-455), who rightly notes that only Thessalian and Lesbian do 
not take part in the first compensatory lengthening, as seen in e. g. *selasnd ‘moon’, 
where Thessalian and Lesbian retain selannd but all other dialects have seland, 
which became osAjvn in Attic-Ionic. Parker, however, denies that even Thessalian 
and Lesbian form a group. 

206 The other element that is shared between Boeotian, Thessalian and Lesbian, the 
inflection of the perfect active participle and infinitive with the present active 
endings, may be owed to the same cause. As even Parker concedes (2008, 448), this 
is a clear instance of an innovation shared by these three dialects. 

207 For example, Palmer (1980, 64—80 with fig. 3 on p. 75). 

208 Hajnal (2006, 64—66) finds an affinity between Thebes and Mycenae in the use 
of the thematic inflection of u-jo/i-jo ‘son’ (later vidc). 

209 The ending -tot is also preserved once in Cretan, where it appears in 
[d]nAjjoetot on the lead tablet from Phalasarna JC II, 223-225 no. xix.7 (see Janko 
2013, 54). 

210 Risch (1979, 105). 

211 Risch (1966). 

212 Risch (1979, 103). 

213 For discussion of the evidence see Finkelberg (1994, 17-18). 

214 Chadwick (1986, 5). 

215 Its presence in Pamphylian is either an independent innovation, which is easy 
to envisage in this feature, or a startling proof of the profoundly mixed origin of that 
dialect. 

216 See for instance Dickinson (2006, 69-77, 84-98, 244). 

217 This study was carried out in the framework of the research project Modos de 
contacto e interaccién dialectal en los textos epigraficos del griego antiguo 
(FFI2012—35721-C02-—01). Its main conclusions were presented in various research 
meetings and seminars: at the annual meeting of our group in Salamanca (2012), the 
annual meeting of the Sociedad Espanola de Lingiiistica in Madrid (2015), the 
Staff-Student Research Seminar at the Department of Classics of the Universidad 
Autonoma de Madrid (2015), and finally at the international conference entitled The 
Linguistic Map of Central and Northern Greece in Antiquity, Thessaloniki (2015). I 
would like to thank the participants of these meetings for their remarks, most of 
which have been adopted and incorporated here. 

218 Brixhe (1993, 37-71). 

219 There are some notable exceptions: for instance, the study of koine in Cyrene 
conducted by Dobias-Lalou (1987). The situation has changed much more in recent 
years. We now have more detailed and specific studies, such as the excellent 
chapter on the Doric koina of Sicily by Mimbrera (2012), another study on the 
koina in Elis by Minon (2007), as well as the collection of papers in Minon 


(2014b). Note also a number of papers devoted to the notion(s) of ‘Standard’ in the 
(diachronic) context of the Greek language in Georgakopoulou & Silk (2009). 

220 “Limpia, fija y da esplendor” in Spanish.The emblem is still the same since 
1715. 

221 The last of these depends primarily on the richness of a language’s literary 
output. 

222 Penny (2000, 194-206). 

223 The Aetolian League coincided chronologically (in part) with the Achaean 
League, whose boundaries extended beyond the northern Peloponnesian region of 
Achaea. The Achaean dialect belongs to the North-West Doric group and the 
League’s documents could thus have been included in this study. However, we 
know almost nothing of the Achaean dialect, and furthermore, the language of the 
League’s documents is not clearly distinguishable from that of the Aetolian 
League’s documents. See, most recently, Dubois (2014) on the language of the 
Achaean League in the region of Arcadia. 

224 One need only consider the similarities between the standard European 
languages. 

225 According to Colvin (2007, 44-45), “if we are to use the traditional groupings 
at all, we should recognize that for West Greek, and particularly for North-west 
Greek, the evidence is often both scanty and late; and it is therefore not unlikely 
that in many cases we are dealing with a koinéized written form which did not 
closely represent local vernacular. Better evidence would no doubt give us a whole 
new set of criteria for classifying the western dialects”. 

226 Méndez Dosuna (2007, 444). 

227 The use of italics in both quotes is mine. 

228 In fact, there is a more general tendency today to believe that the koinon was 
formed quite some time before this date, namely between the 54 and 4th c. BC (cf. 
Antonetti 2010a, 163). 

229 The most ancient date roughly from the year 270 BC (onwards), and show 
Aetolia seated on the spoils of war obtained after the victory over the Gauls in 279 
BC. 

230 Antonetti (2010b). 

231 The existence of this group within Doric has also been disputed from a 
diachronic perspective, that is, as a hypothetical Proto-North-West group 
distinguished from Proto-Doric in the second millennium BC (cf. Méndez Dosuna 
1985, 507). 

232 Translation: “It seems, then, that the role of the Aetolian League in the 
formation and development of the North-West koinaé was more limited than is 
commonly believed” (Douthe 2014, 106). The study is based on the presence in 
these documents of two emblematic features, namely the use of the preposition év + 
accusative and the dative plural ending -otc in the athematic inflection. 

233 Méndez Dosuna (1985, 24—25). 

234 This is the view held by Helly (per litteras, 07/01/2016). 

235 Helly (2007, 205-207). 


236 ‘The recorded grey areas probably point to the writers speaking (the) koine’ 
(Brixhe 2006, 47). 

237 With regard to the most resistant traits, some mention should be made of the 
absence of assibilation in the third person plural of verbs and the athematic ending 
of the infinitives. In most cases, the dialectal traits cannot be separated from those 
belonging to koina. Cf. Striano (2014). 

238 ‘At most, we can observe a resistance to koine, undoubtfully attributable to a 
large extent to Aetolia, whose League was fiercely anti-Macedonian. This 
opposition results in the establishment of a ‘basic’ koina ... These minimal 
characteristics are not sufficient to define a distinct linguistic policy (aside from the 
rejection of koine)’ (Bile 2006, 95). 

239 At times there is a situation of true diglossia between the official and the 
spoken language, as still seen e. g. in Arab countries. 

240 http://www.estudiosclasicos.org/xiv-congreso-seec/ 

241 http://www. i1filologicas.unam.mx/ivcieclasicos/index.php? 
page=convocatoria#. VpanXPnhDIU 

242 It is known that there is a significant historiographic tradition on the island, as 
reflected by the Lindian Temple Chronicle (see Striano 2012, 247-251). The island 
was also a renowned oratory center in the Roman era (cf. Cassio 1989, 137-157, 
along with other examples of Doric prose). 

243 This is, for instance, the case with the Rhodian dialect. 

244 See Chambers & Trudgill (2004, 7): “Given that we have dialect continua, then 
the way we divide up and label particular bits of a continuum may often be, from a 
purely linguistic point of view, arbitrary ... dialect continua admit more-or-less but 
not either-or judgements”. 

245 In this sense, a dialect continuum could be considered to some extent as an 
idealization since historical circumstances or a variety of other factors very often 
disturb the continuum by forming less gradual transitions. Dialect geography is thus 
not suitable for a full reconstruction of the past stages of the geographic structure of 
a language, as can be shown in the case of ancient Greek, though it is used, and 
should be used, for this purpose (see also Finkelberg 1994, 5; 2005, 113). 

246 On the impact of political borders on the emergence of linguistic borders (and 
hence on the modification or “disruption” of continua) see Auer (2005). Political 
borders of course may, at least initially, cut through continua. 

247 As Garrett puts it (1999, 1-2): “A ... type of subgrouping situation is the 
dialect continuum, in which local dialects share features with their neighbors but 
are hard to arrange into a Stammbaum: any original subgrouping is obscured by the 
areal spread of innovations from dialect to dialect. The social reality behind a 
dialect continuum is presumably that speakers of adjacent dialects remain in contact 
and influence each other linguistically. This local mutual influence eventually has 
the effect of erasing earlier patterns”. 

248 See Finkelberg (2005, 113): “Dialect geography of languages that have 
developed under settled conditions naturally proceeds from the map, and the charts 
drawn in this kind of dialect geography are normally the result of empirical 


observation. This is why dialect geography is sometimes thought to be of limited 
application in the reconstruction of past history. Indeed, in the case of languages 
whose original map of dispersal was blurred by migration or foreign invasion, a 
mechanical application of the technique of dialect geography is both profitless and 
misleading, and best proof of this is the low informative value of the extant dialect 
charts of historic Greek dialects”. 

249 This method led to the abolition of the ‘Achaean’ dialect group (comprising 
Aeolic and Arca-do-Cypriot) and the establishment of two separate groups (see also 
Finkelberg 1994). See also fn. 3 above. 

250 See also fn. 4 above. 


251 See Trudgill (1983, 54; cited in Finkelberg 2005, 134): “Dialectologists should 
not be content simply to describe the geographical distribution of linguistic 
features. They should also be concerned to explain — or perhaps, more accurately, to 
adduce reasons for — this distribution. Only in this way will we be able to arrive at 
an understanding of the sociolinguistic mechanisms that lie behind the geographical 
distribution of linguistic phenomena, the location of isoglosses, and the diffusion of 
linguistic innovations”. This goal, however, can be pursued only in case the 
testimony of the continuum itself is supported by sufficient historical data. 

252 For a recent short overview of the relevant proposals see Miller (2014, 219- 
220). 

253 See among others Williamson (2000), and especially on the ancient Greek 
dialects Colvin (2010, 201—202). 

254 See Colvin (2010, 205) for a recent overview of the subject. 

255 The so-called ‘third compensatory lengthening’; see e. g. Vottéro (2014), Miller 
(2014). 

256 Note that many of the lexical items containing clusters of this type belong to 
basic vocabulary (e. g. Eévoc, ‘stranger, guest’, pOvocg ‘alone’, sole’, KaAdc 
“beautiful, handsome, nice’ etc.) and it is unclear why these particular lexical items 
should have spread in this form from neighboring dialects to Boeotian. 

257 Compare Fetédv = étdv (Naupaktos, around 500 BC, JG IX 1? 3, 609), 
[otp]atayéovt[o]c (Naupaktos, 3" c. BC, JG IX 12 3, 612). 

258 See Bliimel (1982, 41-43). In an inscription from the 274 c. BC UG IX 1, 272) 
from the nearby Eastern Locrian city of Opous (Omovc) the following forms are 
attested: Opacvunsevc = Opacvpndeosc and OsioKAtic (= OsoxAijc). According to 
Bliimel (1982, 42) the spelling <ev> could hide the actual realizations [io] or [iu]. 
In another fragmentary inscription from the same town the genitive case of names 
in -KAt\c appears as -KAstoc (U/G IX 1, 274). This is perhaps not unrelated to the fact 
that the city of Opous became since an early time a member of the Boeotian koinon. 
But note that in other inscriptions of the same period from Eastern Locris the 
phenomenon is not attested and the vowel sequence /eo/ appears unchanged. 

259 See Del Barrio (1991, 451) on the presence of the phenomenon in Euboean 
Ionic and Méndez Dosuna (1985, 442-463) on its presence in the North-West Greek 
dialects. 

260 On the origin and evolution of this verbal inflectional class see Tucker (1990). 
261 The zone formed by the Boeotian cities, in which this particular formation is 
attested, constitutes a pocket inside Boeotia, without immediate geographic 
adjacency to Phocian. 

262 The Boetian — West Greek form of this numeral is closer to the original: 
compare Latin viginti, Vedic vimsSati. 

263 The name of the goddess is formed in Phocian on a stem ending in a voiceless 
dental stop /t/ (compare the genitive singular form Aptéit-0c), while in Boeotian, 
as well as in Attic, a stem ending in a voiced dental stop /d/ (e. g. Aptépu6-0¢) is 
attested instead. According to Beekes (2010, s. v.) the /e/ ~ /a/ alternation reflects an 
old feature and therefore the presence of /a/ in the second syllable is not the result 


of a more recent phenomenon. Note that “Aptapiic is the form of the name in the 
nearby dialect of Megara which belongs to West Greek. On the subject see Méndez 
Dosuna (1985, 63). 

264 According to Risch (1955, 212) these are old features, dating back to the time 
before 1200 BC. 

265 Or, carefully speaking, appear by that time in the inscriptional material which 
becomes richer from the 4h c. BC onwards in particular. 

266 ---]éao (Ledon (Aédmv), 500-450 BC, JG IX 1, 186), Deidiao (Daulis 
(Aaviic), 34/224 c, BC, 1G IX 1, 69). Note this also in inscriptions (6 c. BC) from 
Amphissa (Apotooa) (see Rousset & Kolonia 2011): Tvpiao, Mhéyao. 

267 The form avé0e-av, which is attested in an inscription from the (geographically 
very close to Boeotia) Eastern Locrian city of Halae (Adai), is a Boeotism 
according to Méndez Dosuna (1985, 89). It is unclear whether by ‘Boeotism’ it is 
actually meant here the use of Boeotian elements in the written language of Halae 
or the spread of this innovation from Boeotia to parts of the neighboring regions 
through the usual mechanisms of areal diffusion. The available evidence from 
Eastern Locris is rather meager to allow safe conclusions. 

268 From the 3rd c. BC onwards the form é5mxKav is recorded in Boeotia and 
Delphi (also avé8etkav, in Boeotia). The genesis of the form, however, is to be 
attributed to a general trend of analogical restructuring of the plural forms on the 
basis of the singular. This trend is manifested in some dialects (e. g. Thessalian, 
Ionic) before the 4th c. BC already. In Attic too, the same tendency is attested from 
as early as the 5h c. BC (e. g. in Euripides), but it was generalized during the 
Hellenistic era. Bliimel (1982, 197) seems to assume that the genesis of forms such 
as €0nKav probably goes back to a very early date. 

269 For a detailed examination of the issue of raising an older /a:/ to /e:/ in Ionic see 
Miller (2014, 61-71). 

270 Boeotian together with Attic and Euboean show the same vocalism and change 
of the cluster /tw/ to /tt/ in the numeral ‘4’: 2éttapsc (Boeotian): téttapés (Attic). 
271 Some of the ‘archaisms’ are innovations from the point of view of Indo- 
European, but remain archaisms from the point of view of the Greek dialects since 
(some of) the innovations may go back to a pre-dialectal stage of Greek. Some of 
the changes might of course be just ‘Pan-Greek’, i. e. they might have diffused to 
all varieties of Greek after the dialectal split of Proto-Greek. Besides, many 
differences of Boeotian from North-West Greek also hold true for Attica-Euboea. 
272 This holds true both on the proviso that the language of the chronologically 
newer Mycenaean texts (e. g. those of Pylos) faithfully reflects the current stage of 
the oral language in the Mycenaean palatial centers — therefore it is not in any way 
‘archaizing’, at least as regards this point — and provided that such differentiation 
within Greek, i. e. as regards labiovelars, had not yet begun anywhere in the Greek- 
speaking world during the Mycenaean era. 

273 In other words, it is not clear if besides the Ionic-speaking populations that 
were already established in Attica since earlier times, the tribe of the Boeotians 
were also at that time established in the region later known as Boeotia. 


274 We should always keep in mind that many of the differences between Boeotian 
and its neighboring North-West Greek dialects also hold for neighboring Attic and 
Euboean (Ionic). 

275 The lack of relevant dialectal evidence does of course not allow any hypotheses 
about whether along the Attic-Boeotian border there was indeed a transitional zone 
or a clear dialect boundary. 

276 With the exception of some possibly isolated cases, e. g. the above-mentioned 
ending -av in forms such as avé0eav from Eastern Locris, or the form totév0@ 
(with /th/ instead of /t/ see above § 3) in an important inscription from the adjacent 
to Boeotia Phocian city of Stiris UG IX 1, 32, first half of the 224 c. BC). The 
occurrence of such forms in inscriptions from cities close to Boeotia could simply 
be due to influences on written usage (see above fn. 23). 

277 Boeotian identity was based on ties of various kinds (common traditions, 
common dialect etc.) and manifested itself in joint religious cults. 

278 Perhaps it is no coincidence that, for example, the change /ts/ > /tt/ (see above) 
— if we accept Boeotia as a focal area — spread during the ‘Dark Ages’ to Attic- 
Euboean, that is, at a time when the boundaries of state entities were perhaps more 
fluid and permeable. 

279 That Wackernagel’s theory is her starting point is emphasized more than once 
in her paper. 

280 Wathelet (1970, 259). 

281 Cassio (2002). 

282 Garcia Ramon (1990, 142, fn. 24). 

283 Lazzeroni (1988, 18): “nella polimorfia originata dal metaplasmo fra la 
flessione in -o- e la flessione vocalica éBAaB-, ovyyev- etc. erano gli elementi 
invarianti”. 

284 Morpurgo Davies (1976, 182). 

285 Buck (1905, 249): “-soot is just as much the apparent ending of o-stems as is - 
otc of o-stems”. 

286 Garcia Ramon (1990, 146). 

287 Méndez Dosuna (1985, 473 ff.). 

288 Lonati (1990, 152). 

289 Wathelet (1970, 260). 

290 Wackernagel (1903, 374 = 1955, 2. 968); Miller (1982, 79: “an epic creation’’); 
Horrocks (1997, 205: “unparalleled in surviving ‘real’ Aeolic”). 

291 Cassio (2006). I hope to deal with this problem in more detail in a future 
publication. 

292 On this point Méndez Dosuna (1985, 482) seems absolutely right to me. 

293 This term was coined by Trubetzkoy (1928), but occurred first in its Russian 
form, jazykovoj sojuz, in Trubetzkoy (1923). 

294 I use the term now as if it has been integrated into English, hence the non- 
German lower-case spelling and the plural that follows the default English pattern 
(so also in Friedman & Joseph 2018). 

295 See Sandfeld (1930) for the best account of the Balkan sprachbund; Friedman 


& Joseph (2018) is anew compendium of information and analysis of the languages 
and features that make up the Balkan sprachbund. 

296 For instance, the languages of the Caucasus region have often been cited as an 
example of a sprachbund, but Tuite (1999) raises serious concerns. 

297 Bammesberger & Vennemann (2004) has some material as well pertaining to 
the ancient Balkans. 

298 For chronological reasons, I have left off Old Church Slavonic, as it is attested 
too recently (via c. 9th c. AD texts) to be considered here, even with its importance 
for understanding the emergence of Balkan Slavic. 

299 This could possibly be termed ‘Pre-Romanian’, if this is the indigenous 
language that Latin was ‘filtered’ through in the Balkans. 

300 This may be separate from Dacian, or instead part of what might be called 
‘Daco-Moesian’. 


301 There is considerable controversy as to whether this is the ancestor to modern 
Albanian. There simply is not enough linguistic evidence to make the case 
compellingly, as there are no Illyrian inscriptions; a handful of words can be found 
in glosses and ancient testimony, but they all present some difficulties in analysis. 
302 A key issue with ancient Macedonia is whether it is an independent branch of 
Indo-European or instead is a sibling to (all of) ancient Greek or is simply an 
ancient Greek dialect; I am inclined to a position that rules out the last of these 
possibilities, opting instead for treating the language either as independent within 
Indo-European or a sibling to the entirety of the ancient Greek dialects, much as 
Tsakonian is a sibling to all of the modern Greek dialects, stemming from ancient 
Doric and not from the Hellenistic koine. 

303 This is also known as ‘Pelasgian’, and refers to the language(s) that preceded 
Greek in the southernmost part of the Balkans, whatever their familial affiliation 
was. 

304 This has sometimes been seen as a predecessor to modern Albanian, but with 
reasoning and evidence that does not seem to be particularly compelling. 

305 For the purposes of this argument, the exact phonetics of the sounds written 
with letters, like < B 6 y >, suggesting plain voiced stops, is irrelevant, since it is the 
merger with original *b d g that is at issue. That is, it has been argued, e. g. by 
Hatzopoulos (2007) and others, e. g. Crespo (2012) and Méndez Dosuna (2012), 
that the Macedonian use of the letters < B 5 y > reflects voiced fricative 
pronunciations (phonetically [v 6 y]). Whatever the status of that claim (and I, for 
one, am not fully persuaded), all that matters here is the possible merger and what it 
might mean regarding language contact in ancient times. 

306 Armenian, if it counts as Balkan, shows the change of *D" to *D, but not the 
merger, since *D had previously shifted to a voiceless outcome (e. g. *dekm ‘ten’ > 
tasn). 

307 This acronym is a thinly veiled homage to our friend and mentor Eric P. Hamp. 
308 What follows summarizes the key elements discussed in greater detail in 
Joseph (2013). The redundancy is appropriate since the original paper is neither 
widely known nor easily accessible, and in any case, there is some elaboration 
included here of various points which were not obvious in the earlier presentation. 
Moreover, considering the evidence within the context of the possibility of an 
ancient sprachbund is a novel perspective on the facts. 

309 See Joseph (2002a) for more discussion of this feature. 

310 There is quite a bit more to be said here, pertaining to the emergence of a non- 
active marker wu in Albanian (ultimately connected to the *swe- reflexive root of 
Indo-European) and of a specifically passive marker -@n- in Greek. However, for 
the purposes of this paper, the point about the appearance of active endings in both 
Albanian and Greek in this grammatical context suffices. 

311 Ancient Greek has *me as a bound form in péypt ‘until, up to’, and other 
adverbials. 

312 Lack of early attestation in itself is not an impediment to taking a form to be 
old, as there are parallels to clearly old words going unattested for a long time; gop 


‘daughter; female cousin’ continues PIE *swesr- ‘sister’, but is unattested 
throughout all of ancient Greek and only attested for the first time in Hesychius (ca. 
5th, AD). 

313 Phrygian has a word pe that appears to belong together with the PIE ‘with’ 
form *me-; this may be yet another feature which connects Phrygian to Greek (see 
Fortson 2010, 101; the augment is another, though see the discussion below of that 
feature). 

314 Hamp (1999, apud Maynard & Joseph 2000), following Pedersen (1900), 
argues for this position, citing the triplet of tho-té ‘says’ < *ké-ti (cf. Old Persian 
6a-tiy), kohé ‘time’ < *késka (cf. Old Church Slavonic casv), sorré ‘blackbird’ < 
*kwersna (a vrddhi-grade formation from the root of Sanskrit Arsna- ‘black’). 

315 The loss of *e- here is regular, as are the developments giving -a. 

316 Alwin Kloekhorst (p.c.) tells me that he suspects that it might have occurred in 
Hittite also. 

317 Loss of medial -d- is regular (cf. eré ‘smell’ from *6d-r-o-, discussed above). 
318 Note also Mycenaean Greek za-we-te ‘this year’, where the symbol read as ‘za’ 
stands for the outcome of a Greek velar plus yod (thus *kja-wetes, built on the stem 
of Fétoc ‘year’). 

319 This assumes a special treatment for *k before */, since *k regularly gives <th> 
({6]) in Albanian; nothing in Albanian speaks against such an assumption. 

320 In principle, despite claims to the contrary by some (cf., for instance, 
Thomason 2001), two languages should be sufficient to determine a sprachbund, if 
the right type of contact is involved; see Friedman & Joseph (2018, ch. 3) for 
discussion of this very point. 

321 This text is the revised version of a recent study in modern Greek (Filos 2015) 
and was first presented, in a concise English form, at the international conference 
‘The Linguistic Map of Central and Northern Greece in Antiquity’ (Thessaloniki, 
10-13 May 2015). I would like to thank the audience, and particularly G. K. 
Giannakis, J. L. Garcia Ramon, B. Joseph, M. Meier-Briigger and V. Bubenik for 
their comments. 

322 The native Doric term ‘Azeipoc is most likely linked to a root *Hehzper- 
‘continent (vs. sea, offshore islands, especially Corcyra (?)); coast (vs. hinterland)’: 
cf. Att.-Ion. "Haeipoc, Dor. “Ameipoc, Aeol. “Ameppoc. Alternative etymologies 
pointing to a-privativum + msipap/mtépas ‘end, boundary’, i. e. to a meaning ‘infinite 
land, (hence) continent’ are problematic; note e. g. the quantity (long) of ’A-, which 
is confirmed by IE cognates like German Ufer ‘shore’ (< Proto-Gme. *6fera < IE 
*Héhzpero-). Cf. e. g. De Simone (1985, 47), Beekes (2010, s.vv. ijzEtpoc, mEipap); 
see also Funke et al. (2004, 338). 

323 All references in this paper, especially to terms like ‘Epirus’, ‘Greece’, ‘Greek’ 
etc., refer to antiquity unless otherwise stated. 

324 Some important historical accounts of Epirus may be found in: Franke (1955; 
1961); Hammond (1967); Cabanes (1976); Sakellariou (1997); Meyer (2013); CAH, 
especially vols. III.1 (1982, 834— 849), III.3 (1982, 261—285), VI (1994, 422-443). 
325 Note, however, some studies in (3.2) below. 


326 According to Strabo (7.7.4—5), the boundary between Epirus and Illyria in the 
early Roman period was the via Egnatia, which had a double starting point, i. e. 
Epidamnos (primarily), but also Apollonia farther down to the south, whence it 
continued eastwards in the direction of the modern-day city of Ochrid. Nonetheless, 
the zone between the via Egnatia to the north and the Akrokeraunia mountain range 
to the south does not seem to be considered completely Greek by Strabo. 

327 It is noteworthy that despite the isolation of Epirus during the Archaic period, 
which neither the pan-Hellenic importance of the oracle of Dodona (cf. Parke 1967) 
nor the founding of the southern Greek colonies alongside the Epirote coastline 
could reduce effectively, there are some other ancient testimonies which run against 
the apparent ignorance of classical Greek authors like Thucydides about the area 
and its citizens: for instance, Aristotle (Mete. 352a33 — 352b3) considers Epirus as 
the cradle of the Greeks. Note also the discussion, both in antiquity and in modern 
times, about a possible etymological link between “EAA-nvec/-avec (see also fn. 68 
in (4.2.3)) and Xeddot / "EAAot at Dodona — but also the toponym "EAAozia in 
Thesprotia (cf. Hammond 1967, 370-373; De Simone 1985, 50-51, 57 ff.; Dieterle 
2007, 30-32). De Simone (1985, passim) discusses selectively the etymology of 
Epirote onomastics, including some tribe names, e. g. Oeompwrtoi ‘attributed to god’ 
(ibid., 53-55). 

328 Note, though, that Thucydides has similar views about the populations of 
neighboring areas, e. g. Aetolians, Acarnanians, even though the epigraphic 
evidence from these areas hardly leaves any doubt about the Greek linguistic and 
cultural identity of these areas (NW Doric); cf. Xydopoulos (2007, 6 ff., esp. 12). In 
general, the term ‘barbarian’ has often been used by Greek authors in a very broad 
sense referring not only to clearly non-Greek populations, but also to Greek 
populations on the fringe of the Greek world and/or with a particular linguistic 
character that may have partly arisen due to some substratum/adstratum interference 
(e. g. Macedonia, Pamphylia). As a matter of fact, there are even cases of 
indisputably Greek populations who were dubbed ‘barbarians’ due to their 
particular accent, e. g. Eleans, Eretrians (cf. Eustathius, Parekbolai 279.34; 
Hesychius, s. v. BapBapd@m@vot). See McInerney (2014) for aspects of ethnicity in 
the ancient world, and especially the short chapter by N. Luraghi (ibid., 213-227) 
“The Study of Greek Ethnic Identities”, in which other recent contributions, 
especially by Jonathan Hall, are discussed too. 

329 The most important tribes according to Theopompus (and many others) were: 
(i) the Molossoi, who spread out of their first capital, Passaron (late 5th c. BC) — in 
the vicinity of the modern-day city of Ioannina (= W. of Lake Pamvotis), i. e. ca. 10 
km to its NW probably, even though this archaeological association is not firmly 
established yet — and occupied the central part of Epirus around Dodona, which 
they took over from the Thesprotoi in the late 5th — early 4th c. BC (cf. Dakaris 
2000); (ii) the Thesprotoi, who were situated in the south-west Acheron valley — 
their territory was initially larger, though — with Elea, Ephyra and Titane (Gitana(e)) 
serving as major ‘urban’ centers though ancient times; (iii) the Chaones further to 
the north — the Thyamis River (modern-day Kalamas River) served as a regular 


border between them and the Thesprotoi — with Phoinike serving as a major ‘urban’ 
center alongside some other minor sites like Onchesmos, Chimaira, Panormos, etc. 
(cf. also Bouthrotos, Antigoneia, etc. in later times). See more information in 
Cabanes (1976, 134-141), Katicié (1976, vol. I, 120-122), Cabanes et al. (1995— 
2016, passim) and Funke et al. (2004). 

330 Eit’? dnd pév ApBpaxxod KdAmov tH vebovta épeefic mpdc go, Th 
avtitapyKovta tH WeAonovvijoa, tric EAAGdoc éotiv (7.7.4). 

331 In fact, Strabo says characteristically elsewhere about the populations of 
western Greece in general: "Engi 5é toic @sttaAoic Kai Oitaioig mpdc éomépav 
Ait@Aoi cai Axapvavés siot kai ABaptivec, si yp) Kai tobtovs “EAAnvas sineiv,... 
(10.1.16); and further on: ... yijv ... tpayvtépav te odcav Kai Avmpotépav, Uéypt 
Tic Oitaias Kai tic ASapdvev Kai Tov égesiic Exi tv GpKtov Hdn TEpuctapévov 
Op@v te Kai é0vav (10.2.3). Finally, note also one more relevant passage: MoAAoi 6& 
kai Ta Haeipotud é6vn Tetaoyice sipykaow, o> Kai néypt dedpo éxaptavtw@v: 
TleAaoyotcs te noAAOvs Kai TOV NpOov Svona KaAgoavtEs ... (5.2.4). 

332 A much more reliable source about the actual views of Greeks regarding Epirus 
is epigraphy: note a list of sacred envoys (OempoddKovVPEapodsoKo1) in Epidaurus 
wich includes Epirotes too UG IV2 1, 95, col. 1.23; cf. PHI online). See Cabanes 
(1988b, 105-106). 

333 These include, in fact, both Greeks (e. g. Neoptolemus for the Molossoi) and 
Trojans (e. g. Andromache for the Molossoi, Helenus for the Thesprotoi). On these 
legends especially as regards the Molossoi, see Dakaris (1964) and Funke (2000). 
334 Note that Meyer (2013) favors a partially later dating of some political 
developments in Epirus in the 4t and 314 c. BC on the basis of the (non-oracular) 
epigraphic material from Dodona, e. g. she dates the actual establishment of the 
Koinon to a time after 232 BC. 

335 Cf. Polybius (30.15.1): Tév yotv “Haeipataév éBdounjKovta moAEtc TloAv Bid 
onow avatpéyoar HatAov peta thy Maxedévav kai Tepoémso KatdAvow' 
Modottov 8’ vadpEa1 tac mAsiotacs mévte 5€ Kai SéKa LWWPIEdas AVOPOm@V 
éeCavdparodioac@8an. 

336 In comparison to the various Epirote state-like formations, the Aetolian League 
proved to be a more lasting-in-time political-military entity (3™ — 24 (partly) c. 
BC). This fact has been correlated by some scholars to the alleged high status of the 
Aetolian variety within NW Doric (but see (4.2.2)). 

337 On Illyrian (and the Illyrians), including the relationship to Greek (and the 
Greeks) in Epirus, see Wilkes (1992, esp. 91-180), Cabanes (1988a) and Crossland 
(CAH IIL.1 (1982), 839-843), even though with some caution on certain points (see 
next footnote); note also the numerous articles published in the proceedings of the 
sexennial conferences on Epirus and S. Illyria (Cabanes 1987-2004; Lamboley & 
Castiglioni 2011) as well as the four-volume corpus of Greek inscriptions from S. 
Illyria (Cabanes et al. 1995-2016). On Illyrian in general, see Katicié (1976, vol. I, 
154-188) and Wilkes (1992, 67-87), who inter alia draw on previous studies by A. 
Mayer and H. Krahe; cf. De Simone (2004) too. On the relationship between the 
two languages in particular, see briefly Tzitzilis (2007; 2014). Note here, though, 


that ‘Illyrian’ is occasionally used as a ‘cover’ term in both the ancient sources and 
the modern-day literature for different non-Greek populations of the broader area 
(see in particular De Simone 1993). 

338 The relationship between the Greek colonists of the S. Illyrian coast 
(Apollonia, Epidamnos) and the indigenous Illyrian populations falls outside the 
scope of this study. Nonetheless, in the context of a study of Epirus as a language 
contact area it may offer useful insights into various issues: impact of bilingualism 
on speakers’ identity, the relationship between linguistic and/or relevant (e. g. 
cultural, etc.) issues on the one hand, and socio-economic aspects on the other, etc. 
For the modern theoretical framework of analysis of the linguistic, cultural and 
other relevant aspects of the relationship between Greek colonists and indigenous 
populations, see Mullen (2013, 3-143). 

339 Crossland (CAH IU.1 (1982), 839-843) posited a possible (partial) 
Hellenization of pre-classical Epirus, with Greek elites ruling over non-Greek 
populations; cf. also Nilsson (1909). A very brief synopsis of older works and 
views is available in Kokoszko & Witczak (2009, 12), who in their turn also favor 
the ‘Hellenization’ scenario (cf. also fn. 54). Nonetheless, such views, which 
largely rely on some subjective ancient testimonies, are not supported by the earliest 
(and not only) epigraphic texts. On the other hand, Hammond (CAH IIIL.1 (1982), 
653-656) argued in favor of another scenario, namely the south- and eastward 
incursions of Illyrian tribes into Epirus. See also Cabanes (1988b; 2011). 

340 Note, for instance, the Latin name of the area as a Roman province, Epirus 
nova, in contrast to the name reserved for Epirus (proper), Epirus vetus. 

341 See Bubenik (1989, 27-33, 39-45) on the use of ancient documents (public & 
private) and their relationship to sociolinguistic aspects (registers, sociolects, 
idiolects) of the Greek language in the Hellenistic — Roman periods. 

342 In fact, the most important issues are: (a) the sharp quantitative and qualitative 
inequality of the evidence from the so far published epigraphic corpora, which as a 
matter of fact do not normally reflect features of the epichoric variety, while they 
are often interspersed with formulaic forms; (b) the presence of texts belonging to 
other dialects, e. g. Thessalian texts in the Dodona oracular tablets, Corinthian texts 
in Ambracia, etc; (c) words, phrases and various other features relating to other 
languages, such as Latin, Illyrian (esp. onomastics), e. g. in Bouthrotos; (d) 
extralinguistic parameters, e. g. NW koina vs. Attic-Ionic koine, the ‘politically 
motivated’ (?) deviation of Epirote within the North-West Doric group (cf. 4.2.2.), 
etc. 

343 For more details on publications concerning Epirus see Filos (2015, 42); cf. 
also the ‘References’ at the end of this paper. Lhéte (2006) and Dakaris et al. 
(2013) provide extensive bibliography on publications relating to the oracular 
tablets from Dodona; cf. also Tselikas (2015 and his paper in this volume). Cabanes 
(1976) covers comprehensively the theretofore epigraphic bibliography on Epirus, 
primarily from a historian’s point of view. Dieterle (2007) and Meyer (2013) are 
useful reference works too, at least as far as their respective subjects are concerned. 
Cf. also the annual SEG volumes (‘Epirus’, ‘Illyria’). 


344 These corpora (e. g. Cabanes et al. 1995-2016), however late, provide useful 
evidence about certain fields, e. g. onomastics, and offer the opportunity for studies 
extending beyond (ancient) Greek dialectology, notably bilingualism (Greek- 
Illyrian, Greek-Latin). On onomastics see e. g. Cabanes (1976; 1993b; 1988b); 
Lhéte (2011); Curbera (2013); cf. (4.2.3) for more details. 

345 These epigraphic corpora include both public (treaties, decrees, laws, etc.) and 
private (manumission texts, funerary inscriptions, donations) texts. Obviously, the 
classification ‘public’ — ‘private’ is conventional to some extent (cf. Bubenik 1989, 
39-42). 

346 See also the short overview of modern studies on Epirus in Kokoszko & 
Witczak (2009, 12), which has been mentioned in fn. 18 too. 

347 See Minon (2014b) on some aspects of the relationship between (sub-)dialects 
and alphabets in the Greek world. 

348 Cf. also the role of the adjacent island of Corcyra which was also a Corinthian 
colony and established early relations with Epirus, especially Thesprotia and 
Chaonia, but also with the oracle of Dodona as some of the oldest oracular tablets 
(6 c. BC) indicate (cf. Lhéte 2006, 21-22). In addition, note the Corinthian- 
Corcyrean colonies along the S. Illyrian coastline, namely Apollonia and 
Epidamnos, which have provided us with relatively early epigraphic material (e. g. 
Apollonia from the second quarter of the 5c. BC). 

349 An early oracular tablet (first half of 5 c. BC) containing the inquiry of a 
citizen of Orikos is written in the Corinthian alphabet, but is hardly of any value 
with regard to the general use of the Corinthian alphabet in Epirus since Orikos is 
far away from the center of Epirus, but only 50 km away (to the south) from 
Apollonia (see Lhéte 2006, 135-137, 329, 365; Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, 341- 
342). 

350 Note some special letters of the Corinthian alphabet that can mostly be found in 
the oracular tablets too: the emblematic B-like letter (in a ‘pointed’ shape) <B> used 
for both the short front middle vowel /e/ (: Attic <E>) and the long front mid-open / 
é:/ (: Attic /H/); the letter <> (‘san’) instead of <£> (‘sigma’) at the earliest stages; 
special letters for ‘beta’ «n».‘gamma’ «)etc.; cf. Del Barrio (2009) on some 
interesting aspects of the Corinthian alphabet (in general). 


351 In the ‘red’ alphabet, the <‘¥> letter corresponds to a voiceless aspirate velar 
plosive /kh/ (and perhaps to a voiceless fricative /x/ at a later time) for which the 
(post-)Euclidean (: after 403/402 BC in Athens), 1. e. (Milesian-)Attic ‘blue’ 
alphabet used <X>; <X> is used for the consonantal sequence (‘cluster’) /ks/ (cf. 
<> in the (Milesian-)Attic alphabet); the /ps/ sequence is normally rendered with 
the digraph <OxX> (instead of <> in the (Milesian-)Attic alphabet); cf. Guarducci 
(1987, 22-24); Méndez Dosuna (2014). 

352 In general, the North-West Doric dialects used until the middle of the 4th c, BC 
the ‘red’ alphabet (cf. Delphi, Locris, Phocis) when it was gradually supplanted by 
the (Milesian-)Attic alphabet in NW koina texts and later (Roman period) in Attic- 
Ionic koine documents. But as a matter of fact, we do find early inscriptions written 
in the ‘blue’ alphabet too in Epirus as well as in nearby Acarnania and Aetolia; this 
obviously has to do with the Corinthian colonies and the overall Corinthian 
influence in the broader region (cf. Ambracia, Leucas, etc.). 

353 Epirote and Corinthian belonged to Doris mitior, i. e. they had seven (7) long 
and five (5) short vowels (cf. also Attic). Middle vowels (short and long) are 
rendered in the Corinthian alphabet as follows: a. front vowels: the B-like letter <B> 
was used for both the inherited short front middle vowel /e/ (: Attic <E>) and the 
inherited long front mid-open vowel /e:/ (: Attic <H>); the <E> letter was reserved 
for the long front mid-close vowel /e:/ (: Attic <EI>) which was produced through 
compensatory lengthening or contraction (plus monophthongization of the 
diphthong /ei/, normally at a later time). In addition, the /i/ vowel is not rendered 
with an <I> letter but with a <Zx> or <4> letter-sign (cf. Corcyra too); b. back 
vowels: the long back mid-open vowel /9:/ (: post-Euclidean Attic <Q>), the long 
back mid-open vowel /o:/ (: post-Euclidean Attic <OY>), which was also produced 
through compensatory lengthening or contraction (plus monophthongization of the 
diphthong /ou/, normally at a later time), and finally even the inherited short /o/ are 
all three of them rendered with an <O> (<OY> is only used for /o:/ at a later time). 
354 In relation to ‘NW Doric’ the term ‘NW Greek’ implies a greater linguistic 
distance from ‘Doric (proper)’, alongside of course the clear geographic reference 
that both terms may indicate overtly. 

355 See Miller (2014, 183-184) for an alternative classification of the Doric 
varieties into North, West (= NW + Saronic Gulf Doric) and South-East (plus the 
dialect of Elis which is considered independent). 

356 Note, however, Garcia Ramon’s scepticism (in his paper in this volume) about 
Méndez Dosuna’s views on the emergence of the NW Doric group. 

357 The corpus of early NW Doric texts is limited in numbers and unequally 
distributed across the various NW Doric areas (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1985, 17-36; 
Bile 2006, 84-85). 

358 The long mid-close vowels /e:/ (<EI>) and /o:/ (<OY>) derive from 
compensatory lengthening (first & second), contraction or even by the gradual 
monophthongization of the respective diphthongs /ei/ and /ou/ (cf. fn. 32 too). For 
more details see Méndez Dosuna (2014). 

359 Restelli’s attempt (1962) to link this Doric feature to Illyrian (on the basis of 


the oscillating ethnonym ‘ldmvysc/’Iaavdec, which he relates to the Illyrians) is 
obviously unconvincing. 

360 Méndez Dosuna (1985, 418, 453-463; 2014) argues in favor of the shortening 
of a former long diphthong instead of recognizing an old locative case ending here, 
as other scholars before him, e. g. M. Lejeune, had proposed (note also that some 
other experts, e. g. C. Brixhe (: Christidis 2007, 495), oscillate between the two 
views). In addition, he relates this development to a similar phenomenon /e:i/ 
(<HI>) — /ei/ (<EI>) and (probably) /a:i/ — /ai/ (<AI>). Note here that the 
orthography <-61> (:-7) in editions of NW Doric inscriptions that were not yet 
written in the (post-)Euclidean (Milesian-)Attic alphabet implies a long diphthong 
whose first long element (vowel) is not rendered orthographically. 

361 Méndez Dosuna (2014) argues that voiceless aspirate plosives (and voiced 
plosives) had perhaps become fricatives at some stage, as was also the case in 
koine, but of course at a later time. If this were true, it could also explain, in his 
view, some apparent ‘exceptions’ to Grassmann’s Law. 

362 The assertion made by Méndez Dosuna (2014) that it is in fact a voiceless 
labiovelar fricative [m] seems far-fetched to me since this is a phonetic detail 
particularly difficult to prove in the case of an ancient language. 

363 This feature is common in Epirus too (see Bubenik 1989, 134). 

364 Note that the uncontracted Doric -go- sequence is hardly attested in Epirus 
since it was sidelined by the contract -ov- vowel (cf. Attic): for instance, the 
common form otpatayotvtoc (gen. sg., masc. pres. ppl.) combines a Doric /a:/ with 
a contraction -ov- from the Attic-Ionic koine (?). By contrast, an uncontracted -go- 
in the genitive singular of anthroponyms (in *-es and *-ewes) is (relatively) more 
common in Epirus (too). 

365 See Bubenik (1989, 19-45) on this and some other relevant theoretical aspects 
(language/ dialect contact, oral vs. written speech, etc.) . 

366 The inscriptions from Delphi, however, reveal a certain persistence in the use 
of features of the epichoric variety too, especially in manumission texts (cf. e. g. 
Bubenik 1983, 307-317; Douthe 2014). 

367 Bubenik (1989, 296) places emphasis on the epichoric features of the NW 
koina, alongside the other Hellenistic koinai, and argues that epigraphic texts reflect 
by and large a spoken linguistic variety. By contrast, Brixhe (2006, 46) and 
particularly Douthe (2014, 107—114) consider in essence the NW koina a ‘complex’ 
written variety, which inter alia reflects a parallel (and to some extent competitive) 
relationship of NW Doric with the Attic-Ionic koine in a certain context of 
diglossia. 

368 The precise statistical figures in Bubenik (1989, 117-118) — with some merging 
of his sub-categories — are somewhat unclear given the limited number of the data 
(too): 1. 3"4c. BC: public: 4 mixed — 5 dialectal — 1 koine vs. private: 12 mixed — 18 
dialectal — 1 koine; ii. 24 c. BC: public: 1 mixed — 3 dialectal — 0 koine vs. private: 
0 mixed — 8 dialectal — 0 koine; iii. 1st c. BC: public: 0 mixed — | dialectal — 1 koine 
vs. private: 0 (all categories). Note, though, that these figures reflect the available 
(published) evidence until the mid-1980’s or so, namely they are out-of-date by 30 


years now at least. 

369 There are a few exceptions, e. g. a private inscription (34 c. BC) by a certain 
Philip dedicated to Artemis of Perge (SEG 25, 693); a public honorary inscription 
for Milon the Thesprotian by the Koinon of the Epirotes (34 c. BC): apetiic évexev 
... TH Eig adTODS (SEG 24, 450). But in general, the use of the dialectal variety was 
commonplace in inscriptions of this type, e. g. the decree for Menelaos the 
Molossian: apetic éveKev ... Tas sic abtovts (SEG 24, 451). The evidence for the 
2d c, BC is even poorer, i. e. limited to plain koine influence, e. g. in a dedicatory 
inscription from Cassope in south-west Epirus (SEG 15, 383). Other texts (e. g. 
oracle inquiries, manumission texts) also indicate some koine influence. Note, 
though, the special character of some text genres, such as certain (semi-)official 
texts and/or texts with a certain character/function (religious, etc.). 

370 Note, however, the temporal meaning of the PP év + accusative (év [...] 
ypovov) on two other occasions, even though the ending is not actually attested in 
the former case (second half of 5 c. BC, Corinthian alphabet: Dakaris et a/. 2013, 
vol. I, no. 1245A), while in the latter (first half of 44 c. BC, with references to 
Corinth — Corcyra: Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, no. 3116A) the prepositional phrase 
has been completed to some large extent by the editors (Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. I, 
312; vol. I, 197). 

371 Note, though, that the actual epigraphic evidence is inadequate even in the case 
of Aetolia since most examples concern a handful of lexical items: imzéotc, tivotc, 
apyovtotc (Bile 2006, 85-87). 

372 The NW koina has often been considered a rival to koine at the level of 
language policy, in the sense that the Aetolians favored the use of a supraregional 
variety for official use, especially in written speech, in an effort to counterbalance 
the impact of Attic-Ionic koine, which had become the official language of the 
Macedonian state since the time of Philip Il of Macedon (ca. mid-4t2 c. BC) as well 
as of the Hellenistic states of the Diadochoi in the E. Mediterranean slightly later. 
Nonetheless, a closer look at Aetolian decrees of ‘international’ character from the 
first half of the 34 c. BC indicates that Aetolians had probably no real zeal for the 
use of the NW koina (cf. Douthe 2014, 106) 

373 The gradual integration of the Corinthian and Elean colonies of the coastline of 
Epirus into the emerging pan-Epirote political formations (Kow6v, Zoupayia, etc.) 
— cf. also the promotion of Ambracia to the status of Pyrrhus’ capital at the 
beginning of the 34 c. BC — signifies not only the acceleration of the political, 
cultural and urban transformation of Epirus, but also the greater linguistic 
homogenization of the region. This is in fact also reflected in the geographic 
distribution of the epigraphic sources: there are more numerous inscriptional texts 
from locations outside Dodona and Ambracia from the time between the early 3" c. 
and 167 BC. 

374 In the course of time, the Corinthian colonists obviously came into increasing 
contact with the indigenous Epirotes, especially after Ambracia became Pyrrhus’ 
capital (ca. early 3‘¢ c. BC); the NW koina was already a reality in this region too 
probably (cf. 4.2.2). The fact, however, that the varieties of both Epirote and 


Corinthian belonged to Doris mitior and (partly) used the same alphabet for some 
time hinders, at first sight at least, the tracing of (sub-)dialectal differences (or 
conversely of dialect contact), especially on the level of (morpho-)phonology. 

375 It is obviously too precarious an approach to rely on a handful of glosses or 
proper names, especially toponyms, while ignoring at the same time the abundant 
epigraphic evidence, for the purpose of drawing conclusions on the linguistic 
character of Epirus (and its inhabitants). In that respect, works like the recent study 
by Kokoszko & Witczak (2009), which challenges the Greek character of the 
Epirote variety (Macedonian and Epirote belonged to a ‘Paleo-Balkan language 
league’ according to them) on the basis of inadequate, non-epigraphic evidence, 
particularly glosses, and also by means of some outdated arguments (e. g. about the 
origin and/or actual phonological value of the ‘voiced stops’ in Macedonian, which 
is then related to the ‘voiced stops’ of the Epirote glosses too) cannot really 
promote current research in the field. Cf. fns. 64, 65 too. 

376 It is probably more difficult to account for an oscillation <et> ~ <i> with the /i/ 
being short, e. g. Atsi, tivet, at such an early date, i. e. when prosody was still in 
place (cf. Méndez Dosuna 2008, 64). 

377 Note, though, that the importance of this attestation is weakened not only by its 
rarity but also by the fact that it is attested in an oracular tablet (: no. 7, in Lhéte 
2006, 44-46; no. 2364A, in Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. II, 34). In addition, we know 
very little about the BuAAioves whose ethnonym is cited too (cf. e. g. Hammond in 
CAH II.3 (1982), 268; Hatzopoulos in Sakellariou 1997, 144). Alternatively, it 
could be an orthographic infelicity or, as Dakaris et al. (2013, vol. I, 34) tentatively 
suggest, a form of ‘proleptic’ (advance) change /i/ — /e/ because of the presence of 
another /e/ in the following word 8eé@1 (this view is less likely, though). 

378 See also Méndez Dosuna (2007b, 143-144) on the presence of this pronoun in 
the Dodona tablets. 

379 If such a phonological development is possible, then according to Lhéte (2006, 
365-366, 385-388), it could be related to a more open pronunciation of /i/ — more 
close pronunciation of /e/, a phenomenon that is probably attested in Macedonia too 
(cf. e. g. Ipexpatovc, Bedtotiyn, Aptepeciov, yapev). In that sense, one may even 
assume the existence of a possible isogloss shared by two North(-West) Greek 
varieties. Nonetheless, the evidence is still meager and not really exempt from 
problems of interpretation, even in the case of Macedonian. See Méndez Dosuna 
(2012, 71-73) on Macedonian and Méndez Dosuna (2008, 64) on the relevant 
evidence from Dodona. 

380 Cf. Méndez Dosuna’s reservations, though (2008, 64). 

381 Lh6te (2006, 371) assumed on the basis of the respective provenance of the two 
inquirers (Orikos, Chaonia) (nos. 2, 11, in Lhéte 2006, 30-33, 59-61) that this may 
be a phenomenon related to the northern zone of Epirus, especially Chaonia. The 
available evidence is very poor, though, to substantiate this hypothesis. 

382 Note that avé too may be construed with both the dative and the accusative; in 
fact, the construction &vé + dat., which is an archaism mostly found in poetry, does 
occur a few times in Epirus (Méndez Dosuna 2016, 132). 


383 The two Greek texts follow by and large the edition(s) cited respectively (cf. 
also PHI online, although the texts may be cited there in a slightly different form); 
both English translations are my own. 

384 Note also some occasional instances of ‘idiosyncratic’ syntax (anacoluthon, 
some cases of solecism (?)), e. g. Kata yé1, which must normally be interpreted as 
mistakes made by the inquirers/scribes. 

385 The etymology of Hesychius’ Epirote (?) gloss 6é¢a is unknown, but some 
scholars have argued that that it may be an Illyrian loan because of the voiced <é> 
(see Tzitzilis 2014; cf. also fns. 54, 65 here). On the other hand, méAé101 is probably 
related to a root *pel-/pol- ‘grey’: méde1o. ‘(wild) pigeon; priestess at Dodona (due 
to hair color)’, moAt6c ‘grey-/white-haired man (elderly person)’, etc. Beekes (2010, 
Ss. Vv. méA€ia) argues that the masculine form méAe101 is secondary. Note also Strabo 
(7a.1.2): “Ott Kata Osonpwtods Kai Moaottovs tis ypaias msAiac Kai tovS 
yépovtac mehiovc, Kka0dmep Kai mapa Makeddou mEdryovac yobv KaAobow éxksivot 
Tovs év Tinaic, KANG mapa AdKa@ot Kai Macoadwmtatc tov<s yépovtac Sev Kai THs 
év TH Awdovaia Spvi pepvOedo0a1 meAsiac paciv. Kalleris (1953, 660) argues on 
the basis of inscriptional evidence that the actual form was meAtyv (<-G@v). 

386 See Restelli (1969) for a discussion of the Epirote glosses in ancient 
lexicographers and grammarians; cf. also Blazek (2005, 27). Note in addition 
Kokoszko & Witczak (2009) who also list a number of Epirote glosses (e. g. GA(a)E 
‘elbow, forearm’ (Athamanians), Gomadoc ‘fish’, Agwtatupoc (8E6c) (Tymphaioi); 
cf. also some other forms mentioned by them in (4.2.3 (a)). However, their analysis 
and consequently, their conclusions are largely problematic (cf. fn. 54). 

387 In fact, the word occurs in various forms: navaaocia, napnabia, Tap ota, but 
also maumdoov, mavadotov (cf. Index verborum in Dakaris et al. 2013, vol. II, 567; 
see Lhote (2006, 402) and Méndez Dosuna’s paper on the non-Doric Dodona 
tablets in this volume). Note the term aavkAapia too, which is semantically 
relevant. 

388 See Méndez Dosuna (2007b, 137-139; 2007c, 181-183) for some special cases 
in the vocabulary of the oracular tablets from Dodona, in general, which pose some 
particular difficulties in their interpretation. 

389 The ending -ave¢ occurs already in the Linear B tablets, e. g. pa-ki-ja-ne (= 
*Yoaytaves (?)), an ethnic (and/or a toponym) from the area of Pylos. Despite the 
fact that it is a very common suffix attached to Greek ethnics, including “EAA-1vEc/- 
avec — note the recessive accentuation here, though, which may be analogical, e. g. 
due to IlavéAAnvec perhaps (?) (cf. De Simone 1985, 59-60 and fn. 6 here) — its 
etymology (Greek vs. non-Greek) is still debated (special thanks due to J. L. Garcia 
Ramon for alerting me to this issue). 

390 For instance, Lhéte (2011) found that in the Greek epigraphic corpus from 
Bouthrotos the great majority of the ethnonyms have a Greek etymology or at least 
Greek morphology (regardless of the root); in fact, only one ethnonym (Téyov01) 
may be regarded safely Illyrian. In addition, a (preliminary) analysis of the 
onomastics of Apollonia (cf. corpus in Cabanes et al. 1995-2016, vol. 1.2 (1997)) 
indicates that the formula ‘personal name + patronymic’ is far more common for 


Greek + Greek names than for ‘Illyrian’ + ‘Illyrian’ names (ca. 15:1). 

391 Note also the widespread damage inflicted by the Thracian mercenaries of king 
Mithridates VI in 88/87 BC as well as the impact of the Roman civil wars in the 
latter part of the 1st c. BC, which affected Epirus too (cf. e. g. the naval battle at 
Actium in 31 BC). 

392 On this area see Wilkes (2004) and especially Shpuza (2016, 147-180). Note 
that the impact of Latin on the onomastics of S. Illyria, especially in urban centers 
like Epidamnos/Dyrrhachium and Apollonia (especially 1st — 2™4 c, AD), was far 
heavier than in Epirus (cf. Shpuza 2016, 153 ff.). 

393 It is obviously no coincidence that Latin(ized) place names are far more 
common along the coastline of Epirus, which was vital to Rome thanks to its 
proximity to Italy: e. g. Keotpivn — Kappavia (: Campania), (Lake) Ayepovoia > 
(lacus) Auernus (= “Aopvos), etc. (cf. Dakaris 1987, 21). 

394 The tablets published by Karapanos were re-edited and published anew, along 
with a commentary, by Pomtow (1883) and Hoffmann (1899). 

395 For the planning of the publication, see Vokotopoulou (1987, 85  ff.). 
Unfortunately, it was not possible for Christidis to prepare the introduction for the 
publication of the lamellae before his untimely death (2004), and as a result, 
valuable information about the method employed by the three editors is missing. 
396 As for difficulties in interpreting the texts, see Vokotopoulou (1987, 85). 

397 For the method of cleromancy at Dodona, see Parke (1967, 101-114) and 
Tzouvara-Souli (1999, 44-56); for the cleromancy method at the temple of Apollo 
Coropaeus, see Parke (1967, 104 ff.). 

398 For a detailed discussion of formulae, see Lhéte (2006, 336-349), as well as 
the introductory pages of the studies in Dakaris, Christidis & Vokotopoulou (1993) 
and Christidis, Dakaris & Vokotopoulou (1997). 

399 The numbering of the inquiries is that by Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis 
(2013). 

400 Epilytos often switches from Isg. to 3sg. in his inquiry. But in fact, this 
phenomenon occurs in other inquiries too, which is a clear indication of the inexpert 
way these texts were normally written. 


401 For a comprehensive and detailed linguistic discussion of the non-Doric 
lamellae from Dodona see Méndez Dosuna’s paper in this volume. 

402 Cf. Buck (1965, 105, § 134.2 and 63, § 69.4). 

403 Cf. Méndez Dosuna (2007b, 367-377). 

404 In an inscription from Metropolis in Histiaeotis (SEG 36, 548) the optative 
form doiv = Soiev) is attested (I would like to thank J. L. Garcia Ramon for the 
information). 

405 See Buck (1965, 30, § 26; 105, § 134.2; 22, § 9.4; 126, § 162.4). 

406 Cf. also Curbera (2013, 420). 

407 For the common features of the North-West Greek or Doric dialects, see 
Méndez Dosuna (2007a, 448-450) and Striano (2014, 518); cf. also Buck (1965, 
154-155, § 223-225). 

408 Cf. the conclusions in Lhéte (2006, 430, § 177). 

409 For the classification of the Doric dialects into Doris severior, media, mitior see 
Méndez Dosuna (2007a, 451-452), Striano (2014, 519). For the classification of the 
Doric dialects in general see Bartonék (1972). 

410 Cf. the comments in Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis (2013). 

411 The fundamental work for the North-West Greek dialects is Méndez Dosuna 
(1985); for a summary see Méndez Dosuna (2014), Schmitt (1977, 26-34), Buck 
(1965, 155-156, § 226). 

412 For a list of all these inquiries see the comments on 191A in Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou & Christidis (2013). 

413 See Vokotopoulou (1995); also Giallombardo (2000). 

414 With respect to inquiry 366A, which concerns the voyage to Apollonia, I had 
suggested to Christidis the alternative reading 7) idAac tov, which he included in his 
commentary. However, as suggested to me by J. Méndez Dosuna (I thank him for 
this), the same reading was suggested by Cassio (2007), a study I was not aware of, 
and hence this was not included in the edition of the tablets (2013). 

415 See Dakaris, Christidis & Vokotopoulou (1993). 

416 On the basis of the reference to onpsiov, inquiry 268A has been attributed by 
the editors to the town of Dodona, but this reading is not unquestionable. For a 
further inquiry by the people of Dodona see Lhéte (2006, 64-65, no. 14). There are 
also some inquiries with a mention of Dodona (524B, Lhéte 2006, no. 134) or with 
some involvement of the people of Dodona (3473A). 

417 For the form oapijov (= Att. onpsiov) see Lhéte (2006, 380-381). 

418 For details of his argumentation see Méndez Dosuna (2012, 77-78); cf. also 
now his own lengthy study on the non-Doric lamellae from Dodona published in 
this volume. 

419 This paper has been written under the project FFI2012—35721-C02-022 of the 
Spanish Ministerio de Economia y Competitividad. 1 owe many insightful 
suggestions and corrections to the generous expertise of Alcorac Alonso Déniz, 
Stephen Colvin, Jaime Curbera, José Luis Garcia Ramon, Bruno Helly and Martin 
Peters, who read different earlier versions of this essay. I am grateful to Stephen 
Colvin for his stylistic corrections. Needless to say, responsibility for the opinions 


here stated remains exclusively mine. 

420 For some critical remarks on Lhote (2006) see Méndez Dosuna (2007a; 2007b; 
2007c; 2008). 

421 I submitted two batches of commentaries and suggestions: one to Tasos 
Christidis himself (June 2004) and a second one to Sotiris Tselikas (March 2005). 
For some corrections to DVC’s edition see Méndez Dosuna (2016). For the sake of 
simplicity I have accepted here the DVC dates on the understanding that they are 
often questionable. 

422 For the texts written in Doric see Tselikas (2015; cf. also a revised English 
version of it in this volume) and Méndez Dosuna (forthcoming a). 

423 Aeolian Kyme is out of the question. 

424 See § 5 for some problems of this text. Among the Doric-speaking inquirers, 
there is a Pheides from Corcyra (1088A, late 5 c. BC), an Agelochos from 
(H)ergetion in Sicily (1432 = LOD 75, 350-300 BC) and an Archias from 
Metapontium (2333B, 350-300 BC). 

425 The text is not devoid of problems. See § 8 below. 

426 I have dealt with the issue of misspellings in several publications (Méndez 
Dosuna 2007d, 357-367; 2008, 60-62; forthcoming b). Exceptionally, for the sake 
of the argument, in this section I will also consider the misspellings attested in 
Doric inquiries. 

427 This type of misspelling is also recurrent in the inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 

428 The form hvytEac in 2242A.2 (Corinthian alphabet, 500-450 BC) is a different 
case, since <E> represents a secondary /e:/ (Attic <ED) resulting from the contraction 
of either /ei/ or /ee/ (cf. h[@@@]kE = fixe < *tKee, |. 2). The letter «@@@ 
(‘Corinthian epsilon’) represents a short /e/ in 0@@@@6dc, @@@i«KAtc, 
Lavti@@@vootu@@@voc etc. or a primary long /e:/ (Attic «<H>) in 
XP@@@psto0v, h@@@poov. 

429 Lhéte (2006, 163) reconstructs a less likely evolution byisia > byita > vyia 
(spelled byiea). 

430 The normal type avépazodov is attested in 1233B (ca. 400-350 BC), 1311B.1- 
2 and 3132A (Doric, mid-4 c. BC). 

431 Cf. also Lhote (2006, 253) on dvdponodigato. Theoretically, dvépo- could be 
the Aeolic reflex of *h2ny- in Thessalian inquiries. 

432 DVC suggest toy MI[- - -] as an alternative reading. 

433 Some apparent exceptions in the Dodona tablets that will be mentioned in due 
course (§§ 5, 6), are to be analyzed differently. 

434 In Thessalian and Boeotian the ending of the 3pl. active is -v61 with an aspirate 
borrowed from 3pl. middle -v0a1, whose 0 is in turn due to the analogy of Ipl. - 
us80. and 2pl. -o8e (see Garcia Ramon 1993, 129-130). 

435 Att. moAitov for expected *zoAitm was modeled after the genitive of the article 
tod and the ending of the ending of thematic nouns, which are masculine by default. 
436 By way of exception, 491A (early 5‘ c. BC), an enigmatic inquiry which reads 
htepot héppa, is not Attic-Ionic. DVC fail to comment on its origin, but the three- 


stroked iota @)points to the Achaean alphabet of Ithaca or Cephallenia (Jeffery (& 
Johnston) 1990, 222, 230, 248). This might be in line with two disputed attestations 
of (h)tgp- (a loan from Arcadian?) in two Achaean inscriptions of uncertain origin 
(Jeffery (& Johnston) 1990, 222, 451): htepag UG V 2, 710, Lousoi?, ca. 500-475 
BC) and igp[6]v (or ‘Tep[6]v) (SEG 11, 1266, Aegion, ca. 425 BC). 

437 See also Lhéte (2006, 377). 

438 DVC print zép tod Gppwotéatoc, but TOI is clear to read in the facsimile 
(Méndez Dosuna 2016, 125) 

439 Cf. also the archaic spelling E in dppwotéuatos (1. 3) and yevnOeie (1. 8). On 
the spellings H and © see further § 7. 

440 The combination of the modal particle (ke) with a deliberative subjunctive 
(o@6f}) is unprecedented. XQOH is probably an error for cmOsin (Méndez Dosuna 
2016, 131) 

441 The contraction ag > o in ép[m]té (1. 2) and Kkatadtkatat (1. 3) is common to 
both dialects. 

442 The future ota occurs in some late Doric inscriptions (Epidauros, Laconia, 
Delphi), but these texts are heavily influenced by the Attic-Ionic koine. 

443 The construction of éva + acc. expressing motion to the top of a place = ézi + 
acc. in most dialects) is attested in another inquiry: Gv tov KéAnta ‘onto the swift 
boat’ (Lhéte 2006, no. 113.4, ca. 350 BC); for this reading and for the date of the 
inquiry see Méndez Dosuna (2007c). Like previous editors, Lhéte read a modal 
particle av. 

444 Xpéoc (xypsioc) is analogical on the thematic declension, and replaces the 
unwieldy Attic form ypéac (from yptjoc with regular quantitative metathesis). Lhéte 
(2006, 164) thinks that the spelling yetopyév distinguishes between ancient primary 
/g:/ (EI) and recent secondary /e:/ (E), but such a distribution of the spellings E and 
EI is unprecedented. 

445 Cf. e. g. 123 (350-300 BC), 133 (mid-4th c. BC), 165B (mid-4th c. BC), 206A 
(350-300 BC), 359B (early 4t4 c. BC), etc. 

446 See also Lhéte (2006, 375-376 BC); but pace Lhéte (2006, LOD 157) it is 
likely to be Doric; LOD 108B, 157, 158 are not clearly Attic, nor are the very 
fragmentary LOD 154, 155 clearly Ionic; LOD 13 is decidedly non-Attic-Ionic. 

447 DVC read Hw tiv doté[p]nt (L 1) and interpret Hv as a crasis of si év. For 
reasons which I make clear in Méndez Dosuna (2016, 121-122), I prefer to read 7) 
"v Tht oté[y]n1. 

448 DVC’s Onp<a»pévo (for Onpapévoc, with the ending of e. g. ToAitov) would be 
surprising at such an early date. The type becomes common only after 300 BC 
(Threatte 1996, 138). The contraction of é6t#i — DVC print éta, but the facsimile 
has OTQI — is not decisive since uncontracted é6te@t (Hom., Hdt.) is not attested in 
Ionic inscriptions, and grammatical words are demonstrably exposed to irregular 
phonetic attrition. 

449 See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 133). In principle, if the dating of the inscription is 
correct, yivovtat (1. 4) should not be an Attic form. Attic inscriptions have only 
ytyv- until 306/305 BC (Threatte 1980, 562), but the inquiry could be slightly later 


and, more importantly, an earlier chronology for the spelling yw- in less formal 
inscriptions cannot be excluded. 

450 We know nothing about the dialect of Euboean Kyme, a city whose very 
existence has occasionally been questioned (Marisa del Barrio, p.c.). 


451 On this reading see § 7.3. 

452 A provenance from Histiaeotis might be indicated by modal ka (I. 4). DVC 
interpret EI (1. 4) as conditional si, 1. e. they make the point that hybrid si «a is 
typical of the Doric koina. This is certainly not impossible, but EI could also stand 
for Thess. ei (= Att. i) or ei (= Att. 4). The lack of context makes it difficult to 
come to any firm conclusion. Be that as it may, the reading 7 in |. 3 is almost 
certain. 

453 As DVC suspect, 1339A and 1340A must be read as one single text. The 
mention of the city of Pharkadon points to Histiaeotis. I read EI as ei (= 4) instead 
of ei which DVC ascribe to koine. DVC date the inquiry to the late 5t c. BC. This 
is rather unlikely. See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 128-129). 

454 On this name see Curbera (2013, 427). 

455 The catalog of exceptions is considerably longer (Bruno Helly, p.c.). 

456 The name Mévvn (992A.1) is a hypocoristic of e. g. Mévavdpoc with an 
expressive geminate. Méwvéc (BCH 82 (1958), 329, Delphi < Thessaly, ca. 458/457 
BC), Méwetc UG IX 2, 234.95 = 1. Thess. 1 50, Pharsalos, late 3™4 c. BC), Mévvnc 
(SEG 49, 629, Proerna, early 2™4 c. BC) and Mewéac UG IX 2, 517.63, Larisa, 214 
BC) were already known in Thessaly. For asigmatic Mévwvn cf. Boeot. Méwei UG 
VIL, 2427.9, Thebes, shortly before 350 BC). 

457 No instances of @ were previously known in Histiaeotis (Garcia Ramon 1987, 
105). As in Thessalian and Boeotian, contraction is regular in the genitive plural of 
the article tav. 

458 I owe this suggestion to Martin Peters (p.c.). 

459 See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 132-133). 

460 The plate has OIKOMISOMEN. DVC read oiko«vo>pigopev from *oikovopito. 
On this reading see Méndez Dosuna (2016, 124). 

461 The form tep° can be an alternative dialectal variant or a borrowing from koine. 
Whatever the cause of the variation 1'p° / igp°/ iap® (see Garcia Ramon 1992 for an 
explanation in terms of analogy), the a of iapoio has nothing to do with that of 
Oupaedo in the same inquiry. This seems to be the oldest testimony of an 
assimilation /era/ > /ara/. Oapan- occurs sporadically in other regions (Athens, 
Boeotia, Delos, Crete, Egypt). @gpam- is attested in another Thessalian inquiry: 
[8]epazevovoav (3113A, Pelasgiotis, early 42 c. BC). 

462 See fn. 41. 

463 For 3pl. évOucf. IGC 9, 1.22, 40 (Larisa, late 34 c. BC). 

464 I owe this suggestion to J. L. Garcia Ramon. On the athematic inflection of 
contract verbs in Thessaly see Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias (2007, 80). DVC 
read an impossible infinitive yaAkomoAéuev or a Ipl. subj. yaAKomoAé<o>pev with an 
unnecessary correction. 

465 For this reading see fn. 41. For -&- see Garcia Ramon (2007b, 96-97); cf. also 
yagttovvbet, évenavigs, waoigovvtt in SEG 55, 605.10, 13, 32 (Larisa, early 2™4 c. 
BC). 

466 DVC read yivut[o]. Though they give no explanation, they probably had a 
(Boeotian?) optative in mind (see § 8 below). 


467 The aorist éyeviOnv is attested in two Thessalian inscriptions: éyevei0er (SEG 
27, 226.11, Krannon?, ca. 150-130 BC), yevei8er (BCH 59 (1935), 37-50, face II, 1. 
31; Krannon, before 141/140 BC). 

468 The adverb occurs in JG IX 2, 517.44 (Larisa, 214 BC). 

469 DVC print AMOIIAL dG uafote}bovpev and suggest reading duorydc, 
supposedly a misspelling for dpoipéc, which in turn should be deemed a 
misspelling of &poiBdc with hypercorrect F transcribing a fricative [B] or [v]. This 
explanation is far-fetched and, still worse, the resulting text is meaningless; cf. 
Méndez Dosuna (2016, 136). 

470 I owe this suggestion to J. L. Garcia Ramon. See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 136). 
471 For the nominative plural of the article in Thessaliotis see Garcia Ramon 
(2007b, 96). 

472 For the reading toi see fn. 19. 

473 Since the context is uncertain, this might also be a future infinitive. 

474 On this feature, Buck (1955, 31), Garcia Ramon (1993, 1987), and Del Barrio 
(1994). 

475 The Thessalian provenance of this text is suggested by apocopated mép and the 
modal particle ke, but, as indicated above, the spellings H and Q (Thess. EI, OY), 
the preposition é« before a consonant (Thess. éc) and the dat. sg. t@t Oea[1] (Thess. 
-ov) are alien to the dialect. 

476 DVC comment that a@ might also be an Elean form. This is certainly not 
impossible, but, for the time being, no single text from Dodona attests to 
unequivocally Elean features. 

477 The change is also attested in a 5 c. BC dedication from Atrax, a city of 
Pelasgiotis just across the border with Histiaeotis. On the nature of this change see 
Méndez Dosuna (2007d, 367-377). 

478 The letter forms are archaic and are all compatible with the Thessalian script 
except for the ‘blue’ xi (&) in place of the expected ‘red’ xi (X). Was this a 
peculiarity of Histiaeotis? 

479 DVC print Aovdevaiei as if from *Awd@vatetc, but this morphological freak is 
unnecessary; cf. Méndez Dosuna (2016, 131). 

480 DVC’s text oovtetpi[a] ma<wdiev is asyntactic; cf. Méndez Dosuna (2016, 129— 
130). 

481 See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 123). 

482 I read nepi yevidic: 6’¢ Ka G[p]KEtn: G’c eier (= Att. mEpi yevetic co Gv ApKATAL, 
as ein) (Méndez Dosuna 2007c, 282; 2016, 123-124). While reporting my proposal 
in the commentary, S. Tselikas prints DVC’s inadmissible text mepi yevidc: 6”¢ Ka 
al[p]Kket: 6c sitet. 

483 Lhote (2006, 86) argues for a Thessalian origin of this inquiry, but his argument 
that yvvaika (1. 2) is a non-Boeotian form is spurious. Supposedly genuine Boeotian 
Bavé occurs only in a fragment of Corinna reported by Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. 
51.14. The inscriptions unfailingly have yvvatk-. The outcome -d6- in 
Konid(d)eo0at (1. 3) might be compatible with Thessalian (cf. isolated é€Savaxddev 
in JG IX 2, 257.8-9, Thetonion, 5 c. BC), but Boeotian is a better candidate; cf. 


Méndez Dosuna (2007a, 141-142). Conversely, Lhdte (2006, 279) believes that 
LOD 133A (mid-5 c. BC) is a Boeotian text. The form péAAt for péAAnt could 
certainly be Boeotian (though not at such an early date), but tatta (1. 2) for 
expected odta is not. A Doric origin is more likely (Méndez Dosuna 2007a, 142— 
143). 

484 See Méndez Dosuna (2016, 120-121). 

485 Pace DVC, 1099B (350-300 BC) is probably not Boeotian. I refer to my 
remarks, which Christidis duly reported in the commentary of the inscription. 

486 DVC read a hapax ényy[b]ao1c. For my own reading see Méndez Dosuna 
(2016, 123-124). 

487 These are traditionally considered to be instances of a raising of prevocalic /e/. 
In Méndez Dosuna (1993), I argued for a different phonetic process type involving 
synizesis (eo > go) followed by yod-formation (eo > jo). 

488 The name Agtivoi (1060A, ca. 450 BC) is probably related to detdc ‘eagle’ 
rather than to aittoc. 

489 In Méndez Dosuna (1988) I postulated a sequence of changes /oi/ (<OI) > /oe/ 
(<OE») > /e:/ («Y>) > /e:/ (CED). Vottéro (1995) stuck to the old reconstruction /oi/ 
(OD) > /oe/ (KOE>) > /a:/ > /y:/ («Y>) > /i:/ (ED). A spelling og for ot is 
documented in foskétac (= Fotkétac) (2368A.1 and 2, late 6th — early 54 c. BC), but 
tTOYOUL remains unchanged in the same text, whose Epirotan-Corcyraean script 
excludes a Boeotian origin. 

490 Vottéro (1995, 93) reports some examples dated to the 4th c. BC. Note, 
however, that a dat. sg. [t]oAéuv is now attested in a Theban funerary epigram 
dated by its editor to the late 6'" or the early 5th c. BC (Papazarkadas 2014, Text IA, 
L. 2). Strangely, the spelling [z]oAéo1 was used in the copy of the epigram engraved 
on the same stele in the 370s BC (Text IB). 

491 On iow[c] see further below. 

492 For the reading éniggaotc see fn. 67. For Boeot. Eamaocic and the apocope of ézi 
before labial stops see Méndez Dosuna (2007e). 

493 Chaniotis (SEG 57, 536) reads BoxoAo (= fem. BovkoAd) kj ToAv{u}pvaotn | 
ti ka dSpadvtow ‘Bokolo and Polymnaste (ask) what they should do’, but this 
reading is problematic for three reasons: (a) it is a husband and a wife rather than 
two women who are more likely to inquire about their progeny (the text mentions 
one child); (b) the syntax requires two datives (cf. dpadvtoww) rather than two 
nominatives; (c) a nominative HoAvpvéotn is out of place in a Boeotian text. 

494 On this inquiry see Méndez Dosuna (2016, 120-121) 

495 Cf. fn. 37. 

496 The spellings ovidv (acc.) and ovi® (gen.) occur in numerous texts of the 31 
and 2nd ¢, BC. 

497 An influence of the final /s/ of napapovioc would be unprecedented. 

498 The spelling of the lamella excludes contraction.The contraction of €0 to ov or 
@ is not unheard-of in the Doric texts; on this see Méndez Dosuna (forthcoming b). 
499 A 3pl. aor. subj. tp&Eovtt would also be possible though less likely. 

500 Note also mutilated KeB[- - - -] in 1434 (450-400 BC). 


501 For personal names I have consulted the online version of the Oxford-based 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names (http://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/). 

502 Other manuscripts have an impossible KéABavoc. 

503 For the name BaAAa in 2674B (early 4th c. BC), a problematic text which 
combines Doric épmtei and Attic-Ionic pntpi, Curbera (2013, 424) suggests a 
relation with the root of the adjectives @oAdc, MaAtdc, Madapdcs ‘white, white- 
patched’, @adakxpdc ‘bald’. Unexpected voicing can be observed in PBadtoc 
‘dappled’ and the name of Achilles’ horse BéAtoc. 

504 There is ample evidence that voicing affected plain stops as well. This voicing 
is likely to have been a recent sound change that applied to fricatives (/ph th kh/ > /f 
§ x/) rather than to the old PIE aspirates (*b" *d" *gh/ > /b d g/); see Hatzopoulos 
(1998; 2007a), Panayotou (2007), Méndez Dosuna (2012; 2014). The isogloss 
seems to have embraced a large strip of northern Thessaly, but Helly (2007, 196- 
197) is of the opinion that the names showing voicing belong to Macedonians who 
settled in the region when it fell under Macedonian rule. 
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Macedonian. 

552 For what follows see Hatzopoulos (2003, 203-208). 
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555 Hekataios, FGrH 1 F 107. 
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See now Helly (2007, 195-208). 
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563 Hatzopoulos (1994b, 121-122). 
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Hatzopoulos (2015). 
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594 Brixhe & Panayotou (1994); Brixhe (1999); Panayotou (2007); Hatzopoulos 
(2007a; 2007b); Masson & Morpurgo Davies (2012); Méndez Dosuna (2007; 2012; 
2014). See also Hatzopoulos in this volume. On the history of ancient Macedonia, 
Hatzopoulos (2006), Roisman & Worthington (2010) and Lane Fox (2011). 

595 On the dialectal diversity in Orphic texts engraved on golden lamellae which 
have been found in the territory of the ancient kingdom of Macedonia see Crespo 
(2011). 

596 See Crespo’s interpretation (2012) of such phonetic changes as resulting from 
phonetic interference exerted on Macedonian by other language spoken in the 
Macedonian kingdom. 

597 Further examples of a later date are adduced by Hatzopoulos (this volume). 

598 Voicing of a voiceless stop appears only in Pamphylian, but after a nasal, which 
subsequently dropped: méde for mévte ‘five’ and yévoda1 for yév@vtat (see Filos 
2014, 9). 

599 The voicing of voiceless stops would be not an exclusively Macedonian 
dialectalism, but rather an areal feature common to Macedonia and Thrace (Brixhe 
2006; 2010, 65). The change would go back to the 6 c. BC at least since it is 
already found in the Thracian corpus of Zone at such an early date in the case of the 
name of the god ABodo (for Andé\A@vt). The Thracian personal name which is 
attested in Leukopetra (no. 21) in its original form Apdtokos is also found (in 
Beroea, for example) with the form Apddoxoc (see Fraser & Matthews 2005, s. v.). 
600 KéBBac is also attested as a personal name in Illyria (SEG 38, 542, 3rd/2nd ¢, 
BC) and in Larissa (Gonnoi II, 22, ca. 200-150 BC). 


601 The use of Macedonian forms for literary purposes in Hellenistic times hints at 
the decline of the dialect for ordinary and formal communicatiom. Further 
syntomps of its decay are the reports according to which Alexander and his 
Macedonian soldiers used Macedonian when irritated or excited (Plut. Alex. 51.6; 
Eum. 14.11; Ps.-Callisth. 32.2), and some of Cleopatra’s predecessors even 
abandoned Macedonian (Plut. Ant. 27.5). The sporadic use of such spellings in 
inscriptions written in koine and found in places of the ancient kingdom of 
Macedonia demontrates that the pronunciations they stand for are 
sociolinguistically substandard. 

602 This month name is also documented in one of the letters sent by the 
Macedonian king Philip V to Larissa and written in koine UG IX 2, 517.9, Larissa, 
ca. 214 BC). Most examples come from the eastern areas of the Greek-speaking 
world in antiquity (see Hatzopoulos (in this volume) and section 8 below). 

603 They can also represent approximant sounds: [v, 1, w]. 

604 Fricativization of [t4] is indirectly demonstrated by the spelling <ot> for [st], 
e. g. yevéotat for yevéo8at, in the Pella curse tablet (Voutiras 1998). 

605 There are instances of ® instead of F in Pamphylian (4" c. BC) and of & instead 
of © in Laconian (4th c. BC). Such spellings attest to the voiceless fricative 
pronunciation of an ancient aspirate stop (Alonso Déniz 2014c; Méndez Dosuna 
1991-1993; 2014). Graphic alternations between ® and © (and between Lat. f and 
Gk. ®) are frequent in Pompeian graffiti and in later documents, and display the 
voiceless fricative pronunciation (f, 9, x) still retained in contemporary Greek. 

606 These far-reaching phonetic shifts in Macedonian can readily explain ancient 
reports according to which eadem lingua ... qua tu egisti (likely, koine) is easier 
than Macedonian for Greeks to understand (Curt. 6.9, 34-36) or that the use of 
Macedonian requires interpretem (Curt. 6.11.4), without assuming that Macedonian 
was a different language. Livy (31.29.15) reports that Macedonians, Aetolians and 
Acarnanians spoke the same language. Maxedovec are often contrasted to “EAAnvec 
by their race (ovy OpoMdAOD yévouc) (Isoc. 5.108 and 154; Diod. Sic. 17.101.2) or 
listed among barbarian peoples (Thuc. 2.80, 5—7; 2.81, 6; 4.124.1; Arist. Pol. 
1324b). The attacks by Demosthenes against Philip as a barbarian (3.24; 9.31; 
19.308) must be taken as mere abuses (see Hdt. 5.22; 5.24; 8.137—139). The adverb 
Makesovioti (Plut. Alex. 51.6; Eum. 14.11) may refer to a language different from 
Greek, to a dialect of Greek or to a way of speaking (Masson & Morpurgo Davies 
2012, 879). 

607 It is unclear whether medial voiced stops between a vowel and a resonant 
underwent the same development or not. Bupyivoc (in contrast to PvpKivoc) and 
Bopdivog (in contrast to Iloptivoc from mdptic) seem to suggest that stops showed 
the same development between a resonant and a vowel. However, stops in the same 
context did not change in the Western Romance languages spoken nowadays, 
though there are scattered testimonies from some geographical areas where other 
varieties were spoken (see section 7 below). 

608 See Branddo de Carvalho, Scheer & Ségéral (2008). Lenition is traditionally 
described as a type of assimilation motivated by the increased ease of articulation 


that results from it; but it is difficult to quantify articulatory effort (see Ringe & 
Eska 2013, 83-89). To the extent that both are instances of partial assimilation, 
fortition and lenition are related to the wider phenomenon commonly called 
‘sonority hierarchy’ or ‘sonority scale’, which ranks speech sounds from the highest 
to the lowest degree of sonority. In some languages the sonority scale determines or 
has a high influence on syllable structure and assimilation rules. 

609 The development of s into / in the syllabic coda in some southern areas of 
Spain where Espafia is pronounced [eh'pana] can also be interpreted as a type of 
lenition to the extent that the fricative s is assimilated into the adjacent vowel. 
Similarly, note that the aspiration of the inherited *s between vowels in Proto- 
Greek, the aspiration of the secondary s and the so-called assibilation (*b"a-ti > 
Myc. pa-si /p'asi/) are results of the assimilation of s and f respectively into 
adjacent vowels (Alonso Déniz 2014a, 2014b). Lenition of palatal affricates is seen 
in Tuscan Italian: postvocalic /a cena [la‘fena] ‘the dinner’ as compared against 
post-pausal cena ['tfena] (Marotta 2008, 251-255). 

610 The absolute and relative order of the changes listed under a-d is controversial. 
611 Voiceless consonants between a resonant and a vowel change into voiced 
consonants in other areas such as Northern Aragonese puande ‘bridge’ (< pontem), 
but not in Castilian (cf. puente ['pwente] ‘bridge’). Other instances of 
fricativization irrelevant to our purpose are not cited here. 

612 This set of changes probably began after AD 270 when the Romans abandoned 
Dacia, since neither Romanian nor Dalmatian have kept any trace of this chain 
shift. For the chronology of voicing in Spanish, see Lloyd (1987, 228-231). 

613 I have omitted kv (aqua > agua ‘water’) and kk (eccu(m) hic > aqui ‘here’), 
which are not relevant to the discussion of Macedonian. 

614 Conversely, several consonantal shifts in the Germanic languages are due to an 
increase in the articulatory energy which reinforced the pronunciation of the 
consonants, particularly in initial and medial non-intervocalic position. Thus, the 
inherited voiced aspirate stops (*b", *dh, *gh, gwh), which had become voiced 
fricatives (B, 6, y), developed, still in the pre-literary period, into voiced stops at the 
beginning of a word and after a nasal (Krahe & Seebold 1967, 52 ff.). 

615 As in the Western Romance languages, the sound developments lead into the 
merging of an allophone of a phoneme into other phoneme, but avoid merger of 
consonantal series and therefore respect the phonemic distinctiviness (see Martinet 
1955, 290; Brandao de Carvalho 2008, 215). The results of the spirantization of the 
voiced stops /b, d, g/ might have differed from those of /p®, th, k»/ in terms of their 
place of articulation (interdental vs. alveolar) and with regard to the degree of the 
obstruction of air pressure exerted by the glottis (fricative vs. appoximants). 

616 As in Western Romance (Lat. cuppa > Sp. copa ‘glass’), yivowa1 on the Pella 
curse tablet may point to a reduction of the resonant geminates (at least) in 
Macedonian. We leave aside /s/ in Macedonian, which is likely to have developed a 
voiced weakened variant [z] in some contexts. 

617 See also fn. 22. Stops at the beginning of words are stable throughout the 
history of Greek, but also in the case of the Western Romance languages. 


618 The generalization of the intervocalic pronunciation at the beginning of the 
word explains the form of the preposition sic (< *ens) ‘into, to’, which before the 
‘second compensatory lengthening(s)’ probably had the following distribution: *ens 
V- > eis V-/ *ens C- > es C-. 

619 Doulgeri-Indzesiloglou (2000), with classification and numbering of the 
inscriptions city by city, whose names are abbreviated as follows: AI = Aia (in 
Malis), AM = Amphanai, AT = Atrax, OH = Thetonion, KA = Kallithiro, KO = 
Korope, KP = Krannon, AA = Larisa, AI = Limnaion, MH = Metropolis, MO = 
Methone, MO = Mopsion, NI = Nikaia Larisis, IA = Pagasai, 1 = Peripheria 
Pheron, 2K = Skotoussa, TP = Trikka, DA = Pharsalos, @E = Pherai. Cf. BE (2015, 
366). 

620 Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis (DVC) (2013). 

621 Note the traditional opposition between ‘(South-)West Thessalian’ and 
‘(North-)East Thessalian’ (cf. Solmsen 1903; Van der Velde 1924); or even the 
tendency to assign proper characterization to every single tetrad, especially 
Hestiaeotis, and perioicic region (cf. Kontogiannis 1998). 

622 Garcia Ramon (1987, 100-153). 

623 The studies of the Thessalian dialect we actually have at our disposal to date 
are mainly oriented towards a comparative description of the linguistic phenomena, 
i. e. a synchronic view which even includes the date of all the relevant inscriptions. 
It would be more interesting, in my opinion, to draw up a diachronic description of 
the dialect, which would incorporate at the same time changes that can be 
interpreted as ‘Thessalian’ stricto sensu and developments of broader phenomena, 
namely the so-called ‘areal’ phenomena, which the new discoveries have enabled us 
to know about. 

624 Cf. Strabo 9.5.17 and Diod. Sic. 4.37 (Sordi 1958, 28). 

625 It is important to keep in mind that the peninsula of Magnesia was part of the 
Thessalian Pelasgiotis before the 42 c. BC; see Helly (2013). 

626 For the localization of Methone at Goritsa see Helly (2006a). 

627 It is worth remembering on the one hand, that Pagasai (Amphanai pace 
Indzesiloglou) ought to be placed at Séros (see Helly 2006a) and on the other, that 
this city, before the foundation of Demetrias, was part of Pelasgiotis (see Helly 
2013). 

628 See “Langue et onomastique des inscriptions d’Atrax” in 1.Atrax (2016, 55- 
65). 

629 The archaeological site near Vlochos is identified as Limnaion by Decourt 
(1995, 1), but it is most probably Phakion. 

630 I believe that this object came most probably from the clandestine excavations 
which caused the destruction of the NE corner of the temple at Metropolis, i. e. 
before the beginning of the regular excavation of this monument (with the well- 
known spectacular results) by Ch. Indzesiloglou; see Indzesiloglou (2002b). 

631 Identified by Ch. Indzesiloglou (after Staéhlin 1924, 132) as the ancient polis 
Kallithera (Titus Livius, 32.13.10—14); but see Helly (1992). 

632 Méndez Dosuna (per litteras). 


633 Gounaropoulou & Hatzopoulos (1998, 96, no. 4.30; 98-99). 

634 Helly (2007, 196-197). 

635 Arena (1960). 

636 Bader (2009, 51, 55—56). For the etymology of ‘Thessalos’ (from *gwedh-ih- 
lo-(/-lia) > *gwhedh- ya-lo-(/-lia) > Oscoahds > OscoadAia, etc.) there is an exact 
parallel in the case of ‘Phthia’ derived: *gw'(e)dh-ihz-: * gwh(e)d'-ihz-0 > *gwh(e)dh- 
iyo- > D0ioc/PVioc (ethnicon) > Obia (toponym). See Bouchon & Helly (2013, 
207). 

637 Most probably BvAtc. 

638 Guilleux (1991). 

639 Cf. Garcia Ramon (2007b, 35): “O®dAapocg (KRANN[ON], 3*4/2"4 cent. BC) and 
®oadAa-piovv (PHARS[ALOS], 34 cent. BC) [Garcia Ramon adds in fn. 12: “The 
names are attested elsewhere: cf. also DGAaptic in Boeotia”] may be based on one of 
two possible forms: Hom. @dAapov “metal boss of a helmet’, or ‘cheek-pieces’ of a 
horse’s head-stall (Hdt.+), whence later ‘bandages’ and ‘ornaments’, which is a 
derivative of @GAoc ‘horn of a helmet’; or alternatively, on the adjective @dAnpos 
‘patched with white’ («Kb@v (Theocr.), d6poc (Nic.)), which is based on @addc [fn. 
13: “Gr. MaA- goes back to the zero grade of IE *b*el-, cf. Sanskrit bhalam 
‘forehead, brightness’, Gaul. balio- and Welsh bal (= @dAnpos), OCS bel ‘white’”’] 
(same word? [fn. 14: “The MN ®aA-1ddac (KRANN[ON], 3"4 cent. BC) may be 
based on either of the meanings of paddc”], cf. paddc: AevKds Hsch.): this form is 
also used as a ram name (Theocr. 5, 103), and as a zoonym @adapis ‘coot’: Fulica 
atra ‘with white head’ (Ar +)”. 

640 Goukowsky (2009, 222-223) recalls that the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. 
Beroia), informs us that Beroia is the Macedonian form of Pheroia, whose founder 
was Pheres. It is well known that Pherenike becomes Berenike in Macedonian, etc. 
He concludes that “il est probable que le Phérés thessalien et le Bérés macédonien 
ne sont que deux aspects d’un méme héros (éolien?)”. 

641 Cf. Garcia Ramon (1987, 119 and 127). 

642 Bliimel (1982, 49-50 and 53); Garcia Ramon (1987, 126-127). 

643 Listed by Méndez Dosuna. 

644 See BE (2014). 

645 Listed by J. Méndez Dosuna. 

646 Brixhe (2008) with citation (p. 222) and reference to Brixhe (2004, 139-140). 
See Méndez Dosuna (2012, 209-210). 

647 For this denomination see Helly (2007). 

648 Helly (forthcoming). 

649 Cf. Robert (1940, 100-101). 

650 This work is part of the project FFI2012—35721-C02—01 «Modos de contacto e 
interaccion dialectal en los textos epigraficos del griego antiguo». 


651 I have accentuated the words in accordance with the Attic rules. I have also 
shifted the accent back in those cases where a stressed vowel is yodisized and 
secondarily lost (type dapooiav > dapdcoayv). 

652 For other alleged cases of omission of <I> after other consonants different than 
/s, r/ ef. infra § 1.2. 

653 Exceptions to the rule are to be found in some inscriptions, as yeviovv (< 
yevéov = Att. yevdv; SEG 36, 548.3, 34 c. BC). But cf. infra § 3.2.1 and fn. 34 for 
the interpretation in regard to the chronology of the processes. 

654 Voiced geminates tend to devoice due to articulatory reasons; cf. Lejeune 
(1972, § 106), Ohala (1983, 194-201) and Méndez Dosuna (1991-1993, 106-107) 
for cases of complete devoicing of geminates in ancient Greek. For the case of the 
aspirated geminates cf. Méndez Dosuna (2006, 12). These phenomena are also 
attested in Thessalian even for geminates of different origin; cf. étéspsixovta (< 
*édde° < *éBde°; SEG 26, 672.34, 200-190 BC), Het@arodv (< Ile000A° < Wettar’°, 
with interchange of aspirates; JG IX 2, 517.14-15+, 214 BC). 

655 This form, which appears instead of the expected mpogevvidiv or mpogewictovv, 
has usually been interpreted after Buck (1909, 131-132) as an example of the koine 
ending -@v transformed into -odv according to Thessalian phonetics 
(hyperdialectalism). Other examples usually cited are Tougitovv (Thumb & 
Scherer 1959, 58, § 245.9b) and Baoatdovv (Bliimel 1982, 238). Before Buck’s 
article cited above, some researchers also thought of -ovv as the outcome of a 
phonetic contraction /a:o:/; cf. Garcia Ramon (1987, 112-113) for the relevant 
bibliography and analysis. 

656 Wrongly corrected in toig Kpav<v>ovv{v}ioic ad loc. For its part, 
Kpavotwow UG IX 2, 458.2-3, 3% ¢c. BC) is to be corrected into 
Kpavotw<t>o<v>v. On the basis of the variants of the ethnic of Krannon, i. e. 
Kpavvotvvios ~ Kpavotbwviosc, it has been supposed that there is in Thessalian some 
sort of dissimilation of geminates (cf. Garcia Ramon 1978, 410, fn. 19, who follows 
Jacobson 1908, 332-333). Helly (1970a, 170-171), for his part, cites éu[p]évot (< 
*éunévoor = Att. éupeivat) from Matropolis as another example of the same 
process. Nevertheless, this dissimilation seems to operate only between nasals, as 
shown by the counterexamples Aazovadovwviewov (SEG 31, 574.6, Larissa, 171 
BC?), “Eumeddiovwel[io] (SEG 43, 311.A.1, Skotoussa, 197-185 BC) or 
Avowvoo10c (SEG 29, 552.B.50, Pherai, late 3:4 — early 224 c. BC). 

657 The example, from Thetonium, apybpia (iG IX 2, 257.10, 5 c. BC) is 
ambiguous, given that the epichoric alphabet does not usually render geminate 
consonants (Gpyvpia? apybp(p)ia?). 

658 Related to ydpo° ‘dance’; cf. also, at Pharsalos, XopiAAoc UG IX 2, 240.1, 2nd 
c. BC?) and the compound ITAati6yopoc at Larissa (cf. Bechtel 1917, 471). I cannot 
accept that Xoppiobvetoc derives from *yoppoc< *yop-joc, ‘piglet’ (cf. Heubeck 
1978, 97, followed by Bliimel 1982, 99, Decourt 1990, 171 and Garcia Ramon 
2007a, 56), as pre-dialectal /oryV/ seems to evolve into /ojrV/ in all dialects 
(Lejeune 1972, § 155). Thessalian Koppayoc cannot be adduced as a parallel to the 
alleged *yoppoc< *yop-joc, given that it is attested elsewhere (cf. LGPN, s. v.). 


659 Maybe we should add to this list the name Mvacapéta (cited by Garcia Ramon 
1978, 415) which happens to appear vis-a-vis Mvaotapétov (/G IX 2, 109a.66, 47— 
46 BC?; cf. also Mvacapétov in the same inscription, |. 69). But there are some 
problems here: (1) the forms without iota are well attested in Boeotia and Euboea: 
cf. Mvacapét@ (Roesch 2009, 21 no. 237, 1. 2, ca. 250 BC) and Mvacap ét UG 
XII 9, 683.1, 4th — 3rd ¢, BC); (2) JG IX 2, 109a is not free of errors; cf. Hév {ev} 
ovos (1. 16), @Ke{e}v (1. 72), etc. For Mvacapyos cf. infra. 

660 Helly (1970a, 171) thinks that this form comes from *Béooa-. But, as we have 
already seen, degemination in Thessalian is only possible as a dissimilation process 
when two pairs of nasal geminates are present in the same word; cf. supra fn. 6. 

661 Garcia Ramon (1978, 118 and 136) believes that this form comes from 
*Alovvdooot, with dissimilation of geminates. But I find this neither possible nor 
necessary, given that dissimilation of geminates seems to operate only with nasals; 
cf. supra fn. 6. On the other hand, the examples provided by the author ad loc. 
(repeated in Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias 2007, 75) to prove that a 
simplification of plain geminates in Thessalian is possible are wrong: the presence 
of the geminate in initial position in the type tt6Av° in alternation with the simple 
one TOA’ (< at6A1°) has to do with the phonetic context: the geminate in ‘initial’ 
position only appears after a proclitic word ending in a vowel, as the proclitic forms 
a single phonetic unit with the noun; cf. ot tt6At [hoit'toli]°, éxi Troi [epittu'li]? (cf. 
Hermann 1923, 518). This alternation has a good parallel in modern French, where 
final /s/ is regularly lost but reappears in intervocalic position as a sandhi 
phenomenon (liaison); cf. les couloirs [leku'lwax‘] trouvez-les [twuve'le], but les 
autres [le'zots]. 

662 Cf. e. g. JG II2, 2068.2, Athens, AD 155-156; also JG XII 3, 326.32-33, Thera, 
AD 149. 

663 The analogical extension of the long grade of the nominative of the feminines 
in -@ is found in Lesbian and Boeotian (cf. Bechtel 1921, 67, § 85 and 271, § 69), 
but to my knowledge the relevant Thessalian data lacks proper documentation. 
Nevertheless, the antiquity of the process seems certain given its presence in the 
other two dialects of the Aeolic branch. It is also worth noticing that due to the 
absence of the iota from the form its loss is mandatorily subsequent to the 
analogical leveling dat. sg. -ot — -@t (-od1). 

664 Cf. Garcia Ramon (2007a, 47) regarding Xopowvod. 

665 It seems that Salviat & Vatin (1971, 18) think that APXANNOY could be a 
genitive singular, because they translate kat ta Apydvvov as “le long du domaine 
d’Archannos”. But, as correctly pointed out by Bliimel (1982, 99), we would expect 
an ending -ot in Larissa. 

666 The word, which refers to the name of a measure (cf. Garcia Ramon 2007b, 
106-108), is also attested in Ionia, as well as its derivate dkatviaios (SEG 31, 953.9, 
Ephesos, AD 113-120; for the derivation kotAn — kotvAtaioc and other similar 
examples see Nieto Izquierdo 2014, 353-354 and fns. 59-60). 

667 Cf. oi Meditatsic (1. 10), év tav maya (1. 11), roti th XtpoPsian (1. 12), etc. 
668 For the dissimilation of nasals in the ethnic of Krannon cf. supra fn. 6. 


669 Cf. also in Thessaly Mevéttov (< Mevéatot), which is another short name with 
the same characteristics. 

670 Cf. also the patronymic ‘Eumeddtovwe[tot] (SEG 43, 311.A.1, Skotoussa, 197— 
185 BC). 

671 Cf. Hoffmann (1893, 474). 

672 We may leave aside Brixhe’s opinion (1978, 72; cf. also Bile, Brixhe & Hodot 
1984, 183), for whom the double spellings would render not a geminate, but the 
length of the palatalized consonants, which are by their own nature longer than the 
other consonants. As rightly argued by Méndez Dosuna (1991-1993, 98-99, fn. 
42), only the phonological quantity of a consonant can be rendered by a geminate 
spelling. 

673 Hermann (1923, 38), Morpurgo Davies (1968, 103), Garcia Ramon (1975, 81— 
82), Morpurgo Davies (1976, 191), Garcia Ramon (1978), Bliimel (1982, 55-56), 
Garcia Ramon (1987, 135-136), Brixhe (1996, 33 fins. 12 and 70) and Garcia 
Ramon (2011, 131). 

674 Méndez Dosuna (1994, 118-119; 2007, 466). 

675 Cf. Morpurgo Davies (1968, 103) and, more recently, Garcia Ramon (2011, 
121). 

676 Concerning the use of <e> and <i> to mark a palatalized consonant in Old Irish 
see Nieto Izquierdo (2014, 343-344), with references. 

677 Cf. Helly (1970a, 175) and Hodot (1990, 195). 

678 I do not find compelling any of the objections against Morpurgo’s analogical 
proportion model raised by Garcia Ramon (1978, 422-423). To begin with, a first 
singular **gipti is not necessary in Thessalian in order to guarantee the proportion 
QUEVIL: @IAsivtss :: évtt: eivtec. As shown by other dialects, the participle of eipi 
can be analogically modified without taking into account the Isg.; cf. Argive hpi ~ 
évteg (Nieto Izquierdo 2009, 69-70 and 518-519). Secondly, it is true that 
Kolvavsivtovv is an isolated form, if we take into account the other Thessalian data 
ending in -evtovv; but both kotvaveivtovv and sivtecot are the only dialectal 
examples of athematic present participles in Matropolis, which is characterized by 
many oddities which are for the most part not found elsewhere in Thessaly (cf. 
Méndez Dosuna 2007, 467-468). Thus we have to wait for further discoveries to 
know if kotwaveivtovv and sivtecot are actually isolated forms or the regular ones 
in Matropolis. 

679 Many authors have talked of a process of gemination before; cf. Schulze (1892, 
295, fn. 2), Bechtel (1921, 156, § 27), Schwyzer (1939, 274), Buck (1955, § 19.3), 
Thumb & Scherer (1959, 56), Helly (1970a, 170), Lejeune (1972, § 178) and 
Méndez Dosuna (2006, 466). Nevertheless, neither the nature of the geminate nor 
the motivation of the change have been examined in these works. 

680 Garcia Ramon (2011) takes all these forms as examples of palatalized 
consonants. But, as already seen (cf. supra §§ 2 and 2.1.1), and contrary to what 
Meiser (1984, 196-197) and Garcia Ramon (2011, 119) believe, neither the 
gemination of a consonant nor the non-spelling of <I> can be taken as proof of a 
palatalization process. 


681 Unlike Oscan, an Umbrian initial or intervocalic /k/ before /e/ or secondary yod 
becomes palatalized; cf. Buck (1904, § 144) and Meiser (1986, 200-204) for the 
data. 

682 In the dialect of Bantiae there are also unmistakable examples of palatalization 
of *-4-, * -dj-and*-kj-; cf. zicolom ‘diem’, meddixud < *meddikjod ‘magistratu’ 
(Buck 1904, § 100.3c) 

683 For the stability and instability of the syllabic contacts cf. Murray & 
Vennemann (1983). 

684 But -[njo]- <NIO> from -[neo]- remains unaffected in yeviovv, [ovyy]eviovv (= 
Att. yevv, ovyyevOv; SEG 36, 548.3, 11, Matropolis, 34 c. BC), which also shows 
a change in progress. 

685 Cf. for other points of view, Brixhe (1996, 74-83, especially 80-82), Bernabé 
& Lujan (2006, 29 and 124-127) and Melena (2014, 63-68). 

686 Cf. Ruipérez (1972, 161-163), Heubeck (1986) and Alonso Déniz (2014, 114). 
Contrary to what Ruipérez and Heubeck believe, there is no need to operate with an 
intermediate stage [riria] in the evolution [rja] > [r.rja] > [rra]. 

687 The relation between the two is already established, but for some other 
implications see Garcia Ramon (1975, 82 and fn. 1). Cf. more recently Garcia 
Ramon & Helly (2007, 295). 

688 Cf. Alonso Déniz (2002, 5, fn. 5, with references) for the articulatory 
complexity and instability of /ri/. 

689 Absorption of yod in other contexts is also possible, though more sporadic; note 
the examples after gemination of /I/ fillu, familla (< filiu, familia), cf. Rohlfs (1966, 
§ 282). Cf. also supra § 3.1 for a similar process in the Italic dialect of Bantia. 

690 Again, I cannot agree with Garcia Ramon (1978, 416 and 2011, 131; but not 
Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias 2007, 75-76) on the idea that these spellings 
render also /ri/, /si/; cf. supra § 2.2. 

691 Data taken from Garcia Ramon (1978, 416), Garcia Ramon, Helly & Tziafalias 
(2007, 76, fn. 11) and Garcia Ramon (2011, 131, fn. 42). The process is also 
attested sporadically in the Doric dialects: in Heraclean a yod is deleted after /s/ 
(Méndez Dosuna 1993, 127-128); deletion of a glide after a vowel is found in 
Megarean @gdmpoc (Bechtel 1923, 179, § 19); in Cyrenaean and Argive, -/ eont/- is 
transformed into -/ent/- and -/ont/- respectively (examples in Dobias-Lalou 2000, 
41-42 for Cyrenaean and in Nieto Izquierdo 2009, 182 for Argive). 

692 Examples in Bliimel (1982, 56-57). 

693 Garcia Ramon (1975, 89) believes that /di/ is a common feature of Thessalian 
and Lesbian prior to the migration of the Proto-Aeolians. 

694 This paper has been written under the project FFI2012—35721-C02—022 of the 
Spanish Ministerio de Economia y Competitividad. Thanks are due to Alcorac 
Alonso Déniz and David Pharies for their invaluable corrections and suggestions 
based on a preliminary version. 

695 DVC = Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis (2013). 

696 Cf. Att. detdg > Mod. Gk. aitds [aitos] (for ‘right edge synizesis’ in modern 
Greek see Méndez Dosuna 2002, 92-93). Cf. also Boeot. ai®ra (CEG 444; Delphi 


< Boeotia, mid-6' c. BC), ai®Aov (Robinson 1942, 180-182; Thespiai, ca. 470 BC), 
aidiov (IG VIL, 557; Tanagra, early 1st c. BC). 

697 A change of this type is postulated by Bliimel (1982, 199, fn. 247) in order to 
account for 3pl. aor. opt. doitv (SEG 36, 548.7, Matropolis, Histiaeotis, 3% c. BC); 
cf. now 3pl. pres. opt. d160iv (DVC 191A.3, Dodona < Histiaeotis, mid-4t c. BC?). 
Blimel compared the change /jen/ > /in/ to the change /jes/ > /is/ in e. g. 
‘Entkpatidatc for *Enucpatidatss < *Enucpatidatoc (SEG 36, 548.11); for this 
change cf. Bliimel (1982, 48), Garcia Ramon (1987, 129-130). For vowel 
weakening induced by a presumptive strong stress accent on the initial syllable of 
words cf. Garcia Ramon (1987, 128-130) and especially Chadwick (1992); contra, 
Méndez Dosuna (2007, 368-377). However, 3pl. opt. -otv, -atv are abundantly 
attested in NW Doric (Lejeune 1940; Méndez Dosuna 1985, 212—213), where loss 
of initial /e/ is unknown. Consequently, a four-part analogy (e. g. Ipl. ind. -opes: 
Ipl. opt. -outes :: 3pl. ind. -ov: 3pl. opt. X, where _X = -otv) is more likely. 

698 See LSU, s. v. &AAauUBGvo@ and DGE, s. v. éAAauBavo (http://dge.cchs.csic.es/ 
xdge/éAAauB avo). 

699 The epigraphic evidence is very scarce for Thessaliotis and completely absent 
for Histiaeotis. 

700 In Attic-Ionic, 3pl. *jev was replaced by analogically remodeled jjoav. As is 
known, fev and contracted fv function as 3sg. forms in Attic-Ionic. For more on 
these forms see Méndez Dosuna (forthcoming). 


701 The expected contracted variant fw remained a 3pl. form in Doric: e. g. Hv 7 
Ep@dtoi <té TOAAOL LWaKpoKapavAabyevEes (Epicharm. fr. 461 CFG). In Attic-Ionic, 
3pl. *hev was replaced by recharacterized jjoav. As is known, fev and contracted fv 
function as 3sg. forms in Attic-Ionic. 

702 Buck suggests as an alternative explanation that Thess. -ev may have resulted 
from a phonetic alteration of -av, but this is unfounded. 

703 See now Graninger (2009, 122-124). 

704 Both Peek and Béquignon explained -atsv as a blend of -asv and -atv, which is 
unconvincing. 

705 Morpurgo Davies (1965, 240-241) rejects the possibility of the phonetic shifts - 
alev > -asv and -olev > -oev, stating that the instances of t-loss in intervocalic 
position attested in Thessalian inscriptions are too sporadic and too late to qualify 
as compelling evidence. 

706 In Ionic and Attic (5 c. BC), -cav was used in the imperative (e. g. €ot@o0av, 
Aewétooav). In the koine the ending was extended to thematic imperfects and 
aorists: €AauBdvooav, éAGBooav, ésoKodoav. Alcorac Alonso Déniz reminds me of 
another case in point: 2sg. and 3sg. subj. -1nI1c¢ -nt (originally -yc, -1) were modeled 
on 2sg. and 3sg. ind. -etc, -e1 (Sihler 1995, 594). 

707 Morpurgo Davies arbitrarily assumes that contraction affected /e:e:/ in Isg. 
yapsinv > *yapetsiw > *yapsw, 2sg. yapsing > *yapstetc > *yapstc, 3sg. yapsin > 
*vapelel > *yapet, but spared /e:e/ in 3pl. yapeiev. 

708 A preliminary version of the paper was presented by the author to Anna 
Morpurgo herself at the 70 Birthday Symposium (‘Greek from A to Q’) held in 
her honor in Oxford on June 29-30, 2007 (see Garcia Ramon 2008, 197, fn. 10). 
709 Garcia Ramon focuses on the imperfect, but his argument would be equally 
applicable to the aorist (see below). 

710 For further details see Tziafalias, Garcia-Ramon & Helly (2006, 460) and 
Méndez Dosuna (2017). Pace B. Helly, REG 123 (2010), 833, no. 522 (“bel 
example d’imparfait oblique caractéristique du thessalien’”), etyotsv (C5 above) in a 
relative clause is not a case in point. 

711 Cf. e. g. John said that he was [past] tired (< “I am [present] tired”), John said 
that he had been [past anterior] tired (© “I was [past] tired”). 

712 Epistemological modality is a subtype of epistemic modality that marks the 
speaker’s degree of commitment to the reliability of the source of information on 
which an assertion is made. 

713 In spite of a widespread belief in the contrary, ancient Greek did not have 
relative tenses like the English Pluperfect (J had come) and Future Anterior (J will 
have come), which are in all probability prerequisites for the emergence of a rule of 
tense backshift (Méndez Dosuna 2017). 

714 One such exception will be noted in fn. 22. 

715 The origin of Mod.Fr. sommes (OFr. somes) is disputed. It is explained either as 
a blend of soms < sumus and another variant esmes or as an alternative phonetic 
development of soms (see Fouché 1967, 189-190, 418-419). A different type of 
leveling is attested in standard Italian, where the Ipl. ending -iamo, originally an 


ending of certain subjunctives like abbiamo (< Class. Lat. habeamus) or siamo (< 
Vlg. Lat. *siamus for Class. Lat. simus) has been generalized to the indicative of all 
conjugations: parliamo, vediamo, partiamo (for expected parlamo, vedemo, 
partimo) (Rohlfs 1968, 249-250, Tekavéié 1972, 357-358). Note that this change 
contravenes the predictions of Manczak’s (1958) sixth tendency of analogy. 

716 For the outcomes of PIE *(Aye)-hy-ent in Greek cf. Méndez Dosuna 
(forthcoming). 

717 The monophthongization of /ei/ before consonants must have been completed 
by the 4t c. BC (see Scarborough 2014). Morpurgo Davies (1965, 245) deduced 
from the available evidence that “the pronunciation of the original /ei/ underwent 
the same changes [i. e. monophthongization and raising to /e:/] both in 
preconsonantal and prevocalic position”. Garcia Ramon (1987, 121-122) speculates 
that this /e:/ was further raised to /i:/ in prevocalic position. I find neither of these 
two conclusions to be compelling, but the issue is largely irrelevant to our present 
concerns. 

718 Garcia Ramon (1987, 122) suggests an inverse spelling. 

719 Of course, the reinterpretation of an element of a root or a stem as belonging to 
a suffix is a commonplace phenomenon in inflecting languages: cf. e. g. in Greek 
the -o- of the sigmatic aorist in above-mentioned 3pl. -oav, the allative suffix -Ce of 
e. g. Bhoale (Bijou) taken over from e. g. AOjvace (= acc. pl. A®rvac + -de) or the 
complex diminutive suffixes -Gpiov in dvdp-Gpiov (vip), ma16-Gpiov (maic) after 
éoy6p-lov (goydpa) or -iS1ov in ypa-tsiov (ypadc), SaxtvA-idiov (SaKtvAoc) after 
mats-iov (mais), éyid-tov (xtc) or the present suffix -i@@ in e. g. moAEniCw (TdAELL0G), 
EAAnviCwo (“EAANv) after éAiGw (< *welpid-je/o-) or viCw (< *nigv-je/o-). 

720 Research for this paper has been made possible thanks to the financial support 
of the project FFI2013—47357-C4—1-P entitled Problemas de reccion en griego y 
latin funded by the Spanish Government. I want to thank Enrique Nieto Izquierdo 
for drawing my attention to the study of the syntax of the inscription AEML 92/40 
as well as the participants in the Thessaloniki conference (2015) and the editors of 
this volume for their useful remarks. Much of the discussion in this paper is based 
on two papers by José Luis Garcia Ramon (2001, 2008). Garcia Ramon introduced 
me to the study of the ancient Greek dialects at the Universidad Autonoma de 
Madrid in the years 1979 and 1980, and I feel deeply indebted to him as a model 
linguist and scholar. As I did not have the opportunity to express my gratitude in the 
Festschrift prepared on the occasion of his retirement, I wish to dedicate this paper 
to him. 

721 E.g. Bakker (1966), Hettrich (1976), Ruijgh (1985), Rijksbaron (2002), Dela 
Villa (2004), Striano & Dela Villa (2008), Vassilaki (2000). 

722 A general revision of the arguments underpinning both proposals can be found 
in Dela Villa (2004). 

723 See Armstrong (1981) for a discussion of the evidence favoring the 
consideration of the aorist stem as the proper expression for limitation and 
countability. 

724 I first cite the text as edited by Garcia Ramon (2008) following his editing 


conventions, in particular the absence of accents; then, there follows his own 
French translation; in third place, between brackets, one may read any relevant 
comments or glosses added by Garcia Ramon; finally, an English translation of each 
of those sentences has been added. The italics to mark the commented forms are my 
own. 

725 GHW is the abbreviation given by Garcia Ramon (2008) to the inscriptions 
collected in the corpus of Thessalian inscriptions of Lyon by Von Graeve, Helly & 
Wolters. 

726 Cf. e. g. Kithner & Gerth (1898-1904, vol. I, 155-157), Rijksbaron (2002, 20- 
21). 

727 Garcia Ramon does not cite the number used for this inscription in the GHW 
corpus. 

728 I am offering here a ‘neutral’ translation in order to avoid any biased 
conclusions. A more precise interpretation will be offered infra. 

729 The Thessalian form movAév8ovv obviously belongs to the typical athematic 
conjugation of verbs whose stem ends in a vowel. 

730 A typical example is 6 5’ &pa TAatbKov téks0’ vidv, / adbtap TAadKoc tiktev 
apdpova BedAspogovtnv (7. 6.154-155) ‘And he begat a son, Glaucus; and 
Glaucus begat peerless Bellerophon’. 

731 Cf. fn. 6. 

732 Cf. Bakker (1966). 

733 Cf. Ruiyjgh (1985). Repetitions of this kind are frequent in forensic language 
(Amigues 1977). 

734 The meaning of the term pvOvoc is complicated (Tziafalias & Helly 2013, 162- 
164): it seems to refer to some sort of alignment or to the internal organization of 
lots of land. 

735 Other examples of the use of the same verb in the aorist are: novAsiosetv (Att. 
moAroat) (4, 18); émovbAEtoe (Att. ExmAnos) (31); movAEWei (Att. m@ANOT) (44); 
movaAgibemev (Att. t@AnOrivat) (45). Apart from these forms, there is also a form of 
the perfect tense memovAsivOew (Att. menmanvtat) (19) and one of the future, 
movaetoétet (Att. moAnoetat) (48). Both of them have the usual value of the same 
tenses in Attic. 

736 Other cases of forms with an aorist stem are: Kkat0évOovv (Att. katabévtov) 
(7), kat0évtac (Att. kataévtac) (15), Katbépev (Att. kataévat) (36). Additionally, 
there is a form in the future, cat0eioe: (Att. ckata@ijoet) (47), with the expected 
value of jussive future. 

737 The passage in (52-54) is almost identical to that of (18). The only difference 
in this latter case is that the imperative Owsio[o]tov (Att. @veio8@) is used instead 
of the infinitive. 

738 Tziafalias & Helly (2013, 169-170). 

739 Another comparable use of the Thessalian form of the verb yiyvopat in Attic, is 
ywvobvv0et (Att. yiyv@vtat) (27). Similar examples can be found for the verbal 
forms meaning ‘to want’, such as BeAAovdvOew (Att. BobA@vtat) (7) (16), BeAAgiter 
(Att. BobAntat) (9, 25, 54). 


740 Another example of an aorist form of the same verb is Kataotdost (Att. 
Kataotyon) (40-41). Additionally, there are two forms of the future stem (Il. 40, 
51-52), both with the expected jussive force. 

741 There is a similar use of a form éoxapmigaotew (Att. éoxaprioac#at) in Il. 22— 
23. 

742 In my view, Tziafalias & Helly do not interpret properly the subordinate clause 
ki Ke pETaTOvAEiLEVOV [LEtov Evpet, which they translate as “(ou) au cas ou il aurait 
trouvé ultérieurement un terrain qui serait vendu a plus bas prix”. By introducing a 
disjunctive ou they make this phrase a coordinate clause with the previous one and, 
therefore, a new circumstance in which the buyer could be penalized. But apart 
from the textual problem of justifying the neglect of the disjunctive conjunction in 
the text, it makes no sense that finding land at a lower price could be considered a 
punishable act. On the contrary, if we consider that this is a concessive subordinate 
clause, dependent on the previous clause, the whole passage makes good sense 
without replacing a word: ‘who has not submitted the guarantee, even if he had the 
excuse of having found a cheaper piece of land, will be penalized’. 

743 Schwyzer & Debrunner (1950, 380) point out that the infinitive, after the 
Archaic period “wird ... mehr und mehr durch den urspriinglich nicht ganz 
gleichwertigen -tw Imperativ ersetzt” (“was progressively replaced by the form of 
the imperative in -tw, which originally did not fully have the same value’). 
Regrettably, it is not explained which exactly are those original differences. On the 
jussive future, Schwyzer & Debrunner only mention that the origin of this use is the 
prospective value of this tense (1950, 290-291). Other scholars do not find any 
differences between the imperative, the infinitive and the future (e. g. Goodwin 
1889, 19-20, 313). 

744 See Luraghi (2003, 47): “Dirven uses the label ‘Area’ in order to refer to non- 
local uses of ‘about’. He writes: ‘in its nonspatial use the preposition [about] has 
only two senses, viz. area, or topic, and cause’. According to this definition, Area 
refers to the topic of verbs of saying and the like”. 

745 See also Kiihner & Gerth (1898-1904, vol. II.1, 596). 

746 See Ruipérez (1972); Tziafalias et al. (2006, 460). 

747 By ‘Lesbian’ I understand the so-called ‘Asiatic Aeolic’ in general, that is, the 
dialect spoken in the historic period on the islands of the north-eastern Aegean 
(Lesbos, Tenedos) and the adjacent parts of Asia Minor (Aigai, Kyme, Assos). On 
the ambiguities involved in either definition see Hodot (2006, 178, n. 65). 

748 Cf. Chadwick (1956, 46): “It [Lesbian] differs from East Thessalian in just 
those points where it might have been influenced by Ionic”. Cf. also Wyatt (1970, 
629). 

749 Garcia Ramon (1975). On the term ‘Thessalo-Lesbian’ as designating “the 
dialect spoken in Thessaly up to the departure of the future Lesbians” see Garcia 
Ramon (1975, 81). 

750 Parker’s article appeared as a linguistic complement to a paper by the 
archaeologist C. Brian Rose which questioned the historicity of the Aeolian 
migration. For criticism see Garcia Ramon (2010); Nagy (2011, 162-167). 


751 Insofar as Mycenaean has been shown to represent an early stage of Arcado- 
Cypriot, see e. g. Thumb & Scherer (1959, 325-326); Cowgill (1966, 93); 
Morpurgo Davies (1992); Ruygh (1996, 116— 117); Horrocks (2010, 21); 
Thompson (2010, 198-199). 

752 See also Ruijgh (1995/1996, 291). Wyatt (1970, 563, 566, 629-630) also argues 
that East Greek influence on Lesbian took place before 1200 BC. Yet, insofar as he 
regards Ionic and Aeolic as having been transferred to Asia Minor already at this 
early date, his interpretation does not differ essentially from that of Porzig and 
Risch. 

753 Cf. Horrocks (2010, 23): “One possibility, taking a strongly areal rather than a 
genetic approach to dialect development, is that Aeolic formed a kind of bridge 
between southern ‘East’ Greek and northern ‘West’ Greek at that time, since there 
is evidence that proto-Aeolic had already incorporated a number of East Greek 
features into its otherwise broadly West Greek make-up”; cf. also Horrocks (2010, 
15). See also Finkelberg (1994; 2005, 109-139). For a similar interpretation of the 
available evidence note already Porzig (1954, 163-164). 

754 Cf. also Hodot (2006, 178); Garcia Ramon (2004, 1015). On the tension 
between the family-tree model and contact-induced convergence see Wyatt (1970, 
560-561, 627); Finkelberg (1994, 2-4); Horrocks (2010, 17). 

755 I addressed these issues elsewhere: see Finkelberg (1994, 2-31; 2005, 134— 
143). 

756 In contrast to Boeot. péttoc, cf. Garcia Ramon (1975, 83); see also below, 
1.1.12. 

757 As is usually assumed on the basis of Thess. 6t’ (Thessaliotis, 5t2 c. BC: 
Schwyzer DGE, no. 565) and Lesb. 6ta, Boeot. Ska. 

758 But note Cypr. pe-i-se-i instead of teioet ‘he will pay’ (cf. Lejeune 1972, 47); 
not in Arcadian (pace Parker 2008, 445), see Arc. dmvutetodtm. The Cypriot 
evidence is inconclusive (Buck 1955, 62) and Mycenaean is earlier than the 
elimination of the labiovelars. 

759 The dat. pl. -eoot occasionally emerges alongside the NW Greek -otc in the 
NW Greek dialects of Phocis (Delphi), (East) Locris and Elis. Both -goo1 and -otc 
are innovations which independently developed in Aeolic and NW Greek, 
respectively, as a reaction to the same kind of typological pressure. The emergence 
of -eoot in NW Greek dialects is normally accounted for by the fact that Aeolic, 
spoken in these regions in prehistoric times, had influenced the NW Greek idiom of 
the new settlers (Thumb & Kieckers 1932, 245, 254, 269-270, 292-293; Buck 
1955, 5-6, 89; Ruijgh 1995/1996, 291). 

760 The modal particle ke is attested as such only in Cypriot, but the Arcadian si k’ 
av testifies to the fact that it was once present in this dialect as well; see Buck 
(1955, 106). 

761 Only in East Thessalian (Pelasgiotis), see Thumb & Scherer (1959, 69). 
Mycenaean provides examples of both thematic and athematic inflection: cf. to-ro- 
qe-jo-me-no = TpomEedpEvos as against te-re-ja, 3sg. of *teAciap (Chantraine 1958, 
505). This may well indicate that at the time when Mycenaean was fixed in writing 


the old thematic forms had not yet been superseded by the athematic ones. The 
same seems to be true of the coexistence of ueté and me5G,; see the next footnote. 
762 Not attested in Thessalian, but usually postulated for this dialect on the basis of 
Boeotian and Lesbian; see Buck (1955, 107); Wyatt (1970, 609); for a different 
interpretation see Finkelberg (2005, 141-142). Mycenaean still hesitates between 
the two forms. The fact that Cypriot, as distinct from Arcadian, shows only the 
inherited peta suggests that at the time when the speakers of this dialect left Greece 
the innovation zedé had not yet been firmly established; the Cypriot retention of 
Qépooc instead of the innovation O64pooc (Arcadian, Lesbian, Thessalian, Boeotian) 
points in the same direction (on Oépo0c = Odpoocg see Buck 1955, 45). The 
emergence of ze6é in Argolic Doric, where it replaced the common Doric and West 
Greek peté, should be explained as due to the influence of the Pre-Doric dialect 
substratum; cf. above, 1.1.5. 

763 Buck (1955, 94); Parker (2008, 448-450); Hodot (201 4a). 

764 Not attested in Arcado-Cypriot. 

765 In Risch’s general table of dialect features (Risch 1955, 75), some features 
shared by Arca-do-Cypriot and Aeolic (0 for a with liquids, the athematic inflection 
of contract verbs) are put into a separate category of those “whose dating is still 
open”; the others are not represented at all. 

766 See Garcia Ramon (1975, 54-55). 

767 See also above, 1.1.3. 

768 East Thessalian only, see Koi = kai oi (Pelasgiotis; see Schwyzer DGE, nos. 
577, 597 and Thumb & Scherer 1959, 63). 

769 BoAAopal, PoAopa1, BPobvAOLOL in contrast to BéAAopal, PetrAopat, deiAopat/ 
drAopat. 

770 In his general table of dialect features Risch (1955, 75) omits (1) and (2) and 
leaves (3) and (4) unaccounted for. 

771 Also &c, ic; from év + c. 

772 In so far as the endings -atov-o1o1 and -atc/-o1g continue the Indo-European 
locative and the instrumental, respectively. I follow Ruijgh (1958, 111-112) in 
mainaining that this form is absent from Mycenaean. 

773 Insofar as Proto-Greek inherited both *proti (= Vedic prati) and *poti (= Aves. 
paiti). 

774 Wyatt (1970, 599) aptly defined this group as ‘Aegean-facing dialects’. The 
isoglosses to which he refers are év > évc, mpdc and the lengthening of the preceding 
vowel as a result of the loss of postconsonantal <p> (East and Central Ionic, Argolic 
Doric, Crete, Thera, Cos, Rhodes and colonies; see further Buck 1955, 49). 

775 Risch (1955, 71, 74) suggests that it was due to the contacts between Ionians 
and Dorians in the period of population movements at the end of the Bronze Age 
and the subsequent colonization of Asia Minor. 

776 But see Hodot (2014b, 331): “Lesbian shares with the Ionic dialect psilosis and 
assibilation (as seen above) and the prepositions eis and pros. In spite of that, Ionic, 
insofar as it remains distinct from the Koine, does not seem to have had much 
influence on Lesbian”. See already Thumb & Scherer (1959, 85). 


777 The ‘first compensatory lengthening’ preceded the Ionic change of the long a 
to n, which in turn preceded the ‘second compensatory lengthening’; see Lejeune 
(1972, 222-223 and 235 n. 2); Risch (1955, 64-65); Chadwick (1956, 42). 

778 The linguistic contents of this map were first collected and established for the 
purpose of my thesis on the Lesbian dialect, which was published ca. 25 years ago 
(Hodot 1990); the number of new texts that appeared in the meantime cannot 
modify the general framework. One has to keep in mind, though, that this scanty 
evidence at our disposal reaches us at random. 

779 No outlines are indicated: little is known of the limits of each territory, and 
besides they changed in the course of time. 

780 As named and studied by Cook (1973). 

781 According to Herodotus 1.151, év tijot “Exatov viootot KaAeopévyot GAAN pio. 
(otknta1 26A1c) ‘(there is) one again [city] in the “Hundred Isles” as they are called’ 
(transl. A.D. Godley, Loeb Classical Library); in a decree dated to ca. 318 BC, the 
inhabitants called themselves ‘Nasiotes’: 6 dGp0¢ 6 | [Na]otwtav ‘the people of 
Nasiotes’, JG XII 2, 645.3940. 

782 It is the only area of the Greek world that deserves that name in historical 
times; see Hodot (201 4a, 63), and fn. 31 below. 

783 Nearly half of it comes from Mytilene alone: about 100 documents down to the 
2d c. BC, and more than 160 during the Roman period. 

784 Hodot (2006, 178, fn. 65). The title “Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic)” in Hodot 
(2014b) was the editors’ choice, not my own. 

785 Hodot (2014b, 329); see Rose (2008, 401-404) for a critical review of ‘the 
ancient literary sources’. 

786 “Thése 5. Le Peuple originel (Urvolk) vivait dans un Foyer originel (Urheimat), 
a savoir une région de |’Eurasie circonscrite et déterminée, localisée grace a la 
paléontologie linguistique et a l’archéologie”. 

787 “Antithése 5. L’idée d’un Foyer originel unique et localisé ou vivait le Peuple 
originel n’est que l’une des hypothéses possibles pour rendre compte des 
apparentements entre les langues”. 

788 “L’idée d’un proto-grec originel qui se serait ensuite différencié n’est que l’une 
des hypothéses, pour laquelle existent de bons contre-arguments”. 

789 As regards the presence of Phrygians in Asia Minor from the 12th c. BC 
onwards (“l’aventure phrygienne”), Brixhe (2006, 21) points out that a migration 
can put on the form of an infiltration (“peut prendre la forme d’une infiltration”). 
790 Cf. Brixhe (ibid.): in the times of the Kurgan civilization, “Indo-European may 
have been carried beyond Hungary by Europeans; it would have been, in that case, 
migration of a language (...), not of a people” (: “l’indo-européen a pu étre porté au 
dela de la Hongrie par des Européens; on aurait, dans ce cas, migration d’une 
langue ..., non d’un peuple”). 

791 “Almost reluctantly” (2008, 432). 

792 Beforehand, he reminded us that “The use of ‘Aiolic’ to refer to a family made 
up of Aiolian proper, Thessalian and Boiotian is a modern creation by Ahrens in 
1839” (2008, 434): “when (ancient) grammarians speak of the Aeolic dialect, they 


nearly always thought of the Asiatic Aeolians, rarely of the Boeotians or the 
Thessalians, and never of all the Aeolians together” (“... grammaticos, ubi de 
Aeolica dialecto loquuntur, semper fere de Aeolibus Asianis, raro de Boeotis vel 
Thessalis, nunquam de omnibus Aecolibus cogitasse ...”) (Ahrens 1839, 5). See also 
Hodot (2014a, 61-62). For Ahrens, the Aeolic dialects are Asian Aeolic (dial. 
Aeolum Asianorum), Boeotian, and Thessalian; pseudo-Aeolic dialects are Elean, 
Arcadian, and “other” (reliquae: Achaean, Locrian, Phocian, Aetolian, and 
Acarnanian) (1839, 234-235). 

793 See Hodot (2014b, 330; 1990) for more details. 

794 Even found in the word dapoxpacia (!) (cf. the Mytilenean Decree on 
Concord, SEG 36, 750.3). 

795 Except for the article toic ~ tac, due to an ‘economy of marks’ in the nominal 
phrase, which is to be linked to the occasional reduction of the article to t- before 
an initial vowel (not specific to Lesbian). 

796 The form *Képva-p permits to avoid *kepva < *kepva-m (Hodot 1997, 392- 
393, 396-397). 

797 See Hodot (1990, 211-229; 2006, 175-177). 

798 These are derived from the name of the father, sometimes of the grandfather. 
799 Cf. Thessalian Kpatewia & Aotonstdeia yovd ‘Krateisia, the wife of 
Astomeides’, and Avouoveia & otéAa tTod@pdvEetos “The stele (belongs to) Amphion 
the (son) of Euphrones’, with the father’s name in the genitive case: see Hodot 
(2006, 176). 

800 Cf. oi 5é Tapiat ot Atodmpeiot ‘the treasurers of Diodoros’, decree of Halaesa 
(Sicily), 1st c. BC (Dubois 2013, 13, with further examples, outside of the ‘Aeolic 
dialects’). 


801 For the most part, we (have to) read it through the filter of Alexandrian 
criticism. 

802 On the presence of Kymeans in Pamphylia, and on Lesbian features in 
Pamphylian documents, see Brixhe (2006, 32-35). 

803 Herodotus 1.151 mentions five cities in Lesbos, without their names: they are 
(from north to south) Methymna, Antissa, Eresos, Pyrrha, and Mytilene. No 
inscriptions are attested from Antissa or Pyrrha (except one). 

804 We find there 11 public documents (34 — 2nd c. BC), 5 or 6 dedications, but no 
epitaphs. On the necropolis of Methymna see Buchholz (1975, 58-61). 

805 From the end of the 4th to the end of the 3™4 c. BC, 18 decrees, catalogs or 
regulations, 5 dedications to gods. An archaic fragment, in boustrophedon style, 
dated to ca. 500 BC, is useless because of the bad present condition of the stone. 
806 Gergis, on the right bank of the river, was a non-Greek settlement; see Hodot 
(2006, 166-173). 

807 It is better not to call them ‘Aeolians’ since this is a confusing appellation; see 
Hodot (2015, 185-186). On ‘Aecolians’ in ancient traditions see Hodot (2014a, 62— 
63). 

808 Hodot (1996). Cf. the use of -n- for ancient /a:/ in a funerary epigram engraved 
in Cyprus in about 300 BC: Mixpa& Tb[ynt] Mupto, Séve, péveetat, fv ca’ “EAdm¢ | 
Aioaidoc TnAod Kbapoc édexto Tapa ‘Little against Fortune, stranger, complains 
Myrto, whom far from Aeolian Elaia Cyprus received in grave’ (Hansen 1989, no. 
713, Museum of Nicosia); this short text in koine clearly shows that the notion of 
Aeolis is a geographical one, and not necessarily connected to the use of the 
Lesbian dialect (see fn. 5 above). 

809 Ta[O]avanjan < té1 ABavanat: /ae/ < /ai/ and /a:e/ < /a:i/. 

810 Schwyzer DGE, no. 644.8.. 

811 Schwyzer DGE, no. 644.11-12. On é[ov ‘were’, 3pl. impf. see Hodot (1990, 
168). It is the same use of a plural verb with a neuter subject as seen at Assos. 

812 Malay (1994, no. 515, A 6). Everywhere else, the Lesbian form is yaquopa. 
813 Malay & Ricl (2009). Cf. BE (2010, 829-836). 

814 13 decrees from the end of the 4th to the end of the 3c. BC, 3 from the 24 c. 
BC, 2 in the reign of Augustus (late 1st c. BC — early 1stc. AD); but only 8 dialectal 
epitaphs, mostly of the 2" c. BC. 

815 On the distribution of these two forms in Lesbian see Hodot (1990, 55). 

816 The Gergithes, a group spread over Asia Minor from Lampsacus to Miletus, 
had numerous and sometimes close contacts with the Greeks; see Hodot (2006, 
166-173). 

817 Hansen (1989, no. 717), Museum of Old Paphos; cf. JG XII Suppl., p. 65. 

818 He probably composed his own epitaph. One may note that no city is 
mentioned as the burial place: given that as a famous physician he had to travel 
regularly, Phaidas could not foresee where he was going to die. 

819 A for /a:/ in OaidSapu, &yenoveav; /a:o(:/ > /a:/ in Atpeidav, Aapaccaydpa; 
geminate consonant in Aapacowydpa; stem ma16- ‘son’. 

820 [apy]iic. Because of this interplay of idioms, it is appropriate to mark psilosis in 


v. 4, contrasting "EAAGd0c and ayenovov with “EAAGc in v. 1. 

821 On the same line, another subjunctive has the final iota: @vynt ‘(if he) is 
sentenced to exile’. 

822 Most of them were made in the 2™4 c. BC. They were found in the necropolis 
(see Pottier & Reinach 1888, 175-179). Among 63 funerary steles from the 
necropolis (2™4 and 1st c. BC), 39 bear an inscription with some dialectal feature(s). 
823 Without any direct evidence, one must be careful about asserting the 
abandonment of the local dialect in oral expression; in all likelihood, it was no more 
in common use, at least in towns, by the end of the 3"4 c. BC. 

824 Besides five decrees entirely written in koine there are also the dates at the 
beginning of the two ‘dialectal’ decrees in honor of Archippe (JK Kyme 4, 13; cf. 
Van Bremen 2008) which are are written in koine. 

825 Hodot (2012). 

826 See Minon (2015, 276-277). 

827 It shows which (few) features were felt as emblematic of the dialect: A for 
ancient /a:/, geminate consonants, ma1s- for ‘son’ and Latin f(ilius) in onomastic 
formulae, but not the patronymic adjective. 

828 The same may be true of other dialects for which the evidence is no more 
plentiful: see Brixhe (2006, 27). 

829 This article has been written in the context of the project FFI2012—3572 1-C02— 
01 of the Spanish Ministerio de Economia y Competitividad. | would like to thank 
Alcorac Alonso Déniz for helpful comments on a previous draft. 

830 Currently, the borders between Macedonia and Thrace, at least in the part 
belonging to the Greek state are well defined by the river Nestus. But this has not 
always been the case: in antiquity, the border between these two regions changed in 
different periods (and according to different sources). Thus, until the 6 c. BC the 
border between Macedonia and Thrace was by and large the river Axius. But after 
this stage the borderline seems to have varied. Thucydides, for example, locates 
Pydna and Therme in Macedonia, but in the Athenian tribute lists the cities of 
Chalcidice and even Methone are included in the @pdktoc pdpoc. At the time of 
Philip H, it was the river Strymon that formed the border between Macedonia and 
Thrace, i. e. it moved somewhat further eastwards. At the time of colonization, the 
Greeks referred frequently to the whole area as @paxn. In this paper, I am using the 
term ‘Thracian coast’ in a broader sense. 

831 For a summary of the main features of both varieties see Del Barrio (2014). For 
a more in-depth study of Cycladic Ionic and the Ionic of Asia Minor see, in addition 
to the manuals by Bechtel (1924) and Thumb & Sherer (1959), the works by Knitl 
(1938, a little out-of-date, though) and Hualde (1993). 

832 To the west of the river Strymon, most colonies of Chalcidice (as well as other 
colonies located in Macedonia itself such as Methone) were founded by Euboeans. 
There are a few exceptions: Poteidaia (Iloteidaia < Corinth), Scione (Zki@vy < 
Achaia?) and some colonies founded by Andros: Stagirus, Argilus, Sane and 
Acanthus (Ztayetpos or Lttyipoc, ‘Apytros or ‘Apktioc, Lavy, ‘AxavOoc). 

833 Quoted in this paper as E1, E2, etc. 


834 Cf. Thuc. 4.104: mepi Odoov (Eott 5€ } vijcos Ilapiwv amouia). There are two 
major hypotheses regarding the date and the way in which Thasos was colonized: a) 
colonization in two, close-in-time waves, with the first taking place in around 680 
BC (led by Telesikles), and the second occurring in around 650 BC (led by Glaukos 
and Archilochus) (cf. Recherches I, 24, 34); b) The arrival of Parian colonists en 
masse in around 650 BC, who pushed their way in by force, was a quick success; 
besides, their task was made easier by the vacuum left by the Phoenicians (Graham 
1978, 86-98; id. 2001, 366-384). Cf. also Muller (2010, 213-215, 219, 222). 

835 Numerous studies have been written on Archilochus’ relationship with Thasos 
and the Thasian peraea (see, for example, Pouilloux 1964). 

836 See ed. pr. by D. Lazaridis (AEph 1976, 164-181). Cf. also SEG 27, 249 (final 
quarter of 64 c. BC — early 5 c. BC). The inscription was found in the fortification 
wall of Amphipolis. According to Lazaridis, the Parians founded Eion at the mouth 
of the Strymon in ca. 550 BC; Tokes’ monument was erected by the colonists 
themselves. 

837 A Thracian name may be attached to a Greek patronymic and conversely a 
Thracian patronymic may be used next to a Greek name: cf. Avoiotpatoc K6d160¢, 
Apyetoc Ttptoc and Ilipic Apysiov. See H. Seyrig, BCH 51 (1927), 178-233 (= 
Scripta Varia, 527-584) and Pouilloux (1989). On the artificial nature of Thracian 
names see Graham (1978, 219). 

838 According to G. Mihailov, Ancient Macedonia IV (1983) [1986], 387-388, 
Toxyg is a Parian name. 

839 Cf. Samsaris (1988). 

840 Thasian stamps are published in various corpora: Bon & Bon (1957), Grace & 
Lenger (1958) and also Garlan (1999) (quoted in this paper as Garlan 1, Garlan 2, 
etc.). 

841 Anthroponyms often appear in abbreviated forms, a practice which lessens their 
value as evidence. 

842 On the Thasian alphabet see Pouilloux (Recherches I, 439-446) and LSAG?, 
300-303. 

843 Cf. Recherches 1, 445, LSAG?, 301 and Trippé (2014, 276, n. 27). 

844 Cf. Launey (BCH 58 (1934), 173-183) (facsimile on p. 175 = fig. no. | in this 
paper) = CEG 416 and LSAG?, 301 and 307, no. 64. Photo in Pouilloux, Recherches 
I, Pl. VI, 2-4: ‘Hpadsi w’ avé0nkev AkyjpatQs, Qo OaciQrow Kai T[lapiQ?r]c 
Hpyoev woQvAc gv avaQrépArc, // MAAS 8’ avyediacg TPA mOAEOc Kata QdAG 
dAGev av[OpO?7]Ov, apeEtiic Evexev atdinc. There are only two examples of <O>: 
mOAEOs (= TOAEMc) and &v[OpO?z] Ov (= av[Opaz]ov). 

845 Photo in Recherches I, P|. VI, 1. 

846 Cf. LSAG?, 301 and 307, no. 67 (according to Jeffery, ca. 500 to 490 BC). 

847 For ®paocinpidevc (IG XII 8, 277 and JG XII 8, 288) see infra 2.4.2. 

848 Cf. ed. pr. by Kontoleon (1970, 58-59, fig. I A, Pl. 17.2). Cf. LSAG?, 466, no. 
F = CEG 4172. In Kontoleon’s facsimile (fig. I A), the sign used for the vowel /o/ in 
the syllable NO of Xoevod6Ko is <O>; but this is a mistake since in the photo (cf. 
ibid. Pl. 17.2) it is clearly an omega with oblique strokes (same mistake in Jeffery’s 


drawing). 
849 Cf. Delos, /nscriptions de Délos 1, no. 33, 1V avnPexny. 
850 Cf. photo, end of 68 c. BC = LSAG?2, 301, no. 65. 


851 Cf. <Q> for /o/ and /o:/ (there are no examples of /9:/): [OJPAZLYKAHQE TO | 
[TJANTATAO@Q | [MJETEP TQAE | [£H?]M’ EMQHEZXE (sic) = [O]pacvKAégoc to 
| [T]avtoye8o | [L]Atmp t6d¢ | [of] w’ éxohnos. 

852 In the oldest Thasian inscription available, i. e. the epitaph of Glaukos (SEG 14, 
565, ca. 650 BC), <H> is already used for /e:/ (vipa) rather than for initial 
aspiration (cf. OI). 

853 JG XII 8, 395, end of 6th c. BC. 

854 JG XII 8, 360, end of 5th c. BC. Although the inscription has now been lost, the 
form is guaranteed by two independent copies. 

855 Cf. P. Cauer, Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum 
memorabilium, 2™4 ed., Leipzig 1883, 526. 

856 Cf. Paros HxnBo[Ae] UG XII 5, 147). See infra,  Thrac.Aeg., E30, Abdera 
(mid-6'4 c. BC). There are no examples in Thasos (but cf. [av]e@«n in the Thasian 
peraea, SEG 24, 622d, Neapolis, ca. mid-6th c. BC). 

857 And probably <H> = /he:/, as well. Cf. HBynv (SEG 27, 249, Paros (< 
Amphipolis), final quarter of 6th — early 5th c. BC). 

858 All are listed in SEG 42, 785 (= Duchéne 1992). These texts are regulations 
concerning both people’s behavior in the streets and the upkeep and cleaning of the 
streets (ca. 470-460 BC). 

859 Katémep TOV BiaiOv (= Katdmep TOV Biaiwv, SEG 18, 347, 480-460 BC = 
Recherches 1, no 7, 1. 8) and xaténep to bdatoc tijs Mapaybdo.s UG XII Suppl., 
347.1, after 386/385 BC). Unfortunately, we do not know whether xa[té&]aep in JG 
XII Suppl., 347.1 (diky 8’ €otm Ka[ta]zep THO Biaiwv) was psilotic or not. In JG XII 
8, 264, early 4th c. BC, the form is documented with aspiration (2x): ka0dmep TOU 
Bioiov (1. 4) and kaO[ dep tit BoAr1?] (1. 9). 

860 SEG 59, 957, lex sacra, ca. 500-450 BC = F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des 
cités grecques, Paris 1969, no. 113. M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Graeca, vol. IV, Rome 
1978, 12, mistakenly transcribes tdtepov in the Ionic alphabet (cf. note 3: “Alla 
fine della |. 2, perd, Q rappresenta omega’) since the product of crasis of /o/ and /e/, 
which is noted by an omega in the Thasian alphabet, is /o:/ in the Ionic dialects. 

861 SEG 56, 1017 (ca. 389-350 BC). 

862 “Allerdings kénnte die konsequente Schreibung von Tenuis statt Aspirata bei 
Elision und Krasis schlieSlich auch auf orthographischer Gewohnheit beruhen, die 
nur in der Komposition gelegentlich durchbrochen wird”. For an interpretation of 
psilosis in Lesbian and Ionic of Asia Minor as a spelling phenomenon see K. 
Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache, 1921, 209-226. 

863 Cf. JG V 2, 343, Orchomenos, 4* c. BC (= IPArk 15); IG V 2, 357, Stymphalos, 
before 234 BC (= IPArk 17); IG V 2, 6, Tegea, 4th c. BC, katamep (2x) (= IPArk 3); 
IPArk 5, Delphi, 324 BC. According to L. Dubois (Recherches sur le dialecte 
arcadien, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1986, 127), Arc. katéep “doit s’expliquer par une 
simplification de katb témep, et non comme la forme ionienne Katémep dans 
laquelle la dentale sourde médiane s’explique par la psilose”. However, these would 
be the only Arcadian examples not only of a neuter plural tazep, but also of a *fo 
stem for relatives (all other examples have a *yo-stem). For this reason, Dubois’ 


argument is somewhat circular. 

864 It is important to note that, despite the fact that SEG 18.347 belongs to the 5th 
c. BC, it is written in boustrophedon script. In addition, the form viding in |. 9 is 
not documented elsewhere to date. 

865 The -otc ending is characteristic of Cycladic Ionic, unlike the Ionic of Asia 
Minor which has -o1o1(v). 

866 Cf. C. Rolley “Le sanctuaire des dieux patrdoi et le Thesmophorion de 
Thasos”, BCH 89 (1965), 447 and fig. 6 in 446 = fig. no. 3 of this paper). 

867 Cf. “Zu einer thasischen Inschrift”, ZPE 49 (1982), 140. 

868 TYNAKEZ is documented in the oracular tablets from Dodona (cf. Curbera 
2013b, 422). Note that in certain Attic curse tablets (4th c. BC) as well as in Greek 
papyri from Egypt the second element of the diphthong is not written (yvva(i)Ka). 
However, I do not believe that this is the correct explanation for the example from 
Thasos. 

869 Cf. fr. 102 West: ac MavedArjvov oiftc és Odoov ovvédpaytev. 

870 Note a similar view in Tsantsanoglou (2003, 250), Malkin (2009, 378) and 
Tzifopoulos (2012a, 307). The last author uses this argument to defend the notion of 
a ‘multi-Greek’ origin in the founding of Methone too. According to Méndez 
Dosuna (forthcoming), the two Thasian features absent from Paros (psilosis and 
gen. sg. -Eoc (and -evc) in some masculine proper names of the first declension: cf. 
infra 2.4.2) are negligible and “do not support the hypothesis of a Panhellenic 
colonization of Thasos”. The oldest Thasian examples of a genitive in -goc are from 
the 4th c. BC, meaning that this feature was probably an innovation of the times 
after the colonization of the island; hence, it cannot be used as evidence for the 
origin of the colonists of Thasos. 

871 This form also exhibits two additional Ionic features: the so-called ny- 
ephelkystikon (cf. Thasian Aayyavouoww) and 1 (/e:/ < /a:/) after /r/. 

872 I am providing only a few examples of each feature here and, wherever 
possible, I am using examples before the 4th c. BC. Features that are present in the 
whole of Attic-Ionic are not taken into account here. 

873 Cf. Paros: mupryv, mvp fj.1 (SEG 51, 1071, late 64 c. BC). 

874 Cf. Paros: a[o]iéov (SEG 51, 1071, late 6 c. BC); [éu]uevéw, oikéoo1 UG XII 
5, 109, after 411 BC). 

875 Cf. Paros: iepov UG XIL5, 108, 54 c. BC). 

876 Cf. Paros: éxytwoneva (JG XII 5, 108, 5th c. BC). 

877 According to the editor, the same engraver is responsible for all the stamps 
featuring TeAéa. Could the reason for this supposed Doric genitive TeAéa be the fact 
that the engraver was a foreigner perhaps? In any case, Garlan seems to contradict 
himself since the group’s heading TEAEA() makes us believe that he sees it as a 
nominative. 

878 Unless we are mistaken, there seem to be no more examples of Doric genitives 
in this kind of Thasian stamps. Examples of abbreviated anthroponyms in which 
only the last consonant is missing (-c or -v) are not rare, though: Garlan 231, 
Ode1r0(c); Garlan 303, ‘Hpopa(v); Garlan 309, MvAAo(.), etc. 


879 This is well documented in Chalcidice: KaAdinatdeoc, Avtinatpideos (SEG 51, 
795, Aphytis, 351-350 BC); [...]p@videoc (TAPA 69 (1938), 50, 4, Olynthos 375— 
350 BC); EvBoviideoc (TAPA 69 (1938), 51, 5, Olynthus, late 5th -early 4th c. BC?). 
Perhaps it is a feature that was inherited from the dialect of Euboea: cf. Avkideo[c], 
IG XII Suppl., 617, Eretria, 3"4 c. BC). 

880 Cf. Paros: tig ovvOjKIc UG XII 5, 109, after 411 BC). 

881 Cf. Paros: [Oa]oiotc, toig 7G XII 5, 109, after 411 BC). 

882 Cf. Paros: fipiov UG XII 5, 108, 5c. BC), fvov (SEG 33, 679 (2x), ca. 175— 
150 BC, in koine). 

883 Cf. Paros: é6vtw[v] UG XII 5, 109, after 411 BC). 

884 In Greek: 7 Bépyn, 9 Fadanwoc, n Nedaoatc, i Oiobpn, 7 Ltpbuy. Cf. Thuc. 
(4.107.3, 5.6.1) et al. (Heraclid. Pont. fr. 125 Wehrli; Diod. Sic. 12.68.4). In 463 BC 
Thasos lost control of its mainland possessions. 

885 Cf. Hdt. 7.108.2: MecapBpia. éyetat dé tadTIS Oaciwv TdAtc UtpvuN. 

886 According to archaeological findings, Molivoti was inhabited from the Archaic 
period until the middle of the 4'n c. BC. This settlement was already identified with 
Stryme by the first archaeologist who conducted excavations, G. Bakalakis. But 
since this identification is not certain, the editors of . Thrac.Aeg. opted to use the 
heading "Extypagéc tig Xepooviyoov tij¢ MoAvBotijc for the inscriptions found in 
this settlement. 

887 Cf. G. Bakalakis, Avacxagy Ltpvuncs, Thessaloniki, 1967, 145. For more 
information on the location, history and archaeological findings of Stryme see 
Inventory, s. v. Stryme, nos. 650, 880-881. 

888 Nopéo is the genitive of Nuptic. According to the editors of 1. Thrac.Aeg., 
probably Nupitic = Novptijc, the hypocoristic form of Noujjvtoc (cf. Stryme, E120), 
the shortened form of Novpjvios (or Nevujvioc), which is documented in Stryme 
as well. Cf. O. Masson, ZPE 102 (1994), 172. Noujvtoc is documented in Maroneia 
(E199, 2>4— Ist c. BC). 

889 The contracted form Avtipavoc (E126, ca. 400 BC) may be due to the koine. 
890 IIp@topays is documented in Athens /G II?, 957.75, ca. 158/157 BC), Troas 
(IMTSkam/Neb-Taeler 243, Hellenistic period) and Rhodes (SEG 46, 1016, 
Hellenistic period), where IIpatoméns is documented as well (Evodvys 
Ipatogdevg BuBdoo[t]oc, JG XII 1, 262, undated). For the personal names in - 
ans see 7.1. 

891 Boundary stones from a temple of Demeter, ca. 500 BC: Ajuntpas hapas sipi 
| tokatwvréd@. Cf. J. Vokotopoulou, La civilisation grecque; Macédoine, royaume 
d’Alexandre le Grand, Athens, 1993, 190, no. 215 (photo) = SEG 43, 400, BE 1994, 
no. 433 and Trippé (2014, 276, fig. 6). For the variant of omega with oblique 
strokes used in these inscription see supra 2.3. The reports about the number of 
boundary stones are contradictory: according to some, there are three inscriptions 
preserved; according to others, the boundary stones preserved are four. In the 
museum of Kavala two boundaries are exhibited, both with the same text 

892 The toponym is 7 Bépya, or 1 Bépyn, or 10 Bépytov; the ethnic is Bepyatoc. For 
the history of Berge cf. Inventory, no. 628. 


893 Ed. pr. Velkov & Domaradzka (1994). The inscription has subsequently been 
re-edited several times with numerous corrections and improvements. Here I am 
making use of the re-edition (Il. 4-34) by Chankowski & Domaradzka (1999) (cf. 
SEG 49, 911). 

894 Cf. Domaradzki (2000). 

895 According to Herodotus (7.109.2), Iliotupoc was one of the Thasian 
settlements in the Thracian region. It has been identified with a fortified settlement 
east of Pontolivado, late 64 c. BC (see /nventory, 866, no. 638, s. v. Pistyros). 

896 The relevant texts are collected in Lewis (1958) and Burkert (1993, 179 and 
181-182). 

897 In the same passage, Strabo mentions some other possible origins of the 
toponym. According to some people, the island was called Xapo8paxn because of 
its elevated areas (samoi); but according to others, its name came from the Saii, the 
indigenous Thracians who inhabited both the island and the opposite mainland: && 
Ov KéKeivo SfAov, Ott ..., peta THV Tovicny arouKiav Kai tiv TepBpiavoc 
Tapovoiav amoiKkous éOEiv Ek Lapov Kai Ovondoat Lapov tiv LapoOpaKny, we ot 
Xdpuot Todt’ EmAGoavto s6Eyso yap. mavatepor 5’ sioiv ot AN0 Tod Lapovc 
KaAsiobat Ta Hy OnoavtEs evprjo8a1 TodtO TobVoLG TIYV VIGO ... 

898 Bernard (1964, 2, n. 1) and Graham (2002) do not agree and are of the opinion 
that all the ceramics of this kind found on Samothrace were made on Lemnos; 
hence, a Pre-Greek rather than a Greek origin is assumed. Tiverios (2008, 110) 
offers a compromise between both opinions: “So it seems more likely that, of the 
first settlers who arrived on the island, most must have come from Aeolis, from the 
nearby Troad, for instance, or, more probably, from Lesbos. They would have been 
accompanied by Ionians from Samos. It is also possible that the Samians were the 
first to reach the island and were joined soon afterwards by Aeolians, who 
eventually predominated, owing to their proximity to Samothrace”. 

899 Samothrace: Excavations Conducted by the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University. 

900 Cf. W. Froehner, Les inscriptions grecques du Musée du Louvre, les textes 
inédits. Paris, 1933. no. 69 (= MA 697). The relief was found on Samothrace and 
sold to Choiseul-Gouffer in 1790. 


901 Dimitrova & Clinton (2003). Although, as the editors point out, only a small 
amount of the text is preserved — and the scarcity of ancient inscriptions from 
Samothrace means that it is difficult to date the fragment — the form of the letters 
seems to correspond to inscriptions found in other parts of the north Aegean at the 
end of the 6t c. BC (cf. Thasos, JG XII 8, 356 = LSAG2, 307, no. 63, Pl. 58, ca. 
525-500 BC). 

902 At the beginning of each line there is interpunction, while between the two 
lines the right part of a horizontal stroke is preserved, probably a paragraphos. This 
could be a sign that the document may be of a commercial nature. 

903 Cf. Loukopoulou (1989, 149 and 164, Pl. XV.b). 

904 “At non numquam bonos exitus habent boni”. Eos quidem arripimus 
adtribuimusque sine ulla ratione dis inmortalibus. at Diagoras cum Samothracam 
venisset Atheus ille qui dicitur, atque ei quidam amicus “tu, qui deos putas humana 
neglegere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis, quam multi votis vim 
tempestatis effugerint in portumque salvi pervenerint”, “ita fit” inquit, “alli enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique perierunt”. 

905 The gen. sg. m6Atoc, which according to some scholars is attributable to the 
Aeolic dialect, could also be Ionic. 

906 An Aeolic patronymic adjective, instead of a genitive, i. e. EmucAsiotc (acc.) 
maidas, could also be possible. Cf. émiotéAA[avtoc] 6& AAeE&avpm Kai bmép TOV 
AxodA[06 ]@ps[iov] mai<o@v> UG XI 2, 526d.17—18. Eresus, Hellenistic period). 
907 Cf. the contracted form of genitive Ogoyévic in Zone (E409, second half of 5th 
c. BC) (see 4.5). 

908 In JG XII Suppl., 140, Miletus, 2.4 c. BC?, an honorary decree enacted by an 
unknown Aeolian city (perhaps Eresus) for some Milesian judges, the Aeolic 
features (Ev MGVTEGOL TOIs GyOvEcol, BOAAAV, GvabéLEVal, etc.), coexist with Attic- 
Ionic forms (attovc, moAgpov, avdéevv, etc.). 

909 Cf. Fraser (1960, 33): “The appearance of the month Mataxteptov, which is 
found otherwise only in Ionic cities is of interest. Its presence here confirms to 
some extent the tradition of colonization from Samos’. As is well known, the 
calendar is one of the cultural elements that a colony tends to inherit from its 
metropolis. 

910 Also worthy of mention is the form [ka]tatdattew (SEG 31, 803), which does 
not belong to the Ionic dialect but to Attic. Cf. JG XII 8, 156 which is of the same 
date (228-225 BC): mpdattwv (A 17), Xeppovijoov (B 16) and ovpmpaéau (B 18) are 
forms alien to the Ionic of the Cyclades and could be attributed to Attic dialect 
instead. 

911 Oikonomidis (1978, 159-161) supports his argument with a passage from 
Diodorus (5.47.3) on the language of the inhabitants of Samothrace: éoyjKao1 6é 
moro iSiav SidAektov oi abtdyBovec, No TOAAG év toic Ovoiatc Usypi TOD vdv 
tnpeitat (“the indigenous people have a particular dialect (6uéAeKtoc) that is used in 
sacrifices in great measure even now’). According to Oikonomidis, didAEeKktoc 
cannot mean ‘language’, and thus Diodorus is referring here to a Greek dialect. 

912 Cf. V. I. Georgiev, Trakiiskayat Ezik, Sofia, 1957 and id. Trakite i Techniyat 


Ezik, Sofia, 1977. 

913 However, there are other clear epsilons in the text and their form is different. 
914 In the tribute list of the Attic League, JG III3, 77, col. V.27-31, 422/421 BC, 
these colonies are called Zovn and Aptdc mapa Léppetov, because of their proximity 
to Cape Serreion. 

915 According to Herodotus, Mesembria was the westernmost settlement in the 
peraea of Samothrace (cf. 7.108: t&v éoyatn mEmOALoTAL MPdc EOMEPNS TOA TL 
obdvopa éott MecapBpin). Its name is most probably Thracian in origin, as is that of 
the Megarian colony of the same name in the Black Sea. But the toponym, attested 
exclusively by Herodotus, has tentatively been identified at times with Drys, 
Orthagoria or even with Zone (in fact, MeoapBpin may have been the older name of 
Za@vn). On this question see /nventory, nos. 647 and 651. 

916 For the location and other information on the settlements of the Samothracian 
peraea see the general introduction given in /. Thrac.Aeg. as well as the respective 
introduction in each section. 

917 On the ‘three foundations’ of Abdera (by the Clazomenians, the Teians, and 
finally by Philip II) see Chrysanthaki (2001), with an overview of the city’s 
institutions. 

918 According to the most widely accepted tradition, Abderos, the eponymous hero 
of Abdera, was of Locrian origin. 

919 Cf. Abd = ‘slave’; the final part is found in other Greek toponyms that are of 
Phoenician origin (cf. Kb@npa). If this is really the case, Abdera must have been a 
Phoenician colony or emporium before the first Greek colonization. The words of 
Herodotus (2.44.3—4 and 6.47.1—2) about the presence of Phoenicians in Thasos (cf. 
A. J. Graham, ABSA 73 (1978), 216-218) support this theory, as well as the 
existence of at least two other cities with the same name (one in the north of Africa, 
near Carthage, and the other in the south of the Iberian Peninsula). For more 
information on the origin of the toponym as well as on various other matters 
concerning the founding and later history of Abdera see I. Thrac.Aeg. (158-182), 
Chrysanthaki (2001) and Inventory (no. 640). 

920 For the close connections of the two cities see Graham (1991) and (1992); 
Veligianni (1997); Loukopoulou & Parisaki (2004). 

921 The first coinage from Abdera dates back to 470-465 BC. 

922 On the genitive form of the patronym, see 7.1.j. 

923 The reconstruction [ayop]é> in |. 2 of the same inscription, as proposed by 
Triantaphyllopoulos and accepted in /. Thrac.Aeg, is unlikely, since it would be the 
only example of Attic reversion in this inscription. For the same reason, we should 
reconstruct tp[tjKovta] rather than tp[1aKovta] in 1. 7. 

924 Cf. (S)GDI 5644, nos. 2, 5, 14, 17, 20, 21 (coins, 500-350 BC). 

925 Cf. ABdnpitév in E4 (Abdera < Delfos), an inscription from the mid-3" c. BC. 
926 Cf. Teos: Tyioisw, AvOeotnpiotow, ‘Hpaxargoiow (Schwyzer DGE, no. 710: 
Dirae Publicae, ca. 470 BC). 

927 técoEp- is documented in Teos, but also in Miletus, Priene and Didima (cf. 
Hualde 1993, 393-394). 


928 It would be more correct to transcribe 0 and étoipat, i. e. without initial 
aspiration (cf. supra) 

929 IIpm@tiac is documented in Attica (2x), Miletus (1x) and Lesbos (1x), Ipéttc in 
Thasos and Samos (gen. [Ipattoc: JG XII 8, 292, Thasos, undated; JG XII 6 2, 655, 
Samos, ca. 400-350 BC). For IIpattic cf. Masson (1984, 52). 

930 Cf. LSAG?, 28, and supra 2.3. 

931 The attribution of this text to Thasos clashes, however, with the question of 
psilosis in the dialect of this island (cf. supra 2.4.1). 

932 For other matters (e. g. origin of the toponym; identification of Maroneia with 
the Homeric city of Ismaros; its membership of the Attic League, etc.) see 
L.Thrac.Aeg., 319 ff., and Inventory, s. v. Maroneia, 878-880. 

933 There are a few inscriptions from the 5‘ c. BC, but they are of little interest in 
terms of dialectal features. 

934 On coins, from a later date, Neopnviov appears under the form Novunviov. 

935 According to G. Bakalakis, JOAI 39 (1952), Beiblatt 1/6, Awyevidew (cf. SEG 
13, 409). 

936 Cf. Chios: Mavipayépew and ‘Exaidew (LSAG2, 47.9, 475 BC), Ilvpew 
(Schwyzer DGE, no. 691.8, 5 — 4th c, BC), etc. 

937 Cf. Chios: KAvtiéwv (SEG 22, 508), Motpéwv (Athena 1908, 225, no. 30), etc. 
938 With a few exceptions, the contracted form Mopwvitdv appears on coins dating 
to times after 400 BC, probably due to influence from Attic or the koine. 

939 E234 and E235 (3"4 c. BC) already have the genitive -KAéouc found in Attic, but 
also in the koine. 

940 Cf. J. and L. Robert (BE 1958, 85) and O. Masson (1984, 52). 

941 Unless I am mistaken, Mntp@vaocoa is only documented in Maroneia (3x) and 
Abdera. 

942 Cf. Robert (1963, 60-61) and Curbera (2013a, 136): “These names are clearly 
formed on vocods, the Ionic form of common Greek veooods (Attic veottéc)”. Cf. 
Bechtel, (S)GDI 5475. 

943 Cf. E78, Il. 11-12 (ca. AD 131/132): péypt totapod Méotov. 

944 Cf. Curbera (2013b, 428). 

945 With different variations such as Ilav@diyc (Garlan 522). 

946 Contra Graham (1978, 219). 

947 This article has been written in the context of the project FFI2012—35721-C02— 
01 («Modos de contacto e interaccion dialectal en los textos epigraficos del griego 
antiguo»), of the Spanish Ministry of Economy and Competitiveness. I would like 
to thank Alcorac Alonso Déniz for his helpful comments on a previous draft. 

948 Cf. Sinope, Amysos, Olbia, Istros, Tomis, Odessos, Apollonia, Phasis, 
Theodosia, Pantikapaion, Kios, Miletopolis, Kyzikos, Prokonnesos, Artake, 
Abydos, etc. 

949 Cf. Strabo 12.3.4 and Pomponius Mela 2.33, who attribute a Milesian origin to 
some of the colonies traditionally considered as Megarian. 

950 Cf. Hanell (1934, 136); Vinogradov & Zoloratev (1990); Robu (2014, 258— 
263). 


951 Cf. Vinogradov (2007). 

952 Cf. Robu (2014, 265-277). 

953 Cf. Hanell (1934, 132 ff.) and Loukopoulou (1989, 57-61). 

954 Cf. Figueira (1985, 294-296). 

955 Alongside ipdc, the most typical Ionic form-, igp- seems in fact to be the 
prevailing form in Miletos. 

956 See Dana (2009, 74-75). 

957 Cf. Pournot (2000). 

958 It is well known that in some ethnic names derived from a-stems, when the -d- 
vowel is found after ¢, 0, 1, it is replaced by in most dialects, except in Ionic, 
where y (< long a) is maintained. Cf. Dittenberger (1906, 182-187). 

959 These coins could also explain the form MetappBpiavav of JGBulg. I2, 316 
(Messambria) attested at a later time. The sampi letter engraved on the coins of the 
5th and 4th c. BC was, as a matter of fact, no longer used, and hence it was 
misinterpreted as a tau. 

960 Cf. Vinogradov & Zolotarev (1990, 96-97). On the early use of the Milesian 
alphabet in Megarian colonies see LSAG2 (366, 368) and Loukopoulou (1989, 158— 
160). 

961 Kprtivns was the name of the Milesian founder of Sinope. The name Mdc was 
very common in Miletos and its colonies, and it also appears in the amphoric 
stamps from Sinope and Herakleia of the 6th c. BC. 

962 iap- is the form attested in the metropolis, Megara, in the western Megarian 
colonies and in Kallatis: cf. iap& (LSAG?2, 137 n. 2, Megara); hapov (SEG 43, 
630.A.7, Selinous, 460-450 BC); hiapsiov (SEG 43, 630.B.9, Selinous, 460—450 
BC); etc. 

963 Cf. IK Heraclea Pont 70 (Herakleia), [GBulg. V, 5095[1] (Messambria), [K 
Kalchedon 10, 11, 13, etc. (Kalchedon), [kK Byzantion S24 (Salymbria), [kK 
Byzantion | and 2 (Byzantion), etc. 

964 There is no agreement as to which of the two variants was the original one. 

965 Cf. Del Barrio (2011). 

966 See Del Barrio (forthcoming) on this issue. 

967 Cf. Del Barrio (forthcoming, § 7). 

968 tov dé Tapiav dvaypadyavta TO Wa@toLA TodTO sic TeAAL@va EvabspEV sic TO 
isepov tod AnmdAA@voc (GBulg. I2, 307 (2), Messambria, 3 c. BC); tov 6& 
lepomolov avaypiwat TO WHOLopLa Todto sic TeAap@va Kai Osivat sic TO ispdv 
(UGBulg. I2, 41, Odessos, 34 — 20d c. BC), etc. 

969 Cf. Solmsen (1909, 74-78). 

970 See Robert (1964, 145-148); Masson (1976; 1994, 144). 

971 Cf. Xfjpa AvKoundetoc UK Byz. 211, Byzantion, 24 c. BC); yovy Xynp[ata 
iép<e>ta (CIRB 74, Pantikapaion, AD 173-211); Xnuatiov (CIRB 129, 
Pantikapaion, 1st c. BC); Xnpativov (C/RB 640, Pantikapaion, 1st — 2nd c, AD); 
Xypata yoviy) (CIRB 643, Pantikapaion, 1st— 274 c, AD); Xnpativov VosPE I2 359, 
Chersonesos, AD 129-130); Tobxiov (IK Byz. 77, Byzantion, 2>4 c. BC); Tabd«oc 
UScM I 193, Istros, AD 138); Makpsivoc Tavxcov, Pad«og TatKovu UScM I 197, 


Istros, ca. AD 150-200); Tatxov UScM II 83, Tomis, AD 199-201); Pbkavoc 
UGBulg. I2, 395(4) Apollonia, 1st c. BC); Poxew UScM I 114, Istros, 3% c. BC); 
Tbxetc (ScM II 468, Tomis, ca. AD 200-2507); T vkéa UK Byz. 153, Byzantion, 
Roman (Imperial) period?); Puxsia (K Kalchedon 65, Kalchedon, n.d.). 

972 According to Masson (1976), the names Xfjy0, Xnpativoc, etc., are a 
“prononciation vulgaire, avec simplification du groupe consonantique initial”. 

973 Cf. Kretschmer (1898, esp. 604-605). For the opposite view (KvBepv- > 
KupEepv-) see Neumann (1987, 67). For other explanations about the origin of B in 
Bapvapat see Schmidt (1895, 26-29). 

974 Cf. Katicié (1976, 144). 

975 Cf. IK Byzantion 11: Odvpmddm@pocg Mevitsapov ote~avasic TH ApLTASL 
TOV GVIPov ta Boondpia tO GOAOV ‘Epudi Kai ‘HpaxAst. See Hanell (1934, 186- 
187); Robu (2010/2011, 282, n. 7). 

976 Cf. unvoc Boonopiov (IK Byzantion 30, 31 and 33). See Hanell (1934, 200- 
201). 

977 “You will then come to the Cimmerian isthmus, right at the narrow gateway to 
the lake; with a bold heart you must leave it, and cross the Maeotic channel. Your 
crossing will in all future time be much spoken of among men, and the channel will 
be named after it Bosporus, ‘Strait of the Cow’” (translated by A. H. Sommerstein, 
Aeschylus, vol. I, Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, MA, 2008, 523). 

978 Doric peooapBpia, Attic and koine peonuBpia, Ion. uecauBpin and peonuBpin 
(< *med'y(o0)-Heh2mr-ijo-). The n (< long a) in neonuBpia and peonuBpin may be 
explained by analogy with juépa, considering that what should be expected here is 
a short alpha, according to Osthoff’s Law (cf. Schwyzer 1939, 279; Rix 1976, § 64; 
for another explanation see Szemerényi 1964, 160-161). 

979 Cf. Strabo 7.6.1: sita MeonuBpia Meyapgwv dnorkoc, mpdtepov 58 MeveBpia 
(oiov Méva n6Atc, tod Kticavtoc Méva KaAovpévov, thc 5é mMOAEWo ‘Bpiac’ 
KaAOvHEVNS Opaktoti: ws Kai 7 Tob LHAvos TdAtc XyAvuPpia mpoonydpevta, 7 T’ 
Aivoc HoAtvoBpia moté @vopaCeto): “Then Mesembria, a colony of the Megarians, 
formerly called ‘Menebria’ (that is, ‘city of Menas’, because the name of its founder 
was Menas, while ‘bria’ is the word for ‘city’ in the Thracian language. In this way, 
also, the city of Selys is called Selybria and Aenus was once called Poltyobria)” 
(translated by H. C. Jones, The Geography of Strabo, vol. Il, Cambridge, MA— 
London, 1924 [1967], 279). 

980 Cf. Steph. Byz., s.v. MeonpBpia: 2dA1¢ Hovttkny. NucdAaoc mépata@: é&KAnOn 
and Médoov: Bpiav yop Tv nOAW Qaoci Opaixsc. > obv LyAvEBpia 4 tod LHAvoc 
nOMtc, TloAtupBpia n HdAtvos [m0A1c], ott MeaAonpBpia i MéAcov mdMc, Kai dio 
TO ev~avotepov Aéystat MeonuBpia. (= FGrH 90 F 43). Cf. also Steph. Byz. s.v. 
BpovtoBpia. According to Hesychius, bria means ‘village’ (Bpiav, Tv é2’ aypoic 
KOUNV). 

981 I owe this piece of information to a remark by Prof. R. Janko after the oral 
presentation of my paper at the Thessaloniki conference (2015). Cf. also Krammer 
(1847, 54): Rectiora haud dubie tradit Steph., ex Nicolao Damasceno referens 610 
Méioov nominatam fuisse illam urbem: in reliquis magnopere concinunt quae 


Strabo et Nicolaus docent, ut eundem auctorem sequi videantur. Inde suspicor 
Strabonem scripsissse Medonuppia oiov Méloa néiic, tod Kticavtoc Méloa 
Kadovpévov. Nominativus fuerit Médoac, quem varie declinavit uterque: A et X 
(forma rotunda) facile coaluerunt in N. The form MeveBpia of Strabo is repeated 
later by some Byzantine authors: cf. Theophanes Continuatus 6.22d, Ps.-Symeon 
De Leone Basilii filio 13 B, and Georgius Continuatus M 831 (cf. Nawotka 1994, 
321-322). 

982 The form quoted by Plinius (NH 4.45: nunc Mesambria, Anchialum, ubi Messa 
fuerat), seems to corroborate too the view that the original form was Medo-. The 
same holds true for the form that appears in the Epitome of Strabo’s Geography, 
tod pLé010c Bpia, which is more similar to the form quoted by Nicolaus-Stephanus, 
than to MeveBpia, even though it could be explained as a later modification due to 
folk etymology. 

983 With regard to this question see Dana & Dana (2001-2003). 

984 Medoé@v ‘Hpodapov, /GBulg. I2, 308.6, Messambria, 34 c. BC; ToAbgevoc 
Medoéwvoc, IGBulg. V, 5103, Messambria, late 2"4/early 1st c. BC; MeAoé@voc 
(2x), SEG 35, 832.42, 43, Seuthopolis, 4th/3"4 c. BC. 

985 Although Nawotka (1994, 320-321) defends the view that MeooapPBpia is a 
toponym of Thracian origin (“Despite its similarity to a common Greek word 
ueonpBpia, meaning ‘midday’ or ‘south’, the name of Mesambria is undoubtedly 
Thracian”), he does not specify what the original form was like. 

986 One of the changes made by the Greeks was probably the introduction of the 
nasal before the B. 

987 The sampi of the 5th c. BC coins (cf. supra 2.3.2) points out that at the time 
when the Greek colonists (from Megara, Kalchedon and perhaps from Byzantion as 
well) founded Messambria, the common word pecoapBpia (‘midday, south’) was at 
the phonetic stage [metsambria] or something similar. Indeed, the most ancient 
testimonies to this toponym are those found in the coins. 

988 According to Detschew (1957) and Mihailov (cf. /GBulg. I2, 307-308), in these 
toponyms “pu infixum esse, quod phaenomenum linguae Thraciae proprium fuerit”. 
There are some examples of LaAvuBpia without a nasal, LaAvBpiav UG 13, 1154, 
Athens, 460/450 BC) which may be attributed to metrical reasons since the verse 
requires a short syllable in that position; Eev@ XndAvBpiava UG II2, 10261, Athens, 
late 5th c. BC); XaBpiacg Ladrvmpiavoc UG IP, 10261a, Athens, post mid-4' c. BC); 
cf. also LnAvBptavdc (Arist. Oec. 1348b33); LnAvBpia (Polyb. 18.49.2). With 
regard to Poltymbria (later Ainos), a place name undocumented in Greek 
inscriptions, as far as I now, the manuscripts of Strabo present the following 
variants: HloAtvoBpia, ToAtioBpia, HoaAtvopBpia, ToAtovBpia. Cf. the personal 
name IloAtbd@poc (SEG 36, 665.4, Ainos, 5th — 4th ¢, BC). For other place names in 
-Bpio/-Bpin, -Bpt, (MooktoBpia, LkeraBpia, OvdpBpia, etc.) or Bpt-, etc. cf. 
Detschew (1957, 86-87). For a review of other hypotheses (Detschew and 
Georgiev) regarding the first part of MeooapBpia, namely both the city in the Black 
Sea and the synonymous city on the Aegean coast, see Mihailov, /GBulg. 12, 307— 
308. 


989 Cf. Kretschmer (1925, 84-106) and Robu (2014, 285-292). 

990 “For at that time this sea was not navigable, and was called ‘Axine’ because of 
its wintry storms and the ferocity of the tribes that lived around it, and particularly 
the Scythians, in that they sacrificed strangers, ate their flesh, and used their skulls 
as drinking-cups; but later it was called ‘Euxine’, when the Ionians founded cities 
on the seaboard” (translated by H. C. Jones, Joc. cit., 189). The adjective G&ewos / 
&Sevoc appears in several authors referring directly or indirectly to the Black Sea: 
cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.203: A€sivov; Eur. Andr. 793-795: kai én’ Apy@ov dopdc &&evov 
bdypav EkmEpdool Tovtiav EvumAnyadov KAstwav éxi vavotodiav (“That, on Argo 
riding the havenless brine, thou didst burst through the gates of the Clashing Rocks 
on the seaquest glorious”; translated by Arthur S. Way, Euripides, vol. HU, 
Andromache, The Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, MA, 1965, 475); id. IT 253: 
axpaic éxi prypiow aéévov mOpov (“Upon the breakers’ verge of yon drear sea”; 
translated by A. S. Way, Iphigeneia in Taurica, loc. cit., 303); ibid. 341: é60t1¢ moté 
"EAAnvos &k yij¢ mOvtov TAVEv GEevov (“Whoe’er from Hellas yon drear sea hath 
reached”; translated by A. S. Way, loc. cit., 309). 

991 Cf. Kretschmer (1921, 277); Jacobsohn (1929, 107); Chantraine (1933, 206). 
992 Cf. Robert (1938, 200-201, and 1964, 145); Robu (2010/2011, 282-283). 

993 Cf. Robert (OMS V, 692). 

994 Cf. Bevdic (Bevdic?) (Maroneia, Thasos, Hadrianopolis, etc.), Bevoiapa 
(Lemnos, Oropos, Eretria and Athens), Bevéipavyc (Athens), ZnviBevdtc (Eretria); 
Bevoucoc (Marcianopolis); Bevoityta and Bevétnmapwv (Philippopolis); Bevdiov 
(Hadrianopolis). See Masson (1988). Its presence in Athens is not surprising, 
considering that the cult of this goddess was officially introduced to this city in the 
second half of the 5t8 c. BC. Nevertheless, out of the three epigraphic examples 
from the Attic, Bevdisa@pa Bnpetoddov (3% c. BC), the bearer of one of them has a 
clear Pontic origin, as the name of her father, Bnpioddnc, proves (it is only 
documented in the Black Sea). A certain Bnpioddns is mentioned in /G II?, 126 
(Athens, 357/356 BC), an inscription in which certain measures are specified with 
an aim to be carried out, should the cities of Chersonesus not pay their tributes to 
the Athenians. 

995 This paper is part of the research project “Interdialectal contact in Methone and 
Dodona” of the Spanish Ministry of Economy and Concurrence (FFI2012—35721- 
C02-02). I would like to thank Matthew Scarborough both for some insightful 
comments and for the proofreading of my English. Abbreviations of ancient 
authors, corpora of inscriptions and papyri not included in LSJ (9th ed.) and OCD 
(4h ed.) or in the lists of the Diccionario Griego-Espanol (http://dge.cchs.csic.es/ 
Ist/lst-int.htm) can be found at the end of the paper (‘References’). The epigraphic 
forms written in the Parian-Thasian alphabet (PTA), where <> is used for /o/ and / 
o:/, and <o> for /9:/, have been left unmodified. For the sake of clarity, I distinctly 
mark with the abbreviation PTA the documents where this spelling occurs. Unless 
otherwise stated, translations of Greek authors are those of the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

996 apyoowvtov ‘do’ (3pl. act. pres. imp.) (SEG 42, 785.40+, ca. 470-460 BC 


[PTA]), tv mv0pyv ‘the funerary-pyre’ (acc.) (SEG 51, 1071, Paros, late 6t c. BC), 
Totint ‘Hestia’ (dat.) 7G XII Suppl., 646, Thasos, ca. 250 BC), [TJotins ‘Hestia’ 
(gen.) UG XII 5, 238, Paros, 5th c. BC). 

997 kprovigeo’Kritonides’ (gen.) (CEG 413.ii, Paros, 535—500 BC [PTA]), KatoiBatew 
‘Kataibates’ (gen.) (Papadopoulos 2013, no. 4, fig. 6; Paros, boundary marker, ca. 
450-400 BC), 4s9ém‘Learetes’ (dat.) (CEG 161, Thasos, 500-490 BC), AEs 
(CEG 415, Thasos, late 6! c. BC, [PTA]), m0Aeme ‘city’ (gen. sg.) UG XII Suppl., 
347.114, ca. 430-425 BC). 

998  meoimsos*Telaphanes’ (gen.) (CEG 159, Thasos, ca. 500 BC [PTA]),  xeoxréwvres 
‘Neokreon’ (gen.) (CEG 674, Paros, 350-300 BC), lliévees‘Euanthes’ (gen.) (CEG 
843, Paros, late 4th — early 3"4 c. BC). Synizesis of /o/ after /e/ is well attested in 
Archilochus’ iambic compositions (written so or ev in manuscripts and papyri): 
moveonévy ‘toil’ (pres. ppl., fem. nom. sg.) (42.2 W.), oso ‘you’ (gen. sg.) (106.4 
W.), yapiCeo ‘favor’ (2sg. pres. imp.) (108.2 W.), NeoBobAns ‘Neoboule’ (gen.) 
(118 W.), adAéEeo ‘ward off’ (2sg. pres. imp.) (128.2 W.), éopdveov ‘be minded’ 
(3pl. act. impf.) (226 W.), tiW0sd ‘stand’ (2sg. mid. pres. imp.) (23.10 W.), 
TOAEvLEVaL ‘go about’ (mid./pass. pres. ppl. masc./neut. dat. sg.) (49.7 W.), éued 
‘me’ (gen. sg.) (200 W.). A similar phenomenon is attested for -gov-: 9povsvn‘be 
minded’ (3pl. act. pres.) (132 W.), soxoe“planning craft’ (pres. ppl., fem. nom. sg.) 
(184 W.). The sequence remains, however, uncontracted at the end of the line: 
aydAAso ‘glorify’ (2sg. mid./pass. pres. imp.), Od0peo ‘lament’ (2sg. pres. imp.) 
(128.4, .5 W.), NAsigeo ‘anoint’ (2sg. mid./pass. impf.) (205 W.). For this problem 
in the Homeric text see Passa (2001); for the iambic poets see Kaczko (2008, 234), 
Hawkins (2013, 49-50) and Miller (2014, 154). 

999 Already in the 5th c. BC mAstvac ‘more’ (gen. sg. masc.-fem.-neut.) (Pouilloux 
1954, 139, 18.9, 411-409 BC [PTA]), frequently attested afterwards: KAsbotpatoc 
‘Kleustratos’ (Dunant & Pouilloux 1958, 223, no. 372, 3" c. BC), KAevpvijotov 
‘Kleumnestos’ (gen.) (SEG 54, 794.16, Paros, late 34 c. BC), OsvtéAn¢ ‘Theuteles’ 
UG XII Suppl., 431.2, Thasos, ca. 350 BC), @ebmoun0c ‘Theupompos’ (SEG 33, 
681.1, Paros, 24 c. BC). According to A. Matthaiou (apud SEG 54, 794), Parian 
KAsevpvijotov is a Doric form, since <ev> for <eo> is seldom attested in the Ionic- 
speaking Cycladic islands; cf. Nev«Asi[@t] ‘Neukleios’ (dat.) UG XII 5, 872.66, 
Tenos, 4h c. BC), KAsvdixov ‘Kleudikos’ (gen.) 7G XII 7, 412, Aegiale, 3" c. BC), 
Osvtiidov ‘Theutimides’ (gen.) (SEG 14, 532.23, Ioulis, 34 c. BC), KAsvkpity 
‘Kleukrite’ dG XII 5, 495, Siphnos, 24 c. BC?), KAsvpéveoc ‘Kleumenes’ (gen.) 
UG XII 7, 32.14, Arkesine, late 24 c. BC). A certain Rhodian influence can account 
for some of the personal names, particularly in the 2™4 c. BC, when the influence of 
Rhodes in the Cyclades was stronger. But since a monosyllabic scansion of <go> is 
attested in epigrams of the Ionic-speaking Cyclades, e. g. «ovves‘Deinomenes’ 
(gen.) (CEG 403, Naxos, ca. 650 BC), couavses‘Kleomandros’ (gen.) (CEG 664, 
Amorgos, 400-350 BC), YEVEOS ‘race’ (gen. sg.) (CEG 673, Tenos, 4th c. BC?), we 
cannot exclude the possibility that the phenomenon developed independently in the 
area. 

1000 ywopévov UG XII Suppl., 349.5, Thasos, late St c. BC), yivntat (SEG 56, 


1017.4 and 26-27, Thasos, ca. 389-350 BC) and éxywoueva UG XII 5, 108.9, 
Paros, late 5th c. BC). 


1001 Gposv ‘male’ (nom.-voc.-acc. neut. sg.) UG XII 8, 358.1, Thasos, ca. 490-480 
BC), @epoéieo ‘Therseleos’ (gen.) (CEG 413.1, Paros, 535-500 BC [PTA]). 

1002 amAEoc UG XII Suppl., 412, Thasos, ca. 500 BC [PTA]), m6Ae@co (SEG 48, 
1140, Thasos, ca. 350— 300 BC), moAemc (SEG 48, 1140, Paros, ca. 350-300 BC). 
1003 [@a]ciotc ‘Thasians’ (dat.), toic ‘the’ (masc. dat. pl.) UG XII 5, 109, Paros, 
after 411 BC) and toic GAAotc BEvic ‘the other gods’ (dat.) UG XII 8, 264.8, Thasos, 
early 4th c, BC), toic GAAoIg Oaciotc ‘the other Thasians’ (dat.) (ibid. 11), gu ni901¢ 
UG XII Suppl., 347.5, ca. 430-425 BC) vs. the early tpiyka@cimtoww ‘300’ (dat.) 
(SEG 18, 347.8, Thasos, ca. 480-460 BC [PTA]). No examples of -otow survive 
from Paros. The only case of extension to lexical words of -yt¢ comes from Paros: 
Thc ovvOrKnIc ‘the conventions’ (dat.) 7G XII 5, 109.5, after 411 BC). In Thasos, 
the early documents attest to -ntotv in lexical words and tijtc in the article (always 
before a vowel): Nbugniow ‘Nymphs’ (dat.) UG XII 8, 358, 490-480 BC), 
EmloTatntow ‘overseers’ (dat.) (SEG 42, 785, ca. 470-460 BC), tadtytow ‘those’ 
(dat.) UG XII 8, 261.4, 5c. BO), tic amwuciniow ‘the colonies’ (dat.) (Pouilloux 
1954, 139, no. 18.7, ca. 411-409 BC [PTA]), tijtc mdaic[---] ‘the streets’ (dat.) UG 
XII Suppl., 420 fr. a.1, S52 c. BC [PTA]), émi tijtc dpé[Aotc] ‘on the vines’ UG XII 
Suppl., 347, ca. 430-425 BC), and in a metrical inscription vadtntow ‘ships’ (dat.) 
(CEG 162, ca. 500-490 BC?). We do not have any safe examples of -n1¢ extended 
to lexical words in Thasos, but the parallel of -otc is compelling (Deplazes 1991, 
74-76). In fact, it is almost certain that [toic NeozoAitnic] ‘the Neapolitans’ (dat.) 
must be read in JG XII 8, 264.1, a stoichedon inscription (see Pouilloux 1954, 210). 
Archilochus’ text attests to -o1c, both in lexical words, e. g. 6ypotc ‘furrows’ (dat.) 
(188.2 W.) and the article (e. g. toic 130 W.), and to -n1tc: Hc ‘which’ (fem. dat. pl.) 
(172.3 W.), BaAinic (16.2 Nicolosi), ayKGAnic ‘festivities’ (dat.) (213 W.; dyKdAatc 
mss.) and perhaps cotdfitc ‘songs’ (dat.) (253 W.; dotdaic pap.). Arguably, -o1c and - 
nlc may be an old feature of the Parian-Thasian dialect, but since the phenomenon 
is attested in Homer (-ntc as an artifact of the aedoi, see Deplazes 1991, 91-93), 
Archilochus may have borrowed it from the epos. Outside Homer, the phenomenon 
is also attested in Ionic, perhaps as early as Hipponnax’s time, according to the 
prevailing interpretation (73.5 d.; pap. evtatoy[ or evtn1oy[, Ev Toiot yvd8o101 mss., 
év taic yva8ou1 ‘in the jaws’; see Masson 1962, 143 on fr. 173; but cf. also 
Degani’s comment ad Joc.) and later in Herondas: tijic vewtépnic ‘the youngers’ 
(fem. dat.) (1.19). 

1004 Acc. éovta (Pouilloux 1954, 139, no. 18.1, 411-409 BC [PTA]) and gen. 
éovtwo[v] 7G XIL 5, 109.24, Paros, 411-409 BC). 

1005 8eo0p[dc], 8eop[oit] WG XII 5, 108.5—6 and 7-8, Paros, late 5th c. BC), gen. 
Beopa[v], UG XII 8, 263, Thasos, 412 BC), é8edpsov ‘to be a theoros’ (Salviat 
1979b, 116, col. 1.15, early 42 c. BC), Oevpots UG XII Suppl., 358.6, Thasos, 3"4 c. 
BC). The hypothesis that 8gopdc is the phonological evolution of Oewpdc cannot be 
accepted (Alonso Déniz 2017 (forthcoming)). The 9eopoi at Paros and Thasos were 
official civic magistrates, whereas the Oemp- in the Parian granting of asylia to 
Magnesia (Sy//.3 562.6, ca. 208 BC) is a religious term (Rutherford 2013, 128-130). 
1006 htepdv ‘sanctuary’ (Papadopoulos 2013, no. 4, fig. 6; Paros, boundary marker, 


ca. 450-400 BC), ispov ‘sanctuary’ (JG XII 5, 108.3, late 5c. BC), ispov (SEG 28, 
708.2, 4h c. BC). Cf. also the forms of the Marmor Parium UG XII 5, 444.7 and 87, 
ca. 264 BC). The only example of igp- in Archilochus’ text occurs in the new 
fragment of elegiacs: "IMuov sic igprv ‘to the sacred Ilion’ (fr. 12 Nicolosi; another 
example in the epigram fr. 326 W, but the attribution remains dubious, see Casadio 
1996, 76-77). A Parian late dedication (JG XII 5, 227; cf. also the addenda to the 
inscription on /G XII 5, 311) attests to 7 ip] G Ion. 7 tepf ‘the priestess’) or H ip] 
(= 7 tepa& ‘the sacred one’ (fem.), according to Kern 1911). In my opinion, an Ionic 
form ipén ‘priestess’ must be excluded in light of the early examples tep- in the area 
cited above. A late development of Attic igpeia is more likely. To begin with, -e1a > 
-Ea is attested on the island, e. g. Lwxpdtea ‘Sokrateia’ in an epigram UG XII 5, 
310.4 and 18, 2™ c. AD), with a penultimate light syllable. Furthermore, the 
contraction of -ea after /j/-loss results in -y in other Ionic-speaking areas, e. g. the 
personal names in -Kpdteia > -Kpdtea > -Kpatn, -mOAEta > -mdAEa > -2dAN and - 
odvela > -pavea in Ceos, Mykonos, Amorgos and Chios; cf. also IpdoxaAn 
‘Prokleia’ in Thasos). As for the spelling 1p-, if not a stone-cutter mistake (note that 
<Y> has been added in the last line between B and A in BavBoi), we may posit a 
late development of tgp- > 1p/eip- /i:r-/ attested in late prose documents: e. g. Ev TO 
ip ‘in the sanctuary’ (Gonnoi II, 72.10, ca. 150 BC), ipevs ‘priest’ /G II, 3934.1, 
AD 50-59), sipéme ‘priest? UG II?, 4481.3, AD 85-94); see Threatte (1980, 392) 
and Garcia Ramon (1992, 201-202). The Parian dedication is dated to the 1s c. BC, 
but a later date should not be excluded. 

1007 ipy ‘sacred’ (fem.) (SEG 32, 846.B, before 480-470 BC), ipa ta yprjypata ‘the 
sacred things’ (JG XII 8, 263.5, ca. 410 BC), ip (Pouilloux 1954, 139, no. 18.4, ca. 
411-409 BC), ipomotdv ‘overseer of temples’ (acc. sg.), ip[ov] UG XII 8, 264.14, 
early 4th c. BC), ip& (ibid.16), ipa (SEG 38, 853.11), ipov (SEG 56, 1017.4, 10+, ca. 
389-350 BC), ipomoudv (ibid. 12+), ipouvijpova ‘a kind of magistrate’ (acc. sg.) 
(ibid. 28). In JG XII 8, 265 (44 c. BC), a document only known from a copy made 
by Dr. Christidis in the 19th c. (see Bergmann 1869), we find ipdov (I. 9) and 
TQHPEI (1. 10), which must be an error of the copyist for TOHUPEI = dat. sg. tat 
ipei. These two examples contrast with iepéa (1. 7), which must be an Attic form, 
just like &yopavopos ‘clerk of the market’ (1. 11) vs. &yopnvoupos (1. 7), if the copy 
is correct. For IHPON see § 3. 

1008 Most of the examples are attested in amphora stamps: Eoaydpnc ‘Euagores’ 
(Garlan 1999, no. 178), Eoayd(pys) (Garlan 1999, no. 386), Eopvavas ‘Euryanax’ 
(Garlan 1999, no. 903); cf. also in one funerary inscription Edpux[---] (7G XII 8, 
406.2); <ao> for <ov>: TAadkov ‘Glaukon’ (Garlan 1999, nos. 406, 504, 520 and 
560), Haocav(inc) ‘Pausanies’ (Garlan 1999, no. 990), Tlaocavi(ns) (Garlan 1999, 
no. 506). For <ev> for <eo> and its rarity in Paros inscriptions see supra fn. 5. 

1009 Cf. JG XII 5, 108.6 (late 5 c. BC). fipvov ‘half’ (neut.) is found in an 
inscription entirely written in koine (SEG 33, 679.51—-52, ca. 175-150 BC). As it 
happens, it is the preferred form in Attic public documents after ca. 375 BC (see 
Threatte 1980, 262-263). 

1010 Cf. e. g. tépv0v = 10 Hpvov (SEG 42, 785.304, early 5th c. BC [PTA]). 


1011 See LGPN I (4 c. BC to 224 c. BC) and Del Barrio Vega (2015a, 174-175) 
for examples of Noooikac ‘Nossikas’ and Néooocg ‘Nossos’ in Thasos, and Curbera 
(2013, 136) for its origin. Interestingly, Archilochus attests to veooom ‘nest’ (175.5 
W.). In the Cyclades, Ndoooc is the name of a Hellenistic magistrate at Naxos 
(LAGM, 717). As for the names in -éc, see Tapodc (5th — 4th c. BC, cf. LGPN 1). 
The first instances in Paros are attested only from the lst c. BC onwards: e.g. Lotéc 
(see LGPN I). In the other Ionic speaking Cycladic islands the suffix is attested 
quite early: Ivypéic (Amorgos, 7th — 6th c. BC, see LGPN I). 

1012 The correct interpretation of the sentence requires the article 6, which is 
written h@ in the Parian-Thasian alphabet: cf. pac (1. 2), owpev (I. 4), etc. I cannot 
determine in Matthaiou’s photograph if it is really an <O>. 

1013 Cf. the reverse phenomenon in e. g. Heraclean hoxt® ‘eight’, Therean and 
Locrian hévatocg ‘ninth’, Dor. héBdepoc after émté ‘seven’ (Buck 1955, § 58). 

1014 In the same document, é«(k)aOéppata (Il. 2-3). 

1015 Presented by A. Matthaiou (19. 03. 2013) a l7EPHE (Paris). In the same 
document we find AAoim [PTA], but the aspiration of Att. GA@c ‘threshing-floor’ 
seems to be secondary (Beekes 1971, 350-352). Other examples are not relevant 
here. JG XII 5, 214, a boundary marker in the Ionic alphabet showing dpoc, dated to 
the 5th c. BC by Hiller, belongs to a larger group of similar stones now dated to ca. 
400-350 BC (see Papadopoulou 2010-2013, nos. 1-6; no. 6 corresponds to JG XII 
5, 214). The example of the relative pronoun in the sentence Eévo1 Aoptit @d Oépt[¢ 
dplav @vdE yovatki] / @ddSE S[MA]oL, G@ KOpyi dotd1 €|[ott] ‘It is not legal for a 
foreign Dorian nor for a woman nor for a slave to do the sacrifices for Kore Citizen’ 
UG XII 5, 225 + IG XII Suppl., 206, ca. 450 BC [PTA]), is not certain, as shown, 
among others, by Butz (1996, 82-86), who edits Xoévou Aoptit @d OEpt[¢ Eotévat] / 


@V..... OIA Kapmnt Actor g[---ca. 6---]. Finally, in [TJoting / Anuing UG XII 5, 
238; 5th c. BC), where initial <H> can be discarded, the initial aspiration is not 
etymological. 


1016 For a similar orthographic explanation of the sporadic omission of <H> in 
Attic documents see Threatte (1980, 494). 

1017 Arguably, a shortening of the final diphthong -@1 (1. e. @teAéoto1) could not be 
excluded. 

1018 Two Euphron’s works in Athens bare his signature in the Ionic alphabet. <H> 
for /h/ is never used in either document, but this may be due to the Ionian patrons 
who dedicated the statues. CEG 316 (ca. 475-450 BC, cf. DNO 657) is dedicated 
by (H)ermostratos from Abdera, and CEG 273 (470-450 BC, cf. DNO 659) is 
dedicated by Mikythe, whose name clearly indicates an East Ionian origin. Euphron 
made another work for an Athenian patron, and the dedication and his signature are 
both written in the Attic alphabet (/G I3, 856, cf. DNO I 658). 

1019 Sosthenes’ chronicle is based on the account of Demeas, a Parian historian 
who probably lived in the 3™4 c. BC (see the commentary by J. P. Sickinger apud 
BNJ 502 F 1). 

1020 See Del Barrio Vega (2015a, 157-160). 

1021 I endorse the view of the editors, according to whom the epitaph is written in 


the Parian-Thasian alphabet (see Pl. 10). Del Barrio Vega’s (2015a, 171) doubts are 
unfounded. 

1022 The dedication “Ayp@v Hpat ‘Agron to the Hero’ (Pouilloux, 1954, 87, no. 14; 
PI. IX, 2, ca. 430 BC?) is in the Ionic alphabet. 

1023 There are no examples in JG XII 8, 401, nor in Pouilloux 1954, 139, no. 18 
(ca. 410 BC), which is exceptionally written in the local alphabet. 

1024 ka[ta]mep ‘as’ UG XII Suppl., 347.4—S, ca. 430-425 BC) is possible. 

1025 The reading én’ @ in the transcription of the text by the editors (Grandjean & 
Salviat 2006, 296), reproduced by SEG, is incorrect (see fig. 4 in Grandjean & 
Salviat 2006, 299; cf. P. Hamon, BE 2009, 519, no. 410). 

1026 The inscription, written in the Ionic alphabet, was seen in the stairs of a 
private house in Thasos by Reinach (1882, 443), by a certain Dr. Christidis (see 
Reinach 1884, 90, fn. 91) and by Karl F. Kinch (see Fredrich ad JG XII 8, 360). All 
three confirmed the reading IHPON. 

1027 See Garcia Ramon (1992, 194-195) for the distribution of ipdc/ipoc. 

1028 There is a possible syllabic use of <H> in a Thasian document found at 
Abdera: HTAIPOI = h(¢)taipan ‘friend’ (dat. sg.) . Thrac.Aeg. E30.3). See infra. 
1029 The spelling of /e/ in IHPON is similar to Ah()ovtic in a Corinthian vase, 
written AHONTIM (NAGVI 66h). 

1030 A Parian version may be at the base of this text, similar to the accord between 
the Thasians and Neapolitans recorded in Paros JG XII 5, 109; see Pouilloux 1954, 
178-192). 

1031 In SEG 38, 851 + JG XII 8, 262 (ca. 390 BC), which records the result of an 
arbitration of Akanthos, the influence of an Akanthian original text is also possible. 
In both Akanthos, a colony of Andros, and Andros aspiration is attested: TipwAdoc 
KaAd¢ hdc t65e T Tpdcdm0v (Akanthos, Attic or Chalcidean alphabet; BE 1988, 
531); heAéo80 (CID 1.7.B.6, Delphi < Andros, ca. 450 BC); heopty (SEG 59, 932, 
ca. 450-400 BC, but see Matthaiou (2013, 83), who reads ) éopt, with Ionic 
alphabet). For the aspiration in Akanthos see Panayotou (1990, 224 and 1991, 128- 
129). According to Ph. Gauthier (BE 1990, no. 384), SEG 38, 851 + JG XII 8, 262 
could be a Parian document. The form é@’ a1, quoted by Knitl (1938, 54), is a ghost 
(cf. Dunant & Pouilloux 1958, 413, fin. 2). 

1032 For instance, éypopé (A.2), dat. pl. -atc (Hpépatc A.4, tac Pwaiic A.7, etc.). 
1033 See Collart (1937, 79, fn. 74). Another boundary stone, written in the Ionic 
alphabet, attributed to Galepsos attests to the epithet of Zeus Epxeio (see Perdrizet 
1894, 440, Galepsos, late 5th c. BC; cf. Sy//.3 991). 

1034 Cf. Bonias (2000) and Matthaiou (2000-2003). According to Zannis (2014, 
441, fn. 230), Timesikrates, the receiver of the land, is of Thasian origin. 

1035 ‘Epxsio (Sy//.3 991, Galepsos, 54 c. BC). The 4 c. BC regulations concerning 
Pistiros issued by a successor to the Thracian king Kotys I UGBulg. V, 5557ter, 
XLII-XLIV) are written in Ionic (e. g. mpovpyp, |. 13). It is attested in the 
following compounds: doatpei[ob Jat (Il. 11-12), apaipryoopon (IL. 28, 34). Pistiros 
was probably an emporion of Thasos, but merchants from Maroneia and Apollonia 
Pontica also established themselves there (see Veligiani -Terzi 2004, 313-324). 


1036 See LSAG?2 (370, no. 479), Trippé (2014, 276, fig. 276), Zannis (2014, 363, 
with previous bibliography). Two of the stones are now exhibited in the museum of 
Kavala. | thank Maria Luisa del Barrio Vega for this information. 

1037 The Thasians established a colony at Galepsos not earlier than the late 7‘ c. 
BC; they probably occupied an older Thracian settlement (Isaac 1986, 9; Berranger 
1992, 169-170; Loukopoulou 2004; Zannis 2014, 244-245). A certain Parian 
influence in Galepsos is attested through its coinage, which shows a goat on their 
obverse (Psoma 2003, 239; Psoma 2006, 78; Zannis 2014, 363). 

1038 As it happens, another Thasian emporion, Stryme, was established by Thasos 
in the 7 c. or early 6 c. BC to the east of Abdera. According to Isaac (1986, 79— 
80) Thasos tried to establish settlers in the Phoenician site of Abdera between the 
Clazomenian and Teian colonizations (ca. 654 and ca. 545 BC respectively), but 
this hypothesis is rejected by Graham (1992, 48). 

1039 See Lejeune (1949). 

1040 Another linguistic feature, the gen. IIpoti@ = patio or Ipwtio, excludes the 
possibility of attributing  Thrac.Aeg. E30 to a Parian expatriate, since -eo for -Ew in 
the masculine d-stems is never attested in Paros (see infra). 

1041 The date given here is based on Hansen’s historical interpretation of the 
epigram (ad CEG 155). According to Hansen, Tokes fell in 476 BC during the siege 
of Eion, when the city was defended against the Athenian fleet by its Persian 
governor Boges (Hdt. 7.107). Parians remained loyal to the Persian invader until 
after the battle of Salamis, when they became part of the Delian League (Berranger 
1992, 316-318). The contingent of Parians that honored Tokes came to help Boges 
defend Eion in 476 BC. Other scholars set the historical frame of the inscription to 
ca. 520-490 BC (see Lazaridis 1976 and Loukopoulou 2004, 860). 

1042 Myrkinos (Milesian colony), Abdera (colonized first by Clazomenae and 
eventually by Teos), Dikaea (perhaps a Samian colony), Maroneia (colonized by 
Chios), and Ainos (a Alopekonnesian, Mytilenaean and Kymaean colony). 

1043 The verb is alternatively interpreted as bpd@ ‘weave’ by Tarditi in his index. 
However, this fragment belongs in all probability with fr. 105 W, where the general 
meaning of the phrase is reproduced by the context of the citation tiv Kepaiav 
deinot ‘he lowers the yard’ (Plut., Mor. 169b). 

1044 Cf. also GAtthLEpa ‘premature’ (neut. pl.) (Archil. 196a.39 W., from PKoln. 
2.58, Il. 1-35, 24 c. AD). 

1045 Aspiration is normative in documents after ca. 450 BC (Threatte 1980, 500). 
1046 xa8avavei in A (Marcianus gr. 475, 11% c.) and B (Parisinus Coislinianus 
345, 10 c.) vs. katavavei in Scheer’s second family of mss., i. e. E (Palatinus gr. 
Heidelbergensis 18, 14 c.), C (Parisinus gr. 2723, 13 c.), D (Parisinus gr. 2403, 
13h c.) and Tzetzes, who used a ms. that belongs to the second family. 

1047 From *saus-, according to Peters (1980, 11), or from *h2sus-o-/*h2esu, 
according to Lubotsky (1985) and accepted by LIV2, s. v. hoseus-. 

1048 Casadio (1996, 33-34 and 96) argues that Archil. 302 W., normally 
considered among the dubia, may belong to the poet. He considers that in the 
transmitted text of Ael., VHA. 4.14, (ypiata) sic mOpvns yovaicdc évtEepov 


Kataipovot ‘(the money) finishes up in the intestines of a prostitute woman’, we 
could read katatpéovot or Katatpsdot (= Att. ka0a1podot). The closest parallel of 
the text is found in a verse adscribed to Alcaeus (117b.26—27 L.-P.): mépva 8’ 6 Ké 
tig 6td[@ Toa Ka[c] moAiacs Kd’ GALo]c éofB[G]Anv ‘what one gives to a prostitute 
might as well be thrown into the waves of the grey sea’. The expression 
Kabaipéovot yprata sic évtepov ‘they take down [the money] into the belly of a 
prostitute’ seems awkward in Greek. Alcaeus’ fragment is attributed to Sappho by 
Liberman (1999, vol. I, LXXXVI-XCD, contra Lentini (1999, 20—26; 2007). 

1049 As far as I can tell, no one has proposed the hypothesis that a scriptio (or 
scriptura) plena that overlooked the elision required by the meter (i. e. *éi 7Bng<, 
*émi Novuyinc) may account for these readings. For the concept of scriptio plena see 
Threatte (1977, 171-174) and Devine & Stephens (1994, 263-264). 

1050 For instance, in the elegies of Euenos of Paros, who probably lived in the Sth 
c. BC, non-Ionic forms have been introduced: doxodvt’ got ‘Let the opinions’ (1.4 
W., from Ath. 367d-e) instead of doxéovta or doxedvta, Pdotys and didacKaAiacs 
(ibid. 6) instead of pyotys ‘easiest’ (fem. gen.) and d1da0KaAins ‘teaching’ (gen.). 


1051 The development is post-Mycenaean: see Myc. a-to-po-qgo /artopokos/ (PY 
An 39.11+), but with metathesis *artopokvos > *artokvopos > &ptoKxdmos ‘baker’. 
An assimilation aptoKdnoc > &ptomdmoc Is attested in Attic (Phryn. 193 F.). Cf. also 
QeoKdAoc ‘servant of a god’ vs. aimdAoc ‘goatherd’, GuimtoAocc ‘attendant’. 
According to Peters (1990, 605), Hdt. oxodamdéc ‘of what country’ instead of 
oKodamdc shows that the rule only applies when either of the two /o/ bears the 
accent. 

1052 In East Ionic, the analogy was the opposite and the velar stop was extended. 
1053 Similarly, the relative Oteiocg (Gortyn, 54 c. BC) and the unattested *otf have 
been replaced by Ozeioc (Gortyn, 3™ c. BC) and oi (Gortyn, 5th c. BC) on the 
analogy of the simple forms of the indefinite/interrogative (xo, mot, etc.) and other 
relative adverbs (6ma1, etc.). Note that *-Avu- may undergo delabialization in 
Mycenaean: *pres-g’hju- > pe-re-ku-ta /presgutas/ ‘old man’ (PY An 172.2), 
*ow(e)nah?- > ku-na-ki-si /gunaiksi/ ‘women’ (dat.) (TH Av 100.2), cf. Att-Ion. 
yovn. However, analogy has reintroduced a labial in Arg. homvi, Cret. dvi, Syrac. 
mc ‘whither’. 

1054 According to Hauvette-Besnault’s view (1905, 120), Archilochus himself 
adopted different pronunciations in his compositions. If I understand him correctly, 
psilosis may have developed as early as Archilochus and his fellow colonizers 
coming to Thasos (ca. 650 BC). However, as I have shown above, the /h/-loss in 
Thasian is not attested for the first time before the second half of the 6 c. BC, and 
the evidence for a similar development in Paros is flimsy. 

1055 The scholion also has apytioyov, for Apyiioxyov ‘Archilochus’ (acc.). Liebel 
(1812, 90; cf. also his second edition in 1818, 87-89) strangely printed Avkappew, 
as if this were the reading of the scholion. But his source, the edition of the scholia 
by Villoison (1788, 289), has AvkéuBeEoc. 

1056 Hiller’s reconstruction MeyakAsid[nc] | MeyaxAsi[deoc] ‘Megakleides, son of 
Megakleides’ (/G XII 5, 212, 4th c. BC) is tacitly based on the genitives Tiew0évycg 
‘OvoparAsidevs ‘Pleisthenes, son of Onamakeides’ (Pouilloux 1954, 262, col. 5.24) 
and Evodkidng AuouckAgidevc ‘Eualkides, son of Amphikleides’ (Pouilloux 1954, 
262, col. 7.52) found on the Thasian list of officials known to him. However, the 
form Tpepérewe (1. 3) shows that in all probability the list only contained personal 
names in nominative. The two MeyakAgidnc forms may have been differentiated by 
an addition of some sort (see Rubensohn 1962, 53-54, no. 2). 

1057 The divergence between Thasos, with -goc for -e@ in masculine a-stems, and 
Paros, with no examples, is mirrored by Euboea and the Ionic-speaking colonies in 
Chalkidike, where settlers from Eretria and Chalkis established several cities. With 
the exception of the isolated case in an Eretrian epitaph Avxideo[c] (7G XII Suppl., 
617), the genitive -eoc in the masculine d-stems is otherwise unattested in the 
island, but it occurs frequently in numerous Ionic-speaking areas of Chalkidike: 
EvBovaAtdeog (Game 2009, no. 13.8, Olynthos, late 5t — early 4t c. BC) vs. 
EbBovAtdem ‘Euboulides’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 21.34, Olynthos, ca. 350 BC), 
KAg[oBovaid]goc ‘Kleoboulides’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 13.14—15), KaAdAmmideos 
‘Kallipides’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 38bis.2, Aphytis, 351 BC) Avtinatpideoc 


‘Antipatrides’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 38bis.20), Tavpiddeoc ‘Tauriades’ (gen.) 
(Game 2009, no. 37.4-5, Spartolos, ca. 353 BC), [---]p@videos (Game 2009, no. 
26.5, Olynthos, ca. 375-350 BC), émotéiteoc ‘overseer’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 
30.11, Stolos, ca. 350 BC), ‘HpaAstdeoc ‘Herakleides’ (gen.) (SEG 58, 662, area of 
Vasilika, 351-350 BC). I cannot find any safe examples of the genitive -eoc in the 
masculine d-stems in other Ionic-speaking Cycladic islands. Violeta Gomis Garcia 
has kindly pointed out to me a fragmentary proxeny decree from Karthaea in Keos 
UG XII 5, 542, ca. 400-350 BC), which exhibits [IT]60@v ‘HpakAsidev[c] (1. 23) 
instead of Ionic ‘HpakAsidewm (see now Gomis Garcia forthcoming). But the form is 
problematic. On the one hand, according to some scholars, this Python was a 
member of the family of Python and Herakleidas, two brothers from Ainos 
mentioned by ancient sources (e. g. Arist., Pol. 1311b; see Koehler 1884, 277; 
Bechtel, 1887, 49, no. 49; Hiller von Gaertringen ad JG XII 5, 542). However, 
Ainos was founded by Alopekonnesians, Mytilenaeans and Kymaeans, all of them 
of Aeolian origin, but the gen. -idevcg does not occur in the Eastern Aeolic dialect. 
More importantly, according to Mack (2013, 330; 2015, 321-323), the Python 
mentioned in |. 23, cannot be a citizen from Ainos, because all men appearing in II. 
11-24 of the decree are from eastern Peloponnese cities. On the other hand, the 
document quite unexpectedly exhibits a non-Ionic genitive -a in the patronyms of 
two citizens from Euboea: [6 dsiva ----]ida "Epetpietc (1. 8) and in [6 deiva 
O]pacvéa XaA[1dEvc] (1. 10; this is Mack’s (2013 and 2015) reconstruction of the 
line; previous editors have XaAx[nddvioc]). One cannot exclude ‘HpakAsidev, but - 
eo/-ev for -ew (see infra for this ending) is never attested on Keian inscriptions. 
1058 For this reading see Pouilloux (1954, 454, fn. 1). Hiller has [A]npdAKeof[c], 
following the editor princeps, who however was skeptical (Daux 1928, 54, fn. 2). 
1059 The phenomenon is attested in Euboea in an Eretrian catalogue of the 3"4 c. 
BC, e. g. OsoxAéw ‘Theokles’ (gen.) UG XII 9, 249.B.186; see now Del Barrio 
Vega 2015b, 99), and it also occurs in the Ionic-speaking colonies of Chalkidike, e. 
g. [M]evexAém ‘Menekles’ (gen.) (Game 2009, no. 35.3, 351 BC). As far as I know, 
it never occurs in any of the other Ionian Cycladic islands. 

1060 Laurent Dubois (BE 2005, no. 2) reads Ipotio, i. e. Hpwtiw, but the final 
omega Is clear to me. 

1061 Moocoodujteo ‘Massalian’ (gen.) (Schwyzer DGE, no. 705, Delphi < 
Massalia; early 5 BC), [ap] ynyétev ‘leader’ (gen.) VEryth. 151.36, ca. 340 BC), 
TAavxiv ‘Glaukos’ (gen.) (Reggio Calabria 26A, 450-420 BC, Rhegion, cf. 
IGDGG 1.39a), Aptotopévev ‘Aristomenes’ (gen.) Eryth. 153.15, 5th — 4th c, BC). 
See Stiiber (1996, 66-67). The ending has been extended from the pronouns éu1E0/ 
gud, Té0/ted, etc. (see Ruijgh 1998, 90). 

1062 Another anomalous genitive, Opaompidm ‘Phrasierides’ (gen.), i. e. 
®Mpacmpiso or WPpaompico, instead of the expected W@paocinpidseo, i. e. 
@Mpacmpisew, occurs in an archaic dedicatory epigram composed in iambic 
trimeters (CEG 162, Thasos, 500-490 BC [PTA]; the word is attested at the end of 
the verse, where either a light or a heavy syllable may occur). The omega can be 
seen in the photograph published by Baker-Penoyre & Tod (1909, 96) and the 


reading has been confirmed by Launey (1934, 180, fn. 3) and by Pouilloux (1989, 
195, fn. 5). To my mind, the ending of ®pacimpid@ can be accounted for as 
analogical of the type IIpotia = IIpwtio or Mpwtio. A similar morphological 
phenomenon is attested in other Ionic dialects where -w replaced -ew under the 
influence of -im and -éw (< *-ée@) for which vowel dropping or contraction is 
regular: cf. Aptotid@ ‘Aristides’ (gen.) instead of Aptotidem UG XII 6 2, 996, 
Samos, ca. 550 BC), Atayépm ‘Diagores’ (gen.) instead of Aiwyépem (U/G XII 6 2, 
620, ca. 550 BC), Mocedemviw ‘Poseidonies’ (gen.) and Zav0iw ‘Xanthies’ (gen.) 
in the same period (/G XII 6 2, 996); Eretrian Xatpovtid@ ‘Khairontides’ (gen.), 
IIpeoBttw ‘Presbytes’ (gen.), Piw@téd@ ‘Philotades’ (gen.), Aioyivw ‘Aiskhines’ 
(gen.), all four in a catalog of the 3" c. BC (see Del Barrio Vega 2015b, 99). 

1063 For the particular predicament of hero-cult and the festival of the feast known 
as ‘Hpoésivia at Thasos (Sokolowski 2.69, 4th c. BC) see Salviat (1958, 258). 

1064 It has been suggested that the sanctuary vaguely mentioned as mapa 
apynyétnv ‘near the founder’ by Hippocrates (Epid. 2.694) refers to a temenos for 
Telesicles, which is perhaps to be situated in a circular monument in the agora (see 
Fredrich 1908, 235; Pouilloux 1950, 337-341; Pouilloux 1954, 334-335 and 341). 
But see Clay (2004, 71-72) and Omaghi (2009, 269, fn. 18) for some doubts. 

1065 [A]yLNTtPos [ths EAe]votving ‘Demeter Eleusinian’ (gen.) (Pouilloux 1954, 
330, no. 125, 5 c. BC). See Salviat (1979a) for a more accurate restitution of the 
text and a discussion of this cult in the Thasian agora. 

1066 doxkei 5& TpPHtocg Apyiroyos év Mapa vicyoas <doac> tov Anuntpos buvov 
TOUTO (Sc. THVEAAG) ExLP@VNKEvaL ‘It seems that Archilochus was the first who after 
a victory in Paros sung this hymn of Demeter and spoken that word (sc. tenella)’ 
(Sch. Ar. Av. 1764). 

1067 ‘HpakaAi Koad[wiko] ‘Herakles Kallinikos’ (dat.) UG XII Suppl., 413, 
dedication, 24 c. AD), 6 tod Atdcg mais KaAAivel[K]o[c] 6 “Hpakati<c> ‘the son of 
Zeus, Herakles Kallinikos’ UG XII Suppl., 424, graffito, late). 

1068 In fact, the text of the scholia shows ndavta. For the correction mavt’ & see 
Broggiato (2001, 182, fn. 162). It seems that this interpretation was later accepted 
by Crates in the second book of his Ounpixa (cf. Brogiatto 2001, 182-183; Thiel 
2014, vol. II, 554-555). 

1069 The scholion to this verse on one Homeric manuscript (T) may refer to 
Hippias’ controversy (see Erbe’s note ad /oc., vol. IV, 421). 

1070 A Byzantine commentary on Aristotle’s passage states exactly the opposite, 1. 
e. that Hippias was the inventor of the reading ov katov0_etat ([Ps.-]Alex.Aphr., in 
Soph. el. 166b1, 33-35 Wallies). Most modern scholars adhere to this interpretation 
(e. g. Bywater 1909, 337-338; Gudeman 1934, 433; Lucas 1968, 243—244; Dupont- 
Roc & Lallot 1980, 395; Dorion 1995, 229). However, Aristotle on the second 
passage (Soph. el. 166b.4—7) clearly indicates that Hippias advocated for a form 
with a higher pitch (6&btepov), which cannot be other than ob, because the negative 
ob was proclitic (cf. Soph. el. 177b35—-178a3). The latter interpretation was 
championed by Wackernagel (1893, 8-10 = Wackernagel 1955-1979, 1077-1079), 
followed by Hanschke (1914, 217), Laum (1928, 104-105 and 329), and Probert 


(2006, 16-17, particularly her discussion in fn. 4). 
1071 For another possible interpretation of the text assumed by Hippias see 
Wackernagel (1893, 9). 


